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MARCH, 1911 . 


The President (Miss C S. Burne) in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last Meeting were read and coniirmdl^ 
’ The election of Mr. J. O’May, Miss R. FoUdoghome, 
W. B.'Thompson, Dr. Thurnwald, Mr. E. Torday, Mrs. 
A 1 N. Tremeame, and Mr. T. J. Wcstropp, as membeni 
—Athe 5k)dcty, was announced. ■ ' - 

The dMth of Mr.‘(^. Letts, and ^e reagnatsons of Miae 
E. Belcher, Mr. H. Conrad, Mrs. W. S. Durraat; A. 
Garnett, the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, and Mr. G. Zervos, 
were also announced. 

The following objects were exhibited:— 

By Mr. E. Lovett:—Traps, tallies, and amulets of a 
Norfolk mole-catcher. 

- By Mrs. Gomme:—^“Kern Babies” from Hereford, Bcr- 
- wick (N.B.), and Long Crendon (Bucks.); Necks” from 
Cornwall and Devon ; “ Hare ” from Aberdeen. 

By Mr. J. S. Amery:—" Kem Baby ” and sickle for 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBEB 2l8t, 1910. 

The President (Miss C. S. Burne) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The elecdon of Miss E. Canziani, the Rev. Canon Grant, 
Mrs. Nutt, Miss Saidie Thompson, and Mrs. J. S. Wingate, 
as members of the Society, the withdrawal of the resig¬ 
nation of Miss A. Garnett, and the admission of the 
Kansas City Public Library, as a subscriber to the Society, 
were announced. 

/ The resignations of Mr. G. M. Bishop, Mr. H. M. Bower, 
Mr.' E. Macbean, and Mr. S. E. Bouverie Pusey were 
idso ^nounced. < / 

Mr. W. Crooke read a paper entitled "King Midas add^ 
his Ass’s. Ears.” In the discussion which follow^ Miss' 
HoU, Df. Gastcr, Mr. Major, and the President took part. 
A hearty vote: of thanks was accorded to’ Mr. Crooke 
for his paper. I ' 

Mr. Lovett read a paper on a collection of amulets and 
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Minut&s q/ Mmiings. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING, 

WEDNESDAY, JANUAKY ISth, 1911 . 

The President (Miss C, S. Burne) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Annual Report, Revenue Account And Balance- 
Sheet for the year I^CO were duly presented, and upon the 
motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Tabor, it was 
resolved that the Report be received and adopted, and that 
the Revenue Account and Balance Sheet be adopted, subject 
to being passed by the Auditors, 

Balloting papers for the election of President, Vice- 
Presidents, Council, and Officers having been distributed, 
the Secretary and Mr, A, A, Gomme were norninated by 
the President as scrutineers for the Ballot, 

In the absence of Mr* T Falrman Ordish, the Secretary 
read a report prepared by him on the Mumming Play and 
other vestiges of Folk-Drama in the British Isles. It was 
resolved that the thanks of the Society be given to Mr. 
Ordish for the preparation of the Report^ and that it be 
referred to the Council to consider what steps can be taken 
for giving effect to the suggestions contained in it 
The President then delivered her Presidential Address on 
“The Essential Unity of Folklore/^ (pp, 14-40)* 

At the request of the President, the Secretary then 
announced the result of the Ballot, and the following were 
declared duly elected, viz, 

As President^ W. Crooke, Esq., B,A. 

As Vic£-Prcsid£nts^'Y\i.^ Hon, John Abercromby; The 
Right Hon, Lord Avebury, D,C,L,, LL.D., F.R,S.; Sir 
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E, W. Brafanoolcj C,K, KS.A,; Miss Charlotte Sh Burne; 

E. Cloddi Esq*; J, G, Fraxer, Esq,, LL.D*, LittD*; M* 
Gaster^ Ph.D,; Sir G, Laurence Gotnme, FrS.A.; A, C, 
Haddon, Esq,, D,Sc,, F.E..S,; K Hartbnd, Esq., F*S.A,; 
A Lang, Esq,, LL.D.; Professor Sir J, Rhya, LED., 

F, B.A., F.S.A. i W, II. D. Rouse, Esq., Litt.D.; Thu Rtv. 
Prof* A H. Sayce, MA., LED*, D.D.; and Prof* E. B. 
Tylor, LL.D., F,R_S. 

As Msm^rs of Council^ G. Calderon, Esq, j M, Long- 
worth Dames, Esq, ; A, A, Gomme, Esq*; W* L Hild- 
bnrgh. Esq., M.A., Fli.D,; T. C, Hodson, Esq*; Miss E. 
Hull; A. W. Johnston, Esq,, F,S,A,Scot,; W. F* Kirby, 
Esq., F,LS.; E, Lovett, Esq,; A. F, Major, Esq,; R, K 
Marett, Esq„ MA.; W, H. R, Rivers, Esq,, M.D*; C, G, 
SeHgmann, Esq., M*D.; C. J. Tabor, Esq. ; E, Torday, 
Esq. ; E. Wescennarck, Esq., Ph.D.; H* B* Wheatley, Esq,, 
F,S,A.; and A. R. Wright, Esq. 

As Hm. Tr^dsnrfr^ Edward Clodd, Esq. 

As Hm, Auditors, F. G, Green, Esq,; and A, W, John¬ 
ston, Esq., F.S.A. Scot, 

As Secretary, F, A. Milne, Esq., M.A, 

The Outgoing President then congratulated the newly- 
elected President, who took the Chair, and thanked the 
Society fcf the honour they had conferred upon him. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Longworth Dames, seconded by 
Mr, Clodd, a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the outgoing President for the services she had tendered to 
the Society during her term of office. Miss Burne, having 
acknowledged the votes of tlianks, moved* and Mr. John¬ 
ston seconded, a resolution congratulating Sir G. Laurence 
Gomme on his Knighthoodj which was carried with 
acclamation. The resolution was acknowledged by Lady 
Gomme in the unavoidable absence of her husband. 

The following objects were exhibited :— 

By MLsa C. S. Burne—A copy of Thomas BlounPs (1674) 
" Glossographia. or a Dictionarie interpreting Hard words, 
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Minutes of Meetings. 


presented in 1805 by Mr. Brand (compder of the An^i^teities} 
to his friend Key; a copy of the first editioti (if'77) of 
Brand's “ Observations on Popular Antiquities including 
the -whole of Mr. Bourne’s AntiquEtales Vulgares with 
Addenda to every chapter of that work." 

By Mr. T. Fairman Ordish—Photographs of sword- 
dancer's coat and sword-dancer's hat from Durham; photo¬ 
graph of dress of Plough-Monday player, from Vale of 
Beaver (Northamptonshire) ; photographs of three scenes 
from rnummers’ play at Net ley Abbey; photograph of 
Horn Dance at Abbot’s Bromley (Staffordshire); drawing 
of a mummers' play from Mill Hill (Middlesex); drawings 
of ^ Old Bighead,” “Father ChrisfmaSj” and " Dolly” from 
the same mummers' play; photographs of mummers’ swords 
and hats, and drawing of a fight in a mummers’ play, from 
Shcrfield English (Hants). 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
WEDNESDAY, JANUAJK-V ISth, 1911. 

The President {Mr. W. Crooke) in the Chair. 

On the motion of the President^ seconded by Mr. Wright, 
it was resolved that the existing Rules of the Society be 
rescinded, and that the new Rules shown on the leahet 
supplied to Members be those by which the Society will 
In future be governed. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL 


The Council have much pleasure in reporting that the 
numbers of the Society are well maintained. Fifteen 
members have resigned during the year, and there have 
been four deaths, but on the other hand twenty-five new 
members and two subscribers have been added to the roll, 
and the total number now stands at 434. 

Meetings of the Society have been held as follows:— 

January^ 191a (Annual Meeting.) Presidential Address: “The 
Value of European Folklore in the History of Culture.” Miss 
Charlotte S. Borae. 

\fdh Ftbruary. “ The Cult of Executed Criminals in Sicily.” Mr. E. Sidney 
Hartland. 

“ The Congo Mediciite'Man and his Blade and White Magic.” Rer. 
J. H. Weeks. 

16M Martk. “ The Ancient Charm-Hymns of Ireland.” -Miss Eleanor HnlL 

“ Method and Minotaur.” Mr. A. Lang, 
ao/il April. “ Marriage Customs, Bedd and Fellahln.” Mrs. H. Hamish Spoer. 

llM May. Address of Condolence voted to H.M. King George V. on the 
demise of H.M. King Edward VIL 

tit JuHt, “ Okid&l, a Method of Killing among the Muppans, a hill tribe of 
Malabar.” Mr. F. Fawcett. 

“Some NSga Customs and Supersutions.” Mr. T. C Hodson. 

I S/A June. “ Moorish Beliefs and Customs.” Dr. Westerraarck. 

16/A November. “BushonEo Mythology.” Mr. E. Torday. 

2ir/ December, “ King Midas and his Ass’s Ears." Mr. W. Crooke. 

**Some Charms and Amulets from Devonshire.” Mr. E. Lovett. 
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Annual Report of the Council. 


Exhibits, far too numerous to note in detail here, were 
on view at every meeting. Early in the year the Council 
appointed a special ” Exhibits and Museum Committee" 
consisting of Mrs. Gomme, Miss Roalfe Cox, Dr. Hild- 
burgh, Mr. Lovett, and Mr. Allan Gomme (convener), who 
arranged a very successful programme of exhibits in 
harmony with the papers read. Two table-cases in which 
objects lent for exhibition may be placed have been 
obtained, and the system is now in full working order. 
The following objects exhibited have been presented to 
the Society and are now placed in the Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge. 

Bf Prtftssor Starr, 

(1) Two figures in black wax, pierced with pins for injuring an enemy. 
From Zacualco in western Mexico. 

(2) An amulet of bamboo and shells suspended under the eaves of houses 
among the Ilocanos and other tribes. From Agoo, La Union 
Province, Luton, Philippine Islands. 

By Mr, R. S, Hartland. 

Two models of honse-posts, carved and painted by Joe Hayes, a Nootkan 
Indian, and representing scenes from his family history. From 
Clajroquot, west coast of Vancouver Island. 

By Mr. F, Fawcett, 

(1) Blunt arrows and an OkidSl stick used by the Muppans in their 
killing process. 

(2) A bamboo water-vessel employed in one of the death-ceremonies of 
the same tribe. 

A list of the additions to the library will be found 
appended to the minutes of the April meeting {Folk-Lore, 
voL xxi. p. 266). 

Dr. Gaster and Mr. Longworth Dames attended the 
Congress of Archaeological Societies in July as delegates 
of the Society, and the President, Sir Edward Brabrook, 
Mr. Sidney Hartland, Dr. Had don, and Professor J, L. 
Myres, together with Mr. W. Crooke, President of Section 
H, represented the Society at the meeting of the British 
Association at Sheffield. 
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The twenty-6rst volume of Folk-Lore has been issued 
during the year, and will be found equal in interest and 
value to any of its predecessors. Warm thanks are due 
to the Editor, Mr. A. R. Wright, for the labour he has 
so ungrudgingly bestowed not only on editing but on 
indexing the volume. The volume of the Annual Biblio¬ 
graphy of Folklore dealing with 1908 will be ready shortly. 

Mr. E. Sidney Primitive Paternity^ vq\^ Land 

il, has been issued during the year, being the extra volumes 
for 1909 and 1910. The extra volume for 1911 has not yet 
been dedded on, Mr. J. S. Simpkins’ collection of the 
folklore of Fife from printed sources has been received, and 
the new edition of the Handbook of Folklore, so long 
delayed, is expected to be ready in the course of the 
year. 

A year ago the Council had to record the destruction of 
a large part of the Society’s stock by fire. It had been 
insured for iTiSOO in the Westminster Insurance Office. 
The Society accepted the sum of ;^IICX) in satisfaction of 
its claim, and took over the salvage stock. ;Ciooo of the 
sum received from the Insurance Company has been in¬ 
vested in the names of the Society’s trustees, Sir Edward 
Brabrook, Mr. Edward Clodd, and Mr. J. E. Crombie, and 
the remainder allotted to binding the salvage copies, which 
are offered to members and subscribers at 4s. a volume, 
with all faults, post free. The volumes are complete, but 
somewhat water-stained. Members are advised to take 
advantage of this opportunity to complete their sets, as 
many of the Society's publications are becoming scarce. 

A new and carefully revised edition of the Pro.spectus was 
issued during the year and distributed to members. It in¬ 
cludes full particulars of the publications. The type will 
be kept standing and the Prospectus brought up to date 
each year. A leaflet of Hints for the Use of Collectors of 
Folklore has also been issued. Copies of both may be 
obtained gratis of the Secretary. 
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Annual Report of the Council. 


The Society has sustained a severe loss in the melancholy 
death of Mr. Alfred Nutt by drowning in the gallant attempt 
to rescue his invalid son from the same fate. (See Folk-Lore, 
voL xxi. pp. 335-7.) His scholarly learning and his technical 
knowledge were always ungrudgingly placed at the service 
of the Folk-Lore Sodety, and it is to his personal prestige 
among continental scholars and his business connections 
with continental publishers that we mainly owe our con¬ 
siderable proportion of foreign members. Arrangements 
arc pending for the continuance of the Society’s business 
connection with his firm. 

The Council think that it behoves the Society, while 
not neglecting the study of foreign or savage folklore, to 
take some further step in the direction of collating and 
digesting that of the British Isles. They have therefore 
resolved to undertake (in the first instance) the compila¬ 
tion of a new edition of the Calendar volume of Brand’s 
Antiquities. They have been so fortunate as to secure the 
services of Mr. H. B. Wheatley as Honorary Editor-in-chief, 
and they desire to enlist the assistance of as many members 
of the Society as possible to work under his direction as 
readers, correspondents, investigators on the spot, and sub¬ 
editors. It is proposed that Sir Henry Ellis’s edition shall 
be taken as the basis of the work collated with his Ms. 
additions, with extracts from Hone, Chambers, Notes and 
Queries, the publications of the Society, local books and 
papers, etc, etc It is intended to omit theories and 
speculations as to origin, to arrange the matter chrono¬ 
logically under the several days and seasons, and to cite 
parallels but sparingly. But, however carefully limited, 
die work must be one of considerable magnitude, and it 
cannot be worthily carried out without wide and active 
support among members of the Society, for which the 
Council confidently and unhesitatingly appeal. The Secre¬ 
tary will be glad to hear from all members who can take 
even a very small share in the undertaking. 
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An attempt has been made during the year to stir up 
fresh interest in Ireland in the collection of folklore and 
in the indexing of material already published in local 
journals or deposited in manuscript in public libraries. 
A central Committee has been formed in DubUn with 
Mr. T. J. Westropp, M.R.S.A.I., as secretary, and Miss 
Ferguson, 22 Dartmouth Square, Dublin, as assistant 
secretary, and the Committee are endeavouring to organise 
local committees throughout the country, and.to obtain 
collectors in each district They are also turning their 
attention to the preservation of the folk stories in Irish 
sent in for competition at the local feiseanna, man}^ of 
which have been lost for lack of interest in their preservation. 

The Council have received a gratifying request for affilia¬ 
tion from the Anthropological Society of the University of 
Oxford. This bids fair to open up a new recruiting ground 
for members and especially for workers, and necessitates 
an addition to the Rules of the Society. The opportunity 
has therefore been taken to revise the rules as a whole, and 
to add such as experience has shown to be needed for the 
efficient working of the Society. The amended rules will 
be submitted for approval and confirmation to a Special 
General Meeting to be held on i8th January, 1911, immedi¬ 
ately after the conclusion of the Annual Meeting. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheet for the year 1910 are 
submitted herewith. 

Charlotte S Burne, 

President ^ 19101 
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The Essential Unity of Folklore. 

When last year I had the honour of addressing you from 
this Chair, I ventured to prophesy that in a year’s time the 
Council would be able to come before you with proposals 
for some definite work which should employ and concentrate 
the energies of the Society at large.' I am now so fortunate 
as to find my prophecy fulfilled. You will have seen from 
the Annual Report, now before you, that the Coundl feel 
with me that the time has come for an endeavour to 
present the world with some authoritative corpus of British 
Folklore. A full and complete record can hardly be 
obtained until the series of County Folklore is completed; 
but that can hardly be in the lifetime of many of us here 
present, and meanwhile, in the picturesque language of the 
folk, " while the grass grows, the horse starves.” We have, 
therefore, resolved, at the suggestion of Mr. Crookc, to 
undertake the very serious and important task of bringing 
out a new edition of the Calendar Customs portion of the 
work well known to us all as Brand's Antiquities. The 
history of the book, however, is not so well known. The 
nucleus of it is a little treatise on the local popular beliefs 
and customs, compiled by the Rev. Henry Bourne, Curate 
of All Saints, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1725. Fifty-two years 
later (in 1777X this was enlarged and added to by 
the Rev. John Brand, subsequently Secretary to the 
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Society' of Antiquaries. Mr. Brand continued to accu¬ 
mulate materials for the enrichment of the work, but at 
his death in rSo6 these were stil! in Msl They came 
eventually into the hands of Sir Henry Ellis, who added 
considerably to them, rewrote and rearranged them on a 
new plan, and published them in two quarto volumes in 
1813, He then further enlarged and publislied them in, 
1S41 in the three-volume edition familiar as EUiis Brafsd. 
Several crimes have since then been committed in the name 
of Brand, but Sir Henry Ellis’s still remains the standard 
edition, and the standard work on the folklore of Great 
Britain. Much water has, however, Bowed under London 
Bridge since 1841 and 184S, the date of his last 
recension, and the time seems ripe for a new and fuller 
edition of the historic work. The Council propose for ike 
pr£smt to confine themselves to the Calendar Customs. 
These, it is suggested, should be collated with certain notes 
by Brand and ElHs loft still in Ms,, with Hone's Evirjf Day 
B&ak and Tabic Boohy with Chambers’ Beok of Pays., the old 
volumes known as Timis Tde^CQpiy the publications of our 
own Society, HqUs and Queries^ the collections of the late 
Canon Benharei contributed to the Church Times^ and with 
local works of all sorts. Further^ the information should 
be brought up to date^ and custOfiis now extinct be dis¬ 
tinguished from those still existing. 

Mr. Henry B* Wheatley, a member of the Council, who 
lias been a member of the Society froin very early days, 
and whose special qualifications for the work need no 
explanation or recommendation from me, has kindly con¬ 
sented to act as Honorary Editor, with the assistance of a 
competen t staff of sub- edito rs. But a whole arm y of 
readers, collectors, and correspondents will be needed for 
some years to come^ if the work is to be done in a manner 
worthy of the Society and the subject. It will mean a long 
pul]^ and a. strong pull, and a pull aU together, and no 
member should be deterred by diffidence from offering to 
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tak^ soHift small part in the work. What the book will 
eventually grow to, and in what form it will appear, must be 
left to the future. Meantime^ will go on as usual, 

and the County Falkiors. series will not be discontinued. 

I have now to ask your attention to the revised edition 
of the Prospectus, copies of whicli have been forwarded to 
all members. ^ I n it the Coun cil have en deavouretJ to 
forinulate with greater precision the exact scope and limits 
of the Societys studies, and you will be asked to-night to 
sanction a revised w^ording of Rule I. in accordance with 
this definition^ Even yet there are those who confound 
folklore with architectural antiquities on the one hand, and 
with dialects on the other. Others, who have arrived at 
some perception of its nature, still look upon it as a misceh 
laneous collection of odds and ends, interesting only to the 
mere dilettante, the intellectual brSc-^-brac hunter, and are 
far from reatizing that it is the product of an important 
phase of man’s intellectual history, and, as such, most 
worthy thn attention of all serious students of human 
nature. 

For what is Folklore,? The word itself answers the 
question. It is tlt£ harning of thepeopUy the traditional lore 
of the folk,—whether among the backward races of man¬ 
kind or among the backward classes of more advanced 
race^ It is not folk-speech. It is not art or handicraft. 
It is the product of the Thought, the Idea, of early or 
barbaric man, expressed in word or in action, in. Belief 
Custom, Story^ Song, or Sayings This is no mere arbitrary 
selection of subjects. On the contrary, it represents with 
tolerable completeness the mental activities of unlettered 
folk. 

Let me try to show this by a concrete example, A 
traditional ballad, known by the name of the “ Bitter 
Withy,” has lately come to light in Herefordshire and the 
adjoining counties (and in one case in Sussex), where it is 

^Copies ibrdtSLdtnidDii can be bad from Ebc Secrctaiy on applicatian. 
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(or was) sung as a Christmas carol. It does not appear 
in Professor Child^s great callection of ballads, and its 
discovery is due to the personal enquiries of members of 
the Folk-Song Society, followed up by letters to local 
papers.^ The ballad tells how the Virgin Mary granted 
her^Son^s request to be allowed to go and play, on con¬ 
dition that she should '*hear no tales’^ of Him “at night 
when” He came home^' His playfellows taunt Him 
with His lowly birth, and so, to prove His real origin and 
His powers, Be makes a bridge of sunbeams over the 
sea, and runs across it safely. His companions trying to 
do the same are drowned, 

" So it's up Liticul], and down LincuU 
Their mothers did whoop and call; 

* 0 Mary miid, call home your Child, 

For ours are drowned all/ 

Then Mary mild called home her Child 
And laid Him across her knee, 

And with a handful of bider withy 
She gavt Him tlaehes three. 

' And ids oh ! the withy, the bitter withy, 

That caused Me to smart; 

The withy shall be the very first tree 
To perish at the heart 1 ^" 

Now here we have, first of all, the obs£rvati^n ef & fait In 
Nature. The willow does actually decay before other trees. 
It ''perishes at the heart” while preserving an outward 
appearance of soundness. Then we have an aetiWegieaJ 
myth invented to account for this peculiar property of the 
willow. It is attributed to a curse laid on the tree by a 
Higher Power. (The particular story told is a version of 
an incident in the Apocryphal Gospels. I shall return to 
this by and by.) 

Resulting from the perishable nature of the witlow w* 

“Cf. /pKfU^t tf the t-'flkSimg Sodtty^ Jdtie, l^lO. 
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have, further, not quite a taboo, strictly so-called, but a 
customary prohibition. For in Herefordshire and the 
adjacent counties the willow may not be used as a whip 
for chastising children or animals; because, says one in¬ 
formant, our Saviour was beaten with it by His Mother,— 
(here we have the myth alleged as a reason for the 
custom ); because it will stunt their growth, says another; 
because it will give them internal pains, says a third. 
Here we meet with the world-wide belief that the qualities 
of any given object may be imparted to another by 
simple contact. The scientific call that " sympathetic 
magic,” but there is little or no magic about it in the 
eyes of the simple folk who hold the belief. To them it 
is merely a natural law to be reckoned with or utilized 
as occasion demands. They reason, I imagine,—or their 
forefathers did,—on the analogy of disease. If that can 
be communicated by contact, why not anything else? At 
all events willow-rods may not be used in chastisement on 
the Welsh Marches, and neither (in Salop, at least) may the 
low-growing broom, on the same plea that it will stunt 
the victim's growth. The mountain-ash, sovereign against 
witchcraft, is there, as in Scotland, considered the proper 
wood for carters’ whip-stocks.* The popular use of the tall 
and slender birch is known to every one (painfully well 
known, it may be, to some!). The ground-ash, too, probably 
owes much of its credit as an instrument of punishment to 
its straight and noble growth. A Scottish schoolmaster 
migrated to Cheshire and imported with him the national 
attribute of his office, the tawse. Public opinion was greatly 
incensed by his choice of a weapon, and the village black¬ 
smith spoke out. “ Hey, gaffer,” he said firmly to the 
Dominie, ”thou’st been a-’ammerin’ our Tom wi’ a strap 

* In Somerset, the bftsel is used for the purpose, as Mr. Lovett informed us 
at our last meeting (Dec. 14, 1910), and in South Devon the holly. A stick 
of holly thrown after a runaway beast will bring it back, according to his 
informant. 
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■wi* a ’ole in it, ^stead of a stick, and ah wunna 'avc it 
Whoy tekaS dt>st think ask-pl^nts wai gnnued f&r ? " * 

To rettirn to the willows. If its use is forbidden fqr some 
purposes, it is prescribed for others. Its quick decay, and 
especially its deceptive appearance of soundness, are no 
doubt the reasons that it is used as the emblem of a 
forsaken maiden. To " wear the willow for a false lover 
is a proverbial sayiiig;f‘ and Brand tells us that in the 
seventeenth century a girl about to be married would send 
presents of willow garlands to her discarded suitors. It 
was used witli similar symbolism in funeral rites. 

^'Lay a garland on my hers* 

Of the dismal yew ; 

Maideng, bt&r^ 

Say I died true."'^ 

Here, in the folklore of the willow-tree, we have Belief 
and Practice, Myth, Song, and Saying, inextricably mingled, 
—and this is the point 1 want to put before you to-uight, 
that Folklore is not an assemblage of miscellaneotis items, 
—it Is an essential unity. You cannot separate Belief, 
Custom, and Myth,—(Songs and Sayings are but concrete 
forms enshrining these),—as matters of study. The three 
are interdependent, homogeneous. They are in their 
several ways the expression of the psychology of uncul¬ 
tured man \ in other words, they make up the Learning 
of the Folk,—Folklore. 

You will, however, I am sure, have already perceived the 
weak point In my illustration from the willow-tree It 
does not involve Custom in the sense of Social Organization 
or Institution, and it may reasonably be asked how Folk¬ 
lore:, under our definition of the word, can be held to 
include social, or, rather, institutional customs? In reply 

* E. Mh Sncj'd-KytLflersI^, 1.0m pasiagtn in the lift €^Jene. of iI,M. 

Insptitori Ip/p. aao. 

^ The willow is nowheK speciridl, any mofe than the weeping ish. 

■* The f TrA^y. IteauTDcmt and Plctchcr, 1619, quoitd ID Ellif's 
Br&nd^ ’Tol. iir, p. £64- 
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to this question we may point to India, whete the whole 
social fabric of Hinduism is reared on the foundation of the 
caste systenij the main feature of which is the preservation 
of purity of race or caste by avoidance of contact. Or we 
may cite totemism with its accompaniment of exogamy^ 
Here it is impossible to say where Belief ends and Custom 
begins. We can only perceive that the whole social system 
IS moulded by obscure beliefs about the relations between 
the human race, the brute creation^ and inanimate nature. 

But it is certainly more difficult to perceive the connection 
between Belief and Custom in Europe, and especially in 
England, where the old village system has been so entirely 
broken up^ and the old social groups disintegrated* In 
Ireland something of an older state of things still remains* 
Their agrarian system differs from ours, the ancient customs 
of inheritance still Unger among the peasantry^ and the 
sense of family solidarify and mutual responsibility is still 
strong. Penniless members of the family group quarter 
themselves together without ceremony on their richer 
brethren, and marriage continues to be a family affair, 
not merely the concern of the contracting parties only. 
There is a different tone of thought, and a corresponding 
difference in practice. But in England the whoJe trend of 
our social system for the past few generations has been 
increasingly individualisttc. Individual ownership of land 
prevails, individual occupation, individual cultivation. Self- 
help is the approved principle of action in all classes. 
Every adult must struggle for himself, must make his own 
way, and marriage becomes more and more a matter for 
the individuals themselves alone. The influence of the 
traditional solidarities wanes on every hand. Yet even 
here, when society rr-moulds itself and men gather into 
groups again. Comm on belief is a factor in re-creating 
common action, We see Roman Catholics intermarrying 
among themselves, each individual Nonconformist chapel 
tending to become the nucleus of a social set, and 
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adherence to particular economic tenets inspiring the 
formation of Trades Unions. Thought still moves to 
action, and to common action, but the old traditional 
ideas have ceased to shape or colour the institutions of 
the country. Hence we often say that European folklore 
exists in a state of survival. 

Now what is Survival ? 

Etymologically, it should mean something qui surr/it, 
which outlives its fellows, like the Wandering Jew, encoun¬ 
tered suddenly and unexpectedly, now here, now there, 
in every quarter of the globe from century to century. In 
practice, we use the word rather to denote a relic, a dead 
thing cut off from its source, like a lock of hair preserved 
long after the head it was cut from has mouldered into 
dust A survival, in the technical sense, has been defined 
as *‘a vestigial or decadent element of culture, which has 
ceased to be in oi^anic relation with the prevailing form of 
culture,” or, as it might be expressed, “ has out-lasted the 
form of culture to which it originally belonged” If we 
look into the matter closely w'e shall find, I think, that 
the folklore survival consists of certain special elements of 
an ancient culture existing apart from the rest. Either 
the strong framework of Institution is wanting, or else 
the animating force of Belief. When the Lord Mayor 
offers his sword to the King at the City boundary, only 
to have it returned to him, the ceremony was once a living 
reality, the acknowledgment by a tributary ruler of his 
liege lord on the one hand, and on the other the proof 
of the sovereign’s confidence in the loyalty of his vassal. 
Now, (though hardly to be reckoned folklore), it has become 
a mere survival,” an empty form, a relic of the past which 
no longer has any real function in the social polity of the 
day. The ceremony^ in fact, has out-lasted the Institution 
to which it belonged. When we mechanically avoid 
walking under ladders, or throw spilt salt over the left 
shoulder, or turn over a coin on hearing the first cuckoo,— 
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still more^ whea we deal cards, or pass the decanter, the 
way of the sun,—’Qtr/iJWi (or rather Practice) survives 
Ag^ain, the Lushai^ the Hausa^ and the BusTmiati believes 
that the marveiJous incidents in his folk-tales mf^ht, and 
probably did, happen,—that men were changed into beasts, 
and beasts spoke and acted as men. The European child 
listens wJtli delight to Cinderdkt or Beauty and the BsasL, 
but he does not believe that a rat could become a coach¬ 
man or a beast be a transformed prince. The survives 
the Beliefs 

But when Belief survives, though Customs may be 
changed and Stories forgotten, then "the case is altered," 
The survival is ito mere dead relic then. 

Let me tell you of an incident which happened within 
my own knowledge, and which could probably be paralleled 
in any county in England. On the 21st January, j 379, 
a labouring man wag sent with a hor^ and cart from 
Ranton Abbey in Staffordshire to Woodcote Hall, Shrop¬ 
shire, a distance of fourteen or fifteen miles. On the way 
he had to pass over a bridge which tarries the high ro^ad 
over the Birmingham and Liverpool Canal, The canal 
runs through a deep cutting between spoil-banks planted 
with trees, the bridge Ls of peculiar construction, and the 
whole is a rather fine bit of engineering work by Telford. 
It is a picturesque spot with an eerie and uncanny reputa¬ 
tion. Well, the rnan returned late at night with his empty 
cart and tcred horse, when just as he reached the bridge a 
black Thing with white eyes sprang out of the trees and 
alighted on the horse's back, (A cat, did ye say f iVtf, it 
wunna no cati) The weary horse broke into a canter; 
the terrified man lashed at the intruder; but to his horror 
the whip went through tlie Thing, and fell from his hand 
to the ground. How he got rid of the invader he never 
knew, but at length, his horse all of a lather," he reached 
the village of Woodseaves, and there told hig tale, alarming 
one of his hearers, {whom I know wxll to this day), so much 
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that he stayed at Woodseaves all night rather than cross 
the Big Bridge to reach his home. 

Well, the ghost-seer got home safely at last with his 
horse and cart, perfectly sober, as I was assured a few days 
later by his master, who was watching for bis return; and 
the whip was picked up next day just where he reported 
having dropped it. A couple of days or so afterwards, the 
village policeman called on Mr. Bailey, the man's master, 
and desired him to give information of his having been 
stopped and robbed on the Big Bridge a few nights before, 
(for such was the form in which the story had reached the 
ears of the representative of the Law). Mr. Bailey, amused, 
gave him the correct version. The policeman was much 
disappointed. He was a local man, (which Mr. Bailey was 
notX and well up in the local traditions. “ Oh, was that 
all, sir?” he said. “Oh, I know what that was. That 
was the Man-Monkey, sir, as always does come again at 
the Big Bridge, ever since the man was drowned in the 
Cut.” 

Now this cannot be called a case of mere "survival” in 
the ordinary technical sense. It is no mere dead relic of 
the past; it is a living and influential belief of the present, 
just as much as the Burmese belief {Folk-Lore, vol. xxi., 
p. 371), that " a man may turn into a tiger in the evening 
without any fuss,” is living and influential. 

So, too, with other beliefs about the lower animals. 
"They’re coorus craiturs, bees,” said an old Shropshire 
woman to me, years ago. "There's a luck about 'em, for 
sartain.” Every beekeeper can give you instances of the 
death of bees caused by omitting to inform them of human 
deaths. A farmer’s wife whom I knew in Staffordshire 
forgot this precaution at the time of her husband's death 
in the summer of 1892, and found in the course of the next 
winter that only one hive was living. This she managed 
to save, not by feeding it, as might be supposed, but by 
changing the ownership. She formally gave it to her little 
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^<^,the dead's man natural heir. The bees were contented, 
and remained. Another woman, in Shropshire, more pru¬ 
dent, was heard telling the bees of her husband’s death 
thus,—“Bees, bees, the poor Maister’s dead, so nowyo mun 
work for me.*' A member of the Folk-Lore Society, 
staying at West Malvern the summer before last, noticed 
a fine row of beehives in a cottage garden, and stopped to 
remark on them to the owner. After a little preliminary 
conversation she said,—“ In some places I know they always 
tell the bees when there is a death in the family. Do they 
ever do so in this part of the country.^” “Well’m,” replied 
the woman, “we didn’t tell them when my aunt died, but 
when my husband’s father died we did, because, you sec, 
he was in the house.” “A-ahl” ejaculated the lady, 
sympathetically, in the tone of one who had received 
new light on an important subject. “Yes, ma’am,” con¬ 
tinued the good woman, pleased with the other’s ready 
comprehension, “and it is surprising how they seem to 
understand you. They set up a loud sort of humming 
directly, quite a different noise to what they make at other 
times.” 

Again, when an ag^e-stricken girl in the Lincolnshire 
Fens pinned a lock of her hair to an aspen, with the 
petition, “Aspen-tree, aspen-tree, I prithee to shak’ an* 
shiver i’stead o’ me when an old woodman in the same 
county humbly asked leave of the elder before he ventured 
to cut it;* when a boy in Need wood Forest shrieked with 
fright when someone burnt elder boughs, (which, there, are 
forbidden fuel), lest “the Devil should be down the chimney 
in a minute,” (here we have a real “taboo” with its m^ico- 
religious sanction); when in tlie same district orders were 
given to refrain from burning fern, lest it should cause 
inconvenient rain; when hawthorn boughs are brought 
into the house on Ascension Day to preserve it from 

'HeDderson, Ntdts on tk* Folk-Loro of the Northern Counties «/«., p. 150. 

• County Folklore, toI. v. (Lineohuhire), p. la 
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H^htning^ because under a thorn our Saviour was born”;“ 
when your gardener, as in some counties, wiU only sow 
parsley on Good Friday to ensure the growth of the seed, 
or^ as in others, declines to transplant it, lest it should cause 
a death in the family these and countless other such 
cases are not ‘'survivals/’ They are matters of genuine 
honest belief in what the people think to be actually true. 
Whether it be a belief in occult properties and powers, in 
a mysterious association with higher beings, in the historic 
truth of myths, or in imaginary natural laws of cause and 
effect, makes little difference. The point is that the belief 
is living and influential, prompting to action ; and, alien 
though it may be to the culture of the more advanced 
classes of the nation, it is part of tlie native home-grown 
culture of the people who held it. 

While we cannot, then, say that there is no living belief 
in European folklore, neither can we say that there is no 
survival in savagery. Take, for example, the ceremonial 
reluctance that must be shown by the bride in the marriage 
rites of almost every couiitry, no matter how free an agent 
she may have been in her choice of a husband. Whether 
this actually originated in marriage by capture, or whether 
it be only the formal exrprcssion of natural feminine timidity, 
it is surely a survival nowadays, wherever women are per¬ 
mitted to exercise their freewill in the matter. T he couvade^ 
when it is kept up with no active belief to motive it, the 
taboo on speaking to a mother-in-law for which no 
(Titre In existing custom has ever been discovered, are 
survivals from a forgotten state of things^ We constantly 
hear of "traces'" of moiher-rlght among patrilineal peoples, 
and " t races ” of tot e m isni among n on-totem k peoples. What 
arc these hut survivals, relics of a forgotten and unrecorded 

* Fi>lt-Lorey VOl. vii., pp, SAtefMiirt Fsiklwr, pv- 24S-9, 

*^Dr. FraMr thLcik$ that ituj nn&ther-ul-Ui w laboo a ncTflll against a 

former iystem of group-mftrfiagE, in a molhCT.in.law was bii 

poayblc wife utte vdL ii.. p, vol, iii.* p. aq?). 
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past ? The most we can say is, I think, that survivals occur 
in the customs of savagery and predominate in those of 
Europe. 

I need not further labour the point of the essential 
solidarity of folklore, whether of its component elements,— 
belief, custom, and story,—or of its two great phases, savage 
and civilized. But I think you will feel with me that it is 
an important point, because the way we regard the subject 
must affect our method of studying it If we regard 
folklore not as a miscellaneous collection of items to be 
. put together like a jig-saw puzzle, but as a whole to be 
examined and analysed, we shall approach it differently. 
We shall try to distinguish the normal and essential 
‘ features of a rite or custom from variations and accretions, 
we shall note which of the constituent elements of folklore 
enter into it, and which are wanting. We shall take 
environment into consideration, and, if survival be present, 
we shall try, (as I have urged before), to discover what 
it is a survival from ? Some time or other that survival 
must have fitted into its environment What was that 
environment ? What period, what state of society does 
the survival survive from ? We must, (I repeat once 
more), discriminate between survivals from medisval times 
and survivals from totemic times, survivals of barbarism 
and survivals of outworn cultures. 

I know that not every one is willing to admit that the 
latter form of survival exists, but I cannot for my own 
part see how it can be denied that cases of it do occur, 
as well as the converse, but more familiar, case of archaic 
survivals embedded in modem practice. How else, but as 
a survival from ancient or imported culture, can we account 
for the common use of the pentacle as a protective charm 
in-Wales, for finding an old Indian squaw reckoning 
^th archaic Celtic numerals used in Cumberland for 
counting sheep, and for hearing Jamaican negroes singing 
fragments of an old English ballad embedded in an 
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African folk-ta.le ?** Take folk-medicine ifor example. , Old- 
fashioned village doctresses all over England will tell you 
that you should never touch a hurt or sore with the fore¬ 
finger, because that finger is poisonous. The middle finger 
must always be used. ** Any doctor will tell you so,” one 
informant assured me; and once upon a time this was true 
enough. The use of the digitus ventficus was prohibited in 
all early medical treatises.^* Now it only survives among 
the folk.i* 

Again,—in 1902 a man was tried at Blackbuni for stealing 
a valuable dog, with intent to kill it, boil its body, and use 
the fat as an ointment for rheumatism “ More recently, 
an Irish friend volunteered the information to me that in 
Connaught the fat of young puppies (known as dog-grease) 
was esteemed a valuable remedy for rheumatism; and only 
last October I saw,(and unfortunately omitted to take note 
of), a newspaper article on dogs in Germany, in which it 
was incidentally mentioned that dogs there are liable to be 
killed for the sake of their fat, which is used for the cure of 
consumption. In another English case, which occurred in 
1885, a woman was found to have killed a newly>bom 
puppy, boiled it, and given the broth to her weakly infant 
to strengthen it.“ Signor Busutil gives a recii>e for the 
use of puppy broth in Malta as a popular remedy for the 
ill-effect of fright, which seems to be a common malady 
there.^ 

Now if we go back to the sixteenth century and to the 
autobiography of Ambroisc Par^,“ the great French 
suigeon, the most advanced and innovating practitioner 

“Trevelyan, Folklore ond Folk'Stories of Wales, p. 234; Locu, SfudUs im 
Nidderdalt ; Jckyll, Slouf^ and litory, pp. xxxvi., 26, a86. 

“ UnforUinaiely I have lost the reference to this. 

“ Let me point out in pa$sin|; that this is not a matter of magic or of religion, 
bat, like the prohibition to use the willow rod for chastisement, a precautionary 
measure based on a supposed natural property of ibe finger. 

“Mr. Percy Manning in Folk-Lore, voL aiv., pp 85-6, 

"Hid. “ Miss Eyre, Jbid., p 85. “Cited in Confessio Medici, p 65. 
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of his day, we find him obtaining from a brother surgeon 
' at Turin an invaluable recipe for a "balm” for dressing 
gunshot wounds, which previously, be it remembered, had 
been treated with boiling oil. This "balm” was made 
with ** young whelps just bom ” and earthworms preserved 
in Venice turpentine, boiled together in oil of lilies. Here, 
then, we find the newest and most approved leechcraft of 
i/iat day surviving in the folk-medicine of tAis ,—and notice 
that the original recipe came from Piedmont and was 
carried to Paris. In the same way, no doubt, it travelled 
, , to Germany, England, and Ireland, and probably where- 
' ever else soldiers fought in the making of modern Europe 
and surgeons dressed their wounds. 

, Another medical example. Here, there, and everywhere 
in the British Isles, first one folklorist and then another 
■, stumbles on a variant of the old toothache charm, to be 
Vwritten and carried about the patient, which runs some¬ 
what as follows,—" Peter sat on a marble stone. Jesus 
Christ said,—‘What aileth thee, PeterPeter saith,— 

‘ Lord, my teeth acheth so that I can neither go, lie, nor 
• stand.’ Jesus saith unto him,—‘Follow me, and whoso¬ 
ever weareth these lines for my sake, he shall never have 
the toothache.’ ” Latin versions of this popular charm 
occur in Anglo-Saxon and mediaeval medical treatises as 
formulae prescribed by approved authority.*® Here, again, 
the folklore remedy of the present day was the property 
of the learned in times past, and the medium by which it 
was disseminated was obviously an intrusive culture, namely 
^ the ecclesiastical culture of the Middle Ages. 

- Turn now to folk-literature, (if I may so call it). 

- The same "intrusive culture” must be responsible for 
the currency of the myth related in the Bitter Withy 
ballad , already referred to. The story of the Child Christ 

Snaking a bridge of sunbeams and his playfellows failing to 

* ®Cock*jme, Letekdomi, etc. tf tarly England', J. F. Pajme, En^isk 
Mtdicau in dtugla-Saxan TTmtt, p. 129. 
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follow Him over it, is a variant of a far less poetical one 
related in the Apocryphal Gospels, in which He sits, or 
hangs a jug, on a sunbeam, and His companions fail 
to do so. The part taken by the mothers of both is 
wanting. A French prose version of this story was ren¬ 
dered into Southern English rhymed verse about the year 
130a* Thus we can actually trace the steps by which 
the story from being locked up in books and in a dead 
language came within the ken of the English folk. Put 
into ballad-form, furnished, ballad-fashion, with a dramatic 
plot and climax, and adapted to their own belief and 
practice by the quaint suggestion of the maternal anger 
and the whipping with willow, it has been incorporated, 
as we have seen, into the native traditional lore. 

Nothing, in fact, illustrates the story of survival better 
than the history of the European ballad, as told in three 
recent essays by Professor W. P. Ker.*^ Before giving you 
the results of his investigations, however, let me make an 
attempt,—a very rash attempt, I am afraid!—to state 
exactly what a ballad is. 1 should define it as a lyncal 
narrative poem preserved by oral tradition, of which the 
characteristic features are that it is composed in rhyming 
stanzas and has a definite plot,—just a few incidents leading 
up to a climax, simply narrated, with conventional epithets, 
—green grass, red gold, fair maids, and the like,—with 
the same idea repeated several times in vaiying phrases, 

**C>nly one extimt Ms. oonUins this story, so Miss L. Toalmin Scoitli 
informs me, nxmely, that known as the Laurendan Codex of the Pseudo- 
Matthew, printed among TSschendoTfs Vatican Texts of the ilth centnry; 
but it occurs also in a Ladn History of the Infancy, from which the Fiench 
prose is taken. See Prof. Geronld in Pidlvatuns of tkt Modem Languagts 
Association of America, vol. xxxiii., i., ppi. and cf. Journal of the 

Folk-Song Society, vol. iv., pp. 29-47, where detailed notes on the ballad will 
be found. See also Mr. F. Sidgwick in Folk-Lore, vol. xix., p. 19a 

the Danish Ballads,'* Scottish fJistorical Feview, July, I 904 t 
July, 1908 j On the History of the Ballads, iioo-jjoo, {Proceeduigs of the 
British Academy) vol. it., (1910). 
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like the variations of a melody^ and, lastlj', in the most 
perfect and typical examples of the ballads, with a recurringf 
refrain or burden to guide the movements of the dancers. 
For the ballad, as the etymology of the word shows^, was 
ongctially a vocal accompaniment of dancing. 

Early in the twelfth century,—that great century of new 
impulses, new movements, new studies, and reformed insti¬ 
tutions, when society was knitting itself together again after 
the chaos of the Dark Ages,—carJy in that century, so 
Professor Ker tells us, preachers in different parts of 
Northern Europe began to denounce a new fashion of 
dancing and singing in churches and churchyards which 
had lately spread from France, The words of some of the 
caroles which they held up to reprobation have been pre¬ 
served and prove to be neither more nor less than refrains^ 
such as ballad-lovers know so well. The earliest French 
earohs seem to have been purely lyrical: songs, witiiout any 
narrative plotj and the French roTides^ preserve this early 
form to the present day; but narrative soon followed, and 
it was in this shape that the ballad spread to other 
countries. 

The traditional ballad is common to France^ the Penin¬ 
sula (with the single exception of Castile)^ Piedmont^ 
Germany, Scandinavia, and the English-speaking parts of 
the British Isles, It does not appear ever to have pene¬ 
trated into the region of Celtic culture^ and in Southern 
Europe it stops short at Tuscany, where the popular songs 
are purely lyrical The limited and well-defined area 
which it covers thus makes the task of investigation fairly 
possible. 

The place where above all others the ballad took root and 

if ^AvignoK on y dansSf tsmi m asd so fcuth. Our chil¬ 

dren's sin^iof guracEj—'“Here wc go reend the rDnEberry bush," “London 
bridge il broken down,'^ etc.,—ore c^ideDt]; clonely related to these rtttdei.. 
SonX of them Eire atill plEiyed hy adults here and there. 1 hare myself 
joined in Eobhy Bingo” a '’djoir’pftrty ” of grown-itp people in Derby- 
dure. 
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flourished was Scandinavia. The French lyrical dancing 
game came north just when what Professor Ker calls 'the 
“ Viking industry” was passing away and the Scandinavian' 
kingdoms were aspiring to enter into the comity of 
European nations. It carried all before it The old native 
alliterative unrhymed verse,® the old native literary culture, 
came to an end. The foreign culture planted in its place 
grew and flourished, and took on new and finer forms in its 
adopted home. The themes of the Danish ballads were 
not confined to the wandering tales,—the Singing Bone, 
the Elfin Lover, the hero poisoned by his sweetheart,— 
which the ballad has carried with it wherever it has 
penetrated. Political events, gallant feats of arms, and 
tragedies of the countryside, in Denmark and the sister- 
countries, were celebrated in ballads, which there “ became 
the form and vehicle of original heroic poetry,” and the 
Danish ballads, so say those who are conversant with the 
Northern tongues, surpass all others in fire and beauty. 

How is such a complete and extraordinary revolution to 
be accounted for,—the native form of poetry discarded and 
the foreign style adopted in its place ? Professor Ker • 
attributed it partly to the psychological moment at which - 
the novel fashion was introduced, but mainly to the social 
conditions of the environment in which it was planted. 
The old Northern system of land tenure favoured the 
growth of a class of freeholders neither nobles nor peasants, 
but, as we should say, untitled gentry. Early Danish- 
society was thus largely made up of small landowners, and 
was accordingly possessed of more solidarity and therewith 
more unity of culture than that of highly feudalized lands. 
‘*It is possible,” says Professor Ker, “for a nation to be 
gentle all through, ‘ the Quality’ not a distinct class from the 
Quantity.” However this may be, Danish historians are 

“These, one fancies, can ivever have been sang in chorus, mneh leas 
accompanied by dancing, but must always have been the property of the 
solitary skald or gleeman with his harp. 
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agreed that the ballads were originally, and for long, the 
pastime of the gentry. The Faroe Islanders, in their 
ballad-dances, have preserved what was the favourite 
amusement in the medixval (Danish country houses. Cer¬ 
tain it is that when, in the sixteenth century, the current 
traditional ballads were at length committed to writing, it 
was by Danish ladies, and in the most important case at 
the instigation of the queen. Moreover, mediaeval Denmark 
had scarcely any poetry besides the ballads. She had no 
literary poets, no Dante, no Chaucer. So the best poetic 
feeling of the country found expression in the shape of the 
ballad,'which was the oral literature of a nation, not of 
a class. 

• When the old social order of Denmark passed away, the 
living original ballad passed away with it, and ballad-poetry 
is now but a survival,—the survival of what once was cul¬ 
ture, the remains of which are gathered up by the folklore 
collector from the mouths of fishermen and peasants in 
lonely huts and obscure comers,—beautiful relics, but relics 
only.. 

But, long ere this stage was reached, the ballad-poetry 
of Scandinavia crossed the North Sea,—(thanks no doubt 
to the seafaring and commerdal habits of the North¬ 
men),—and found a congenial home in the Lowlands of 
Scotland.** Something in the rough, simple unlettered life 
of the Borders, resembling that of its earlier home, formed 
a suitable nidus for its growth. It became part of the life 
of the country; it was used to record local events and 
tragedies as it had been on the other side of the sea. As 
it travelled southwards into England it lost much of its 
original grace afhd fragrance. Presently it was no longer 

' ** Professor Ker points oat that among other similarities the Scandi- 
naTiari, Scottish, and English ballads all favour the double rehrain, while 
is France the refrain is only single, and in Germany is osually wanting 
altogether. 

So far, I have given the Professor’s views,—fiuthfuUy, I hope I—but I alone 
am responsible for what follows. 
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accompanied by dancing; it dropped its characteristic 
refrain. It degenerated in the hands of professional ballad- 
writers; it got printed on broadsheets; it travelled in 
pedlars' packs. Like the Last Minstrel it 

“ tuned to please a peasant’s ear 
The harp a King had loved to hear.” 

Divorced from the Customs to which it belonged, it became 
a dead relic, ” a mere survival.” 

Incidentally, the history of the genesis and decay of the 
ballad-poetry of the North bears on another important 
point,—the place of the racial clement in folklore. Though 
the geographical area covered by the ballads is not racial, 
but cultural, the racial clement is not absent We have the 
French setting the fashion to their neighbour-nations in 
styles of song and dance, as they did in architecture, in 
arms, and in chivalry, and as they do now in cookery and 
costume. In matters of method, France has always been 
the leader of Europe. Then we have the Northern nations 
exhibiting the special trait predicated of them by Professor 
Gwatkin, lecturing at Cambridge some ten or twelve years 
ago, (I quote from memory),—” They were not a people of 
marked original genius, but they were the best of learners, 
and soon bettered their masters.” The occasion of his 
observation was the rapid transformation of the rude 
Northmen who settled on the French coast in the ninth 
and tenth centuries into the polished Norman chivalry of 
the eleventh. The ** Norman ” architecture which they 
brought with them into England speaks to this day of the 
mutual relations of France and Scandinavia, and Professor 
Ker’s story of the connection between the French and 

* Ballad-daocing, however, sarvived in England down to the reign of 
Elizabeth, If not later. “ Ballets or daunces are songs which being sang to 
a dittic may likewise be daanced," Morle/s Plaine and easie intraduition t» 
Practical Musickt, 1597. “The infinite nambet of Ballads set to sundry 
pleasant and delightful tunes by amusing and witty composers, with country 
dances fitted thereto,” Butler's Principlrs of Musirkt, 1636. (Quoted, Harold 
Simpson, A Century of Ballads, pp. 4, 5). 

C 
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Danish ballads is unintentional evidence to the same 
effect It is evident that race gives the ballads their 
colour, though culture gave them form and social environ¬ 
ment vitality. 

One more group of survivals must be mentioned before 
I close. It is one which has so far received little notice 
from collectors, and I am the more anxious to draw 
attention to it because it is one into which any resident in 
England can enquire for himself in his own locality, and 
because the details which would assuredly come to light in 
the course of such an enquiry would be of the utmost 
savice in compiling the projected great edition of Brand. 
I refer to the Annual Wakes as they are called in the 
northern counties, known as Feasts in the southern counties, 
and Revels in the extreme south and west, still held in the 
majority of country villages on the anniversary of the patron 
saint of the village church. Few perhaps realize how many 
interesting features are connected with these local festivals,, 
—the special viands prepared for them, the special sports 
celebrated at them, the dates (often reckoned by Old Style) 
on which they are held, and the agricultural seasons 
with which they coincide. One such wake was brought 
to my notice for the first time last autumn, that, namely,, 
at West Witton in Wensleydale (Yorkshire), which begins 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day (August 24th) and lasts several 
days. On the last day of the wake the children drag 
an effigy, supposed to represent the saint, up and down 
the village, and finally throw it on to a bonfire, shouting 
the following rhyme: 

- “At Burskill Beck he broke his neck. 

„ -V At Wadham’s End he couldn’t fend. 

At Birskill End he made his end. 

; ' At Penhill Crags he tore his rags. 

, . - At Hunter’s Thom he blew his horn. 

At Capplebank Stee he broke his knee.” 

These names seem to be parish boundaries. The rite 
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is called "burning owd Baric.”* Obviously it cannot 
be accounted for by any post-Christian form of culL It is 
a survival of something earlier, which has outlasted more 
than one set of beliefs, so that we have here in the 
Church-Wake an archaic survival and a survival from 
culture, meeting and coalescing in a single rite. 

So great is the difference between Then and Now 
that I need hardly, I think, enter into any defence of 
the use of the word " survival ” with reference to these old 
church dedications. What significance have the names 
of St. Pancras and St Vedast to the ordinary Londoner 
of the present day? Even the best-known and best- 
authenticated saints are now, for the most part, regarded 
from a point of view widely different from that of the men 
who placed our ancient churches under their protecting 
care. I should like to say a great deal as to these sub¬ 
sidiary cults of mediJBval Christendom, but I must not 
detain you too long. I will only point out that the de¬ 
dication of a church usually reveals the approximate date 
of the establishment of a site of Christian worship on 
the spot, together with the special form and bias of the 
newly introduced cult There were fashions in saints in 
the Middle Ages, as there were in the architecture and 
in anhour. The Roman and Celtic missions, the British 
and the Anglo-Saxon Church, all had their special saints. 
The Norman Conquest introduced others, and the Crusades 
others again. Even the reasons which determined the 
choice of a particular saintly guardian may sometimes 
be discovered by local investigation. 

On the other side, the barbaric or archaic side of the 
survival, I will remind you that we have historical evidence 
that the feasts of Pagandom were of set policy taken over and 

*Tbc aathority for these details is onlj the local guide-book (Tfu Grttn 
Dale cf Wentley, by Edmund : Elliot Stock, 1909, p. 156), and it is 
not stated whether the custom is still observed. Any one who would make a 
pilgriniage to Weoslejrdale nest August, and investigate the matter on local- 
historical and economic lines would deserve the thanks of all folklorists. 
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adopted by the Church. As a matter of fact, local annual 
feasts which we cannot but call pre-Christian still linger, 
independently of churches or parishes, in the well-dressings 
of the north of England and the hiU-wakes of ray own 
special county, Shropshire,*^ There was usually some 
special rite to be performed at these hill-wakes, and even 
sometimes a mythic pretext for the ascent of the hill. 
At Pontesford Hill wakes, which were kept up on Palm 
Sunday within living memory, and perhaps linger still, 
the excuse was the search for a golden arrow, dropped 
by a nameless king in battle, and only to be found by 
the predestined person, upon which event some curse 
was to be removed, or some great estate was to change 
hands. The story varies. A ^ haunted yew-tree ” grew, 
—DO doubt still grows,—upon the hill, and the first 
spray gathered from it on this day was held to be a 
talisman against all misfortune for the year, and, if any 
one could run down the steep side of the hill and dip 
a finger into a pool at the foot, reputed to be bottom¬ 
less, he or she would inevitably marry the first person 
of the opposite sex encountered after the feat. I must 
not omit to add the historical fact that a battle was 
really fought on or beneath Pontesford Hill in the year 
66 i, between the West Saxons and the Welsh. There 
is a Saxon or British camp on the hill, and there is 
some earthwork or other early monument on the site of, 

I think, every hill-wake I have heard of. 

Into some such environment as this were the saintly 
patrons imported. The hill-wakes, whose raison d'etre in 
some vanished social system is now absolutely forgotten, 
and probably indiscoverable,. arc now mere survivals, if 
indeed they still survive at all. The church-wakes, wanting 
the living religious belief which once animated them, are 
also only survivals. But the way in which, even in survival, 

^ I know of bat two or three bill-wakes in other counties, but there must 
florelj be others adll unrecorded. 
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they show remnants of the imported Belief interwoven 
into the groundwork of native Custom is to my mind 
an additional testimony to the Essential Unity of Folklore* 
This, then, is the view that it seems to me the Society 
should endeavour to set before the world,—that Folklore 
is not ”a fortuitous concourse of atoms,” but an entity, 
the product of the human mind, made up of three com¬ 
plementary elements,—Belief, Custom, and Story,—and 
liable to be influenced and varied by external circum¬ 
stances. Racial idiosyncrasies, geographical isolation, 
economic changes, migration, warfare, conquest, slavery, 
and the peaceful importation of foreign culture, all affect 
and influence the folklore of individual peoples. When 
any of its component elements are dropped, the remainder 
constitute what we call a survival. Custom may lose its 
raison d'Sire or its animating belief, and survive as a 
mere fossil. Belief, unsupported by social custom, may 
still persist as a living principle of action. Both may 
assimilate new beliefs and new customs so thoroughly 
that it requires close analysis to distinguish the new from 
the old. In varying degrees these phenomena are common 
to the folklore of both civilised and uncivilised peoples. 

Students have made some progress in ascertaining what 
causes folklore to decay, but what causes the surviving 
elements to survive ? What vacuum does the survival 
fill ? What need of human nature, craving to be supplied, 
keeps it alive through the ages } What human idios3rn- 
crasy preserves it when it has reached a fossil state ? 
These are questions not answered yet, scarcely even 
approached. They remain as a problem for the future. 

Charlotte Sophia Burne. 

Note I. Dancikg Ballads. 

The following extracts from private letters written by a lady then 
resident in the Far6e Islands may be interesting. The writer’s 
natnwis suppressed for obvious reasons. 
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“November, 1901. • 

“ I have given my party. Fifty people attended, thirty-eight of 
them ‘grown-ups.’ It began at 7.30 and ended at 2.15 a.m., 
starting with a trifle of 165 verses about a certain 'Earl of Engel- 
land’ and his two sons. You could have heard my party half a 
mile, and it was supposed to be a very fine entertainment We 
had coflee, Jul-kage^ Scotch biscuits, tobacco, cigars, and sweets, 
and I doubt if any other church-capital ever gave a dance to all 
the youth of the city for the sum of fourteen shillings 1 The 
gentlemen all wore their hats, and most of them neck-mufflers. 

' Kissing games * followed from 1 o’clock to 2.15, and there was one 
vaj pretty figure-dance, when twenty of the gentlemen’s garters 
were used. Altogether it was a great success.” 

* ‘ - “Nov. a3rd, 1902. 

■ “I wish you could have attended a large wedding in-that 

I saw last week. It lasted 50 hours, and dancing went on about 
46 hours out of the fifty. I saw one jnra/-grandfather, grandfather 
to the bride, dancing vigorously the old Danish ballad ‘ There 
lived two Earls in Engcliand,’ 165 verses long. He was 86 years 
old. Most of the dance ballads were old Danish kempeviser^ but 
there were also Fardsk ones ,—The Long Serpent^ Sigmund’s ballad, 
Jakoba Mon, one of the Charlemagne ballads, and perhaps eight 
or nine more during the whole time of dancing.” 

In another letter the writer states that the dances cease during 
the season of Lent. 


Note II. The Dedications of Churches. 

The Roman Mission under Augustine introduced the venera¬ 
tion of the Apostles. The names of St. Peter, St Andrew, etc, 
with the local Roman saints Gregory and Lawrence, mark their 
fbnndadons. St Mary and All Saints are of every date and school 
The Celtic Church revered its own holy men, as we see to this day 
both in the dedications and the place-names of Wales and Cornwall 
The Anglo-Saxon Church, later, followed to some extent in its steps, 
and commemorated,—(to mention only a few),—St. Cuthbert and 
St Chad, St Hilda, St Edith, and St Mildred. St Leonard, 
protector of captives, and St Giles, patron of cripples, the 
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-woodland heiinit saints of France, are acaoDg those who came in 
-with the Norman Conquest St Nicholas of Myra, St Geoi;ge of 
Cappadocia, St Margaret of Antioch, St Katharine of Alexandria, 
and others, bear wiinesa to the influence of the Cmsades* 
Dedications to the Holy Trinity are not older than the twelfth 
^^entiiry, when the festival of Trinity Sunday was first iDscitucofl. 
Before that, Whitsunday had governed the Calendar to the end of 
the ecclesiastical year. Sometimes ]>art of the fabric of a church 
Suggests an older date than the dedication. This is likely to be 
^ue to re^consecratiou after alterations, a ceremony which was held 
to be necessary if the site of the high altar were changed. When 
this occurred, the original patron saint was sometimes deserted tor 
■one more popular at the time of the rebuilding. 

The following cases will suffice to exemplify the luannei of the 
distribution and growth of the devotion to the saints. The church 
•of the immense mtither'parish of Stoke'on-Trent (StaETordshire), 
mentioned in Domesday Book, is dedicated to St. Beter. It is 
situated ou the river-side, where doubtless the amcientstockade from 
which the place appears to take its name once guarded the passage 
of the Trent, and which would obviously he a convenient centre 
for mtssionaiy labours. High above it, on the hin.flide5, stand 
the daughter-churclies, Si. Majgacet of Wolstanton and St Giles 
of Newcastle-uoder-LjTne,— “ under'' Lyme Forest). The 
-other churches of the Five Towns ate more or less moderiL 1 was 
lately told ^ of the parallel case of South Stoke in Oxfordshire on 
the banks of the Thames, with the littlft daughter-church, or rather 
<hapeliy, of Woodcote, on the uplands of the old Chiltero Forest, 
four miles away. South Stoke is dedicated to Sh Andrew, the 
fisherman, ''the first missionaryj^brotherof St, Peter,-^Woodcot^ 
to'St, Leonard. A long straight trackway across the common, 
:(unen closed down to connects the one wilh the other. It 

is called the Ataying-ioajj for there is no right of burial at Wood- 
cote, though tliere is a churchyard. (Ill this conriiection was 
tnentioned the common popular belief that the passage of a funeral 
procession confers a right-ofiway for ever after,) Wlthiti the 
■memory of the present generation a great lair for sheep and cattle 

“By Mt. E. li. Einiwy, of Oxford, hom iniarmfttion of the Bfiv. H. G- 
Rector of South Stoke with Woodcote and lliJi(W«Lf a native of the place. 
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was annually hsld in what is now the recneatloQ grouTid near the 
churchyard, on the Monday after the November. (The 6th 
November is St. Leonard’s Day; the i6th probably represents 
Old Style.) It was killed by the linderpest epidemic of iS66^ bnt 
before that the then rector, (the father of the present), had put a 
stop to the peoDing of the sheep in the churchyard, mneh to the 
discontent of the fanners, who considered they were being deprived 
of a right. 

It is very common to find that Feasts or Wakes are dated by 
“ Old Style,” eleven days later chan the prewnt, or " Gregorian/' 
calendar. Great popular resentment was displayed when the new 
calendar was introduced in 1753. The people fancied they had 
been somehow robbed of a. rightful possession, and ^‘Give ua 
back OUT eleven days " became an election cry. But it ifi very 
curious to find a reminiscence of the discontent it the present day, 
"lingering on,” writes my nephew, the JRev. R. V. H. Biune, 
curate of Slough, under date April 7th, 1909, “in the bruin of 
a gcnitLae old countryman who can remember sickles, and the 
parson^s tithe.ahear, and shoeing cattle with leather to drive them 
to the London market. I was talking to him the other day, and 
he seemed to have a grievance against “ the new calendar."' 
“ Oliver Cromwell or someone’'^ took away eleven days, and the 
seasons never altered to suit, and so you find that you never get 
April weather until April nth, because April r-ir really belongs 
to March. Old Michaelmas Day, too, used to be October nth* 
They have altered it now to September a9th. He reroembered 
taking a house on Old Michaelmas Day for twelve calendar 
months, and they wanted him to go out on New Michaelmas 
Day. But he wouldo^t go 1 They used to begin spring sowing at 
the earUie time as the parson began his Lent sermons. Yes, Lent 
varied a good deal, but if yon started when the patson did you 
weren't far wrong. (His niece explained that they thought it 
brought a kind of blessing on the crops.)’’ 

The spring wiieat, in Shropshire, used to be known as the 
“ Lent tillin’,'’ (G, F. Jackson, Shr&p^Jtin W&rdbe&k), 

This is a divergence from Wakes, but perhaps not an un¬ 
interesting example cf “survival.” 



BUSHONGO MYTHOLOGY. 


BY K. TORDAV. 

{Read at Meetings November i 6 th, 191a) 

The Bushongo are a people better known under the name 
of Bakuba, a sobriquet given to them by their neighbours 
and meaning “ the people of the lightning ’*; strictly speak¬ 
ing they ought to be called Bashi Bushongo, i.e. "the sons 
of Bushongo.” The population of the kingdom of Bushongo 
cannot much exceed one hundred thousand, and* is com¬ 
posed of tribes originating from various distant parts of 
Africa. The backbone of the kingdom is formed by the 
Bambala, who originate from the Soudan, having immi¬ 
grated from the neighbourhood of lake Tchad \ the 
western part of the population comes from the Upper 
Congo; and in the south we find a branch of the Baluba, 
whose original home was somewhere near Lake Nyassa, 
This diversity of origin accounts for a corresponding 
diversity of tenets, although to a certain extent there has 
been an interchange of customs and beliefs. 

The version of their mythology given by the Moaridi, 
the Bambala elder who is the official historian of the king¬ 
dom, is as follows:—In the bcgiiming the world consisted 
only of water, and there was absolute darkness. In this 
chaos Bumba, the Chembe (God), reigned alone; he was 
like a man in form, but of enormous size, and white in 
colour. One day he vomited the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, and under the influence of the sun the water began 
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away and sandbanks to appear above the 
^ surface. Again Bumba vomited, and brought forth the 
l^pard, the crested eagle, the' crocodile* s. small fish, 
, tlfe tortoise, the lightning, the scarabeus, and the goat 
- Next he vomited a great number of meo* but only one 
. -of them was white Like him self j this was Loko Yima^ the 
founder of the royal family. The nnen and animals thus 
created took up the task of peopling the world, vomiting 
mammalia, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, and plants. The 
lightning soon began to cause much mischief, so Bumba 

- <!xiled it to heaven, whence it may come only rarely to 
||¥/"the earth, so as to enabit. the people to obtain fire from the 
^^rees it has struck, 

Butnba then gave every village its particular tabu* 
■.^.'IfhxB tabu ,is called the “angestral prohibitions,” as dis^ 
tjnguished from the moral code, which is called “ the royal 
prohibitk^^s/' This moral code is condensed into twenty 
^ prohibitiions; these prescribe that the king* parents, and 
tile elders are to be honoured, that the life and property of 
friend and foe are to be respected evin tfi of war, that 
AH enemy in need must be helped, and, in one word, that a 
Ti obit life must be lived. 

At'this time the Eushongo lived near a large lake, and 
this lake contained palm, wine instead of water. The story 
goes that one day a woman defiled the lake, and in con¬ 
sequence of this the palm wine disappeared and in its place 
there was a deep ravine in which there grew four varieties 
of young trees, that had never been seen before. When 
these trees grew up to a great height, a pygmy discovered 
'' how to obtain palm wine by tapping them. 

^ . The first king, Loko Yima, was succeeded by his daughter, 

' “who taught Jlhe^people how to build houses. Her son and 
successor was Woto, who gave people personal names, and 
to whom the use of iron was revealed by Bumba. He 

- introduced circumcision and the ordeal by poison. 

Woto is said to have committed incest with one of his 
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sisters, and after some time she bore him a son, who wis^ 
called Nyimi Lelc. When their shame became knoWn, 
popular indignation reached such a pitch that Woto bJadc 
his son leave the country, and Kyimi Lelc travelled to the . 
south and became the founder of the Bashilele nation • 
This did not suffice to assuage popular feeling, and Woto 
at last decided to leave the country. Before doing so he 
took' revenge on his persecutors by causing their fowls to 
die and by making their millet rot. Finally he tried to 
appoint some man of no origin as his successor, but was 
outwitted by the rightful heir, Nyimi Longa. Before start¬ 
ing on his journey, Woto set fire to his village, and it was 
his wife Ipopa who invented the use of vegetable salt;;' by 
tasting accidentally some of the ashes. 

Nyimi Longa was succeeded by his nephew, Minge Bcn- 
gela, under whom the Bushongo nation emigrated. The ., 
production of fire by friction was revealed to a man named 
Kerikeri, who lived in the time of the twenty-seventh ruler; 
how the secret of it was given away by him to the beautiful,, 
daughter of the king, is one of the prettiest stories of 
Bushongo mythology. 

.The initiation ceremonies were instituted in order that' 
the boys ziiight not brave their parents, and might be. 
taught'to vfear neither foe, nor beast, nor fire, nor water,^ 
nor ghosts. An account'b given of the invention of the 
bull-roarer, which is used in connection with these cere¬ 
monies. _ 

The second version is that of the Bangongo, the people > 
who originate from the Upper Congo. Here we find from 
the beginning a complete world, only inhabited by an aged 
couple. These old people lived on the banks of a great 
water, when one day the sky suddenly opened and there 
appeared an incarnation of the divinity,—(according to 
Bangongo ideas, God is intellect; thus an idiot is a god¬ 
less man, and a great artist a man full of God),—called 
Bomazi, who predicted to the old people that a child would 
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be born to them. This happened, and when the child, a 
girl, greiTT up, Bomazi married hen She bore him five 
children, each one of whom became the ruler of a people. 
Two of these children, Moelo and Woto, were twins. The 
son of the former committed adultecy with the three wives 
of the latter, and, as his father i-efused to banish him, the 
incensed Wololeft the country for ever. He had not left the 
village for more than a few days when his brother had cause 
to regret his departure, for there was no sun. and Moelo could 
not see, when he toolc a wife, if she were pretty or not; nor^ 
if he plucked a fruit, if it were ripe or unripe ■ nor, ff a man 
approached him, if he were friend or foe. So he called 
three of his men, and bade them go forth and find Woto 
and request him to give some remedy for the darkness. 
"Ill order that your mission may be successful/’ he said, 
" it is imperative that, you should not quarrel on the way 
nor pause on your journey to fish.” But one of the mes¬ 
sengers did stop to fish, and quarrelled with the two others, 
and all three returned unsuccessfully. So Moelo punished 
and retained the quarrelsome man, and sent his dog in his 
stead with the others. With the animal's help they found 
Woto, who gave them three birds,—the Mata! cuckoo, the 
cock, and the weaver bifd,“and bade them let these loose 
in their village and theii go to sleep. '' When you Ivear tJte 
cuckoo, do not move; when you hear the code call, do not 
move; but, when you bear the weaver bird, leave your 
huts and see.” They returned and followed his advice, 
and, when the third bird sang ^wa asftf, they all 

came out, and there shone the sun in all Its glory. 

At this time disease and death were unknown, but a 
man with a deformed tongue invented them. To escape 
him, the whole tribe emigrated ; but the mischievous man 
followed them, and since this men have been subject to 
illness and death. 

The Bangongo have a story, somewhat similar to the 
Bambala tale, of a lake of palm wine, relating how people 
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learned to drink water, how the lake, whence they used to 
fetch their supply, was polluted by an obstinate woman, 
and how the palm-trees grew in consequence of this. The 
invention of iron is attributed to ghosts, who made their 
revelation to a man in his dream. It is said of Woto 
that, while travelling in the forest, the pygmies sprung 
out of the crevices of old trees in consequence of his 
magic incantation. 

The above account, like the Bambala mythology, has, 
of course, not been related to me as a continuous story; 
both have come to me in the shape of short stories, and it 
has been my work to put them together. Anachronisms 
are frequent, but I did not think it wise to try to have 
them explained to me, as questions of this kind invariably 
put the story-teller in a bad temper. I cannot now go into 
the details of the Baluba mythology. It may be sufficient 
to state that it resembles in its main points the account 
given of other Baluba peoples. 

Mythology may contain a good deal of real information, 
however much clothed in fiction, for him who knows how to 
read between the lines; for example, the Bushongo legends 
have enabled me to fix the ancestral home of these peoples. 
In this, of course, ethnography and physical anthropology 
are also to be considered, and it must give pleasure to the 
lovers of folklore to find that the cultural, linguistic, and 
physical features have all corroborated the evidence of 
mythology. But the stories I have related may possibly 
contain even more than mere information about the 
ancestral home of these tribes; they may perchance give 
us an indication as to the civilizations with which this 
people, occupying culturally such a high position amongst 
Africans, have in remote times come into contact History 
tells us that a great king of this people has travelled widely 
to the west, and this might lead to the supposition that 
European influence accounts for the cosmogony and the 
occurrence of very un-African patterns in their art As 
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for the former I must leave this an open questioiij but 
for the latter there is strong evidence against such an 
assumption. The most un-African shapes are found 
amongst tribes related to the Buahongo, who have never 
been under the influence of the traveller king, and who 
are the most conservative and most averse to strangers of 
all people I have ever met. Furthermore^ there is evidence 
that in Other parts of Africa the legends of the creation 
equally resemble the stories of Genesis, and express the 
same ideas^ put into a negro shape. I call your attention,, 
in connection with this, to the tenth chapter of Mr, 
Dennett’s Nigerian Studies, 

There is another interesting fact to bo tonsideredt 
According to tradition the divine ancestor of the tribe 
was 3. white man, and tliis might suggest that it was 
some North-African Mussulman who was the founder of 
the nation. This is not more absurd than the fact chat 
the rajah of Sarawak or the king of the Cocos islands 
should be Englishmen, But this again is difficult to 
bring into accordance with the fact that the loom was 
only introduced within historical times, the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

Then there is the man Woto. It cannot have failed to 
strike you that, differing quite considerably from each 
other, both accounts make Woto the moving spirit of 
the migration. In connection with him I must mention 
to you two incidents that impressed me greatly. One 
occurred in the country of the Bashilele, an independent 
branch of the Bushongo^ where I could obtain no infor¬ 
mation of the past of these people owing to their reluctance 
to discuss these matters with the first white man they ever 
saw; so I, threw out baits and mentioned names like 
Bumba, Etoch, and Moelo, but without the slightest effect; 
but, when 1 happened to name Woto, there was a general 
outcry of recognition. 

The other puzzled me still more. The stories have been 
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told several times to me, and there were always some slight 
variations, omissions, or additions. But one sentence was 
never altered, was never forgotten, and was always told to 
me with an expression that clearly showed that special im- 
p>ortance was attached to it This was in connection with 
the incident when Woto meets the pygmies in the forest. 
They are always made to say, and that in the very same 
words,—“What a man I No men, howsoever strong they 
may be, may try to seize him. Women alone shall hold 
him captive.” There may be nothing remarkable in this; 
but, when it is repeated over and over again, and every 
informant uses the same terms, and all refuse to enter 
into explanations, it becomes as bad as a nightmare. 

These Bushongo stories are only a small part of the 
legends preserved by them, and they have furthermore a 
remarkable' treasure of interesting proverbs. 


E. Torday. 
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Shilo; a DEV0WSH1R& Folk-Taix. 

The following tale was noted down from the recital of a Devon^ 
shire lady on July iothf 1909. She leaint it from an old nurse 
who came from Ottery St, Maty about fifty years ago. 

There was once a farmer walking through his fields thinking 
very sorrowfully of the bad times and how he should find means 
to pay hia neitt rent. All at once he heard weeping and wailmg^ 
and a voice exclaiming:^—“Oh dear^ oh dear, iVe lost my shiLO'I 
What shall I doj what shall I do, IVe lost my shilo I Where’s my 
shilo, wheire’s my shilo ? Wliat shall I do ? ” 

The fajmetj looking over the hedgOj saw a little widened man^ 
and, although he had never Geen a pixy before, he knew it must 
be a pixy. “Ponr little chap,” says he^ “they aftms to have their 
ttoubles as well as us mortals/ 

Going on a little further through the fields,, he came to some 
hayricks. Between two of the hayricks he espies a little brown 
bundle crying feebly, picks it up, and takes it home to his wife, 
who was very fond of children, not having any of her own. The 
old lady had got some hot toast and cider down by the fire 
wariEing for her husband against he came in. She took out some . 
of the soaked bread and put it into the little bab/s mouth, which 
revived it vetj^ quickly. The old lady was delighted with the 
little brown baby, and wanted to keep it for her own; but during 
dinner her husband happened to mentio-ii that he had seen the 
poor old pixy crydog for the loss of his shilo. 

“You old fule,” says the old woman, “can’t "^ee put two and 
two together? If Pd only knawed ’bont thicky pixy avore,. I 
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should’n a kept the cheeld so long. Make haste, put on your hat, 
and take the cheeld down to the old pixy, for if he knaws us be 
keepin’ un yer he’ll lead us a pretty dance. You knaws what 
ticklish little chaps they be.” 

The fanner hastened to put on his hat and wrap up the little 
child, who by this time was laughing and chirping merrily. The 
fanner went to the place where he had seen the pixy, found no 
traces of the little man, and returned home. His wife was very 
worried, although she cuddled and kissed the little baby, wishing 
all the time it were her own. 

Late that evening the farmer again sallied forth with the baby 
wrapped up warmly, and to his great delight heard agrin the 
mournful wail,—“ Where’s my shilo ? I’ve lost ray shilo 1 ” 

He called out to the old man, who was quickly at his side, and 
in his great delight seized the baby and rushed off with it without 
thanking the farmer. 

That night with their toast and cider the old couple bemoaned 
their fate at having kept the child so long, as they feared the 
pixies would be angry and pay them out. But to their great 
surprise next morning on coming down stairs they found the 
kitchen fire lit, the breakfast ready, and the house swept j and 
when the farmer went into the yard and fields he found the 
com threshed, and the work that would have taken him the 
whole day all finished. And every morning they found that 
during the night every bit of the work of the farm had been 
done and of the house; so that they had to hire no labour, grew 
quite rich, and were happy ever after. 

W, P. Merrick. 


A Folklore Survey of County Clare {continued from vol. 
xxi, p. 487). 

XI. Charms^ Amulets^ and Magical Rites. 

Cursing Stones .—In some cases the use of the round stones 
generally,—but not by the peasantry,—called “ cursing stones ” is 
not for magical purposes, and there is often no belief in their 
efficacy for good or evil. For example, the rounded stones on 
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Si. John's altar at Killone “Abbey," and those at KinalHa and 
ELoss, ap[>eaT to be used only as a mde rosary to keep count of 
the prayers and “ rounds" offered at these shnneSr At Killone 
the well and altar lie under old ash^trees at the end of a lake, 
with the gables and two east windows of the convent sliowing 
between the tail trunks (Plate III). On the altar lie, or rather 
lay, seven of the cake-like concretions found in the shale of the 
district; On my last visit I only saw five. These etooes used to 
be moved, one at each “round," as the penitent went on the 
knees along the grassy slope and ended each time by prayer 
on the altar steps. At the lonely little oratory and cave of 
St. Colman MacDuach, under the high cliff of Kinallia in Glen- 
columbcille^ we find several of these stones and a flat slab with 
two parallel shallow Ratings, (each with one end rounded)i lying 
on the altar (Plate IV.)- At Ross, near Loop Head, numerous 
rounded stones from the neighbouring shingle beach lie on the 
altar in the Saints' church,—one of them hollowed like a shallow 
saucer. I have seen no religious rites at either of the latter 
churches, and so can tell nothing of the part played by these 
objects. Killeany church, near Llsdoonvarna, has a primitive 
altar, carefully built of large rude limestone blocks, in the grave¬ 
yard, and on it lie several of the shale concretions.' I have 
seen other examples at Glenqtiin, Kilcredauij, and elsewhere. 

The “bad member” of the group is the set of “cursing stones" 
at Kilmoon, between Killeany and Lisdoonvama. They lie on a 
dry-stone wall under an old wind-bent tree at the holy well* 
adjoining the ruin in the field to the west of the church, and were 
brought to more than local knowledge some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago. A farmer was prosecuted by a beggar woman for 
beating and laming her. He put forward as his defence, (at petty 
sessions, I think, at Corofin), that “she swore to turn the stones 
of Kilmoon” against him. It was believed that, if a. person went 
fasting to the place and did seven rounds “against the sno,” 
turning each stone in the same unlucky direction, the mouth of 
the person against whom the stones were torned w'ould be twisted 

^54* Plate V, reprofliiiied hete from Plate IX in the ef ihe Rvyaf 

Iriih Ataditfiy^ Ser. IIL voL vi* by kind perraisMOiai of the Codocil of that 
body* 
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under his ear, and his face permanently distorted* It is saW that 
the magistrate, in consequence of the strong local belief in the 
possibility of such injury, regarded the farmer's act as one of 
bona fide self-defence, and advised him to end the grievance by 
satisfying the damaged would-be practitioner of the black art with 
a sum of money. 

Sacrificing black cocks and Besides the rites of the 

“cursing stones,” avowedly malignant ceremonies have been 
performed at two, if not three, places in East Clare. At ^melly, 
near Clare Castle, at an unknown period remote even in 1840, 

“ a black cock, without a white feather,” was offered to the Devil 
on the so-caUed “Druid’s altar,”—two fallen pillars near an 
earthen ring beside the avenue,—to avenge the Mcrificer on ^ 
enemy, but in this case it brought an equivalent misfortune on the 
sacrificer himself. The Duchess de Rovigo, an heiress of the last 
Stamer of CameUy, used the story, combined with irrelevant 
family legends and pseudo-archaeology, in a poem dated 1839, but 
I obtained it, as given above, from a more reliable source, her 
mother, in 1873 and 1882, as well as from my brothers and 
sisters, who heard it in “ the forties.” When I was at the dolmen 
near the house at Maryfort in 1869, an old servant, Mrs. Eliaa 
Egan iMt Armstrong), said to me.-“ Don’t play at that bad place 
where the dhrudes [druids], glory be to God I, offered black cocks 
to the Devill” Possibly a legend like that at Camelly hung 
round the place at that time, but I found none in later years. 
The third case, however, admits of no doubt. It occurred m 
1879, not very far from the place last mentioned. A “black 
beast ” was cut into quarters and offered at the four comers of a 
field to bring ill luck on the owners. It was locally believed to 
have been offered to Satan, but this was indignantly denied by 
the reputed offerers of the unhaUowcd sacrifice. I heard this 
from many persons in the immediate neighbourhood, (including 
one member of the family against whom the charm was directed), 
from 1879 onwards. Local feeling is, or was recently, so strong 
that I do not publish the names and fuller details m my possession. 


*This rite is referred U> by Sir Samuel Fcibuwu in Uys oj tU WtUern^ 
Daily in the mystic ring they turned the maledictiTe stones. 

(** Bnrial of King Cormac”), 
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AmuUts .—^These are very tartly found in Clare^ although 
their religious equivalents are coimmonH Au amber bead, used as a 
charm in cb ildbirch, was Jong preserved & I Ennis (Plate VI)^ It bore 
in ogham chatacters L.M.C.B.D.V.," which, as Proli IL A. S* 
Macalister notes,® closdy corresponds to an ogham inscription on 
a stone near Fahan, County Kerr)^, vii. (as T is 

equivalent to D, and V partially to Mh), (Plate IV). The letters are 
probably the initials of a formula or prayer like those on religious 
medals. Dr. G. U. MacIvamairL appositely quotes from the 
IfitmiJies of St Eloi of Limoges, (bonr urea 5 SS), " let no woman 
hang amber round her neck . ^. or have recourse either to 
ehcbanterB,.. O'! to engravers of amulets,” and “do not tie 
strings round the necks of women."* 

An unbreakable equivalent to the “Luck of EdeahalS” has 
been kept, for time out of mind, by the head of the Westropp 
family in Munster. On it the preservation of the estates was said 
to depend, but, as they ate now sold, the “luck” must dud 
another field for the exercise of its benevolent tutelage. The 
legend existed in four distantly-related branches of the farnilyK 
As told by Jobu Westropp of Lismobano (Clare), before lySo, to 
the father of one of my iurormauts,® the legend ran much as 
follows When the first of our family in Ireland went to see the 
Kilkerin property [on the Shannon in the south-west of Clare], he 
saw a black bird, [a raven, ot crow, or comiorani, in the various 
versions], rise out of the river with a fish iu its month, which it 
dropped and commenced to eat, Wlien Westropp approached it 
ilew away, and, as he saw something shining in the sun, he went 
to the fish and found a gold riug.”*^ The tale varied as to the 
bird between the Westropps of Fortanne (Clare) and those of 
Cork, and the latter located it only "on the Shannon.” The 
ring, now held by CoL John Massy Westropp of Doonass (Clare), 
is of plain gold, and probably dates from the eatliet part of the 
seventeenth century, with arms of five yRfwj'j de lys forming a cross 

* Tf^xioitioat of Jioyid Iriah Asendom^^ voL mxi, pp, 31^-9. 

* LitntrUJi Fitld Cluh Jout nilf vdI. ij, pp. ai^-aao, 

* Gcoiije Westropp of Quinsbanough. 

*PBn of Kilkeiiti was moTtga^wl 6o Moantfort WeidiOipp ktc in and 
)i« Seems to luve purctiased it befnie the end of aud owned Jt in ]^^4. 
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with the cadency mark of the mullet, and a wreath, the last relic 
of the effaced crest. “A famous antiquary in Cork” told my 
father that it was the ring of a Spanish knight^ lost in the 
Armada,—none of whose ships were wrecked within very many 
miles of Kilkerin,—while the bows of the wreath were the sacred 
tetragramraaton,—such was local archaeology in 1840 1 The 
“ raven ” version was that most popular, but it was a cormorant 
that figured in the oldest version recovered by me. 

Another highly valued gold ring is preserved by the Molony 
family of Kiltanon. It belonged to an ancestor’s brother, a 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kilaloe, about 1690, but no supersti¬ 
tion attached to it so far as I could learn from the last generations 
of the family. I have been told also of a “ lucky ” flint arrow 
head, or thunderbolt," preserved by another family in the north 
of the county,’^ but know nothing of its qualities. 

It was lately, and I believe is still, the custom at Scattcry 
Island on the lower Shannon for each boat to bring a pebble 
from St. Senan's grave, or even from the beach. In 1816 a 
leaf from his “aider” (elder-tree) was equally effectual in pre¬ 
serving from wreck. A “ slip ” of the mountain ash or a forked 
hazel twig protects against fairies. A red string round the neck 
protects a child against fairies and a lamb against fairies and 
foxes. 

Wishing .—Thomas Dineley, travelling in Clare in 1680, heard 
of a stone on Loop Head “ whereon if any one turns on his heel 
and thinks of any one” of the other sex fora mate “he shall never 
fail of his thought” Many had cut their names, but dared not 
make the turns, for the stone was balanced at the edge of a fearful 
precipice. It seems to have disappeared, but was remembered as 
“ Clough an umpby" even in the middle of the last century.* 
At Urlanmore Castle, between Kilmaleery and Newmarket-on- 

^Tbis was told to me in 1885, and I did not note the name. I find a 
“thunderbolt or head of spear" named in a Ms. “Journey to Keny” 
(1709) in Trinity College, Dubltn, and the belief in the fairy origin of such 
objects is universal in Clare; stone spindle whorls are reputed “bury 
querns.” 

* Transactions of the Royal Historical and Archaological Association of 
Irelcsnd (now Royal Society of Antiquaries of lrdand)t vol. viU. consec. 
(N.S. V.), p. 189. 
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Fei^s,» a Teputed “wishing seat” remained in in a side 

wall of the rdo. There were others ia yew-trees at the Turret of 
Doonass, over the beautiful Salmon Jjeap of the Shannon, and m 
,he garden of Forlanne neai Tnlla. Whether these originated 
in the belief of the peasanto^or in a conceit of the owners I know 
not, but their repute dates back before the memory of tlie living. 
It was also said in Ennis that a wish made “on the right day 
in the cave of Lismulbreedaj a few miles to the south-west 
of the town near ttje Kilrush road, waa fulfilled, 1 could not 
learn the all-important day. If yon wish “reasonably on seeing 
a shooting star, before its flash has faded, yon will also get yonr 
d^ire. When the new moon is first seen, turn thrice “ sunward 
(left to right), preEerably bowing and spitting at each turn j this 
brings luck or satisfies the wish specified, A horse-shoe, or piece 
of iron, when accidentally found, should be thrown with a. silent 
wish over the left shoulder. The wish fails if spoken aloud or if 
you see where the iron falls. It is also good to pray, or wish, on 
eating any vegetable or seeing a flower for tho first time m the 
year, or on the arrival of the swallow or the cuckoo. Yon will 
get your wish if you count nine stars for nine successive nights. 
You should bless (or wish good to) ploughing or other such work, 
or a person or animal that you praise. “ God save all here was 
a common salute on entering a cottage, and I have known the 
formula “except the cat” added to this courtesy. 

Jvufsdaiiifn Horse skulls were buried under the floor 

or in recesses in the walls of a house. When the drawing-Toom 
floor of EdenvaJe near Ennis was recently taken up, four horse 
sknUs were found, one in each comer. At Moyreisk, a house of 
the Vesey Htzgerald family near Quin, horse skulls were found in 
recesses in the wall, and the same arrangement occurred at my old 
home Attyflin, near Limerick, and elsewhere. These bnnals may 
probably be regarded,—like the broken querns placed in house 
foundations at Terry Island in Donegal,« and cats built up alive 

VTJcwmarltct can he located on ch« pucish tnap, (vol- itEl, p. iSo)^ M at 
KibasooU, to the east of e&tuaiy. The Local Wst name of the 

I'illdge b now, aa in the early fouiioetilh coiLury* Ccrrasoola, 

l*The inaiD wing vpia built by G<:or£e W. Stanpoole 
The Uhitr JsurtioJ O-S, tqI. L P' 


Plate IV 



T« fat e p. 5^. 
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in the walls of houses in Dublin asd elsewhere,—as substitutes 
for human sacrifices. That such sacrifices were not unknown to 
the early Irish seems implied in the startling story of St. Columba's 
disciple buried as a voluntary sacrifice in the foundations of a 
new building.*® 

Burial and skull beliefs .—There are two noted cases of super¬ 
stitious beliefs attached by the pagan Irish to human buriab, and 
Tirechan implies that it was common among the early Irish ** quia 
utuntur gentiles in sepulchri armati, prumptis armis facie ad faciem 
usque ad diem ‘*Erdath," apud Magos (Druides), id cst Judicii 
diem Domini." Laoghaire, the last avowed pagan King of Ireland, 
followed the teaching of hb great bther, King Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, and, when he died in 458, was buried in the south-east 
side of hb (existing) fort, Rath Laoghaire, at Tara, in hb armour, 
holding hb spear and with his face turned towards his enemies in 
Leinster. So also in 537 his kinsman Eoghan Bel was buried in 
Rath o bh fiachrach, standing upright and holding hb spear, and 
facing the north against Ubter. The Ultonians, believing that the 
influence of the mighty dead caused their defeats in Connaught, 
made a raid in great force, exhumed and carried off his body, and 
buried it face downwards in low ground near Lough GilL*^ The 
finding of human bones, with a skull beneath them, in the rampart 
of the “ Rath of the Synods " at Tara, may imply a similar belief. 
There is also a Norse example of exhuming, beheading, and 
bur3ring a chiefs body with the skull underneath, to destroy his 
posthumous power.*® 

Another, and more repellent, skull charm is found in Clare, but, 

I have been told by the late Sir T. Drew and by several boildeis of the 
discovery of cats' bodies apparently enclosed alive in recesses. 

**In pagan Ireland the custom of burial alive is said to have existed, a./. 
Cairbre Niafer, son of Ross, buried a free hostage alive, (“ DLndsencbas,” 
Rtvue Celtique, vol. xv, pp. 319-20). 

For these two cases much information has been collected by O’Donovan in 
the GetualcgUt, Tribes, and Customs of Hy Fiachrach, (Irish Archseological 
Society, 1844), and Annotations of Tirechan in the Book of Armagh,/ 10 a 2; 
for Laoghaire see G. Petrie, Tara HiU, p. 170 (from Leabhar na h Uidhie, f 76). 

^ Skeletons were discovered on Iniskea Island laid with their faces down¬ 
wards and with ashes at their feet. (Ordnance Survey Letters, (Co. Mayo), 
pp. 207-8.) 
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fcMT obvious rtasons* it is hard to get any bformatioiir I have 
noticed oo three oocAsions shuUs^ with nails driven into them^ In 
the last cascj at Killone near Ennis^ I was told by old people in 
that district that this was secretly done by persons suffering from 
chronic headache. 

There is some belief relating to moss upon skulls which I could 
not get explained, but I tyas asked not to pull it off. 

To take a hnrqan bone from a graveyard causes a ghost to 
foQow and disturb you until the bone is replaced in consecrated 
ground. I heard of a young Englishman carrying off the end joint 
of a finger bone from Quin Abbey/’ and being so worried that 
next day he walked some miles to the nearest graveyard to get rid 
of it* A curious story of a haunting skull, stolen from a Clare 
graveyard and for many years rehising to be buried^ is known to 
me, but is too long and too little connected with Clare folklore to 
be told here. Strange to say, despite the deepest regard for the 
dead, their remains are treated with little respect in most of the 
gravcyardsj which display skulls, bones, and literally slacks of 
cofhn planks, Many remembej the enormous pile of skulls aud 
bones at Quin Abbey” before 1S7S, and lesser piles at Killoue, 
Dromcreehy, Kilmaccreehy, Doora, and Tomfinlaugh,—at the laat 
church neatly stacked. There is a strong feeling against removing 
a body from the place of its first burial to one in another parish, 
and this has led to more than one case of removal and private 
burial in perhaps the same churchyard. In the case of the Keane 
family, who made temporary use of an old vault at Kilmaley until 
a new burial place was ready, the coffins disappeared, and were 
long afterwards found buried in the adjoining cemetery with the 
name plates under them. I remember hearing, at the time of the 
alleged desecration, the belief expressed that the disappearance 
was only to prevent removal to another parish. It was firmly 
believed that sickness and death would come into the other parish 
with the remains. 

Cures .—The mud and water 10 the socket of the cross at 
Kilvoydan, near Corofin, cure warts, and so does the water in 
Doughnarabraher''Font,"' a basin stone near an old ^‘killecn" 

^/.f. I>a£AjuA fta m brsihAr^ or Fdat^s- Vat. See skeLcli ty Miss G. C. 
StaepeO'le in Plate IV. 


Plate V. 



KILLEANV CHURCH, CO. CLARE. 
(Ai.iAk WITH Hound S'i‘oNt:s to Right.) 


'I'o fate f. 56. 
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graveyard in Templetnaley parish. The basin is half filled with 
round pebbles, but I could not discover whether they played any 
part in the core. Other wart cures are effected by the milk of the 
“ Seven Sisters * plant ** applied seven times with prayers, or by 
rubbing a wedding ring or a stolen scrap of meat three times 
round each wart in the name of each Person of the Trinity. In 
the meat cure the piece was afterwards buried, and, as it decayed, 
the wart disappeared. 

People at Fortanne near TulLa used to try to cure the whooping 
cough by bringing the child to ruiming water, putting a frog held 
by its hind legs three times into the child's mouth, and then letting 
the creature swim away uninjured, taking the disease with it** 
Near Corofin the favourite cures for this illness were to pass the 
child under an ass, or to give the sufferer any food or cure pre¬ 
scribed by a man on a white horse when met accidentally, or to 
give the patient the ** leavings of a ferret," food left uneaten 
by that animal.** 

A posthumous seventh son has marvellous gifts of healing; 
near TuUa he can cure a swelled or sore throat by blowing down 
it** I was told also that he can aid a woman in childbirth by 
shaking her gently in his arms, but, as this was told in reply to a 
leading question (contrary to my custom), I give it with reserve.** 

"Head-measuring" to "close the skull" and cure headache 
was found by Dr. MacNamara in use near Corofin. I never 
heard of it, but certainly much still remains to be discovered in 
the county. 

Toothache was cured by holding to the face the once removable 
head of Christ carved on the then prostrate cross of Dysert 
O’Dca.** I was also told, but on uncertain authority, that a 

One at the site of a destroyed and fori^Uen church. 

“The spurge, the small variety of which is called the "Five Sisters” in 
Co. Limerick, but not, I believe, in Co. Clare. 

“So Mrs. Connors at Fortanne. “So Dr. G. MacNamara. 

“So Mrs. O’Callaghan and Margaret Molony. 

** I mentioned the cure used in the old tale of " Rose Moan,” and was told 
it prevailed in Clare, but have never had the statement confirmed. 

** A fine high cross of probably late in the eleventh century. Three of its 
panels are shown in Plate XIV, voL xxi., p. 34a 
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cbaTtEi for toothache was to mb the gtua with a hoinao: fiogerbooe* 
At LoDgh Eeoagb, lu the saroe pamh, people used to pick and 
chew the bark of an andicnt hawthorn bash at a holy well ts a 
cure for toothache. 

Cattle cures at Loughs Eenagh and Fergus will be given later. 
The water of the seven streams of Teestagh, a wild glen in the 
heart of the terraced Jimeetone hills in the north-west comer of 
K^ilnaboy parish, cures all sickness (nausea)^ indigestion, and 
stomach complaints ; it hrst cured the famous Glasgeivnagh cow.^* 
In the same district difficult childbirth could be aided by hanging 
on the suffereris bed the clothing of a man whose wife was reputed 
to have been unfaithful to him. 

Fropk^tactia. —It is lucky to kill a bird or an animal on 
Str Martinis Eve,*^ and near Body Ice in Kilnoe parish so-me of the 
blood of a hern was put on the four comers of a house, and the 
re&t mopped up by a rag and hidden in the rafters. Holy water 
and ‘“quickbean''' slips are sprinkled aud set in potato drills in 
that parish, but secredy, or they lose their efficacy.^ In Kilnaboy 
and other parishes near Corofin, meal used to be tied up in a 
comer of an infant's clothes for httk when it was taken to baptism. 
A patch of nntilled land was left untouched when an old- 
established grass held was ploughed in Carrao: parish. A small 
sheaf ia sometimes left in the oorner of a hold in the TuUa district 
as an offeriog to St, Brigit. This ig to improve the crop* but 
must be done with carCj as in one case a ha?el stick was put into 
such a sheaf to take the butter of the owner of the crop. 

A family relic of Hr, G. MacNamara is a small wooden image 
of the infant Saviour, which prevents the bouse where it is kept 
from taking fire, and e^rtinguishes fire when flung into another 
house, even when the latter is burning fiercely* This recalls 
St. Decian’s crosier, which put out the fire of a buming “ fort ” 

**So commonly told by the older fcJlc at TallycoTnniMm. 

“ See M’S. HawUuson, S icS-ba. Su Martin conferred the tonsure on 
St. Patrick, m Tccnpiition of which the litter gave him a pig for every moiik 
[>D the eve of his JeatL The origin of tlie Midiaclmfta sheep and Michael's 
partioe jn Ireland h given smilarly hy the ftew G, ICeacjig in his Fiinsry 
TnUind {middle of seventeenth cenLaiyh Bk. ii. seci iv. 

^So the Malony bnuily of Cooheagh town land* 


Plate VI. 










near his church of Ardmore.*^ The most usual prevCTtativc all 
over Clare is, however, to plant house-leek on a gable or hole in 
the wall or thatch of a house. 


The very strange and unusual custom prevafled of sailing a new 
boat round the Sacred Isle of Iniscatha “in a course <^osiU.Xo 
the sun.’' At Inisglora ships used to lower their topsails to 
St. Brendan, while in Aran die sails are dipped in honour of 
St Gregory, opposite his reputed tomb, a dry-stone turret on the 
shore of Gregory’s Sound Roderic O’Flaherty, in 1686, tells of a 
similar observance by boats passing between Mason Head and ’ 
Cruach MacDara on the northern shore of Galway Bay, and of the 
melancholy fate of a captain who neglected this act of homage to 
St Sinnach MacDara in 1672.® 

The unpleasant custom of spitting on a child, or a new suit of 
clothes, " for luck,” was still practised some thirty years ago, if 
not now, and a pinch was equally lucky for the wearer of the new 
suit. 

Various protective phrases are in common use, even amongst 
some of the gentry. “God bless ns” and “Glory be to God” 
are used without the least sense of unhtness when telling of some 
horrible crime or accident. “ Good hour be it spoken,” “ Good 
. word be it spoken,” “The Lord be with us” (or “about us”), and 
these phrases with the names of the Virgin or the Saints inserted, 
are used in telling of any ghastly or uncanny thing or being, after 
a presumptuous or profane speech, or after praising a person or 
animal. (The local saints, save Senan and Patrick, are rarely men¬ 
tioned nowadays.) “My Christmas box on you” and “My 
Patrick’s pot on you ” are of a different class, being merely hints 
for a present or a drink. 

Miscellaneous charms .—Seven hairs were knotted in the mane 
of a horse or the tail of a cow to protect against fairies. If the 

® “Vita S. Degiani” {13th cent.), Bollandisti' Tome V, under July 24. 

^ A long list of these belieh can be collected from Hely Dutton’s Siatistical 
Survey ef tht C«unty Clare (1808), p. 306, the excellent letter of 1816 on 
Kilrush Parish by its curate. Rev. Jas. Graham, in Mason’s Parochial ^ 
Survey, vol. ii, p. 433, and S.F. (Samnel Ferguson) in Dublin UniversUy * 
Magaxiru, voL zviiL (1S16), pp. 547-9. 1 heard many of the beliefr in 1875 
and 1878 from the fishermen at Scattery and Kilkee. 
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cotpse of a drcmncd petson cannot be foundj a sheaf of straw is 
blessed and thrown into the stream, and is expected to follow 
every move of the body and slop over its resdng-placieh {It was 
tried successfully in 18^4 near Ennis.)'®^ To bathe in the waters of 
the Shannon confers the gift of impudente, 5 c—idea which 
there seems much to justify. 

Thos. J. We&tropp. 


{To bo continu&d^) 


Fiftv Hausa Folk-Tales {conOnuody 
31. Tko City of Women,. (B, G.) 

This is abont a certain bachelor. He had no wife. So he 
went and made a farm. Then a certain Tortoise came, and 
said, “ O, farm of the bachelor, rise up in disorder!" When 
the bachelor Came and saw, he said,—who is doing this to 
nie?'“ Then ]ie said,—Very well, I shall wait, so that I may 
see who is making my farm disordered/’ When he had finished 
fanning, he hid at the edge of the bush and waited. On the 
arrival of the Tortoise, he (Tortoise) said,—" O, farm of the 
bachelor, rise up in disorder] " So the farm became disordered. 
Then the bachelor came and took a hoe and beat him on the 
back. Blit the Tortofse said,—''' Oh, bachelor, leave me, leave 
me. I will give you a wife," 'ilien he said,—How, go, bachelor, 
make a bundle of Stalks. “ Then, when he had made a bundle, 
he said,—“Here it is, I have done it.’’ He (Tortoise) said,— 
“Very well, get inside, 1 will carry you," so said the Tortoise* 
So he said,—^*Very well.” The Tortoise carried him to a certain 
town, where (tliere were) ordy wo'tnen. j there was not even one 
man. l^Tien the Tortoise had brought him to the town where 
there were no men, he said,—"Listen to (see) the crying." Tbci\ 
he undid the bundle. When the poorer women saw the man, they 

*So Dr. G. U. MacNiiriara. 

“ DubiiH U-aivOfsiiy Magiaine, voL itVli. (1S4.I}, p. 360. 
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said,—“ Ob, this is too good for us. Let us take him to the chief- 
tain(ess).*’ When she saw him, she gave (made) him a robe, a pair 
of trousers, and a turban, and she bought him a horse. All the 
good thbgs of sovereignty she gave him. Then she said,—** Now 
I am going to war,” and she said,—“ See this small basket. You 
must not open it.” But she said,—“ Everything in this house is 
yours, except this small basket If you open it, you will have a 
great shock (your heart will break).” So she started off and went 
to war, and left him at home. Then he said,—“ Now everything 
that is in the house is mine, so I shall open this small basket” 
When he had opened it he saw the centre of his fann,^ (with 
nothing) but a leather loin covering and a hoe. He could not 
see the house any more. So he began to cry, and said,—“ Now, 
where shall I get a Tortoise to take me?” So he went to the 
edge of the bush, and found a young Tortoise. So he brought 
him, and said,—“ Now, when I farm, you must say “ O, farm of 
the bachelor, rise up in disorder 1 " When I come to pick up 
the hoe to beat you, you must say,—'* Leave me, leave me, and I 
will take you to the city of women.”” This was done. Then he 
said,—“ Very well. Tell me to make a bundle.” Then the little 
Tortoise said,—“ Do so.” When he had made it, he got inside, 
and said,—“Little Tortoise, carry me.” So he said,—“Very 
well.” When he had got inside, the little Tortoise, when he lifted 
him up, began to groan, for be was not strong, and be said,— 
"Alas, alas.” Then he met with a Hyaena. The Hyaena said, 
—“Oh, little Tortoise, what are you carrying?” Then the little 
Tortoise said,—“Oh, the bachelor said I must carry him.” So 
the Hyaena said,—“ Throw down {term of aiuse), and let me eat 
him.” So the little Tortoise threw down the bundle, and the 
Hyaena came and tore open the bundle, and took the bachelor 
and ate him. 


32. Tht Boy who refused to Walk. (M.) 

This one is about a woman who had never given birth. So she 
said,—“ Oh God, wilt Thou not give me even a lame child or a 
leper to bring forth ? ” Thus it was that one day God caused her to 
conceive. So she brought forth a son, and called (his name) Little 
^ Le. be found himself there again. 
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Crab, This went an^ and iven when the hay grew up he refused! 
to walk {get down from his moth er). ^ So she said, —What shah I 
do with the boy to make him waik?" Now she went to a learned 
man, and when sbe had gone^ she said,—“O Learned Man, 
will yon not give me a charm (to make) the boy wait about on 
the ground?" Then he said,—"Very well. You must go and 
buy a goat.” So she went and bought a goat. He said^—“Go 
into the depths of the forest." He said,—*'When you have 
gone, kill (the goat). When you have tided (tlie goat), say, 
—“Boyj, get down that I may go and get some wood for 
(you) to cook the meat for (you)." Then the boy will get 
down**' So she went into the tnidat of the forest, and tilled the 
goat, and said,—-‘^JSoy, get down that I may go and get wood for 
(you) and cook the meat for (you).” Then he got down, and when 
he had got down the woman ran away, Now it happened 
that, when she had nm away, the Hyaena (came). Then the 
Hyjena said,—'^O Boy, have you got some meat?^ So he 
said,—■■“Yes.” Then he (boy) said,—“But my meat is for carry'- 
ing (me) on the back.” So then he (boy) s.aid,-—“ If I give you 
this meat, and you eat it, will you carry me on your back?” 
Then the ttysna said,—“Very wed. Get up." So the Hyaena 
ate up the flesh. Wow, when the Hyaena had eaten the flesh, she 
said,—Boy, get down, that I may go and ease myself”' 
(tnftke behind house). But the boy said,—I refuse^ unless you 
give me back my fiesh that you have eaten.’'' Then she made as 
if slue would bite him, but the boy shifted to another spot, and she 
could not. So thus it was that the Hysena was going about with 
the boy, and for about ten days the boy was on the Hyffiua's back.® 
Then the Hy^na went to the learned man and said,—“O Learned 
Mail, will you not give me a charm (to make) the boy get down?” 
Then he said,—‘^Very well. Yon must go and buy a goat, and 
go to the forest and kill (it), and say,^—'“O Boy, get down that I 
may go and get (you) some wood.” ” So the Hyaena said,—Very 
well.” So she went to the forest and killed the goat, and then she 
said,—“O Boy, get down that I may go aud get (you) some 
wood." Then he got down. When the boy had got down, the 
Hyaena ran away. But when she had tun away, she returned to 
“ is to tliuj on. * The freqeentative here is tmncccssaiy. 
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the place where the flesh was, and climbed a tree, and then she 
made a long hook and drew np the flesh and ate it As for the 
boy, he did not see. Now she (again) descended to get the rest 
of the meat, but the boy saw (her), and he palled the Hyaena 
towards him. But the Hyaena slipped out of the boy’s hands, and 
ran away. After a little while the Spider came (while out for a) 
walk, and he saw the boy and the meat So he said,—“O 
Boy, will you not give me your meat?” But he (boy) said,— 
“ My meat is for carrying (me) on the back. If you will carry me 
on your back, you may eat (it).” So the Spider said,—** Oh (it is) 
for carrying on the back! Indeed carrpng on the back is not 
difficult” So he (boy) said,—“Very well. Take me on your 
back first, and you may eat (it).” So it happened that the Spider 
lifted up the boy and put him on his back, and, when the Spider had 
put him on his back, he ate all the flesh. When the Spider had 
eaten the flesh, he said,—“ 0 Boy, get down,” but the boy refused. 
So the Spider took the boy to the female spider’s house, and 
he (Spider) said to the female,—“ Bring your stick and beat this 
boy.” So it happened that the female brought a stick and came 
to beat the boy, but the boy moved to one side, and so she 
caught the Spider (instead). When the female spider hit him, the 
Spider fell down and died, and then the female spider ran away. 
So the boy got off the Spider’s body. Then the boy went- and 
threw himself into the water. Now of old the boy was an inhabi¬ 
tant of the water, (so) he returned to his home. 

33. How tfu Goat and the Dog frightened the Hyana, (S. D.) 

This is about a Hyaena and a Dog. They were friends, and 
(the Hymna) * said,—“ Let us walk around and look for food,” 
Then the Dog said,—“ I shall not go.” When he had said he 
would not go, the Hygena went home. Then the Dog got up and 
went to the house of the He-goat, and said to him,—“ Look here, 
the Hyaena asked (me) to go for a walk, but I am not going. So 
I arose and came to you (your house).” “ It is well (better) that 
you came to me and told me,” said the He-goat Then he (He- 
goat) said,—“Well, let us go and visit the Hyaena’s house.” 

* Evidently, from the context 
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Then the Dog said to the He-goat,—“ No, no, 1 refused to go 
before.” Then he (He-goat) said,—“ Let us go. I know how we 
shall manage” (the cunning that I shall do). So he made a 
gourd, (and filled it with) a poisonous stalk, and took some raw 
cotton and put it inside and took it, and they went to the Hyaena’s 
house. Now they found the Hyaena forging. Her cubs were 
sitting down working the bellows. When the mother Hyaena saw 
two meads (meats) had come, she said,—“ Welcome.” As for the 
Dog, when he saw the Hyaena, he (began) crying and losing 
control over himself. Then the He-goat said,—“The Hyaena 
cubs cauinot blow. Get up, that I may blow for her.” So the 
cubs got up from the blowing-place, and the He-goat took hold of 
the bellows. When he first took hold, he (began) singing and 
saying that he had eaten nine lions, he had eaten nine buffaloes, 
and that he had also eaten nine hyaenas. Then the Hyaena said,— 
“ What did you say, O son of a she-goat ? ” He said,—“ I have 
eaten nine lions, I have eaten nine buffaloes, I have eaten nine 
hyaenas.” The Hyaena said,—“Where is the proof, since (it is 
that) you say you have eaten nine hyaenas ? ” Then he (He-goat) 
pulled out the cotton from the red gourd. When she (Hyaena) 
had taken it and had seen the cotton like blood,^ the Hyaena 
said,—“Son of a she-goat, wait a minute."® Then she went into 
her house, and when she came out, she opened the fence,^ brought 
out her cubs, (and) ran away. The son of the she-goat heard 
nothbg. He had not seen the Hyaena go away. So he said,— 
“ O Dog, get up and let us go into the Hyaena’s house.” When 
they had entered, and had not seen anyone, the He-goat took the 
Dog and hid (closed) him in a store.® As for him, he dug a hole 
in the centre of the house, and got in, and left his beard outside. 
(They were there) for seven days. Then the Hyaena said,— 
“ Certainly those guests (must) have gone home.” So the cubs 
said,—“ Well, let us go (back).” When they had gone into the 

* It was red through having been in the gourd, and would look like brains, 
perhaps. 

* Lit. *' I am coming,” and meaning I am going but am coining again. 

’ I.e. escaped through the wall of the house. 

*Tbe runtbu is a separate hut built outside the huts for liring in, but inside 
the compound. 
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house, one cub caught hold of the hair, and said,—“ Father, see 
him.” They struggled until they seized the beard and pulled (it). 
Then the Hysena herself palled the hair, and pulled the son of 
the she-goat right out. Then the Goat® cried out loudly, and the 
Dog barked (made his crying) inside the store, and said,—“ Seize 
the big one, seize the big one.” Then the Hyeena fled to the 
bush. She was droppbg. So the son of the she-goat pot the Dog 
in the house, and said,—“ This is your house,” and then he, the 
son of the she-goat, went home. So the Dog obtained a house, 
he inherited (it). As for the Hyaena she did not again return to 
the house. That was the beginning of the enmity between the 
Dog and the Hyaena. 

When the Hyaena comes at night, she cries thus: ‘'See the pot 
of honey, see the pot of honey.” 

Then the puppies reply,—“ Where ? where ? where ? where ? " 

The Hyaena says,—“ The Dog is my cousin, the Dog is ray 
cousin.” 

But the father Dog replies,—“Get out (there). Get out. Get 
out. Get out.” 

^4. T?u Beeinning of the enmity between Mouse 
and Man. (U. G.) 

This is about a certain householder. In the middle of the 
night he got up and (began) cooking meat. Then the smell of 
the meat filled the hut. Thus the Mouse came from the thatch, 
(and) when he had come he espied [two toes] of the householder. 
The householder was there. He was cooking his meat. The 
Mouse was saying perhaps that is the meat When he (Mouse) 
came, he snatched away the [two toes], and took them to his 
hole. He whose [toes] had been pulled off did not know (it). 
Then he took his meat off (the fire) and ate it When he had 
finished eatmg his meat, he got on his bed to sleep, when he saw 
blood.... Then he saw he had [lost two toes], and said,—“ What 
has done this ?” So he lit a torch (and) searched, (and) saw the 

*Hausa carelessness. The animal is called a he*goat, son of a she-goat, 
now goat. The pronouns also are wrong. 

^The voice is made to rise and fall, and a good narrator can make the 
words sound very much like laughing and barking. 
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footprints of the Mouse. So he followed the prints up to his hole. 
Then he took a spade, opened the hole, and went and caught the 
Mouse eating his [toes]. Then the Mouse said,—“ Who was that 
entering his house?” Then he (man) said,—“The thief who 
came and pulled off his [toes], he (it was) he was following.” 
Then he (Mouse) said,—“Who was that coming into his house 
without first saluting?” He said,—“Wait for him, he was 
coming,” so said the Mouse. Then he entered his room, and got 
his bow and arrows (quiver) and slung (it) on, and said they would 
go to the judge. So the householder said,—“ Right, let us go.” 
Then the judge said,—“What has caused you to quarrel?” 
Then he (man) said,—“ This one came and pulled off my [toes].” 
He (Mouse) on his part said,—“Ask him why he entered my 
house without saluting.” Then he (judge) said,—“Very well. 
If he restores your [toes] how can you compensate him for enter¬ 
ing his house without saluting?” So he said now, this is their 
judgment, he said the Mouse was to return one [toe] and he 
(man) will have compensated him for entering his house without 
saluting. So he said they could go, (as) they had been 
punished; even out in the world one had to salute. Thus even 
now in the world can you enter the house of anyone without 
having saluted ? That was the beginning of the enmity (between) 
Mouse and householder. 

35. The Waterfovjl borrows the Dovers Beak. (B. G.) 

A Sheda"^ went to a Dove, and said,—“I want the loan of 
your beak. I am going to the marriage feast of the KajeriniP^ son 
of the King of the birds. I want to have a loan.” Then the Dove 
said,—“ Very well. But let me not give you a loan for three days 
and you go and make (it) three months. You know that with 
your mouth no one can eat food.” Then the Sheda said,— 
“ Come, Dove, if you do me a good turn, am I going to return 
you an evil one ? Really it is (only) a loan." So then the Sheda 

^The sheda is said to be a long-beaked water-bird, but the final sentence 
would seem to indicate that it is not a water-bird. The kajerini is said to be 
a long-tailed bird. I have not seen either, and do not know their English 
names, so prefer ustt^ the Hatba ones to making a gness. 
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went off (with it). The three days became (she made) three 
months. Then the Dove’s relatives said,—“You, Dove, if you do 
not follow the' Sfuda and get your beak, you will die. You are 
not able to eat food.” So she said,—“Very welL” So she 
started. When she had started, she went to a certain town and 
perched on a tree. Then she said,—“You people of this town, 
where is the house of the Kajeriniy son of the King of birds ? The 
Sheda borrowed my beak. Instead of (from) three days (she has 
kept it) three months.” And she said,—“ I cannot eat food with 
her beak. If I go to eat food, I fall down stumbling. I arise with 
my head crooked ” (with a long beak). Then the people of the 
town said,—“Ah, (he) is not here. You must go on farther to 
meet him” (them). When she had started, (she came) straight 
to the house of the Kajeriniy and she perched on the tree (under) 
which they were pounding (grain). Then she said,—“ You people 
of this town, where is the house of the Kajeriniy son of the King 
of birds? The Sheda borrowed my beak. Instead of (from) 
three days (she has kept it) three months.” And she said,—“I 
cannot eat food with her beak. If I go to eat food, 1 fall down 
stumbling. I arise with my head crooked.” Then they said,— 
“ Let us leave off pounding and listen to this sweet singing bird.” 
But the Sheda said,—“No, get to work, get to work. Do not 
listen.” Then again she (Dove) spoke and said,—“You people 
of this town, where is the house of the Kajeriniy son of the King 
of birds? The Sheda borrowed my beak. Instead of (from) 
three days (she has kept it) three months.” And she said,—“ I 
cannot eat food with her beak. If I go to eat food, I fall down 
stumbling. I arise with my head crooked.” Nothing but silence. 
When they had heard, they said,—“ Ah, look, here is the Sheda.” 
But she, the ShedOy got up, and went inside the house. Then 
they said,—“ Follow her.” So the Dove followed her, and said, 
“ Come, ShedOy give me my beak. I gave you a loan (for) three 
days, (and) you have kept (it) for (until) tliree months.” So she 
{Sheda) took the beak and gave her (it), and she (Dove) took her 
beak and adjusted (it). The Dove came out and flew away. 
Then the Sheda remained (was) in the room, and got inside the 
space under the bed. Her beak stuck against the wall. Then 
the Kajerini entered the room, and said,—“Where is the 
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SJuda ? ” Then she {Sheda) said,—“ My teeth are aching.” She 
was hiding her beak. Then the Kajerini said,—“ Come, Sheda, 
when you first came I knew your beak was not your own.” Then 
he said,—” Now, you must stay in the house. You must not go 
out again until the feast is over.” Everyone who came enquired 
saying (said),—“Where is the Sheda}” But they were told,— 
“Ah, she is not well.” Thus it was, she did not go out again 
until the feast was over. 


36. T 7 u Search for a Bride. (S. D.) 

The son of the King of Egypt was going to the city of Medina 
to be married (to search for marriage). He went to a priest The 
priest said,—“ Gro and seek a scholar who will escort you.” Then 
he went and found a scholar, and brought him to the house. 
When night came, the scholar did not move about He did not 
read at night In the morning, he (King’s son) went and told the 
priest. The priest said,—“Ah, you have not got a proper 
scholar.” He said,—“ Return and find another.” So he went to 
the market again, and found another scholar, and said,—“ Come 
and let us go to my house.” Now, when evening came, food was 
made for them, and they ate. Then the scholar said the evening 
prayer. Then he said he was going inside the house until the 
next day. When he had entered the room he began reading. 
When dawn broke, the King’s son went to the priest, and said,— 
“I have got a certain scholar.” Tlie priest said,—“Now you 
have a scholar.” He (priest) said,—“Very welL Make haste and 
get off.” Then the King’s son said,—“Shall we go to-morrow?” 
The priest said,—“You shall go.” When morning came, they 
saddled their horses and mounted and went outside the town, both 
they and their numerous households. They were going to search 
for a bride (marriage). They went out at the gate of the town. 
The scholar said,—“Will you not send back and find another 
horse to be led and to be kept apart ? ” Then they went out and 
started on their journey. One led horse was brought behind. They 
started on their journey and came to the forest, when two Doves 
came and alighted (in the road). They had one eye (their eyes one). 
One Dove said,—“ The King’s son and the scholar are going to 
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the city of Medina to search for a bride,” Then the other said,— 
“ Give me the eye that I may see.” Then she said,—” The King’s 
son and the priest’s son are going to the city of Medina to search 
for a bride. If they deserve it (if it is their portion), God will give 
it them. If they do not deserve it, God will not grant it.” Then 
the other, which had first talked, said,—“ Give me the eye to see.” 
She said,—“ The King’s son, the tree that he is about to pass, let 
him pass it at a gallop.” Now the priest’s son understood. The 
King’s son did not understand. He said to the King’s son,— 
“You gallop (when) you pass this tree.” So he galloped and 
passed (it). When he was passing, a branch of the tree fell and 
broke one of the horse’s legs, and the horse died. Tlren the 
scholar said,—“Very well. Bring up that other horse and ride 
(it).” So they went on with their journey. They came to a river. 
They look off their clothes and began washing. The two Doves 
came and alighted (in the road), and said,—“ The King’s son and 
the priest’s son are going to the city of Medina to search for a 
bride.” The one Dove said,—“ Give me the eye that I may see.” 
She pulled out the eye and gave her. She said,—“The King’s 
son and the priest’s son, if they knew', they would come out of the 
water. They would cut two sticks, and come and beat the robe 
of the King’s son.” The priest’s son understood. The King’s son 
did not understand. They came out of the water. They cut 
sticks, and they beat and beat the robe. The priest’s son said to 
the King’s son,—“ Come here and see.” When he had lifted up 
the robe, a snake came out, a very big one (big in truth). Then 
he (priest’s son) said,—“Let us hurry and go.” Then they 
girthed on their saddles. They started on the journey to go to 
the town. 

They came to the town. At the gate of the town the two Doves 
came and alighted (in the road). One said,—“The King’s son 
and the priest's son have come to search for a bride.” The other 
said,—“Give me the eye that I may see.” She took it, and 
pressed it in. When she had pressed it in, she said,—“The 
King’s son and the priest’s son have come to seek a bride. If 
they knew, the King’s son would enter this city at a gallop. If (he 
do) not (do) thus, there will be an accident.” Now the scholar 
understood. The King’s son did not understand. So the priest’s 
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son said,—"O King’s son, enter at a gallop,'’ He entered at a 
gallop. Then the wall fdl, (but) hfl had already passed. When 
the King’s son and the priest’s son had entered the town, the two 
Doves flew away. They went to the door of the King’s honge. 
The King said,—“Take them to a lodging,.^ When evening came, 
the King’s son came to the maiden, and said,—“I want to marry 
yon,^ She said,I also Like you, but he who would marry me 
must live for seven days and eat nothing. ” He said,—"Very 
well, r agree.” They slept in the one room. Then they played 
draughts. He won. Now the young scholar, when night came, 
used to take a skin and tie it on and ciy,—O prophet of the 
one God.” The people of this house would give him food, the 
people of that house would give him food, the people of 
another house would give him food, until he filled his calabash 
with food. He came and knocked at the house where the 
Xing's eon wa5. The wall opened. He gave him food, and 
he ate it. The King’s son was satisfied. Then he again hit the 
wall and it closed, and he retiimed to his lodging. As for the 
house, it had no door. During six days he was giving him. food. 
On the day when the seventh day was to be completed, on the 
seventh night, the scholar went out to beg. Now nothing had 
been cooked except grou»d-nuts. He obtained ground-nuts m a 
small calabash, and went and knocked at the wall behind the 
boy^ The wall opened, and he (King’s son) (began) taking the 
ground-nuts. He (priest’s son) gave them to him. He (King's 
eon) was caring them. He (King’s son) was playing draughts with 
the girl also. She did not see. When he had had enough, when he 
dneked his head one ground-nut fell out in firont of her, the gtrJ. 
She took it and looked at it, and said,—“What is this?" He 
remained silent She said,™" Oho, Deceiver, to-morrow we shall 
see.’^ She arose and pulled off her waist-cloths, e\'ei(i seven cloths, 
and put them on one side. She put her hand in the pocket of a 
clothjl® and took a Small tin and O'penedit, and took the kernel of 
the ground-nut and put it inside. Then she took her waist-cloths 
and put them on again. Then she lay down and said she wanted 
to sleep. The scholar got up crying, and went into the town. Then 
he found a Cat. The Cat said,“‘’‘What do you want?” The 

^^TElc iusiide clotli ^^Jaiari] eften has a pocket. 
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boy said,—"Have you heard what has caused me to seek for 
you ? ” She said,—"What is it ? " He said,—" The King’s son 
and the king’s daughter were playing draughts. I found something 
for him to eat, and took (it) to him. She found us out to-day.” 
Then the Cat said,—“ Let us go.” They came. He (priest's son) 
knocked at the door. The room opened. Then the Cat said,— 
" Let us go in.” Then the Cat rubbed some charm on the girl. 
Then they pulled off her waist-cloths. Then they put their hands 
in the pocket, and took out the small tin, and opened it, and took 
out the kernel of the nut, and gave it to the King’s son, and he ate 
it. They took a draught, and put it inside the tin and closed it. 
(Then) they returned it to her pocket. Then they put her cloths 
on again. Then the Cat and the scholar went away. Each went 
to his own house. The King’s son slept until dawn. She cried 
out, and said they must come and take them out, the seven days 
were passed. They came and took them out. The King’s son 
then went to his lodging. She also went to her father’s house. 
She went and told her father, and said,—“When the King’s son 
comes he must be killed. He has committed a crime.” Then 
noon passed, and all the town assembled. Then they sent for the 
King’s son to come. Then the father said,—" Call the girl.” She 
was called, and she came. When she had come, the father said,— 
" Now come and bring the proof that we may see (it).” She came 
and untied all her waist-cloths, and put in her hand and took the 
tin. She pulled out the tin, and gave it to her father’s younger 
brother. He took it, and gave it to the chief priest of the town. 
He said,—"Very well. Open the tin,” so said the King. The 
chief priest opened the tin, and saw the draught inside, and said 
to the King,—“Do you see?” He said it was to be given to his 
younger brother. He said,—“ Now, you said it was a ground-nut 
Look here, it is not a ground-nut.” Then the King’s son arose 
and said,—“ Now, give me it to look at.” When he had taken it, 
he looked at it in his hand, and said to them,—"Now you have 
seen it Is that a ground-nut?” The people said,—"No.” Then 
he drew his sword and went to kill the father, and they ran away, 
the whole of the (people in the) hall. Then the scholar arose and 
put his arms round him, and said,—"Be patient” Then the 
King said,—"Very well. Go to your house. In the evening 
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come and you will be married.” Then, when evening came, they 
came and they were married. Then, when evening came, the girl 
was taken to his house where he was living. The girl was taken 
to him. 

This went on, this went. on. He (King’s son) used to go to the 
scholar and talk (to him). He also, the scholar, used to go and 
come to him to talk. One day the scholar got up to go to him, 
when he came upon a snake in the road. They struggled for a 
time, (but when) the snake saw that the scholar was going to 
(overpower) him he spat spittle into the scholar's eyes, and the 
eyes were blinded (shut). As for the boy he stabbed him (snake) 
with a knife and killed him. Then the boy said,—“ Now let me 
return (to the) house where I am lodging.” The scholar held his 
stick, and was groping on the road until he reached the house. In 
the morning the King’s son came and said,—“Ah, So-and-so, I 
did not see you yesterday.” Then he said,—“Ah, as you passed 
on this road did you not sec a snake on the dung-heap ? ” He 
said,—“I it was who fought him yesterday. My eyes have 
become blind." He said,—“ Indeed, let us go home to-morrow.” 
He went and said to the King,—“To-morrow we shall start 
to go home.” Then the King said,—“Is it in peace?” He 
said,—“ It is in peace. My fellow traveller has had his eyes spat 
into by a snake, and has become blind.” llien the King said,— 
“Very well. You shall go.” The wife was nursing an infant. 
The King gave (him) slaves, both big and little, and many 
presents. In the morning (many) came to escort them. Then 
they returned alone to the town. They came to a certain forest, 
and the two Doves came and alighted (in the road). One of them 
said,—“ The King's son and the priest’s son came to search for a 
bride. God granted them (one), and they obtained (one). Now 
they are going home.” The (other) one said,—“Give me the eye 
that I may see.” When she had pressed it in, she said,—“ See 
there, too, the priest's son is blind.” The (other) one said,— 
“Give me the eye that I may see.” She said,—“If now they 
knew, they would take that young child who has been bom there 
and kill it, and take (touch) some of the child's blood, and rub it 
on his eyes and the eyes would be opened.” The King’s son 
understood. The priest’s son did not understand. So he returned 
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at a gallop and took the child, and went and killed (it), and took 
some blood in his hand and came and rubbed it on the scholar’s 
eyes, and the eyes opened. They were travelling along. The 
mother did not know. Then the two Doves came and alighted 
(in the road) again. One of them said,—"The King’s son and 
priest's son came to search for a bride. God granted them 
(their quest), and they obtained it A snake and the priest’s son 
had a tussle. The snake spat spittle into the boy’s eyes, and he 
became a blind man.” Then they flew on again along the road. 
One of them said,—"Give me the eye that I may sec,” She 
said,—"When they took the road, if they had known, they would 
have returned to the place where the boy was whom they had 
killed. They would have picked some leaves in the place, and 
would have touched the boy with them and he would have come 
to lift” The young scholar understood. The King’s son did not 
imderstand. Then he returned at a gallop to where the boy was. 
The King’s son said,—“ Where are you going ? ” He said,—" Wait 
a minute.” He came and broke off a branch at the place, and 
touched the boy with it, and the boy came to lift He took the 
boy at a gallop, and began galloping and galloping, and he came 
and gave him to the nurse Then he passed and overtook the 
King’s son, and said, “ Let us go.” He said,—“ Where did you 
go just then?” He said,—"I let something fall, and I went back 
and got it” When they had come to the river at the gate of the 
town, they let attendants go into the town first Then he saw the 
boy on a woman’s back. Then he pulled his turban over his 
mouth, and began laughing. They divided their riches, and 
remained. 

A. J. N. TRiMEARNK. 

{To be continued.) 


Mianwau Folklore Notes. 

In 1901 the District of Mianwali was formed out of the two 
Pan jab halves of two older districts, and I had the good fonune to 
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be put in charge. It was a lonely District with, as my Assistant 
Mr. Bolster called it, “ three white men in a wilderness of sand.” 
He was at the subdivision of Bhakkar, 55 miles o/T, and the Police 
OflScer lived with me in Mianwali. 

Naturally, in a place like this, one gets to notice many things 
that pass unobserved in a crowded Cantonment full of gaieties or 
distractions. Among those who became the subject of study in 
Mianwali were my chuprassis (doorkeepers), and it happened 
that all three were characters in their w'ay. The youngest one had 
been a hawksroan before he became an orderly, and was therefore 
told off to look after guns and help in all forms of sport. He 
could never be got to approve of shooting on- Fridays, and was 
much upset if a hare crossed our path early in the morning; and 
he would not, unless forced, count the bag until all prospect of 
further sport was ended, as to do so was likely to stop the bag 
at the amount counted. But these ideas have near parallels in 
most places. The other chuprassis were better worth folklore 
study. When I was a bachelor, the principal thing that 1 noted 
was that the older man conceived from the first a great reverence 
for my powers as a magician. The annual rainfall in Mianwali 
is only 10^ inches, and in Bhakkar 7, and there were several 
prolonged droughts during my incumbency, but this had no effect 
on his belief in me. Rain seemed to fall, either when I was in 
Mianwali, which was obviously due to my presence there, or it 
fell in places to which I had gone, and nothing but my arrival 
had brought it to. sucl^ spots. So far did my reputation as a 
rainmaker carry me, that, after I experienced one or two heavy 
soakings on the little hill to which I resorted for a portion of the 
hot weather,—and rain that falls in an arid area is rain, and not 
the drizzle that goes under that title in this country,—I dis¬ 
covered that Tahla Ram would induce me to get out a good 
distance firom home without either waterproof or umbrella when 
there appeared a chance of a storm rolling up. I challenged him 
about this, and he pointed out that on certain occasions I, the 
Head of the District, had got wet, and the whole District had 
been well wetted with me, and that it was incumbent on me to 
try and obtain the same effect whenever possible. On another 
occasion we arrived on the Hill on a Monday about the aoth of 
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June and not a drop of rain fell until July 36th, though rain was 
both needed and expected in June. Fortunately for my reputa¬ 
tion, an officer from another District had arrived on the Sunday, 
and all through those long weeks Tahla Ram spent his time in 
rubbing into the subordinates of the other District, with irritating 
reiteration, the remark that " some one with inauspicious feet had 
arrived on the Hill before his Lord.” 

But I did not understand Tahla Ram fully until I married and 
my wife attained to the condition which we cloak over, but which 
the simpler natives, welcoming the thing that must please their 
master, were delighted to observe,—the condition, as it is termed 
by them, of “ Hope.” 

I must state that to lonely men in a lonely District shooting is 
the only thing that preserves life,—the life of the lonely man, not 
of the birds; and, as the season wanes, and one knows that blank 
days of unalloyed heat and duststorms are before one until Sep¬ 
tember and the Hill Partridge come again, every possible day 
becomes precious to one. I was surprised, however, to find that, 
towards the end of the season, messages to my pet shikarri mis¬ 
carried, that the call-birds for quail had collected few of their 
friends near them, and that altogether shooting had failed before 
the end of the season. It was not till two rock pigeons settled, 
as pigeons were wont to do, on the roof of my house, that Tahla 
Ram disclosed his hand. “ Why kill in these da}'s ? ” he said, 
** life is very precious to you.” 

A further manifestation of the same idea occurred a little later. 
I had taught my wife to shoot, as I had my sister before I married. 
The discouragement of women shooting is an excellent thing where 
preserved game is scarce enough to be preserved for man alone, 
but, in a lonely District where there is nothing to do but shoot, it 
is well that a woman should take an interest in the only thing that 
is of interest My wnfe showed such prowess on birds of various 
kinds that, when she took a severe fever in May, Tahla Ram 
ascribed it to the Evil Eye of one or other of the numerous persons 
who had applauded her skill. 

The other chuprassi was a pudding-headed creature, with, as 
is often the case with stupid people, many and great redeeming 
qualities. He thoroughly tmderstood the serious notions of his 
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superior,—that nothing must be allowed to upset the possi¬ 
bilities of “ Hope.” So, when the gardener came to the veranda 
in my absence with the cry to the Mem-sahib that a particular 
brute of a parrot was eating the best vegetables and had come 
back time and again, despite the gardener’s shouts, Sultan 
chuprassi hurried out with the gun he had been ordered to 
hold and fired at the parrot while his mistress was putting her sun 
bat on. There are some who, on the instigation of the gunner 
anxious to practise, would have beaten that chuprassi full sore, 
but could I do it when I understood the kindly idea underlying 
the action ? 

However, from Evil Eye or mosquito-bom germs my wife 
developed a very serious fever, which in the end meant for me and 
my brother-in-law a twelve-hour walk by her doolie and a thirty-six 
hour railway journey, and Tahla Ram was with us all the time. 
Before we determined to move her to Simla I was in a great state 
of distress, as the fever persisted. I knew by experience how to 
bang out fever from myself with great doses of quinine abnormally 
applied, but how to cure a woman in Hope ” was beyond me. 
Tahla came to me one day and propounded his method of relief. 
“The Mem-sahib has been overlooked by evil eyes which were 
astounded at her shooting; allow me to perambulate seven times 
round her bed, burning pepper, and all will be well.” I would 
have allowed it, as a good folklorist, but burnt red pepper seemed 
to have possibilities of annojrance, and so the matter dropped. 

In the end, despite the serious troubles beforehand, “Hope” 
turned into perfect maturity, and a small son was bora who from 
the first, (and, as we say in Mianwali, to avoid the Evil Eye, “ till 
tomorrow ”), has been a fine specimen of the race. But Tahla Ram 
was dissatisfied at the approbation bestowed on him by all alike 
in the early days, and we found him strongly discountenancing 
the practice which brought the infant out into the veranda in the 
mornings to be observed by servants, orderlies, police constables, 
and others. Finally, as he found the practice did not cease, he 
was not going to allow the child to risk the effect of the Evil Eye, 
and so with much ceremony and prayer he tied a red thread round 
his little wrist. We let it remain on some hours, and then ex¬ 
plained that one tying would have all the effect needed. Tahla 
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Kam acquiesced doubtfully. He would have preferred the red 
thread daily. 

But after all it was our European nurse who, impressed by the 
stories the natives told her about the power of the Holy Saints 
who are so numerous near the Indus, asked a peculiarly fat one to 
pray for the child. She gave him a rupee, and was sorry she had, 
because after blowing on the coin and waving it three times round 
the head of the infant, above whom he tlien breathed heavily with 
a saintly breath, he only prayed that he might become a Com¬ 
missioner,—a person of importance, but not at the head of the 
Official Hierarchy. “ Pray for him to be a Lieutenant Governor, 
a Lord-Sahib,” she asked. Just then I emerged from the Rest- 
house, and the fat man was saved any further trouble. 

A. J. O’Brien. 


Armenun Folk-Tales {continued). 

5. Tenihousandfoldy 

Once upon a time there lived a man and a woman. This man 
was very pious. He goes to church every day. He gives a 
piastre to the priest each day, and every day the priest says to 
him,—Blessed one, may Ten thousandfold give you a thousand 
in place of one.” The man rejoices; he says to himself,—" This 
is a good thing. I give one; 1 shall receive a thousand I ” 

In the course of time he gives all that he has to the priest, and 
is left penniless. His wife says to him,—“Arise, go to the priest; 
bring one thousand to give for bread and food, to last us till he 
pays us the remaining thousands little by little.” 

The man goes.—“Blessed of the Lord !” 

“ God bless thee 1 ” 

“O priest dear, I gave you so much that you might return 
thousands and thousands. Now, bring me a thousand to carry 
home, and 111 come later for the rest” 

“ Blessed one,” says the priest, “ you gave to me in order that 
Tenthousandfold should return you a thousand in place of one.” 

^ This is the third story in Manana. 
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“ Where is Tenthousandfold ? ” 

The priest points towards a road, and says,—“ You take this 
road and go along. You will reach a large man seated on a golden 
throne. That is Tenthousandfold. You will say,—“The priest 
sent me to you. I have given one; you are to give a thousand.” ” 

The man sets out on that long road. He goes till he comes to 
a cave. He enters, and what does he see but forty lusty robbers 
lined up in there I They treat him with respect; they give him a 
seat, and sit down with him in their midst. Then they ask him,— 
“ Who are you ? No one has come here for a long time. Where 
are you coming from, and where are you going ? ” 

The man replies,—" I am going to Tenthousandfold. I have 
given one; I am going to receive a thousand.” 

The robbers say,—“ Brother, there is no sense in that; don't 
you believe it. Come, we'll give you a handful of gold from here. 
Take it and return to your home.” 

“ No,” says the man. “ That money is unblest.” 

Then the robbers say,—“ Since you are such a righteous man,, 
go and ask Tenthousandfold whether there is room for us in the 
other world.” 

“ Upon my head,” replies the man. He goes on his way. 

He goes till he meets an old man seated beside a rock. He 
says “Hoi” 

“Praise the Lord! Praise the Lord!” [the old man is saying]. 
As fast as he says the words gold gushes out of the rock. 

The old man asks the traveller,—“Brother, where are you 
going?” 

He replies,—“ I am going to Tenthousandfold. I have given 
one j I am going to receive a thousand.” 

The old man says, “ Come, I will give you a double handful; 
take it and return.” 

“ No,” says the man. “ That is not what I gave nor what I 
have earned; I have no right to it” 

, “ If that is so, go ask Tenthousandfold when the gold is going 
to cease to gush from this rock.” 

“ Upon my eyes,” says the man, and goes on his way. 

He goes along till he sees a gardener by the roadside, who 
asks,—“ Mortal, where are you going ? ” 
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The man replies,—" I am going to Tenthousandfold. I have 
given one; I am going to receive a thousand.” 

The gardener says,—“ When you go, ask Tenthousandfold why 
it is that when I wall in my garden all the fruit and vegetables dry 
up; but when I take down the wall they flourish.” . . 

“ Upon my countenance,” says the man, and goes on his way. 

He goes along till he sees a priest whose body has been built 
into a wall, and he is gasping for breath. 

The priest asks,—“Son, where are you going?” 

The man replies,—“ I am going to Tenthousandfold. I have 
given one; I am going to receive a thousand.” 

The priest says to him,—“Go ask Ten thousandfold when I 
shall escape from this wall.” 

“Very well,” sa3r5 the man, and goes on his way. 

He goes on till he sees a large man seated upon a golden 
throne, who asks him,—“ Where are you going ? " 

The man says,—“ Are you Tenthousandfold ? ” 

The man says,—“ Yes, I am. What do you wish ?” 

He replies,—“ Our priest sent me to you. I have given you 
one; you are to give me a thousand.” 

Tenthousandfold says to the man,—“Go home. In your 
courtyard there is a mulberry tree; you will dig under it, and you 
will find a jar full of gold. You will receive in place of one a 
thousand thousands.” 

Then the man asks Ten thousandfold all he was requested 
to ask, and,* receiving the answer for each, be sets out on his 
return. 

He comes to the priest built in the wall, and says,—“When 
you shall say “ I have sinned,” you shall be delivered from that 
place.” 

The priest says,—“ Why should I say “ I have sinned ? ” ” 

The words were no sooner spoken than wall and all were 
swallowed up in the earth. 

The man goes on till he comes to the gardener, and he says to 
him,—“ Take down the walls of your garden so that the passers-by 
may eat; then your garden will flourish.” 

He had not finished speaking when the gardener began to tear 
down the walls, and the garden flourished. 
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The man goes on till he reaches the old man, and he says to 
him,—“As long as you do not cease to call upon God, the gold 
will not fail.” 

The old man replies,—“Would a man ever cease to call upon 
God ? Praise the Lord !" 

He has no sooner spoken than gold begins to gush out from the 
other side of the rock, more abundantly than before. 

The man comes to the robbers' cave, and says,—“ If you cease 
your robbery, there will be room for you in the other world." 

The robbers leave their cave, and go and weep for their sins 
and are saved. 

Then the man reaches his own house. He calls to his wife and 
says,—“Wife, bring me a spade and pickaxe.” They take the 
spade and pickaxe and dig tmder the mulberry tree. They find a 
jar full of gold. Night falls, so they leave the jar there till 
morning. 

In the night the neighbours learn of it, and come to steal the 
jar and carry it off. They think it contains nothing but yellow 
earth. They roll it back into the man’s garden; the jar is 
broken; the earth is scattered. 

In the morning they rise, and what do they see? Gold is 
spread all over the vineyard! 

The husband calls,—“Wife, bring me the stable-broom. Gold 
has sprung up all over the vineyard! ” 

They sweep op heaps and heaps of gold pieces j not a thousand 
in place of one, but countless thousands, and they become very 
rich. 

They give praise to the Lord. 

They attained unto their desires; may you attain unto yours! 

J. S. Wingate. 


{To be continued). 
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“Totemism and Exogamy.” 

(Vol. xxi., pp. 389-96.) 

Admiration and gratitude are the principal feelings that Professor 
Frazer’s new book arouses in me. If I add that 1 have learnt 
more from Professor Frazer than from any other living writer, I 
hope to escape every suspicion that my criticism of some of his 
views implies a depreciation of his greatness as an anthropologist. 

By his survey of nearly all available facts relating to totemism, 
Dr. Frazer has rendered an immense service to the study of early 
religion, which has for a long time been hampered by extravagant 
views on the subject, held by a whole school of writers, and not 
infrequently represented almost as demonstrated truths. It seems 
to me, however, that in one or two points Dr. Frazer himself has 
not entirely rid himself of the influence of the old dogmas. He 
thinks that Robertson Smith’s theory of a totem sacrament, which 
for many years “ remained a theory and nothing more, without a 
single positive instance of such a sacrament being known to 
support it,” has been “strikingly confirmed” by the Central 
Australian custom of killing and partaking of totems at the time 
of Intichiuma. He admits that this “sacrament” is not precisely 
the rite which was divined by Robertson Smith, its object being 
“ not to attain to a mystical community with a deity, but simply 
to ensure a plentiful supply of food for the rest of the community 
by means of sorcery.” But he still assumes that the Central 
Australians want to identify themselves with their totems by 
partaking of them, and for this assumption I find no sufficient 
evidence in the description by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen of the 
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ceremony in question. Considering that certain other toteroic 
ceremonies, like those which are performed for the purpose of 
making rain, are obviously based on the principle of homoeopathic 
magic, it is quite possible that the same principle underlies the 
partaking of the totem. I could quote cases horn Morocco in 
-which a ceremonial meal is an act of homoeopathic magic supposed 
to increase the supply of food. Dr. Frazer is inclined to believe, 

I think on insufficient grounds, that savages originally ate their 
totems freely and habitnally, and that they did so from a wish to 
identify themselves either with their'totem or with their kinsfolk, 
between whom indeed they “did not clearly distinguish.” This 
is an echo of the old doctrine that in early society each member of 
the kin testifies and renews his union with the rest by taking part' 
in the sacramental meal. The assertion that a savage did not 
clearly distinguish between his totem and his kinsfolk is certainly 
not supported by the customs of existing totemists, even of the 
lowest type, who treat their totemic animals and their human 
relatives in very different manners, (cf. Si>encer and Gillen, Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 207); nor is Dr. Frazer's description 
of the tendency of totemism to sfrengthen the social ties altogether 
justified by known facts. He repeats his old statement that the 
totemic tie is sometimes deemed more binding than that of blood. 
But, when the totemic group is identical with a social unit based 
on a common descent, either through the father or through the 
mother, how can we decide whether the strength of the tie which 
unites its members is due to the common totem or to the cotnmon 
descent ? ~ Among the Arunta and some other Central Australian 
tribes we have an opportunity of studying the social influence 
of totemism apart from that of clanship, and what do we find ? 

“ In these tribes,” say Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, “ there is no 
such, thing as the members of one totem being bound together in 
such a ^^y that they must combine to fight on behalf of a member 
of the totem' to which they belong.. .. The men who assist him 
are hfs brothers,-blood and tribaj, the sons of his mother's brothers, 
blood and tribal. That is, if he be~a Panunga man he will have the 
assistance of the I’anunga and Ungalla men of his locality, while 
- if it comes tO a general fight he will have the help of the whole of 
his 4 ocal group.... It is only indeed during the performance of 
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certain ceremonies that the existence of a mutual relationship, 
consequent upon the possession of a common totemic name, 
stands out at all prominently” {Nattve Tribes^ pp. 34, 544). _ 

In his criticism of other writers' theories concerning the origin 
of totemism Dr. Frazer is not always convincing. Against the ' 
American theory, according to which the totems of clans are merely 
the guardian spirits of ancestors transmitted by inheritance to^their . 
descendants, he argues that it encounters a serious difficulty in the 
comparative iosigni6cance of the guardian spirits of women, which 
is hard to reconcile with descent of the clan totem in the female 
line. But why could not a person inherit the guardian spirit of - 
his maternal uncle, as he in many cases inherits his property ? 
Dr. Frazer, moreover, maintains that the theory in question is not 
home out by the evidence of totemic tribes outside America, with 
whom personal guardian spirits appear for the roost part to be 
wanting. This argument seems a little curious when we consider 
that Dr. Frazer’s own theory rests on a belief which he has found 
to prevail in a single group of islands, among people who have no 
totemism in the proper sense of the word, and which he neverthe¬ 
less presumes to be at the bottom of totemisin wherever it occurs. 
Nor has Dr. Frazer, in my opinion, been quite successful in his 
criticism of Wilken’s theory that totemism originated in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis,—a theory which is supported by the 
idea’held by many Bantu tribes that the souls of their dead are 
incarnate in their totems. Dr. Frazer argues that, if a belief in 
the transmigration of souls had been the origin of totemiso}, that. 
belief would have been found lingering among the Australian 
aborigines, the most primitive totemic race with .which we are 
acquainted ”; hence he is inclined to regard the Bantu belief as a 
later development rather than as the source of totemism. But in 
this, as in some other cases, Dr. Frazer's reasoning is vitiated by 
the presumption that totemism has everywhere had a similar origin, 
and that therefore a theory which satisfactorily explains the origin 
of this Institution in any one race will probably explain its origin in 
all races. Considering the important differences which totemism 
presents among different peoples, this presumption seems to me 
very doubtful; and, even if it were correct, we should not be 
justified in concluding that the form of totemism which prevails 
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among the lowest totemic race is necessarily of a more primitive 
type than the totemism of savages who have reached a somewhat 
higher degree of general culture. It is worth noticing that the 
ideas on which Wilken and the American anthropologists have 
based their theories are not above the intellect even of the Austra¬ 
lian aborigines. The Dieri are reported to show great reverence 
for certain trees, which are believed to be their fathers trans¬ 
formed, and the belief in personal guardian spirits prevails among 
many Australian tribes. 

My doubts as to the presumption that totemism has everywhere 
originated in the same way do not, however, extend to Dr. Frazer's 
parallel view regarding the origin of exogamy. Tins is a very 
different case. It is one of the many merits of Dr. Frazer’s book 
that he has definitely separated exogamy from totemism and 
thereby, it is to be hoped, saved us from further speculations 
about the totemic origin of the exogamous rules. I also agree 
with his view that these rules have sprung from an aversion to the 
marriages of near kin. But, whilst Dr. Frazer thinks that exo¬ 
gamy was deliberately instituted for the purpose of preventing the 
sexual unions of near kin, my own belief is that the aversion to 
such unions, through an association of ideas, led to the prohibitions 
of marriage between members of the same clan on account of the 
notion of intimacy connected with a common descent and a com¬ 
mon name. This theory, which calls in the law of association to 
explain clan exogamy, is strongly supported by the circumstance 
that various other prohibitions of intermarriage have obviously 
originated in a very similar way. How could anybody deny the 
operation of the law of association, for instance, in the Roman 
Catholic prohibirion of marriage between co-sponsors, or in the 
rule prevalent in Eastern Europe, according to which the grooms¬ 
man at a wedding is forbidden to intermarry with the family of the 
bride, or in laws prohibiting marriage between relatives by alliance? 
Why, then, might not the same law have acted upon other relation¬ 
ships also, such as those constituted by a common descent or a 
common name ? As for the influence of the name, I may refer to 
the fact that the Chinese Penal Code punishes with sixty blows 
any one who marries a person with his own surname, although 
among the entire Chinese population of the Empire there are 
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hardly more than 530 diflferent surnames. It seems to me almost 
inconceivable that the extensive, cumbersome, and sometimes very 
complicated institution of exogamy should have been invented 
simply as a precaution against unions between the nearest relatives. 

Granting the prevalence of an aversion to the marriages of 
near kin, we are confronted with the question how this aversion 
has originated. Dr. Frazer’s answer is,—‘*We do not know 
and it is difficult even to guess.” Yet he makes a cautious 
attempt to solve the riddle. He observes that the great 
severity with which incest is generally punished by savages seems 
to show that they believe it to be a crime which endangers the 
whole community. It may have been thought to render the 
women of the tribe sterile and to prevent animals and plants from 
multiplying; such beliefs, Dr. Frazer remarks, appear in point of 
fact to have been held by many races in different parts of the 
world. But he admits himself that all the peoples who are 
knowir to hold them seem to be agricultural, and that incest is in 
particular supposed to have a sterilizing effect on the crops. It is 
indeed a poor argument to conjecture that a careful search among 
the most primitive exogamous peoples now surviving, especially 
among the Australian aborigines, might still reveal the existence 
of a belief in the sterilizing or injurious effects of incest “upon 
women generally and particularly upon edible animals and plants.” 
But there are much more serious difficulties in the way of accepting 
Dr. Frazer’s theory. Is it really good common sense to presume 
that an aversion which had originated in the superstition mentioned 
could have survived among all civilised nations without showing 
any signs of decay ? And how could any law based on it account 
for the normal absence of erotic feelings in the relations between 
parents and children and brothers and sisters? Although law 
may forbid a son to marry his mother, a father to marry his 
daughter, a brother to marry his sister, it could certainly not 
prevent him from desiring such a union j have the most draconic 
codes ever been able to suppress homosexual inclinations ? Plato 
observed that an unwritten law forbids as sufficiently as possible 
parents from incestuous intercourse witli their children and brothers 
from intercourse with their sisters; “nor,” he adds, “does the 
thought of such a thing ever enter at all into the minds of most of 
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them.” Moreover, if the superstition in question were the root 
of the aversion to incest, we should still have to explain the origin 
of that superstition itself, and this Dr. Frazer has not even 
attempted to da If, on the other hand, the horror of incest has 
originated in the way I have suggested in a theory which Dr. 
Frazer has subjected to a detailed criticism, the superstition which 
he is inclined to regard as the cause of that feeling is a very 
natural result of it or of the prohibition to which it gave rise. That 
this is the case is all tlie more probable because the same injurious 
effects as are attributed to incest are supposed to result from other 
sexual irregularities as well, such as adultery and fornication. 

My own belief is that there is an innate aversion to sexual 
intercourse between persons living very closely together from early 
childhood, and that, as such persons are in most cases related by 
blood, this feeling naturally displays itself in custom and law as a 
• horror of intercourse between near kin. Dr. Frazer admits that 
there seems to be some ground for believing in the existence of 
a natural aversion to, or at least a want of inclination for, sexual 
intercourse between persons who have been brought up closely 
together from early youthbut he finds it difficult to understand 
how this could have been changed into an aversion to sexual 
intercourse with persons near of kin, and maintains that, till I 
explain this satisfactorily, the chain of reasoning by which I support 
my theory breaks down entirely at the crucial point. For my own 
part I think that the transition which Dr. Frazer finds so difficult 
to understand is not only possible and natural but well-nigh proved 
by an exactly analogous case of equally world-wide occurrence and 
of still greater social importance, namely the process which has led 
to the association of all kinds of social rights and duties with 
kinship. The maternal and paternal sentiments, which largely are 
at the bottom of parental duties and rights, cannot in their simplest 
forms be based on a knowledge of blood relationship, but respond 
to stimuli derived from other circumstances, notably the proximity 
of the helpless young, that is, the external relationship in which the 
offspring from the beginning stand to the parents. Nor is the 
so-called filial love in the first instance rooted in considerations of 
kinship; it is essentially retributive, the agreeable feeling produced 
by benefits received making the individual look with pleasure and 
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kindliness upon the giver. Here again the aflection is ultimately 
due to close living together, and is further strengthened by it, as 
appears from the cooling effect of long separation of children from 
their parents. So also fraternal love and the duties and rights 
which have sprang from it depend in the first place on other 
circumstances than the idea of a common blood; and the same 
may be said of the tie which binds together relatives more remotely 
allied. Its social force is ultimately derived from near relatives’ 
habit of living together. Men became gregarious by remaining in 
the circle where they were bom; if, instead of keeping together 
with their kindred, they had preferred to isolate tliemselves or to 
unite with strangers, there would certainly be no blood-bond at all. 
The mutual attachment and the social ^rights and duties which 
resulted from this gregarious condition were associated with the 
relation in which the members of the group stood to one another, 
—the relation of kinship as expressed by a common name; and 
these associations might last even after the local tie was broken, 
being kept up by the common name. Even we ourselves are 
generally more disposed to count kin with distant relatives who 
have our own surname than with relatives who have a different 
name; and still greater must be the influence which language 
in this respect exercises on the mind of a savage, to whom a 
person’s name is part of his personality. 

Here we have an immense group of facts which, though ulti¬ 
mately depending upon close living together, have been interpreted 
in terms of kinship. Why, then, could not the 'same have been 
the case with the aversion to incest and the prohibitory rules 
resulting from it? They really present a most striking analogy 
to the instances just mentioned. They have been associated with 
kinship because near relatives normally live together. They have 
come to include relatives more remotely allied who do not live 
together, owing to an association of ideas, especially through the 
influence of a common name; clan exogamy has its counterpart, 
for instance, in the blood feud as a duty incumbent on the whole 
clan. But there are also cases in which marriages between un¬ 
related persons who have been brought up together in the same 
family, or who belong to the same local group, are held blamable 
or are actually prohibited; and so there are, even in early society, 
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social rights and duties which are associated not with a common 
descent but with close living together. Dr. Frazer asks,—“ If the 
root of the whole matter is a horror of marriage between persons 
who have always lived with each other, how comes it that at the 
present day that horror has been weakened into a mere general 
preference for marriage with persons whose attractions have not 
been blunted by long familiarity ?... Why should the marriage 
of a brother with a sister, or of a mother with a son, excite tlie 
deepest detestation,... while the origin of it all, the marriage 
between housemates, should excite at most a mild surprise too 
slight probably to suggest even a subject for a farce, and should 
be as legitimate in the eye of the law among all civilised nations 
as any other marriage ? " For my own part, I believe that marriage 
between a man and his foster-daughter, or between a foster-brother 
and a foster-sister, in case the social relations between them have 
been exactly similar to those of blood-reladves of corresponding 
degrees, would cause more than a mild surprise, and appear 
unnatural and objectionable. 1 do not deny that unions between the 
nearest blood-relatives inspire a horror of their own, but it seems 
quite natural that they should do so considering that from earliest 
times the aversion to sexual intercourse between persons living 
closely together has been expressed in prohibitions against unions 
between kindred. Such unions have been stigmatised by custom, 
law, and religion, whilst much less notice lias been taken of inter¬ 
course between unrelated persons who may occasionally have 
grown up in the same household. Nor can it be a matter of 
surprise that the prohibitory rules so commonly refer to marriages 
of kindred alone. Law only takes into account general and well- 
defined cases, and hence relationships of some kind or other 
between persons who are nearly always kindred are defined in 
terms of blood-relationship. This is true not only of the pro¬ 
hibitions of incest, but of many duties and rights inside the family 
circle. 

Dr. Frazer raises another objecUon to my theory. He argues 
that, if exogamy resulted fix>m a natural instinct, there would be no 
need to reinforce that instinct by legal pains and penalties; the 
law only forbids men to do what their instincts incline them to do, 
and hence we may always safely assume that crimes forbidden by 
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law are crimes which many men have a natural propensity to 
commit I must confess that this argument greatly surprises me. 
Of course, where there is no transgression there is no law. But 
Dr. Frazer cannot be ignorant of the variability of instincts and of 
the great variability of the sexual instinct; nor should he forget 
that ^ere are circumstances in which a natural sentiment may be 
blunted and overcome. Would he maintain tliat there can be no 
deep natural aversion to bestiality because bestiality is forbidden 
by law, and that the exceptional severity with which parricide is 
treated by many law boohs proves that a large number of men 
have a natural propensity to kill their parents ? The law expresses 
the feelings of the majority and punishes acts that shock them. 

Dr. Frazer accuses me of having extended Darwin’s methods to 
subjects which only partially admit of such treatment, because my 
theory of the origin of exogamy attempts to explain the growth of 
a human institution “ too exclusively from physical and biological 
causes without taking into account the factors of intelligence, 
deliberation, and will.” This, Dr. Frazer adds, is “not science 
but a bastard imitation of it” What have I done to incur so 
severe an accusation? 1 have suggested that the instinctive 
aversion to sexual intercourse betw'een persons who have been 
living very closely together from early youth may be the result of 
natural selection. X am inclined to think,—and so is Dr. Frazer 
also,—that consanguineous marriages are in some way or other 
detrimental to the species. This fact would lead to the develop¬ 
ment of a sentiment which would be powerful enough, as a rule, 
to prevent injurious unions,—a sentiment which would not, of 
course, show itself as an innate aversion to sexual connections with 
near relatives as such, but as an aversion on the part of individuals 
to union with others with whom they lived closely together from 
early childhood. These, as a matter of fact, would be blood- 
relations, and the result would consequently be the survival of the 
fittest All that I have done, then, is that I have appealed to 
natural selection to explain the origin of a primeval instinctive 
sentiment; and I can never believe that this is to transgress the 
legitimate boundaries of I>arw’inism. 

Dr. Frazer himself thinks that “we may safely conclude that 
infertility is an inevitable consequence of inbreeding continued 
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through many generations in the same place and under the same 
conditions,” and in support of this view he quotes the valuable 
opinions of Mr. Walter Heape and Mr. F. H. A. Marshall. He 
thus 6nds that the principles of exogamy present “ a curious 
resemblance” to the principles of scientific breeding, but he rightly 
assumes that this analogy cannot be due to any exact knowledge 
or farseeing care on the part of its savage founders. How then 
shall we explain this analogy? Dr. Frazer’s answer is that “it 
must be an accidental result of a superstition, an unconscious 
mimicry of science.” In prohibiting incest the poor savages 

- “ blindly obeyed the impulse of the great evolutionary forces which 
in the physical world are constantly educing higher out of lower 
forms- of existence and in the moral world civilisation out of 
savagery. If that is so, exogamy has been an instrument in the 
hands of that unknown power, the masked wizard of history, who 
by some mysterious process, some subtle alchemy, so often trans¬ 
mutes in the crucible of suffering the dross of folly and evil into 
the fine gold of wisdom and good.” I hope it will not be con¬ 
sidered uncalled-for impertinence on my f>art to ask if this reason¬ 
ing is a specimen of what Dr. Frazer regards as science proper in 
contradistinction to ray own “ bastard imitation of it ” ? 

In any attempt to explain the origin of exogamy there are, in 
my opbioD, three parallel groups of facts of general occurrence 
which necessarily must be taken into consideration:—Firstly, the 
prohibitions of incest and rules of exogamy themselves; secondly, 
the aversion to sexual intercourse between persons living together 
from early youth; thirdly, the injurious consequences of inbreeding. 
As for the facts of the first group, Dr. Frazer and I agree that they 
all have the same root, exogamy being in some way or other - 
derived from an aversion to the marriages of near kin. As for the ' 
facts of the second group, Dr. Frazer at all events admits that 
' “ there seems to be some ground ” for believing in them. As for 
the facts of the third group, there is complete agreement between 
^ us. I ask,—Is it reasonable to think that there' is no causal con¬ 
nection between these three groups of facts? Is it right, as Dr. 
Frazer does, to ignore the second group altogether, and to look 
upon the coincidence of the first and the third as accidental ? I 

- gratefully acknowledge that Dr. Frazer’s chapter on the Origin of 
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Exogamy has strengthened my belief in my own theory; and, 
considering on the one hand the nature of his objections to it and 
on the other hand our agreement in many essential points, I can> 
not help cherishing the hope,—although I apologise for expressing 
it,—that the last differences of opinion will disappear some day * 
when Dr. Fnuer is reconsidering the whole question with that fair 
impartiality which is one of the finest qualities of his genius. 

Edwaud Westekmarck. 

It is not necessary for me to write at much length on the points 
raised by Mr. Thomas’s review of Dr. Frazer’s great work on 
Totemism, for several reasons. One is that I “say ditto to” Mr. 
Thomas where he differs horn Dr. Frazer’s hypotheses and chn* 
elusions. Another is that I have already often expressed my 
dissent, and stated my reasons for dissenting, in my book The 
Secret of the Totem^ and in papers contributed to Man and other 
serials, such as the Revue des Iddes Ethnegraphiques. A third 
reason is that, since the appearance of Dr. Frazer’s great book, I 
have written a little work on the topic of the origins of Totemism 
and Exogamy, and have laid it aside that I may revise it with 
fresh eyes so to sp>eak. 

My objections to Dr. Frazer’s theories, as far as they have 
been already published, have either not come to Dr. Frazer’s 
notice or have produced no effect on his mind. For example, he 
attributes to an American student a theory of my own on the 
question how did phratries come so often to bear the names of 
animals? {Secret of the Totem^ pp. 142-53.) I wrote on Aus^ 
tralian phratry names mainly, but was quite unaware that I had 
been anticipated, in the case of North America, by the author 
whom Dr. Frazer cites, I think with approval. Dr. Frazer was 
probably unaware that I had come to the same conclusion as his ‘ 
American writer, of whom I had never heard. 

To take Mr. Thomas’s points in order:— 

1 (p. 390). I entirely agree with him that as, among the Arunta, 

“ the majority ” (“ the great majority,” says Mr. Spencer), “ of any 
one” (totem) “kin do actually belong to a single moiety,”— 
or set of exogamous subclasses,—this fact needs explaining, 
and Dr. Frazer, I think, makes no attempt to explain it My 
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explanation, (and I have' tried every other that my fancy can 
suggest), is that the present Arunta method of obtaining totems is 
not early, but recent, and has not yet wholly destroyed the usual 
method, by which each totem is conhned to a single phratry. 
This is no new objection to Dr. Frazer’s whole theory. No reply, 
to my knowledge, has ever been made, except a suggestion by 
Mr. Spencer, to which I have found no allusion in Dr. Frazer’s 
book. 

2 (pp. 390-1). Dr. Rivers did not find ‘‘conceptional toteraism ” 
in the Banks’ islands. The natives understood the nature of 
procreation, and what Dr. Rivers found, I think, is but one method 
among others, also extant there, of getting an animal or v^etable 
familiar. 

3 (P* 39 *)' The large number of Arunta totems,—about 200 
are known,—is a peciiliarity of which I have no explanation to 
offer; nor can I guess why plant totems are so rare in Soutli- 
Eastern Australia. 

4 (pP- 392 * 3 )* I observed, before Mr. Thomas wrote, the 
apparent discrepancy in Dr. Frazer’s view that his founders of 
exogamy recognised dassijicatory relationship only, and his other 
view that the founders of exogamy meant merely to bar the 
nearest consanguimous relations in marriage. Of course, before 
exogamy was instituted, there were not, and could not be, any 
classificatory relationships,—as Dr. Frazer seems to understand in 
a note in his fourth volume. 

5 (P* 393)* some tribes began by reckoning descent in the 
male line, and if the only object in barring certain unions was an 
objection to consanguineous unions, then the tribes which began 
with male descent recognised the male part in procreation. But 
they are supposed to have had no idea of the male rdie in 
begetting. 

Omitting other points, on which I agree with Mr. Thomas, I 
also wonder that Dr. Frazer did not remark on the importance of 
one totem to one totem marriage in the most “primitive” tribes. 
If this was the earliest rule, the duality of the phratries in Aus¬ 
tralia,—two and not more,—was autonoatic and inevitable. This 
I pointed out, I think, in the Anthropological Essays presented to 
E. B, Tylor ; if I did not, it is an obvious corollary. ^ 
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I also observed, before reading Mr. Thomas’s review, that Dr. 
Frazer’s statement, (voL i., p. 248), about the primal Awn/ segrega' 
tion of the two phratries, would necessarily make the exogamous 
rule impossible. Men would associate with the accessible women, 
those of their own phratries. The local segregation of the phratries 
is the result of reckoning descent in the male line, and it entails 
the break up of the whole “ class ” system of e.xogamy, as Mr. 
Howitt has pointed out. 

I think it unfortunate that Dr. Frazer set aside Mr. Strehlow’s 
two volumes on the Aranda and Loritja. Even if he suspected 
Mr. Strehlow and tlie missionaries on points of religion, the 
volumes are full of authentic matter which religious bias could not 
affect, and they contain many authentic native texts with transla¬ 
tions. From one of these we learn that, if legend for once speaks 
true, the Arunta “ classes ” were once locally segregated as in 
southern Victoria. 

These remarks entirely concern matters of detail. Whether 
they be of any weight or not, the debt of anthropology to Dr. 
Frazer, for a book which only his industry could have achieved, is 
incalculable, and deserves the sincere gratitude of all students. 

A. Lang. 


Qu’kst-ce que le TorfMlSME? 

Le problime du totemisme revient p^riodiquement k la surface 
des discussions scientifiques sous forme de crises pol^miques qui 
commencent par affecter les savants, puis se transmettent de 
proche en prochc jusqu’au grand public cultivd. Les deux crises 
pr^c6dentes se glorihent des noms de MacLennan et de Morgan 
d’une part, de ceux de Frazer et de Lang de Tautre; la troisi^me 
est en pleine efflorescence. L’agent responsable en est M. J. G. 
Frazer, et nul ne sait encore combien seront ceux qui prendront 
une part active au nouveau d^bat. 11 est n^cessaire d’ajouter que, 
jusqu’ici, seuls les Anglais, les AmOTcains et les Fran^ais com- 
baltent dans cette lutte courtoisc entre ih^oriciens, roais que les 
Allemands y ont en g^n^ral assist^ de loin, quelques-uns seule- 
ment d’entre eux, comme Parkinson, ayant propose une throne 
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persoimelle. ' Quant k la propagation des theories sur le tot^misme 
-^en dehors du milieu des ethnographes et des folkloristes, elle 
. nous a ^t^ plutdt nuisible. Quand un archeologue classique 
comme Salomon Reinach, ou un Egyptologue comme AmElineau 
a voulu appliquer k des faits de zool^trie anciens ce que 
Toutain appelle “ I’exEgEse totemique/' il est arrivE que la dEfini- 
tion du totEroisme qu*ils croyaient correcte apparaissait dejli 
aux ethnographes comme dEpassee par les dernieres decouvertes. 

C’est pour mettre dEfinitivement les faits de totEmisme k la 
portEe de tous les savants spEciallsEs dans les diverses branches 
des sciences historiques et anthropologiques que M. Frazer s’est 
donnE VhEroique peine d’Edifier son ouvrage monumental sur Ze 
Totimisme et PExogamie. Certes, j’y ai relevE plusieurs lacunes, 

• doht quelques-unes bien graves k la fois & cause du norobre de 
faits oubliEs et de leur importance thEorique, par exemple en ce 
qui conceme rAfrique Occidentale. D’autrc part, Etant en cor- 
respondance avec M. von Leonhardi,i et tenu par lui au~ courant 
de la mEthode de travail du missionnaire Strehlow, j’aurais dEsirE 
de la part de M. Frazer une attitude plus bienveillante k TEgard 
de ces cherchenrs consciencieux et sincEres. Mais k cdtE des 
lacunes signalEes, la masse de faits recueillis dans ces quatre 
volumes est d'une telle ampleur qu’on aurait vraiment par trop 
mauvaise gr&ce k pousser loin la critique du dEtail. 

Mais M. Frazer me permettra de lui en faire une autre de 
portEe gEnErale et theorique. Qu’on soit ethnographe spEdalisE 
ou qu’on dEsire appliquer k une discipline particuliEre, dlsons k 
I’archeologie'classique ou extrEme-orientale, les rEsultats acquis 
dans le domaine du totEmisme par les ethnographes, la premiEre 
question qu’on verra se dresser sera toujours celle de la dEfinition 
du totEmisme. Que faut-il entendre par totEmisme? par quoi se 
caractErise ce systEme ? k quels signes prEcis reconnatt-on que tel 
rite ou que telle coutume est ou n’est pas totEmique ? dans quelle 
mesufe est-U lEgitime de transposer k une population dEterminEe 

* Ed corriceant les Epreuves, j’apprends U mort de M. vpn Leonbardi-GrosS' 
Karbeo, qoe tous les ethnographes seront d’accord pour dEpIorer profondEoient 
Les colIecdoDS Australiennes qu’il avail rEunies vont aux MusEes de Fiaacfoit 
et de Giessen; j’ignoce o& en est Timpression des £ucicules 4, 5, et 6 de la ■ 
monographic sur les Aranda. 
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les conclusiDDs obtenues pat d^une autre population 

reconnue, d'un conseiiteiiient utianimet comnie vTainaeattot^iniqueF 
^ Ce aont li des questions pratiques; c* sera, ai Toil veut, de 
rappHcadou technique; maisla solution de ces questions^ rusage 
de cetle application ne sont possibles que si la throne general e a 
fonde des propositions priciscs oil sont enum^es les caract^ris- 
tiquea du ph^inom^e consid^r^. Ces propositions ne peuveni ^tne 
atteintes que par une coordination des faits, non pas par une 
simple jmtapositiou snr base echnique ou giograpbiquCr Je sais 
"bien que, pour que la dfinonstm.tion: soil valablCj il faut presenter 
.au lecteur les Mts le plus d^tailles possible, et que, taut que nous 
ne possideroDs pas un corpus des documents ethnograpbiques* 
nous serons tous redutts a publier la copie de noa tftKte% ou du 
moins ties restuni^s tnfes ^tendus, sulvaut Li toetbode de Mf Fraser 
dans le Golden Ssugh et dans Tottmism and ^sco^my. Mais ai 
rauteuT, auquel cela serait plus facile tout autre, ne domie pas 
dans qudques pages de sa Conclusion les formulea auqttelies son 
enqu^te I’a n^cessairemeiat fait aboutir, le lisque est grand que 
d^autrea, qiii ne chcrchent dans son cEuvre que les piopoaitions 
geneiales applicables ^ d^autres aeries de fails, se trotapent grave- 
meat, et prenneut par exemple pour essentiel et caracterisdque, 

, ce qui n^est qu^accidentel et sporadique, sinoo iti^me abcTTant, 

SupposotLS qu^'orL veuille interpreter' un fait ancaen, (cotnme 
■I’importance des renards dans les cultes de la Thrace,) fait ao-uvetit 
connu uulquemeut par des allusions passag^cca, des inscriptions 
trop brivea, un petit rite k premitre vue bizarre, Conament- 
mterpneter ce fait aticien autremcnt qu^eu le raugeant daua 
une cat^ric scieotifique obtenuo par le classement des faita 
actuelsP De tn^me qu'en chimie, tl faut avoir id un n^actif, qui 
permette de decider que le corps soumis a robservatiou se nomme 
ainsi et non pas autrement, est de I’acide sulfurique on n*cn est 
pas. 

Un riactif de ce genre s^obtient en comparant les diverses 
formes du totimisme actuel, a£n de dissocier ks ^litnents qui leui 
sont coujmuTis de ceux qui ne se rencoutrent que dans quelques- 
uties d'enltt eUes, oa m^me dans me seule. En prooedanl ainai 
par Eliminations SQCcessives, il doit tester un residu qui constituera 
ce qu*on peut appeler ressertce du toteuiisiine et qui e'exptimeta 
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sous forme d'un certain nombre de propositions on prindpes du 
totemisme. II suffira ensuite de rechercher k propos de chaque 
population ancienne ou modeme si ces principts existent ou non 
chez cette population. Ayant lu avec soin la premise Edition du 
Tbtemtsm, Salomon Reinach en avail tir^ ce qu’il avait appel6 un 
cfide du toUmismt, c’est-idire une liste des caracteristiques de 
cette institution. Mais comme ce petit livre ctait encore fort 
incoraplet, le code de S. Reinach s’est trouve trop large et par 
suite son application it des cas particuliers a ^t6 souvent erron6e. 
Telle est la gen^e de maintes exag^rations dans Texplication par 
le totemisme de fails celtiques ou grecs, et bien d'auties ont sur 
ce point ^t6 entratn6s plus loin qu’il ne convenait. 

En recherchant si les fails de thiriol&trie et les tabous relatifs 
aux animaux et aux vegetaux releves k Madagascar pouvaient ou 
non 6tre regard^s comme des fails et des tabous tot^miques, 
j’avais dt d^ager ce que je pensais ^tre les caracteristiques du 
totemisme vrai, et j’^tais arriv6 aux conclusions suivantes, repro- 
duites aussi par M. Frazer (voL iv., p. 636):— 

1*. Les Malgaches n’ont pas de termes sp^ciaux, tels que totan^ 
sibokoy etc., pour d^gner I’animal tabou6; 

2". A Madagascar, le grouperaent humain pour lequel un animal 
ou une plante sont labours ne porte pas en rigle gdn^rale le nom 
de cet animal; 

3". L’animal tabou6 n’y est pas regarde comme le protecteur du 
groupement humain pour lequel il est tabou^; 

4”. Alors que la plupart des clans totemiques dans le reste du 
monde sont exogames, les groupements malgaches sont en principe 
endogames; 

5*. Les rites d’initiation ne jouent qu’un rdle effac^ k 
Madagascar. 

Et je concluais qu’on ne rencontre pas k Madagascar les 
caracteristiques du totemisme vrai. M. Frazer accepte ces 
conclusions, en faisant pourtant remarquer que chez de nom- 
breuses populations indubitablement totemiques il n’existe pas de 
rites d’initiation. Tel serait le cas chez les Baganda et chez 
beaucoup de tribus de PAmirique du Nord. Or cette remarque 
de M. Frazer repose sur une confusion extrememcnt grave. Les 
rites d’initiation totemiques ne sont pas seulement ceux qu’on 
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acccmipUt verg V^ge. de la puberty, en taut quft rites d^fisitifs 
d'agT^gation au group e tot^miquej maig chez certaixies populations 
ces rites d’initiation totemiques sent accompUs lots d« c^r^tnonies 
de la naissancej chei d^autrss lots dea cdr^monies de la deno' 
ininationj dhez d^autres encore lors des c^r^monits dti mariage, 
ainsi qu'an s'en rendra. compte en recoutunt mon livre sur Z^J 
J^t^es dt Fassa^. Les rites d'inittatioa ne aont pas nne cat^gorie 
rituellc autonome, et que par abstraction on aurait le droit d’iaolet 
des antreg categories apparent^es* Je defie d^LlIeurs chaque 
etbnographe de suivre Frazer quand il dit (vob in^, p. 45 S) 
“ qu^'on ne peut comprendrc le rapport enlre les rites dlniiiation 
et le tot^igmCi ni entre lea rites d^initiatlon et les socidt^s 
sect'&tes,” Ce rapport semble m^mE si niyat^rieux ^ M. Fiiazer, 
qu’il nous promet presqne nn autre ouvrage spdcialement consacrd 
fl.ux rites d’lniliation en tant qu’insbtution autoncme 1 Je ne 
dis pas que tons les details de chacune des c^^moniea dJniti- 
ation chcz cbaqu* popuUtioji de notre globe soient chaque fois 
d^uue inteq)r6tation ais^e^ rods le priucipe fondanientd est 
ds^inent sLcccssiblCj etil faut se garder, subant la forroulc counue, 
de ne plos voir do ia for8-t que arbres. Du moment qu’ll 
y a grouperaent, il est n^cessairCj au sens le plus absoiu de oe 
mot, que chaque individu soit ^ un moment ou k un autre agr^g^ 
k ce groupemeat^ et plus il y a de formes de soci^tiSif plus il y a 
de formes de rites d^agregution. On est conTenu d^appdcr rites 
d'iniriation ceux qui soni executes aux environs de la. pubert^^ 
Mais tout autant socit des rites d’iniriatiou : les rites de la deiM?“ 
naination^ ou ceux du manage 00 oeux des funerajlles dans ceux 
de leurs ili^ments qui ont la valetir d'un aete d’agpi^gaticai. Je crois 
bien quo Flutarque avait deji remaiqu^ ces equivalences ; en tooit 
cas le defaut de Webster dans son livre sur les Scirst 
a 1 x 6 de ne pas les mettre asses en lumifere^ Et quant aux 
hesitations de Ms Frazer^ elles me semblenl, eucote une fots, 
incomprEbensiblcs. 

Qu'jl y ait k Madagascar des rites dits d'initiatiGn, comme 
la eireoncision, jie n'ai jamais periSj^ k le nierj mais je n'avais pas i 
en tenir compte dans roon et Toiimtsme pare* que ces rites 

n’oJit k Madagascar lien de tot^mique; ce sont des rites d'agjrdga-' 
tion k d'aulres foinmes de sod^te que la forme de sod^t^ totemiqne, 

G 
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et aucun des Elements du p«eudo-tot6niisme malgache n'est utilisd 
coname partie composante dans les rites de la circoncision k 
Madagascar. II se pent que jadis je n’aie pas assez sp^cifi6 cette 
disdnctioD. En tout cas la remarque de M. Frazer, que “chez 
beaucoup de populations indubitablement tot^miques on ne 
rencontre pas de rites d’initiation " doit 6trc contrdlie documents 
en mains; car ces rites d’initiation, j’en trouve pr^cis^ment cliez 
les Baganda citds par M. Frazer corame n’en ayant pas: k la 
p. 484 du t. Hi., on trouvera des ceremonies d’investiturc totemique 
du roi k caract^re de rites d’iniliation, mais trfes attenue parce 
que, comme M. Frazer le montre (p. 502), le totemisme ne presente 
plus chez les Baganda que peu d’eiements primitifs. H se peut 
d’ailleurs que d’autres enquetcurs trouveront un jour chez les 
Baganda un systeme de rites d’initiation tr^s developpe, mais 
k caractere sexuel et secret 

Quoi qu’il en soit, la difficulte k definir le totemisme subsiste 
mSme apris le livre de M. Frazer. Ce n’est qu’un systeme 
particulier de classement des individus a I’interieur de chaque 
societe gendrale; mais tant qu’on n’aura pas compris le procddd 
de fonctionnement des socidtes gdndrales demi-civilisdes, on ne 
pourra comprendre celui des diverses socidtds spdciales qui s^y 
trouvent enchevdtrdes. Le systdme “ classificatoire ” est lui aussi 
un procedd de classement, mais absolument inddpendant du 
classement totdmique ; si on les voit parfois lids, ce n’est qu’aux 
points de croisement des rdseaux. Je veux dire que comme 
chaque systdme de classement irradie dans toutes les directions de 
la vie sociale, il est indvitable que le totdmisme entratne une 
rdglementation des rapports sexuels ou matrimoniaux, ou des deux k 
la foisj de mdme le classement des individus par gdndrations 
et par iges qui s’exprime par le systdme dit classiHcatoire a 
des rdpercussions snr la vie politique et religieuse; de mdme 
encore le classement des individus d’aprds leurs rodtiers et 
occupations dconomiques peut interfdrer avec le classement k base 
totemique et avec le classement k base de gdndrations. En 
sorome, il suffit de considdrer le fonctionnement k I’intdrieur 
d’une socidtd gendrale comme la nation fran9aise ou la nation 
anglaise de centaines de socidtds spdciales toutes munies de leurs 
rdgles et de Icur hidrarchie proprcs,—alors que chez les demi- 
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civilises il n'^y a que tK>is on quatre de ces societ^s spedaHes 
ecictiev^ tides,—pour conaprendre I’eatistence des croisements et 
dea interferences dotJt je viens de parler. Chez noiis, tid. mime 
individu sera cttoyen, catholique, Auvcrgnat, doclftnr en droi^ 
lieutenant de reservsj sodaHstfr-unifi^, directeur d’un journal, 
membre d'ane sociiti de temperance et d’une socidt6 de 
numrsmacique, etc., etc., et appartzejidra aiijsi k plusjenrs groupe- 
meats plus oei moins vastes ou etroits, K'ayant Jes nns avec Ie& 
autres que des points de contact occas[oiineEs; en outre ie fait 
qn^il appartient k une certaine famille et ^ une certaiDe generation 
(classe d’age) le met vis ^vis d^autres personnes dans une sitnatron 
de classement differente des sygtlmeg ^numer^ ei-dessns (qui sont 
k base: nationale, rigionale, iuteUcctuelle, professtoniielle, poli¬ 
tique, etc,). En etiatun dc nous viennent ainsi se croiser 
difflrants sysflines de classement, mais pour la theorie, ces 
contacts et ces croisements n^ont pas le sens dW lien de causality. 
De m^me, ce n^'est pas une raison pamcequ'on voit par endroits le 
systime classifieatoire et le systlme totitnique sc croiser qu’il faut 
les lier theoriquement bun k bautre. 

Quand on a dit du toteniisrae que c^est oa syst^me pardculier 
de classement, on une forine particulilre dt soci^tl spIciaLc a 
llnt^rieur des societls glnltales, ii reste k montrer en quoi ce 
systbme fit cette forme de sQcietl se differcncient des aa tres. A 
plnsieuTs reprises^ dans !e cours de sa vaste enqu^te, M. Frazer 
s'est heurtl i cette difficult^, qni prloccupe tons les etbnographes. 
Ayanl k eotaminerles fetiches herlditaires du Dahomey, il constate, 
—these instances and others of the same sort (Go 3 d Coast, etc) 
should warn us of the danger of hastily assutning that the hereditary 
worship of certain sacred animals in particular districts is identical 
Tfyilh totetnism,” (vol. ii., pr 575); de mime k propos des habitants, 
de la C&te des Esclaves et du Delta du Niger, M. Frazer dit, (vol, 
ii „ p. S a 7),—" in the absence of the proof of the coutrary, it is better 
to treat as distinct on the one hand the worship paid lo a species 
of animals by all the inhabitants of a district, and On the other hand, 
the respect sliewn for tlieir totemic animal by all the members of a 
totem clan; in both cases we see a community bound togetlier by 
a common, reverence for a flpcoies of animals ; bat whereas in the 
former case the community is a local group, in the latter it is a kin." 
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On voit que dans ce dernier cas M. Frazer attribue une grande 
importance k I’^l^ment de la parent^, presque au point, si je ne 
m’abuse, de regarder la presence de cet ^Ument commc I’un dcs 
caract^es-types du tot^misme vrai. Pourtant, i la p. 599 du 
mdme vol., M. Frazer conclut son examcn des bush-souls de la 
maniire suivante: “ What is the relation of such beliefs and 

practices to toteraism ? When a whole family—parents, children, 
and children's children—believe that their external souls are in a 
certain species of animals, and for that reason abstain from killing, 
eating or injuring the creatures, it is obvious that the relation in 
which the family stands to the species of animals bears at least a 
superficial resemblance to toteraism ”; puis vient une discussion 
sur la relation entre les bush-souls et les loups-garous; mais 
M. Frazer nous laisse dans Tinceriitude primitive: oui ou non 
croit-il qu’il y ait la du totemisme ; ou bien au contraire I’apparence 
est-elle trompeuse ? 

II est juste de dire que dans la grande discussion que M. Frazer 
nous donne des “ esprits-gardiens ” des Amdrindiens du Nord, il a 
indiqu6 ce par quoi ces esprits-gardiens se diff^rencient, selon lui, 
dcs totems au sens strict du terme (vol. hi., pp. 449-456); mais 
ces definitions negatives, si je puis dire, ne remplacent pas un 
tableau d’affirmations positives, bien que souvent on n’atteigne, 
dans bien des sciences, une vue claire d’un phenomene ou d’un 
groupe de phenomincs que par voie d’eiimination. M. Frazer note 
que I’esprit-gardien ressemble au totem:—i* par les tabous qui 
interdisent de lui faire du mal ou de le tuer, malgre des exceptions 
sporadiquesj 2* par le tabou de le manger, enti&rement ou 
particllement (cf. les split-totems); 3* en ce que I’homme possMe 
les qualites distinctives de I’animal; 4* en ce que la vie de Thomme 
est li^e, conformement k la thdorie de I’dme ext^rieure, k celle de 
I’animal; 5“ cn ce qu’ils sont tous deux h6r6ditaires, du moins 
pour I’esprit gardien en ligne masculine. Quant aux differences, 
M. Frazer n’en note que deux;—i' I’esprit-gardien est en r^gle 
generde une acquisition de Tindividu vers l'6poque de la puberti, 
k la suite d’un r£ve ou d’une hallucination; 2* I’esprit-gardien a 
un caractbre religieux predominant, au lieu que le totem a un 
caract^re magique predominant 

Mais comme M. Frazer a maintenant une theorie nouvelle sur 
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?origine du tot^miscne, a savoir la th^oiie doncepticmaliste, dks qo^il 
la met k I'epreuvE sur l^eaprit-gaidien, il voit sargir uue enalogie 
si fcirte eutce cette sarte de et le totem (qui n*est 

plus pour M. Fnaier une divinit^), que Ift eonclusion du chapitte 
finit k nouveau en teruies dubitarffs^ (p. 456): ^‘the resemblances 
between totems and guardian-spirits are unqueEttonably both many 
and closcj and when guardian-spines are hereditary in a family, it 
becomes difEcult to disdriguish them." Fort bien; maia. nWons- 
nous pas vu ci-dessus qu^il y a “ danger of hastily assuming that 
the hereditary worship of certain sacred animals in particular 
districts IS identical with totemism"? C^est done que cette 
h'tfr^dit^ n^est pas uu caTactire-type du tot^misme, Car le fait 
que ranimal est tabou^ et rev^r^ daus un "district parriculier” est 
lie si indmement au tot^misnae tbes tant de populations nettemeot 
totemiques, qne rargumentation ne saurait porter sur- cette partie 
de la proposition citee ^ 11 me suffira de rappeter que la tacaUti 
joue dans le tot^tnisme un si grand rdk qu''oii a. cm pouvoit 
distinguer une fonuft sp^dale appclee totimisme ‘Uqcal" au 
"temtorial."-® Sans vouluir dcvelopperici tna thdorie, (je ne saurais 
acceptor celle de M. Fra^sr i base conceptionaliste),, je crols bofi de 
dire que la soIutioD du problbnie des origines du tot^misme ne 
se trouvera qu^en partant du totSmisme territorial: Is syst^tnc de 
claasement des individus sur la base totemique n^a pas eu d''autrift 
objet au:c origines que de r^partir entre les groupements secondaines 
de la soci^te g^n^raEe des portions de territofre et tout ce qtii 
etait prodult sur ces proportions ou y vivait. 

En attendant, je me trouve fort etnbatrass^pout savoir ce qu’est 
k totimisme ere ioL 11 y a qiielques anuses, j^ai icrit “qu^il a 
pas un tot^misiue, mais tot^mismes^” k quo! Salomon Reinach 
ohjeeta que oela n^interdit pas de rediercher ce que fous ces tote- 
mismes out en couimuiQ, de tnanifere d^fijiir le tetemisme eti 
dehors des variations de detail. Ce m'est une consolation de mon 
ignorance que de voir M. Frazer victime dcs mSmes hesitations 
que moE, et ne pas oser decider si les bush-souls et les guardian- 
spirits sonti ou noUf des totetus ! 

sai9 cblig^ ce terme de ttfritori^ parce que M. Fr&xcr a 

propose d’appclicr laeal le tOt^iEmc ccxaccptioBiste Ou CDUCeptionalisle i cf. VOl- 
h] p. Diotie. 
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Si Ton se reporte 4 I'index au mot toiemism, et qu’on cherche 4 
d^nitum du tot6tnisme, on est renvoy^ au vol. iv., p. 3, oil I'on lit:— 
“ Totemisra defined: If now reviewing all the facts, we attempt to 
frame a general definition of totemism, we may perhaps say that 
totemism is an intimate relation which is supposed to exist between 
a group of kindred i>eople on the one side and a species of natural 
or artificial objects on the other side, which objects are called the 
totems of the human group. To this general definition, which 
probably applies to all purely totemic peoples, it should be added 
that the species of things which constitute a totem, is far oftener 
natural than artificial, and that amonpt the natmal species which 
are reckoned totems, the great majority are either animals or 
plants.” 

M^me dans une definition aussi vague, M. Frazer a jug6 n^ces- 
sahre d’intercaler un perhaps et un probably. J’en reviens done 4 
la proposition que j’ai faite il y sept ans, de donner 4 chaque forme 
de tot^misme ou de pseudo-tot^misme un nom particulier, comme 
sibokisme poor celui des Bantous orientaux, sulicdsme (propose par 
Hill-Tout) pour le syst^me des guardian-spirits, UntUisme ou 
tandisme pour I’Afrique Occidentale, et ainsi de suite jusqu ’4 ce 
que Ton y puisse voir clair. En somme, les m6decins ne se 
g^nent pas pour former des centaincs de mots avec la terminaison 
ite (laryngite, pharyngite, trach^ite, entente, etc., etc.), et les 
chimistes ont maintenant un admirable vocabulaire. Nos scrupules 
4 donner 4 des ph^nom^nes nouvellement dissoci^s par I’analyse 
scientifique un nom particulier, quitte 4 le fabriquer avec des 
termes “ sauvages,” sont non seulement enfantins, mais nmsibles; 
car si nous ne sommes pas d’accord entre nous sur le sens exact 
des termes que nous employons, il n'y a aucune raison pour que 
les pol^miques sur le tot^misme cessent, et il y a beaucoup de 
raisons pour que les historiens et les arch^ologues se moquent 
de nous, ou bien soient pris contre nous d’une irritation justifi^e. 

Ce qui ajoutera encore au ddsarroi, e’est que M. Frazer refuse 
maintenant au totemisme toute signification religieuse, et ne lui 
accorde plus qu’une signification magique: le totemisme, dit-il, 
est une superstition grossi^re, mais non un systime philosophique 
ni religicux.” Cela m^ne loin: comment M. Frazer distingue-t-il 
la superstition, la magic, et la religion? La religion, dit-il, 
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(vol iv,, impHqiie la recoDiidss&noe que l^objet du culte rendu 
est supirieur k celui qui mend le culte j et tel ne seralt paa le cas 
pom le totem, lequel at traltt^ stir un pied d’egaJit^,. ^. II y 
mati^re ^ d’amples diacu&sioiiK, Pour mo^ la notion d'une parent^ 
mystique dont parlent HaddoJi et biea d^aiitrea obaervateiira est 
d'ordrfi tout augsi religieiiJc qu’utie pri'tre musulmane ou chrecienne; 
elle impliqueauaai ce lien de dependance et de subordinatioii dont 
M, Frazer fait mciiDteiiarit le caract£re-lype de k religion; et jc 
continue k regarder Paspect “religieui'’ dn tot^misme corntne une 
forme particuliire de soiolitrijej de phytolitrie, etc ; 
des Austral Lena Centraux est pour mgi une cer^monie religteu^e 
an taut que raagique. 

Ajoutez que rexogatnie k son tour cesse d'etre !^une des carao 
t^ristiques fondamentales du tot^mismej et sur ce poiiat je suis 
enti^rement dkcoord avec M. Frazer, tout en lUe refusant a ad- 
mettre son explicatiou des originas et de la raison d'etre de 
reKogamte. On so demande alora ce qui pent baen rester comme 
typique du totdmismel Heursusemeiit M, Ftaici nous dit a 
plusieurs reprises que le ^^totiniisrne pur" se rencontre dhez lea 
mdigfenes de FAuatralie. Mats legquels? 11 suflit de CQnsulter le 
premier volonie pour constater que ce ‘^tot^misme pnr" revet en 
Australie k peu pris autant de formes diff^rentes qu^il y a do 
"nations* {au acns de Howitt), sinon de tribua. ' Puis, lieo qu’en 
ce qui concerue les Auatraliens, M. Frazer a laiase de c6t^ pour 
des raisons sans doute miirejnept refl^chies, les travaux de M“ IC 
Langioh Parker sur les EuahJayi, de Sireblo^ et V'on Leonhardt sur 
les Auatraliens Ccntraux, et de R. H. MatEiewasur d'lnnombrable^ 
tribos. Je nc Sais totijoois paa, bien que je lui aie demand^ de me 
renseigner sur sa methode de collection, ;uaqu'i quel point M. 
Mathews est un enqa^teur digue de confiance; mats il est peut- 
etre pr^maturi de tenir tout cs qu'il a public pour nul ct non 
avenu, en bloCr 

II est difficile, dans ces conditions, de se faire une id^ exacts de 
ce que pent bien ^tre le “ totemtsmt pur ” des Augtraliens, Or le 
tol^mtetue australten ne se superpose certainement pas k celui dea 
K^o-Gutu^ens, ni h celui des Am^dndieuG, ni k celui des Bantoua, 
qui peu vent par suite pritendre k fitre cousidcrca pour eni-m^mies, ei 
qui onl ceries inventej puis developpe leurs syatferaes de clasBement 
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sar de tout autres bases que les Australiens. A voir toutes ces 
fonnes si diverses de tot^misme ou de pseudo-tot^misme difiler au 
corns des deux mille pages de M. Frazer, on eprouve, quelque 
aguerri qu’on soit aux contradictions ethnographiqucs, comme une 
sensation de vertige. II efit iti vraiment misericordieux de la 
part de M. Frazer d'installer k la fin de chaque chapitre comme 
une sorte d’abri temporaire, sous forme de tableau montrant les 
caractiristiques des diverses formes de totimisme qui venaient 
d'etre itudiies. 

La conclusion des recherches patientes et minutieuses de M. 
Frazer a quelque chose de paradoxal. Ne sont plus caractiris- 
tiques du totimisme en soi: ni les taboos alimentaires, ni la rigle 
d’exogamie, ni I’hiridite du totem, ni les rites d’initiation, ni la 
communion totimique, ni “ I’aspect religicux,” ni les marques toti- 
miques, ni la bienveillance secourable du totem k I’igard du 
membre du clan, ni aucun de ces iliments de detail dont le groupe- 
ment produisait un efifet si imposant dans la premikre idition de 
Totemsm. II ne reste plus que la formule si vague citee ci-dessus, 
et cette notion, d’ailleurs acquise dks la dicouverte mime du toti- 
misme par les ethnographes, que la relation totimique affecte 
des groupes (humains, animaux, vigitaux, etc.) mais non des 
individus.... 

A moius que nous ne nous dicidions k dissocier, k subdiviser, et 
k reclasser autrement tous ces faits disparates, toujours encore 
englobis sous ce terme malencontreux qu'est le mot totiniisnu. 
Puisque les faits connus ne se laissent pas classer commodiment et 
intelligiblement sous les rubriques traditionnelles, c’est que ces 
rubriques sont fautives, et c’est k nous, mais non pas aux faits, k 
obiir aux exigences de la science. L’histoire de Tastronomie et 
celle de la chimie sont pleines de ces bouleversements dans la 
terminologie el dans la thiorie; on ne voit pas pourquoi I’ethno- 
graphie ne ciderait pas aux nicessitis qu’impose le progrks de la 
connaissance. 


A. VAN Gknnep. 


RBVIEJVS. 


La FoRiiATiDN T>Bs LEGEND E3r By A. VAN G^tJHEP. Faria : 

E. FJan&imaiionj 1910. f. Svoj pp. 336. 

M. VAtf GETfNiP, one of the moat fertile and learned of the 
younger French students of folMore and ethnogcaphyj has is&tied 
in a series sufficiently described by its general title of BibUothlqfis 

PMhsQ^hic Sdenii^que^ to which many of the moat distmgitished 
scieuti&ts of France have contiibuEedj thia little book of criticism 
Cfi the methods of enq^uiry into the geneais and growth of folk¬ 
tales. Its value is not to be meaauied by its size. 

In a comparatively few pages the author surveys the entire area 
of moderri research and mterpretation. Of necessity the survey is 
aumniacyr In short successive chapters be discusses tlie social 
and moral utility of folk-talefij their classification, and the relative 
antiquity of the different kinds of folk-tales. On this point he 
decides rightly in favour of the Or tale bGlicved to be true, 
told of definite individuals, dehnitely localised, and haviiig an 
immediate purpose. Ho then proceeds to consider the geographi¬ 
cal distribution of the various themes, whereof some are found 
only in certain wide regions, denominated by him prffuinut 
fAe?naitqwes, while others arc common to the world. In ocnneottoii 
with this he deals with the cycles of the themes and their order in 
the stories, insist!og here and elsewhere on the eKtreme fiuidity of 
tlie folk-tale. The next division of the book relates to stories of 
the natural world, including totems and cultureheroes. The dis¬ 
cussion of these is completed in the portion following, which 
embraces stories of the supernatural world. Here he boldly com¬ 
mits himself to the opinion that gods are evolved only from culture- 
heroes, and apparently culture-herots in turn from totems. Among 
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stories of the supernatural world those relating to divme or quasi¬ 
divine personages are the most important, and the consideration of 
the tale in relation to the rite occupies a prominent place. The 
chapter dealing with this subject is worthy of careful study. The 
author comes to the conclusion that the tale preceded the rite, the 
ritual being founded on the tale and not the tale on the ritual; 
and that, while the story was elaborated by social action, its germ 
must have taken shape in an individual mind. Among stories of 
heroes and saints the legend of Heracles-Hercules is followed at 
length in its various incidents and their localization and develop¬ 
ment among the Greek and Roman populations. This introduces 
the general question of Historical Legends. Preeminently sane 
are the criticisms on the historical evidence afforded by folk-tales, 
criticisms especially needed now when this evidence has been 
invoked so much and so indiscriminately. That the collective 
memory does preserve some events is undisputed; but the laws of 
their preservation are little understood. Their obscurity M. van 
Gennep does little to penetrate, though he has much to say on 
the subject of the deformation of the facts by tradition. It would 
be greatly for the advantage of historical science, as well as of folk¬ 
lore, if some student would seriously attempt the investigation. 

The literal^ history of folk-talcs is passed in review, and in 
particular the formation of ballads, epopees, and prose contes. 
Two chapters are devoted to the relation between the legends of 
Don Juan and Faust and to the epic theme of the Father-and-son- 
combat. The author then takes up the last branch of his subject,— 
the formation and transmission of folk-tales. He holds that some 
real fact underlies every tale, though it may not be possible to 
trace it in roost cases. Very often it is only a dream or an 
hallucination. Legends are still in course of formation; but time 
is required. Patriotism,—family, local, national, religious,—is 

frequently responsible. Transmission, as he has already insisted, 
does take place. Soldiers, merchants, sailors, pilgrims, mission¬ 
aries, and professional story-tellers all carry tales. Other means of 
transmission might easily be enumerated. The influence of gypsies 
he does not count for much; it has often been exaggerated. 
interesting experience of Sir G. Maspero is cited. Having told the 
old tale of The Two Brothers to some Egyptian schoolmasters, they 
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told it in their tnm to ti^eir fmpils, and thereby have been created 
in several localities centrea of diffusion. The feUahs, thanks to 
this famous Egyptologist, have thus re-eutered into possession of a 
tale of marvels that was the joy of their ancestors; three thousand 
years ago, but had been long since forgotten. 

The author does not arrive at any vecy^ dehnite results on the 
laws of the formation of folk^tales. His chapter on this subject 
concerns the bnilding up of the tale from incidents or themes. It 
is probably impossible to get beyond a general statement of the 
inAuences operating to cause change, such as he had already 
developed during the discussions in the earlier part of the book. 
A tale is at first localized] its hero is indivldualizedf its period is 
fixed, It ii transmitted to another environment aud it loses these 
diaracteristics, or some of them, altogether, or it cqbstitates other 
places, other names, and other periods. The themes of which it 
is composed undergo convergence with those of other stories; 
they are exchanged from story to stocy ] some are lost, and others 
gained. We cannot now tell the influences which may have 
caused these changes and developments. M. van Geonep 
criticizes with effect the theories of previous writers, and he sums 
up the whole enquiry with a all ore but pointed discEission of the 
various interpretations of myth and folk-tale which the progress 6f 
anthropologkai knO'Wledge has relegated to the lumber-room of 
antiquity. 

The foregoing sketch of the contents of the book will suflfioe to 
Call the attention of students to it. As will be seenj it is con¬ 
cerned not merely with technicalities : it includes at least a partial 
exposition of the authors theories on many other subjects of prime 
interest,—the or^ia of religion, the evolution of ritual, the utility 
of myth and ritual to the social organization, and their relations to 
O'ne another, the development of the drama, the dance, the nar¬ 
rative poem, and the and sc forth. Adequately to criticize 
tlKse would be to write a thesis. But whether we accept all his 
conclusions or not, it will be adjuitted that he has produced a 
most suggestive work that will repay careful consideration, and 
much of which etnbodies the most valuable results of recent 
reaearcb. It would have been more useful if provided with 
references to authorities cited, or at least a" bibliography. The 
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Scotch referred to on page aoS as possessors of ballads were Low- 
landers and not Highlanders “ ripartis in clans tris sdparis” like 
the Balochi mountaineers with which he compares them. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 


Source Book for Social Origins: Ethnological materials, 
psycholc^cal stand-points, classified and annotated biblio¬ 
graphies for the interpretation of savage society. By William 
I. Thomas. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1909. 
Large 8 vo, pp, xiv + 93a. 

This book, while it may possibly be useful to students in America 
and elsewhere who live at a distance from anthropological libraries, 
will hardly meet the wants of any scholar who has the original 
authorities on his own shelves. The materials are classified in 
seven divisions: The Relation of Society to Geographic and 
Economic Environment; Mental Life and Education; Invention 
and Technology; Sex and Marriage; Art, Ornament, and 
Decoration; Magic, Religion, Myth; Social Organisation, Morals, 
the State. The method of the compiler is to give long extracts 
from standard authorities, connected by a nmning commentary, 
which is, as a rule, interesting and suggestive. For example, 
under the beading Sex and Marriage, he reprints about forty-one 
pages from Professor Westerraarck’s History of Human Marriage^ 
fourteen from Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s Native Tribes of 
Central Australia^ six from Dr. Rivers’ The Todas, and seventeen 
from The Mystic Rose of Mr. Crawley. The section on Magic, 
Religion, and Myth consists of eighteen pages from Professor 
Frazer’s Golden Bought fourteen from Dr. Howitt’s Native Tribes 
of South-east Australia^ nine from the account of the A Igonkin 
Manatou by Mr. W. Jones, twelve from Professor Tylor’s 
Culture, and twenty-eight giving Herbert Spencer’s account of the 
Ghost Theory of the Origin of Religion. 

The value of the book depends on some quotations from 
sources not easily accessible, and on the classified bibliographies. 
The latter is the more useful feature, because these lists contain 
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the titles of a lai^e n umber of papers from the proceedings of 
vaTiQiis societies and foreign publications^ with occasional 
appreciations. These are acceptable in the absence of any really 
complete bibliography of Social Anthropology and Folldorer 

W. Crooke. 


Les Joveuses Histoires de Bretaome. By Paul Si^BJUjor, 
Paris : Eibliothiq^ue-CharpentieTj, 1910. f &vo> pp. jtviii+ 31S. 

Mh Paul S^sillot needs no introduction to students of folklore. 
The present volume Is intended to vindicate the daiin of his 
Breton compatriots to be far more than mere inysticSi melancholy 
dream ersj possessed by their superstitioDS, oppressed by appre¬ 
hension of the Supernatural and the unknown. It comprises 
nearly “a hundred merry tiles,” many of which had previously 
appeared scattered through his numerous volumes. He has 
brought them togetlver here to exhibit a side of the Breton 
character often ignored. The acute perception of the comedy of 
life is a true and vridespread trait of Celtic ebaracter. It is the 
complement of the more sombre vision, of the deeply religious 
emotion equally characteristic of the race. The drolleries of the 
Irish peasant are redowned. Those who know the Welsh inti- 
mately are familmr with the depth and vividness of their humour. 
But that which has impressed the tvorld at large is the more 
aeriousj the sadder mood of the imaginative Brython, whethci 
insular or continentak 

So far as the continental Brythons are concemedj this collection 
is designed as a corrective. M. Seblllot^s eloquent preface 
bears testimony from his own experience to his fellow-ctuinttymen^s 
gaiety of disposition, of which more ample proofs are furnished in 
the subsequent pages. No one reading them can be dull. The 
Joyous Tales of our old friends the Jaguens afforid mirth galore; 
and they are well matched with other cotuic adventures, animal 
tales, and fahliauu^. The volume concludes with a number of naive 
or facetious sermons, some of which M, SebiHot states to have 
been reported to hirn by ladies of approved orthodoxy, who liave 
themselves actually heard them from rhe pulpit. The student of 
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folk-Ules will find numbers of old favourites, which he will be able 
to add to his list of variants. The reader who seeks no more 
than amusement will find it in plenty. In nearly every case the 
name, place of abode, age, and often the occupation of the 
narrator are added as a guarantee of good faith, according to 
M. S^billot’s custom. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 


Mitteilungen dks Verbandes Vereine fur Voleskunde, 

Korrespondenzblatt, N. lo, (Dec. 1909). 

EtessiscHK Blatter fIjr Volkskunde. Band riii, Heft 3; 

Band ix, Hefte i, 2, 3. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1909-10. 

There is announced in the Mitteilungen des Verbandes deutscher 
Vereine fUr Volkskunde the establishment of a central institute 
{Zentrale) for all the German Folklore Societies. The object is 
to make all the known material accessible to the members. To 
bring this about, every Verein fur Volkskunde is requested to send 
to the Zentrale a copy of everything published by it, as well as 
photographs, reproductions of pictures, etc. which illustrate folk¬ 
lore in its various departments. The Zentrale has three main 
departments:—(i) Bibliographical, ue. a complete catalogue of all 
folklore literature, whether in books, periodicals, or even country 
newspapers; (2) a department in which pictures, photographs, 
etc. are classified and catalogued; (3) a department from which 
questions are sent out to every society. Although the object of 
the Zentrale is primarily to investigate systematically German 
folklore and to further its study, non-German folklore is not 
excluded. The seat of the Zentrale is in Hamburg, where magni¬ 
ficent libraries and the ethnographical museum are at its service. 
The large number of scholars who are giving their time and 
experience to help to carry out the object for which the Zentrale 
was established, not to speak of the perseverance and thoroughness 
of our German cousins, will doubtlessly insure the success of this 
important undertaking. Why cannot we follow their example ? 

The Mitteilungen contain also the report of the 50th Congress 
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of German Philologists and Pedagogues, Folklore SectioHj held 
at Grasj Sept. 27 to 30, ipop. According to one lectuTer^ 
■Ptof. Dr. Otto Laufer, it is stiU customary m certain parts of 
Germany to put a chaplet upon the head of youths or naaidtioa 
who died unmarrisd. Prof Lanfer explains the wreath, not as a 
sort of compensation for the marriage wreath,, but as a symbol of 
virginity. In tbs Middle Ages crowns made of flowers were 
used instead] as these, however, were made so very elaborately^ 
police regulations were issued at the beginning of the seventeenth 
Cfiutury to put a stop to this extravagance. At a later period 
these crowns were made of metal, and certain of the larger 
towns bad some made for public use] they bad to be returned 
after the burial. The earliest record of such a crown is found 
in a municipal regulation of the town of Frankfurt in the year 
T774b Many crowns, says Piof. Laufer, which are shown in the 
museums as crowns of the Ytrgii:]i, may be Xf)UnkT&mn^ —death- 
crowns. 

The jitr (Band viii, Heft 3) con¬ 

tain a very interesting article on the popular belief about Free¬ 
masons by Lthrtr AT. Wchrhan. The Devil is nafmally regarded 
as being in league with the Freemasons, whose souls become his 
property at their death. Sometimes, however, the Devil is 
cheated of hts prey, cither by forgetting the hour when he should 
have called for his victim, or the Mason asks as a thirdi question, 

-—(for every Freemason, it is believed, may ash three things from 
the Devil in return for his soul)—something which even the Devil 
caijnct fulfil, and the contract becomes void; (see, for example, 
the story of the blacksmith and the Devil). Dr. Otto Weinreich 
supplies to this number an article on Helios as a healer of eye 
diseases. Herr F. St^helin, who has lived in Suthiam, relates 
some TisrmUrch&ni charming animal stories which he collftcted 
there. The spider plays an important rdle in these stories, 

VoL ix, Hefte i and 2, of the same publication contains a most 
interesting article by Dr. Weinberg entitkdL “ Wuuderseltaamie 
Recepb” (which we might render “Wonderfully Strange. Frfr 
scriptions*'). The article centains a largo number of humorous 
amulets written for tire superstitious and. ignoTaui, collected 
from various old sources, beginning with Foggio Br^i^ 1470), 
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and including such well-known names as those of Bullinger and 
Abraham a Santa Clara. In a footnote to p. 133 Dr. Weinberg 
refers to Johann Weyer’s explanation (1583) of the formula ATor, 
jPaXf MaXf Deus adimax. This formula was written, so the book 
tells us, by an acquaintance of Weyer upon a slice of an apple, 
and then eaten. Weyer thought that the formula was a cor¬ 
ruption of the Latin hoc + po-\r mo -t- JDeits cidiuvtt + (/.«. may God 
help with this apple). Those ignorant of Latin mistook the 
crosses for the letter x. A somewhat expanded formula was 
written, according to the same mediaeval authority, upon bread or 
paper, which was then eaten : O rex gloriae fesu Chrisit^ vent cum 
pace in nomine Pairis -1- max in nomine. Jnlii + max in nomine 
Spiritus Sancti -t- prax Caspar Melchior Balthasar + prax + 
max + Deus ymax -h . The formula written upon hosts is Pax + 
max + fax +. Professor Nbldeke, of Strassburg, pointed out in 
the publications of the Berliner Ahademie, 1891, that the formula 
ionx onx pax is found in the Arabic tale of the Doctor and the 
Cook. In connection with this Dr. Weinberg refers to a remedy 
for healing toothache as employed in Der Allgdu. The sufferer 
must poke with a clean horseshoe nail in the hollow of the tooth. 
After that he must go, unseen by any one, to where two roads 
cross, and scratch with the nail the following words in the ground: 

ReXy mex, Hex 

Der Zahn soli nimmer hoklen / 

When reaching home again, the sufferer must drive the nail into a 
beam of the house which is never exposed either to the light of 
the sun or of tlie moon. On pp. 136 et seq. the same writer has 
some very interesting notes, taken from mediseval sources, on 
Waffensegm, i.e. Blessings (amulets) which make people invulner¬ 
able ; and on pp. 139 et seq. some notes on Phuersegen, i.e. Bless¬ 
ings (amulets) which protect the house against fire. The same 
amxilets protect also pregnant women and people who have die 
bose Krankheit.” 

This number contains also an interesting collection by Heinrich 
Weber of Volkslieder^ from a single village, Stomdorf in Hesse, 
They are for the most part not of great age j some, however, date 
firom the early seventeenth century. There zure songs referring to 
the battles of Leipzig and Waterloo, Weissenburg and Sedan. 
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Of moire general intereEt for the study of folklore are the songs 
called Sfetrtde^'idir^ songs whicli refer to the vartious oocnpa- 
tiong or traxJes, frg. The Song of the Shepherd. It is ctistomaiy, 
the author tells usj for the farmetj annually in the wintCTj to renew 
bi& agreenoent with his shepherd. On this occasion a great feast 
is always prepared, which geoeratly lasts two days. The shepherd 
sings this song, and those who arc present repeat every verse in 
chorus. The song dates from 1^14. Two songs are in praise of 
the hotiourahle calling of a peasant and the joy of the peasant's 
life. Gypsies, miners, bricklayers, tailors, threshers (who, MrriMk 
use the threshing-no achine), and the night watcliman, aU have 
their song,—even the poacher, and naturally the forester, the 
green of whose uniform is the subject of a pretty song. The evil 
tongues are not forgotten, nor is a bridal-song lacking. There is 
also a riddle in the form of a duet. Some of the songs are based 
upon old baltads^ others tetnind one of other well-known old 
VolhiUtdtr, Some of the meVodies are adaptations from older 
well-known tunes, but there is many a charming original tune. 
The collection includes 177 songs with their melodies, and some- 
times the author has given varJanis, A study of this collection 
will well repay those who are interested iu VclhiUtder^ either for the 
sate of the folklore element in them or for the sake of the melodies. 

Tlifi last-mentioned number contains an article on Dsr KoM 
(the cabbage). It was offered by women to the Greek god^ 
and was one of the firsttniits dedicated to ApoUo, A fragmenC 
attributed to Hipponax of Ephesus (c. 54is n.c.) refers to a 
votive offering of cabbage by some one who had injured himself 
by slipping. Pythagoras, Hippocrates, and the later Greek arid 
Romm m/’.did attribute to it great healing and purifying power. 
Its sacridcial as well as its emit character are still mamtabed in 
wedding customs in certain districts of Germany {pp. iS 3 jvy.), 
in ceremonies connected with the occupation of a honse, and, in 
Berchiesgarden, with tlinse observed when a death occurs. The 
use of cabbage as a calt food at weddings is met with almost 
exclusively in that portion of Germany included in tbo old Roman 
Empire. The plant was brought to Europe by the Greeks, and 
Gerrrany received it from the Romans. 

H. H. Spoeh, 

H 
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Renwaad Cvsat (1545-1614). Der Begrtinder der Schweizer- 
ischen Volkskunde. Von Rknward Brandstetter. 
Luzern: Buchhandlung Haag, 1909. Svo, pp. no. 

ScHWEiZERisCHES Archiv fUr Volkskunde. 13“" Jahrgang, 
Heft 4 j 14“' Jahrgang, Hefte i and 3, herausgegeben von 
Ed. Hoffmann-Krayer und Maxime Reymond. Basel: 
Augustinergasse 8, 1909-10. 

VoLESLiEDER Aus DEM Kanton Solothurn. Gesammclt und 
herausgegeben von Sigmund Grosimund. (Schriften der 
Schweiserischen Gesellschaft fUr Volkskunde^ No. 7.) Basel; 
Augustinergasse 8, 1910. 8vo, pp. vii + iii. 

Switzerland probably owes it to the virtual autonomy of her 
cantons and the admirable education of her citizens that she has 
always been singularly rich in local chroniclers and observers. A 
visit to the library or archive-room of even a small cantonal 
capital may be a revelation for him who has not realised that, 
despite terrific destruction by storms, fires, and wars, Switzerland 
has contrived to preserve a priceless mass of historical and 
scientific literature, all the more precious because of its detailed 
character and the innate gift for accurate observation and tabula¬ 
tion exhibited by its authors. These, for the most part, have 
been amateurs in the best sense of the word: men exercising 
professions which left them scanty leisure for the research-work 
and writings whereby they have added to the lore of their 
country. 

Herr Brandstetter, who is happily still adding to his admirable 
series of monographs on the philology and folklore of old Lucerne, 
has lately introduced us to Renward Cysat, a native of Lucerne, 
the first author in the German language to record observations of 
importance on folklore and dialect, and the richest stylist amongst 
old Swiss writers. 

Cysat was bom in 1545 and died in 1614. He was, there¬ 
fore, the contemporary of his famous countryman, Glareanus, 
whom he resembles in his amazing versatility and industry. Of 
an honoured patrician family, he was educated to be an 
apothecary, but, preferring a political career, took the office 
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of Stadtschreiber or Recorder of Lucerne, at that time a highly 
important post, which he filled in the most exemplary way. 
Cysat spent most of his leisure amongst “the people,'* for whom 
he had a great affection. From the lips of peasants and the 
unlettered classes he noted legends and lore of all kinds, besides 
dialects. His training in botany, natural history, and science, 
coupled with his talent for languages, helped him greatly in 
his observations, as did also his historical and political know¬ 
ledge. Cysat*s interest in folk-drama serves to remind us that 
another of his contemporaries was Shakespeare. He was 
appointed director of the great annual Easter-play in Lucerne, 
and himself wrote many plays for his fellow-townsmen to act. 
These, and the numerous poems composed by Cysat in the 
manner of the people, throw invaluable light upon the customs 
and dialects of old Switzerland. Whilst ably performing his 
political duties, Cysat found time to study and set in order the 
archives of Lucerne, found by him in confusion, and also to 
make a polyglot dictionary. His honest, sympathetic, and 
humorous temperament gives a singular charm to his writings. 
Herr Brandstetter has had access to the many manuscript folios 
of Cysat's work, chiefly in his own handwriting, which are pre¬ 
served in Lucerne, and from them has already compiled one 
monograph of rare value and fascination. We look forward 
eagerly to this admirable editor's promised essay on C^saty der 
reichste Stilisi unter den altschweizeriscJien Schrifistelhm. 

By an easy transition we turn from the Swiss pioneer, Cysat, to 
some recent publications of the Schweizerische Gtsellschaft fUr 
VoUtskunde, or Swiss Folklore Society, now in its fourteenth year. 
The three numbers of the quarterly Journal now under review 
contain much of interest. Amongst the more important articles 
are those on St. Luxio or Uguxo, patron of cattle-herds, and his 
cult; hemp-dressing parties amongst the Grison peasants, which 
recall the “ waulking ” or cloth-dressing parties of Scottish High¬ 
landers ; a folk-play, “ Brunner Bartlispiel ”; and “ Cysatiana," in 
which Professor Hoffmann-Krayer quotes at considerable length 
from Herr Brandstetter's monograph above mentioned, whilst 
extracting and tabulating such parts of Cysat’s writings as may 
interest folklorists most. 
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Folk-song also plays an important part in the Society’s pablica- 
tions, and Herr Meier’s exhaustive “ Geschichte eines moderrun 
VolksHedes^ in which he traces a traditional ballad to its earliest 
known sources in various countries, compares texts, and analyses 
them, is a model which all workers in the field of folk-song would 
do well to study. In addition to the foregoing essay we find a 
variety of folk-rhymes, children’s games, charms, and so forth, 
scattered throughout the quarterly publications, and, under a 
separate cover, a collection of over a hundred folk-songs from 
Canton Soleure issued by the Society. Herr Grosimund, the 
collector and editor of these songs, has done his task carefully 
and well He, however, includes amongst his material a con¬ 
siderable number of very familiar songs by known composers, 
Swiss and German; but, as he also appends copious notes on all 
the texts and tunes, giving their sources, authors, and composers 
when known to him, we can hardly find fault with his method, 
which is one followed by editors in the case of previous collections 
issued by the same Society. Several of the narrative texts are 
obviously very old, the subject-matter being primitive and the 
language simple and direct as in the case of all genuine folk- 
ballads. One, which tells of the greedy inn-keeping couple who 
murder a young soldier for his money, and find that they have 
killed their only son, calls to our mind certain versions of the same 
horrible story which arc sung in the north of France and the 
Channel Islands. We find a good many parallels to our English 
ballad commonplaces, some so close as to suggest translation, did 
one not know that such stock phrases seem common to the folk- 
poetry of many European nations. The Christmas and May Day 
carols, the Nightwatchmen’s songs, and the Chililuder (sung by 
suitors at the windows of girls, when they court them at night 
in the authorised fashion), are amongst the older texts in the 
collection. 

The airs noted by Herr Grosimund are of slender interest when 
compared with the beautiful and varied folk-tunes of Scandinavia, 
Russia, the British Isles, and France, or with the wild, passionate 
airs of Southern Europe. There is a lack of character and dis¬ 
tinction in these Soleure melodies, owing to the fact that every one 
of them is in the major key and that, for the most part, they are 
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based upon the chords of the tonic, dominant and sub-dominant 
The cadences are distinctly modern-sounding, and many of the 
tunes have the irritating habit, common to German popular airs, 
of ending on the third of scale. These various melodic points at 
once suggest that the songs have been “sung in parts,” and from 
Herr Grosimund's preface we learn that most of the songs in his 
collection actually were sung in two-part or three-part harmony. 
There is no trace of real antiquity in the airs, nor are any of them 
modal or suggestive of having been influenced by old church- 
music. A similar absence of noble flowing melody, scale-variety, 
and originality is noticeable in five other volumes of Swiss folk¬ 
songs issued by the S.G, fur Volkskunde^ for, with a very few 
exceptions, the airs are modelled on the pattern of trifling modem. 
German part-songs and the more recent form of Jodler. This is 
the more striking, seeing that the words of many of the songs 
wedded to this indifferent music are of uncommon beauty and 
charm. 

Lucy E. Broadwood. 


Thb Yellow akd Dark-Skinnto People or Africa South 
OF THE Zambesi: a Description of the Bushmen, the 
Hottentots, and particularly the Bantu, with Fifteen Plates 
and Numerous Folklore Tales of these different People. By 
George MCall Theal. Swan Sonnenschein, 1910. 8vo, 
pp. xvi + 397. 

Dr. Theal’s various works on the history of South Africa have 
earned him the lasting gratitude of every student whether of the 
evolution of the empire or of anthropology. His labours have been 
crowned by the completion of his monumental History. Many 
persons, however, who are interested more particularly in the 
native races have not the leisure to search the pages of that great 
book in pursuit of the information they require. It was therefore 
an excellent idea to gather into a separate volume the scattered 
chapters on the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the Bantu, and to 
incorporate further details which would have been irrelevant or at 
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least superfluous in the story of the colonies. The result has been 
to give an admirable general view of the peoples whom the 
European intruders found in possession of the country, and with 
whom they had to contend. 

The Bushmen are the aboriginal inhabitants. They are among 
the most primitive races in the world, having affinities with 
peoples in Southern Asia and the Eastern Archipelago. The 
intrusion of the Hottentots and the Bantu into South Africa has 
been quite recent in historic time. Dr. Theal presents in con¬ 
vincing fashion the conclusions of anthropologists on this subject 
The Hottentots are the descendants of a band, or bands, belong¬ 
ing to a race we call, for want of a better name, Hamites, who, 
entering Africa from the north-east, mmgled their blood with the 
previous occupants, and gradually pushed their way, or were 
driven by later invaders, to the south. They were, unlike the 
Bushmen, a pastoral people. The prevalence of the tsetse fly 
probably compelled them to take a route far to the west, and 
ultimately brought them down the western side of the continent to 
the extreme south. They could not have arrived there earlier 
than the thirteenth or fourteenth century of our era; and they 
never got further along the south-eastern shore than the mouth of 
the Umtamvuna river, the boundary between Cape Colony and 
Natal. Their migrations were confined to the slopes of the hills 
between tire sea and the great central table-land, where the best 
sustenance for their herds was to be found. Their progress east¬ 
ward round the coast was stopped by the advancing Bantu. The 
ancestors of the Bantu were, it seems, another Asiatic family, who 
had entered Africa like the Hottentots from the north-east, and 
had mingled their blood with the Hamidc peoples there, and also 
with Negroes. From causes to us unknown t^ey had found their 
way down through the centre and along the eastern shore of the 
continent to the south. If we may trust the Arab writers, and if 
the term IVakwak^ which they apply to the inhabitants of the 
more southerly shores of the Indian Ocean, may be taken to 
represent the Bushmen, the Bantu in the tenth century had not 
spread beyond the Sabi river, sixty miles or so south of the 
present port of Beira. Their migration, therefore, on the one side 
of the continent, sjmehronized to a great degree with that of the 
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Hottentots on the other. More numerous and more powerful 
than the Hottentots, they swarmed down, tribe after tribe, over 
the table-land and along the coast untQ they had occupied the 
larger part of the centre and the eastern slopes, driving the Bush¬ 
men and the earlier immigrants of their own race into the more 
arid and undesirable spots. But for the advent of the Europeans 
they would doubtless have destroyed the Hottentots and the 
Bushmen, and become undisputed masters of the whole country. 
In the Europeans, however, they found more than their match. 
By their aid the annihilation of the Bushmen is now almost 
complete. The Hottentots only survive as a separate people in 
Great Naraaqualand and along the banks of the Vaal and Orange 
rivers, near their junction; and their language is gradually dying 
out, supplanted chiefly by Dutch. But the Bantu themselves 
have become a subject-race, whose ancestral customs and institu¬ 
tions are in decay, though their numbers are multiplying to such 
an extent that their relations with the dominant race have given 
rise to the most difficult questions of South Afncan polity, the 
solution of which will demand the highest statesmanship. 

Able and lucid, however, as is Dr. Theal’s discussion of the 
pre-history of the native populations, and his account of their 
customs, beliefs, and institutions, they would have been of much 
greater service if they had been accompanied by constant reference 
to authorities. The retrospective portion of the work is indeed 
furnished with some references, the chapter on the Mohammedan 
writers especially i and it is no small advantage to have the latter 
quoted as they are in full. Much also of the presentation of the 
Bantu culture is doubtless derived from the distinguished author’s 
personal enquiries. Still, the Bantu tribes differed so widely 
among themselves in their customs, that it is difficult to know to 
what tribes any specific statement really applies. Proper references 
would have enabled the reader to ascertain this. 

Dr. Theal bases his account of the reverence of various Bantu 
tribes for animals exclusively on their cult of the dead; and he 
ignores its relation to similar practices elsewhere, as in Australia 
and North America, where the cult of the dead is more feebly or 
hardly at all developed. The paragraphs devoted to the subject 
are taken bodily, (as indeed is much of his chapters describing 
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the Bantu), from the seventh volume of his Records of Soutk-EasUrn 
Africa. I do not complain of this, for the work is avowedly a 
reprint of material which has already appeared. But it is a 
reprint with so many additions ** as to make this practically a new 
book.” It is therefore to be regretted that the author seems quite 
unaware of recent research on customs and institutions, such as 
those found among the natives of South Africa. There can be no 
doubt, for example, that the reverence for animals among the 
Bantu is totemism. Other objects than animals are also rever¬ 
enced ; and what authority Dr. Theal may have for ascribing such 
objects of veneration as the wild vine, the sun, the sky, rain, and 
so forth, to a recent development among “tribes that have long 
since lost all knowledge of the belief of their remote ancestors ” 
he does not inform us. That the veneration of the siboko (totem) 
has been influenced by the Bantu cult of ancestors is probable. 
But that it is no more than a branch or development of that cult 
by no means follows. As pointed out by Prof. Frazer in his 
criticisms of Dr. Theal's theory, and in his general account of 
Bantu totemism {Totemism and Exogamy^ vol. iL), and by myself 
{Encyclopcedia of Religion^ art. Bantu), the Bantu possess other 
customs connected with totemism. The influence of the cult of 
the dead has in fact hastened the decay and not the development 
of their totemic beliefs and practices. 

Dr. Theal attributes the social position of the mother’s brother 
{malume) among the Bantu to the delay in payment of the bride- 
price. “It very seldom happened,” he says, “that the whole, or 
even the greater number, of the cattle [which constituted the 
bride-price] were transferred until many years after the marriage. 
It might almost be said it never happened.” Until this payment 
took place the bride and her children were not fully transferred 
to the bridegroom’s family and power. In the meantime her 
brother “had the right of control over” the children, “with the 
corresponding duty of giving protection and assistance if neces¬ 
sary ; ” and he received a share of the cattle given for her daughters 
on their marriage. But, if the non-payment of the bride-price 
were the real ground of the position of the malume^ the rights and 
duties referred to would vest in, and be imposed upon, the bride's 
father, not her brother. This, however, is not the case. The 
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delay in payment of the bride-price may have helped to perpetuate 
the position of the malume among a people reckoning descent 
through the father. But by far the most probable account 
deduces it from the authority and responsibilities of the brother 
in a family of uterine descent. Not to mention the true Negroes, 
many of the Bantu tribes north of tlie Zambesi and in the Congo 
area are organized on the basis of uterine descent, while in South 
Africa the Herero are in what appears to be a state of transition 
from the uterine to the agnatic family. Where kinship is reckoned 
exclusively through the mother, the head of the family is one of 
her uncles or brothers. His rights over the children extend some¬ 
times to life and death, more often to sale or pledging for the 
debts of the family; and the corresponding responsibilities for 
their maintenance and protection rest upon him. The bride- 
price very often bcludes no more than the right of cohabitation; 
at most it is only one of the means by which the transfer of the 
pottstas and of kinship is effected. There are numerous examples 
among the Bantu of West Africa and the Negroes where the 
payment of bride-price results in the transfer of neither. In these 
cases the father may obtain the potesias by advancing money or 
goods to his wife’s family by way of loan upon security of the 
children, or more rarely by specific purchase. Such a transaction, 
if common, leads ultimately to the reckoning of kinship through 
the father; for paternal kinship is usually conceived in that stage 
of civilization in terms of property. 

With one exception the Bantu folk-tales given by Dr. Thcal are 
incorporated from his well-known Kaffir Folk-Lore^ published 
nearly thirty years ago. His preliminary observations on the 
morality of the stories are just But this morality is by no means 
'peculiar to the Bantu. It pervades the folklore of the Negroes 
and of all races in a similar degree of culture. The stories are 
largely concerned with animals; but these animals are not simply 
animals that spoke as human beings,” as in the fables of more 
civilized nations. They are much more. No line of cleavage 
existed in the imagination of the story-tellers between man and 
other animals. All alike were animated by human reason and 
human passions, and even their outward shapes were evanescent 
and interchangeable. There was, in short, complete confusion 
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between human and non-human beings. The fables of more 
civilized peoples have grown out of the same condition of thought; 
but while European fables are now, and so far as they have 
penetrated into literature, feigned, because those who tell them 
have outgrown the childish mentality of those who originated* 
them, the Bantu still “really believe many of the actors in these 
tales to have had an existence, so that they are not merely stories 
to amuse children.” The Bantu, in fact, are still struggling in the 
maze of shape-shifting and impermanence of form characteristic of 
archaic thought. Among the Negroes it is not an imcommon 
thing for such animal tales to be adduced, if not as precedents, at 
least as illustrations in solemn judicial decisions; and probably 
Dr. Theal could from his own experience as a magistrate add 
similar instances among the Kaffirs. 

The much-discussed incapacity of the Bantu for European 
education beyond a certain age has its due share of Dr. Theal's 
attention. The extracts he gives from the Report of the Cape 
Committee on Native Education and from the Report of the South 
African Native Affairs Commission do not lead to a very satis- 
foctory result. Nor does he express any definite opinion 
on the causes or the extent of the incapacity, though he notes 
that there are numerous and important exceptions to the general 
rule. So far as can be gathered from the evidence brought 
together in these pages and elsewhere, it appears to be due to the 
awakening of, and the concentration of thought on, the sexual 
passions. The puberty ceremonies and other incidents of 
native environment encourage the attitude of mind thus induced, 
and effectually distract it from healthier inffuences. Similar 
results, though perhaps less intense, are observable in the youth of 
our own country. Released from the elementary schools, numbers 
of them speedily forget what they have learned there, and settle 
only too surely into a stunted life, in which the only subjects 
of interest are “ sport ” and the gratification of animal instincts. 
The remedy in both cases is the same. The education must 
from the beginning be less purely literary; it must be concerned 
to a greater extent with the things of every day, with industrial 
training and natural surroundings; and it roust be continued 
through the dangerous period of adolescence, not merely for its 
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own sake, but also for the purpose of withdrawing the boy or gjrl 
from debasing influences. 

I have touched on only a few of the interesting matters treated 
in these pages, but it is not for want of appreciation of other 
parts of the work. As a general view of the native races, their 
migrations, customs, and mehtal activities, it may be commended 
as forming an excellent introduction to more detailed study. 
The conclusions to be derived from such a study will not always 
coincide with those expressed by the author. Anthropology is a 
science that has made great strides during recent years. The 
orthodoxy of yesterday is discredited to-day ; and the orthodoxy 
of to-day may in its turn be the heterodoxy of to-morrow. Dr. 
Theal’s work, however, will never be without a large measure 
of value. 

Many of the plates are from photographs in the South African 
Public Library, hitlierto inaccessible to students at home. Some 
of them are of great anthropological interest 

E. Sidney Hartlano. 


Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon. Collected and Translated by 
H. Parker. VoL I Luzac & Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. vii-f 
396* 

This collection of folk-tales from Ceylon is welcome because, in 
the first place, little has hitherto been done to explore the folk¬ 
lore of its people, and, secondly, because the author is well 
equipped with a knowledge of the .island, its history, dialects, 
and races, and is also acquainted with the more important 
collections of Indian folk-tales, the connection of which with 
Ceylon is naturally close. He is careful to observe the essential 
rule of stating clearly the provenience of the tales, he supplies a 
useful commentary, and his graphic introductory sketch of village 
life and manners enables us to estinaate the influence of environ¬ 
ment on local traditions. 

The tales fall into two groups, which present interesting points 
of analogy and contrast; first, those of the cultivating caste and 
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of the aboriginal Veddas; second, those drawn from the lower 
castes, including the drummers, (who, like the weavers of India, 
are proverbially simpletons), and those told by the Durayas or 
porters, the Rodiyas, a semi-vagrant tribe, and the Kinnaras, who 
stand at the bottom of the social system. 

The connection between the people of Ceylon and India, due 
to immigration and propinquity, is so close tliat we may naturally 
expect to hnd a close resemblance in the folklore of the island 
and that of its greater neighbour. Into this question, save by the 
quotation of numerous parallels, Mr. Parker does not enter in 
detail. Whatever connection there may be appears to be largely 
pre-Buddhistic, because Buddhism seems to have had little in¬ 
fluence on the lore of the folk, and there is little in this collection 
which is drawn directly from the Jataka. We find no tales which 
can be identified with the Sindibad series or other cycles included 
in the Arabian Nights. Many of the stories are certainly very 
old, though save in a few cases it is impossible to assign exact 
dates to them; for example, there is no mention of the Portu¬ 
guese, who arrived at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
In short, the exceptional interest of the tales rests on the fact 
that, to use Mr. Parker’s words, “we have in them the only 
existing picture of the village life of ancient times, painted by 
the villagers themselves. From the histories we can learn practi¬ 
cally nothing regarding the life of those of the ancient inhabitants 
of Ceylon who were not monks or connected with royally, or the 
conditions under which they existed.” For knowledge of such 
things we must go to the folk-tales. 

The talcs include many familiar moHfs and incidents which can 
be recognised in the folklore of India and other countries. For 
example, we have the primitive legend of the sky resting on the 
earth; the pursuit of the hero by an ogress and his preservation 
through magical obstructions; various cases in which the ogre, 
like the Devil in European folklore, is befooled; the separable 
soul, (“Today my death is in my thumb”); the life-index, (“Should 
I be not alive, the blue lotus flower will fade, and the lime trees 
at your house will die ”); the destruction of the ogre by driving a 
thorn into his head, which is compared with the common Black 
Magic practice of fixing thorns or nails in a wax figure; two 
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versions of the bri^^garc whose plans aie opset by the loss of his 
property, like Al-Nashshar the Babbler, the fifth brother of the 
immortal barber in the Ri^his { the accumulative tale, like *‘The 
Rouse which Jack built"; ‘'Pu5s*m-Bocits," where the hero is a 
monkey; the helpful animals j the Mouse aCaiden, a variant of 
"Cap o' Rushes the Jackal enticing the deceitful crocodile mto 
an enclosure as he decoys the tiger bajck to his cage in the Indian 
variant; and an early version of the Jatika tale of the deceitful 
crane who is throttled by the crab^ 

Though the social life of early days is abuJidantly illustrated, 
there is not as much reference to early custom or ritua] as rotght 
have been enpected. In the case of marriage we meet the Beena 
form which is now obsolete among the Sinhalese, and the stibati“ 
tntion of a sword for the bridegroom. Religious beliefs deal 
chiefly with demonology, and the local deities with their cults and 
legends receive little notice. 

It may be hoped that the reception of this introductoiy volume 
will encourage the author to continue the series. 

W. CnooKB. 


Papuan FAirtv Tax-hs. By AiiMtE KLer. Macmillao, igro, 
Svo, pp. xi-}-14^. Hh 

Mbs. Klin's little budget of Papuan tales is a good example of 
the popular, as contrasted witli scientific, collections of foLkloro- 
For the serious student of the subject its value is much reduced 
by the absence of the names of the tellers of the stories, the analysis 
of incidents, and a glossary of the native terms empliDyed through¬ 
out Again, these are not “ faiiy tales " in the ordicary sense of 
the word, only one story being concerned witli fairies, who are 
really spifils of the jungle, not kindly, but hostile to mankbd^ 
Even with these reservations the collection contains much interest¬ 
ing material. 

We have, first, the nsual savage aetiological myths to explain 
peculiarities in birds or animals or to account for cases of tabu. 
Thus we are told why the turtle carries a shell on his back ; how 
some slain enemies became flying foxes, whose cry is that of a 
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soul in pain; hote the flying fish bears on its head the mark of 
a blow fix>m a piece of coral; why a coco-nut looks like a human 
skull; and so on. Other tales account for primitive tabus, sucli 
as the refusal of certain people to eat fish and of women in general 
to touch the flesh of the cassowary. 

The tales include many familiar incidents, such as supernatural 
birth and forgetfulness, the life token, the theft of fire, and the 
like. There are several tales of snakes, sorcery and witchcraft, 
and cannibalism. The Papuan version of the descent to the 
Under-world, as in the cases of Heracles, Dionysus, Orpheus, the 
Babylonian Ishtar and Gilgames, and the Scandinavian Hermodc, 
is interesting. Here a roan’s wife dies and goes to loloa or death- 
land. His dog finds a cleft in the earth down which the husband 
creeps. When he reaches death-land, he finds that here the bones 
of the dead lie scattered during the day, but at night their owners 
recover them and come to life again. The wife saves her husband 
from the dead, who would slay him if they found him. She 
promises to meet him on the third day and return with him to the 
living world. But, as he returns, he plucks coco-nuts, scented 
herbs, and wild limes to show to the men on earth in proof of the 
feat which he has accomplished. These the dead snatch from his 
hands, and he returns to earth. Then the dead cover with a great 
stone which no man can lift the hole through which be had 
descended, and he is unable to revisit death-land and sees his 
wife no more. 

If, as may be hoped, Mrs. Ker publishes another instalment of 
these tales, it would be well that she should comply with the only 
conditions which can render them valuable to scientific students 
of folklore. 

W. Crooke. 


Along the Old North Trail: or Life, Legends, and * 
Religion of the Blackfeet Indians. By Walter 
M'Clintock. Macmillan, 1910. 8vo, pp. xxvi-f539. 
CoL and other ill. 

It is with special pleasure that 1 have read Mr. M'Clintock’s 
charming book, as during August, 1909, I had the privilege of 
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joining Mr. Edward S. Curtis in his expedition to the Blackfect 
of Montana; we camped on the prairie, being in daily contact 
with these Indians. It would be foolish if I pretended that this 
superficial knowledge of a few Indians constituted me an authority 
on their manners and customs, though incidentally I did manage 
to pick up a fsir amount of information which has enabled me 
to check the author in a few instances, and, needless to add, 
I have not caught him tripping. But what was of more value 
to me, on this occasion, and when, some years previously, I saw 
a little of the Pawnee in Oklahoma, I obtained a glimpse of the 
religious life of the Indian; I sat through one night of the 
Morning Star ceremony of the Skidi Pawnee, danced the Medi¬ 
cine Pipe Dance of the Catchers’ band, and also sweated with 
Blackfeet in a sweat-lodge. These and other experiences have 
profoundly impressed me with the deep religious feeling which 
permeates the minds of the older men, and I have thus been 
enabled more fully to understand the writings of Frank Cushing, 
—whose death was a great loss to American ethnology,—and the 
remarkable, sympathetic studies of Alice Fletcher; and now 
M'Clintock’s book revives my own memories, and will enable 
those who have no personal acquaintance with American Indians 
to appreciate the wonderful spirituality and strengtli of character 
that lies behind the severe visage which serves as a mask when 
in contact with others. Mr. M*Clintock has lifted this veil, and 
he and his Indian friends have shown us the essential man behind 
it This alone was well worth doing, but in addition we have 
a personal narrative of travel and adventure, and an interesting 
account of the varied aspects of that camp life of the Indians 
which is rapidly becoming a thing of the past The stories told 
by the old men, and the narratives of the author, Grinnell, and 
Schultz, enable us to recover somewhat of the joy of life in the 
days when the bison roamed the prairie in countless numbers. 
Then, before the advent of the white man, the Blackfeet and 
other tribes lived the life of men; now, alas ! “ Iclubod ” is writ 
large over their destiny, and their prospects are not reassuring. 
The iron heel of material progress has ground them down, and, 
unless they march with the times, the citizens of the United 
States have “no use” for them. 
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' Along tJu Old North Trail is not a systematic treatise, and 
the student will not find a well-ordered statement of the customs 
and beliefs of the Blackfeet, but will have to cull for himself 
from all over the book the folk-tales, magical practices, religious 
ceremonies, or whatever it may be that particularly interests him. 
The book is enriched' with a very large number of excellent 
photographic figures and plates, which not only beautify the 
volume but really illustrate the letterpress and enhance its ethno¬ 
logical value. 

A. C. Haddon. 


Short Notice. 

Cati Cradles from Many Lands. By Kathleen Haddon. 

Longmans, Green, & Co., 1911. Small 8vo, pp. xvi + 96. 

59 

Members who were fascinated by the strange and complicated 
feats with strings performed by Dr. Rivers and Mr. Ray, in the 
fashion of the Torres Straits islanders, before the Society ten 
years ago, and all who want a comprehensive and compact work 
of reference on string figures less expensive and more up-to-date 
than the fine volume issued by Mrs. Jayne in 1906, should hasten 
to obtain this admirably described and clearly illustrated account. 
Miss Haddon seems to have laid under contribution every avail¬ 
able source of information, whether in printed books or in the 
notebooks and memories of travellers, and her book is one to be 
put into the hands alike of dwellers amongst uncivilised natives 
and of those living amongst peasants. If the recipients are not 
yet folklorists, they should be lured by it into the collection of 
some of the many cat’s cradles not yet recorded, and so take 
their first step along the primrose path of folklore study. 


Books for Review should be addressed to 
The Editor of Folk-Lore^ 
c/o David Nutt, 

57-59 Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBEUABY 16th, 1911. 

The President (Mr. W. Crooke) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the December meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of Mr. E. H. Crooke, Mr. R. H. Crooke, 
Mrs. Greenaway, Mr. H. S. Kingsford, Mr. G. Roheim, the 
Rev. J. R. W. Thomas, Miss D. Torr, and Mr. A. L. 
Whitehom as members of the Society, and the admission 
of the Omaha Public Library and the Fulham Public 
Library as subscribers to the Society, were announced. 

The resignations of the Countess Amherst, the Rev. 
A. C. Dawson, Mr. Halliday Sparling, and Mr. M. S. 
Thompson were also announced. 

Miss D. H. Moutray Read read a paper entitled 
“ Hampshire Folklore.” In the discussion which followed 
Mr. E. Lovett, Miss Burnc, the Rev. R. M. Heanley, 
Mr. Torday, Major O’Brien, Mr. F. G. Green, and the 
President took part. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Miss Moutray Read for her paper. 

I 
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The following objects were exhibited:— 

By Mr, E. Lovett:—A number of horse brasses, a 
tree-planter’s tally, a cricket “ score” as used about i860, 
and three divining rods, all from Sussex, 

By Mr. A. R. Wright:—From Mexico,—ancient clay 
figure with rattle and whistle, stone toad or frog, seated 
clay figure enclosing a rattle, number of stone and Jade 
heads of various types, jade human figure pierced for 
suspension or attachment, axe-shaped obsidian pendant 
worked to an edge and semi-transparent (found in laying 
the foundations of a fortress built by Santa Anna at 
Chilpancingo), light-green jade lance-head, inches long 
and pierced and incised (from the burial ground, Old 
Town, Mexcala), obsidian symbol (from island in Lake 
Texcuco), and clay ideograph (?) ; —from tJie monastery of 
Kargoe, Mount Athos, ancient Russo-Greek cross of 
cypress wood, beautifully carved, used in blessing the 
waters at Epiphany;—and from Churiqui (Panama), gold 
pendants from an “ Inca” grave. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16th, 1911. 

The President (Mr. W. Crooke) in the Chair. 

Mr, Cecil J. Sharp read a paper on ** Morris Dances and 
Sword Dances.” The paper was illustrated by sword 
dances as now performed at Kirkby Malzeard and Greno- 
side in Yorkshire and at Earsdon in Northumberland. In 
the discussion which followed Mr. Calderon, Col. Cockburn, 
the Rev. Keighley Snowden, and the President took part 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Sharp for his 
papier, and to the gentlemen who had taken part in the 
dances. 


THE POPULAR RITUAL OF THE GREAT 
FEAST IN MOROCCO. 


BY BDWABO WBSTBRMARCK, FK.D. 

{Read at Meeting, June l$th, 19 lO.) 

On the tenth day of the month of Du ’ 1 -hijja the Muham- 
medan world celebrates its yearly sacrificial feast, known 
under different names in different Moslem countries. ‘ In 
Morocco the Arabic-speaking population call it I~'td l-kbtr, 
“ the Great Feast,” and the Berbers (Braber) living south 
of Fez tid dmk^ran, which means the same.' So far as I 
am aware, the popular ritual of this feast has never before 
been studied in full among any Muhammedan people, apart 
from its connection with the Meccan pilgrimage; hence I 
hope that a detailed account of the manner in which it is 
celebrated in Morocco may be of some interest 

The customs and rites connected with it may be divided 
into the following groups:—(i), practices of a purificatory 
or sanctifying character the object of which is to prepare 

^Tbe Muhammedan population of Morocco may be divided into the 
following groups:—the Arabic-speaking tribes of the plains (the ^Arab^ { the 
Anbic-speaking monntabeeis of Northern Morocco (the Jbttia ); the Berbers 
of the Rif {Rud/a), whose country extends along the Mediterranean coast from 
the neighbourhood of Tetuan to the Algerian frontier; the Berbers called 
Brditr, who inhabit the mountain districts of Central Morocco > the Berbers 
called Sluh (Sibh), who inhabit the chief part of the Great Atlas range, and also 
the province of SQs, situated to the south of it; and, lastly, the Berbers called 
Drdwa, who inhabit the valley of the Wad l>r& in the extreme south of 
Morocco. To the last-mentioned group no reference is made in the present 
article. 
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the people for the holy feast and its principal feature, the 
sacrifice; (2), preparatory practices the object of which is 
to purify or sanctify the sacrificial animal, and also the in¬ 
strument with which it is to be slaughtered ; (3), the act of 
sacrifice itself; (4), practices by means of which the people 
aim to utilize the baraka, or benign virtue, of the sacrificed 
^victim ; (5), practices by means of which they aim to guard 
themselves against, or rid themselves of, the evil influences 
of ttie feast and its sacrifice. 

The people must purify and sanctify themselves in order 
to benefit by the holy feast and its sacrifice, and also to 
protect themselves against supernatural danger; for holi¬ 
ness implies not only beneficial energy but also a seed of 
evil, which is particularly apt to affect an unclean individual. 
Personal cleanliness should be observed. The men and 
boys have their heads shaved, and many persons have a 
bath; in Fez the barbers’ shops and the hot baths are 
kept open throughout the night preceding the feast On 
the morning of its first day the people dress themselves 
in clean clothes, and those who can afford it put on new 
shoes. Among the Arabs of the Hidina and their neigh¬ 
bours, the Braber of the Ait Sddden, it is the custom to 
purify the clothes with rose- or orange-water, or to fumi¬ 
gate them with agal-wood {'lid kindri) or other incense 
commonly used for the purpose of keeping offor evil 
spirits. 

An important preparation for the feast is the application 
of hlnna to persons, animals, and dwellings. This colouring 
matter, produced from the leaves of the Lawsonia inermis 
or Egyptian privet, is considered to contain much baraka ; 
hence it is not merely a favourite cosmetic among the 
women, but is also frequently used as a means of protection 
against evil influences. Among all the country people with 
whose customs I am acquainted, whether Arabs or Berbers, 
the women paint their hands, and very commonly also their 
feet, with hinna, as a rule on the eve of the feast; whereas 



msaiJ-a outside bXi! rr’OH at fez. nfirtf. 
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the women of Fez are too busy with household duties on 
this occasion to have time to subject themselves to that 
process, accompanied as it is by certain inconveniences. 
The painting of the married women is not infrequently 
more profuse or more elaborate than that of the unmarried 
ones. Children of either sex are commonly painted in the 
same manner as the unmarried women; but, among some 
Berber tribes at least, JjUnna is more liberally applied to 
girls than to boys, the latter having it daubed on their 
hands only, or even confined to the right hand. The 
grown-up men either entirely abstain from it or only smear 
it on the palms of their hands or the tips of their fingers, or 
dip the little finger of their right hand into it; but unmarried 
young men often make a larger use of it Among the Ait 
SdddSn left-handed bachelors daub it on their left hand 
instead of their right 

In many cases the women not only paint their hands 
and feet with hinna, but also rub their hair with it; this, 
however, is never done on the eve of the feast, but on ^ 
the first or second day of it Among the Briber of the 
Ait Wardin it is the unmarried girls that are addicted to 
this practice; and that it is not merely looked upon as a 
means of improving their beauty appears from the fact 
that they are supposed to lose their hair unless they rub 
it with h£nna before the hair of the sacrificed animal Ls 
singed off on the first day of the feast. The Briber of 
the Ait Nddr, (in Arabic called Bni Mt6rX smear a little 
funna on ^eir navels on the eve of the feast in order to 
prevent indigestion. 

Hhtna is applied to domestic animals as well as people, 
especially to such white spots as may be found on their 
bodies. In certain tribes it is the custom to daub it on 
the foreheads and chests of horses, mules, and greyhounds, 
and also on their feet; of the Rifians of the Ait Waryigal, 
who are great hunters, I was told that they apply htnna 
to the feet of their greyhounds only, but not to any other 
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anitnaJ^ on account: of its being scarce ajnong them* The 
Ait Sadden smear some kinna on the foreheads of their 
cowsj goats, and sheep, and on the tips of the sheep's tails, 
or, if they have a considerable number of animals, sprinkle 
them with a mixture ofh/7i?ia and watcr^ Other Berbers put 
a little on one animal of each species, and the Briber 

of the Alt Yiisi and the Arabs of the IJidina on the sires 
of their sheep, Arabs and Berbers that live in tents also 
smear some Mnfta- on their tent poles, and the Alt Sddden 
on the vertical poles supporting the roofs of their houaesi 
‘ Among various tribes the women on the eve of the feast 
or afterwards paint their eyes black with antimony (kkiti), 
and their lips and teeth brownish with walnut root or bark 
{swak). There is bar^zka in these paints also. Hence 
menstruating women must abstain from their use ; hence^ 
tooj among the JbSla of Andjra the scribe who conducts 
the service on the first morning of the feast has hb eyes 
coloured Avith antimony. Among the Arabs of the UlAd 
Bu-'Aziz, In the province of Dukk&la, this is the case with 
other men as w^U. 

There are other practices, of a more religions character^ 
that arejntended to prepare the people for tlie celebration 
of the feast. On the day preceding it, the so-called fibdr 
^Arafa^ “ the day of Arafa," ^ visits are paid to the tombs 
of saints, since such visits are believed to confer baraha on 
the visitor. The Ulid Bu-'Aslz on this occasion take home 
with them some earth from the saint's tomb,—they call this 
earth “ the hinna of the saint,”—and also some dates which 
they buy at the place. 

Everywhere In Morocco it is considered meritorious, but 
not obligatorj'', to fast on the day of Arafa till sunset, and 
there are a good many persons who do so, although in some 
tribes their number is inflniteslmaL That this fasting, in 
spite of its religious significance, has not altogether lost its 

^ It has Its name fr<vai Lbs hit! of *ArEJ^, or whifh ii^^d ttii^ is 

'visite[I by cbe pilgrima. 
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character of a magical means of purification, appears from 
the belief of the UUd Bu-‘Aziz that he who has been 
fasting on the day of 'Arafa and on the following morning 
and breaks his fast by eating part of the liver of a sacrificed 
animal, and in addition to this says a hundred rek'dt 
(forms of prayer), is thereby enabled to pronounce curses 
of very great efficacy. Among the same tribe nobody is 
allowed to make siksu^ their staple food, on the eve of the 
feast; and the Rifians of the Ait WaryigSl abstain on that 
evening, and as long as the feast lasts, both from this food 
and from their ordinary daily dish, damrekt, a kind of 
porridge made of dried beans. 

Almsgiving is another method by which the people 
prepare themselves for the feast Among various Arab 
and Berber tribes, on the day of ‘Arafa, the children of 
the village go about from tent to tent or from house to 
house in their own village or in neighbouring villages as 
well, singing a song with a view to inducing the inhabitants 
to give them presents of food or money. Among the Uldd 
Bu-*Az1z the ambulating boys, accompanied by the little 
girls, sing as follows:— ‘Ar/d, *Ar/a, l^la meimdna I a 
mulAt l-hdima, a'tini bdida bdi<^ bal mduwdk /Sht\ tShi 
*add Utdlib^ Utdlib b-sh&bu ft J-jtnna yitsdbu. a *AtJfa wa 
Hltma, rafdat l-ltfna lif-tdlba mersUla! ("‘Arfa, ‘Arfa, 
propitious lady! O mistress of the tent, give me an egg, 
an egg that I may paint my writing-tablet, my writing- 
tablet is with the scribe, the senbe and his friends will find 
each other in Paradise. O ‘Ai 2 a and Hlima, who take away 
the guilt which was sent to the scribes I”). In some 
places the ambulation of the children commences on the 
previous day, which is called nhdr Mfna* or * Arafa s-sgtra^ 

’It is on this day, the 8th of Pa that the pilgrims proceed from 

Mecca to Mini, to which place they again return from 'Arafa on the loth, 
when the sacrificial animals are killed. The Briber of the Ait Wariin call 
the day in question Umna, In the East, Mini it also called Muna (Burton, 
JHlgriniagt to AhModinah and Mueah, 1898, toI. U, p. 180). 
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the littJe 'Arafa/' in contradistinction to *'Arafa l-kbya^ 
*'■ the great Arafa," that is, the day of Arafa proper; and 
in Fe^ small groups of little '^irls from the Arab villages 
outside the town visit the hotise$ for a similar purpose from 
the beginning of the month till the day of Arafa inclusive. 
They sing the follcnving song ■.’—‘Art/a ^nbarkB^ 

"Ari/a mharkd TxiTfttina / NdpwiJt, Aiya Hdm^ntty 

nS^UTifud hiittk wMtd ytmmaA if, itiulta 

Mid h£l-kzf^iniya u S-sdIiyti iiaa rk^ jdid nhdr P'id, 
(“ ‘Artfa blessed and propitious^ Arffa blessed and pro¬ 
pitious ! Halloo Hdmmu, halloo mahe your sister 

or youT mother get up to give me something, or otherwise 
I am going away. I shall give you a little son with a 
dagger and a pointed red cap and a new stirrup on the 
day of the feast”). During my stay In Ytz in the winter 
igog-to I had myself a visit of a small group of these girl5> 
nicely dressed and with their cheeks painted with red cos¬ 
metics. On the children's return from their round it is in. 
some places the cnustom for them to have a feast on tlie 
food thus collected; and among the Ait Sddden it is 
believed that if any grown-up person should come and 
partake of the meat he urould derive merit from it, no 
doubt on account of the baraka attributed to food given 
in charity to children, Avho, according to Moorish ideas^ are 
semi-saintly beings* In other places, again, the children 
divide the presents between themselves^ each of them 
taking home its portion to give it to its patents or to use 
it for its own benefit* In Dukk^la and ^arbiya some of 
the corn or flour and salt collected by the children is put 
into the mouth of the sacrificial animal immediately before 
it is killed* 

The gifts to the ambulating children are believed to 
confer merit on the givers^ and consequently serve ^ 
purifying or sanctifying object* They form part of the 
almsgiving which in some form or other precedes the 
feast and is continued after the sacrifice has been per- 
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formed. Among the mountaineers of Andjra, where the 
schoolboys go about collecting food and money, not before 
this feast but on the day of ^dhr or *dli^ra, (the loth of 
Moharram), and two days previously, the people distribute 
alms among the poor on the day of ‘Arafa; and among 
the country folk in various parts of Morocco it is the 
custom on the morning of the first day of the feast, which 
is. called nhdr l-td^ to give charity consisting of figs or 
some kind of bread to children from other households or 
poor people. In some cases, at least, this is done on behalf 
of deceased members of the family; the UIAd Bu-‘Az!z 
therefore call these alms saddkt l-m&fa. It is the 
universal rule in country places that the men of the village 
on that morning take their breakfast in common, either in 
the village mosque or at the sanctuary of some deceased 
saint or in a large tent, exchanging food with one another ; 
while the women not infrequently are sharing food with 
other women from neighbouring households, or breakfast 
all together in a tent apart from the men. Among the 
UlAd Bu-*Aztz the men, after finishing the meal, ask God 
to grant them a good year and a blessed feast, to have 
mercy on their parents and the Sultan, and to bestow 
peace upon the Prophet. Among the Ait WaryAg&l the 
men have a common meal in the village mosque not only 
on the first morning of the feast but on the previous 
morning as well; and on this occasion the women take 
their breakfast in the cemetery of the village. 

No religious rite is looked upon as more purifying or 
sanctifying than prayer. There are persons who get up 
to pray in the middle of tlic night preceding the first day 
of the feast But the chief praying ceremony takes place 
on the morning of that day at a place called li-msdlla^ 
“ the place of prayer,” This place may be at the sanctuary 
of a saint or outside the village mosque; but the msdlla 

* Some of the Braber, the Iaiirm{!lS&], call this day buisU^t, " owner of 
skins,” sing. 
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of a town IS either a whitewashed enclosure or^ as is the 
case with the two msdUdf outside Fee^ simply contains a 
long straight wall with’ a prayer niche {mahrab\ turned 
towards Mecca, and a pulpit {ntAnhar\ ascended by a flight 
of steps j in the centre (Plate VII.). In some country places 
the m^dlla is indicated by a cairn or a row of stones with 
a central cairn representing the m&lp-ah. It must be a 
pJace where the persons who pray are sheltered from any 
evil influence which might otherwise deprive their prayers of 
their efficacy If on any occasion a man who is engaged in 
praying sees another person coming in front of him, he 
immediately for the same purpose places a couple of stones 
or some other object between himself and the passer-by 
I noticed this once when my little caravan passed a scribe 
who ivas praying on the roadside; but it also holds true of 
persons who are praying indoors, a glass or a bottle, or any¬ 
thing near at hand, being in such a case used as a shelter. 

At Fez, on the first morning of the feast, the people who 
are assembled at the miMla sing i-^La Uaka Uta UdhUy 
all^hn dkbctr. Mwa subMn olid hi u l-hamdu lillUhi. tud Id 
kdulaivd id kumdtta iUH billdk^ (“There is no god but God, 
God is most great. Praise be to God and thanks be to 
God, There is neither power nor strength but with God ”). 
When the Sultan arrives, the singing comes to an end, and 
the phi who is going to conduct the service enters the 
mdkrab and says there two rek'&t^ or forms of prayer, in the 
usual manner, with his face turned towards the East and his 
back towards the people. Everybody present follows his 
example. He then turns round, addressing the congre¬ 
gation with the phrase S-saUmu ^dlikum / (" Peace be with 
you!which is repeated by the latter' it is believed that 
if anybody should say this before the his prayer would 
be of no avail. The fH ascends the mdfibar and reads the 
Mtba^ with the book in his right hand and a staff in his 
left. In country places the ceremonies differ in certain 
details. For example, among the Aft Sadden the men 
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walk to the m^dlla in procession, headed by a man carrying 
a flag which has been brought from Mecca by some re¬ 
turned pilgrim and is only used on this occasion. \Vhfle 
they proceed, the first half of the troop chant ,—AUdMu 
dkbar, at^ku dkbar, alld/m dkbar, wa lillaki l-hdmd (“ God 
is most great, God is most great, God is most great, and 
thanks be to God ! ”). The latter half continue ,—SubkAn 
aUdhi u l-liamdu lilted, -wa Id ilAha ilia IMhu (" Praise be 
to God and thanks be to God, and there is no god but 
God ”). This chant is then repeated antiphonally till they 
arrive at the msdlla. After the two rehtdt have been said 
by the fkt and the congregation, and the fkt has read the 
Itdtba, he seats himself on a mat and calls down blessings 
on the Sultan, the people, and the feast. At the conclusion 
of every prayer the congregation, likewise sitting, express 
tlieir assent by an amtn. The fkt wipes down his face 
with his palms, saying,— L-haitidu lilldid rdbbi l-dlainin! 
(“ Thanks be to God, the Lord of the worlds! ”)• The 
people get up, kiss the head of the fkt^ who still remains 
sitting, and wish him a blessed feast with the usual phrase, 
Nbdrh^ ttdnnii. They then do the same to one another 
and go away all together, chanting as before. But they 
must not go back the same way as they came; this is 
a rule strictly followed not only by the Ai$ Sddd 2 n but 
in Fez and other places as well, and is reported by 
Muhammedan writers to have been observed by the Prophet 
himself.® It is said that there is merit in every step to the 
msdlla {kul ^Ifa b-hasdnd), and that this merit would be 
cancelled by the homeward steps along the same route; 
but 1 have also heard another and, as it seems, more 
acceptable explanation of the custom in question, namely, 

‘ The letter b represents a sound which is very Hmilar to the German ck in 
ich. 

• El-Buhari, ?ahih, French translation by Houdas and Mar^ais, 1903, voU i, 
p. 323“ Quand ^^tait on jour dc fStc^Ie Pfophete prenaic tin chemin 
difilirent (aa retour).'* 
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that the people w^nt to avoid the bds^ or evil, which may 
defile the road on which they walked before they had said 
their prayers- The ceremony at the msdtia is immediately 
followed by the killing of the sacrificial animal, and that it 
is, partly at least, looked upon as a preparation for the 
sacrifice Is suggested by the great emphasis which Muham- 
medan writers lay on the necessity of performing the 
sacrifice after, and not before, the prayer, in order that it 
shall be efficacious/ 

Before passing to the rules referring to the sacrificial 
victim, we have still to notice some practices which in 
all probability have originated in an intention of the people 
to purify themselves for the feast or to keep away evil 
influences. Among the Briber of the Ait Nd6r and Ait 
Yiisi it is the custom for the men of one village to go, 
some on horseback and others on foot, to a neighbouring 
village to pretend to steal some of its animals. Then a 
sham fight ensues betwreen the men of the two villages, 
with much discharge of powder at such close quarters that 
they not infrequently burn each others^ clothes, the smoke 
of powder generally being supposed to drive away evil 
spirits. The whole affair ends with meals partaken of by 
both parties in common, first in one village and then in 
the other. Al! this is done very early in the morning of 
the first day of the feast Again, among the UJ^d Bu- 
"^Aziz, when the horsemen who have come to the ^msdlla 
from other villages return to their homes, they have a race 
in which those belonging to the same village second each 
other in trying to catch hold of the unfolded turban swung 
by the man who takes the lead. 

The sacrificial animal, which is called by the 

Arabs and tdfiska or l&ffAska by the Slub of the Great 
Atlas, is mostly a sheep, but people who have no sheep 

veil, i, pp. 312, 313, 315-317. 319* 3^3^ 

^ From thf hKiur when rctigiauR pcopl>e 9iy their fwreniwa 

pniyersi 
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or who cannot afford to buy one sacrifice a goat; some¬ 
times a bullock or a small camel is slaughtered on this 
occasion, but in such a case it is generally held necessary 
to sacrifice a sheep as well. It is said that the most 
meritorious sacrifice is a ram, and that the merit in 
sacrificing other animals decreases according as the victim 
is a ewe, a he-goat, a she-goat, a bullock, a cow, a he-camel, 
or a she-camel. The sacrificial animal must be free from any 
defect If it is a sheep, it should not be what is called at 
Fez a hduH gartit or kduU bfar, that is, a sheep whose 
tail is short like that of a goat; and it is desirable that it 
should have not only a well-developed tail, but long ears 
and horns as well. The best of all sacrifices is that of a 
ram with black rings round its eyes,® presumably because 
it looks as if it had been painted with antimony; but a 
ram with a white face“ is also a very suitable victim. If 
the animal succeeds in tearing itself away when about to 
be tied up, it is no longer considered fit for sacrifice, but 
another animal must take its place. 

Like the people, the sacrificial animal is commonly 
subject to certain forms of purification or sanctification. 
Among the Sluh of Aghi and the Braber of the Ait 
Wariin it is, on the eve of the feast, daubed with ^nna 
between its eyes, and among the latter the sheep of the 
fkt has designs painted with hinna both on its body and 
its head. On the other hand, I heard an old Berber from 
a neighbouring tribe, the Ait Ydsi, disapprove of the 
custom, not prevalent among his own people, of smearing 
this holy colouring matter on a head which is going to 
have its hair singed off the following day. The §luh of 
Demnat and Gldwi (Iglfwa) paint the mouth or teeth of 

*Sach a ram is colled in Arabic t-kduli s-stirdi (Fez) or I-Jkduli f-fr6tuli 
(Hiaina) ; in S^Iha, the language of the Slab, buiz^a (Igllwa) or bizUla 
(Aglu); in the language of the Briber (Ait S&dd 2 n), abduX 

ad^xi (Ait Ydsi), or abdr/l obdrM (Ait Wardin). 

Called tth&Hii dgfwi by the Ait Sadden, akduli ab'irl^ 1 ^ the Ait Yusl. 
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the sh^pp with ^w&k, and its eyes or^ at Demnat, its right 
eye, with khol In vatrions parts of Morocco it is considered 
proper that the sacrificial animal should fast on the day of 
^Arafa^ or at Least on the following morning, till some food 
is put into its mouth Immediately before it is killed. The 
food most Qommonly given to it on this- occasion, whether 
it has been fasting or not, is corn or flour and salt, which, 
as has been said before, is in some cases taken from the 
alms bestowed on the children on the previous day. At 
the same time some water may be poured into its mouth. 
Among the Ul^d Eu-'Azlz the sacrificer, when he performs 
this ceremony, says,— *AU^fnSk u larrabn&h fI d-dilnya^ tta 
^dU^na u Idrrdhia p l-d^ra/ ("We gave you food and 
drink in this world, may you give us food and drink in 
the next!”). The Sluh of Aglu give to the animal a 
mixture of barley, salt, and saying,^— rdbhi 

u Ihinal ("^O Gcal, health and quietness!"), and this is 
done three times consecutively. The At Ubd^ti, a Berber 
tribe living near tlie Algerian frontier, put into the anlmaUs 
mouth barley, salt, and a piece of charcoal* and the Ait 
Wary^gal some yeast only. The main object of the com, 
flour, yeaat, and Mrina is no doubt to purify or sanctify the 
victim, and that of the salt and charcoal to drive away evil 
spirits. But It appears from the words which are said on 
this occasion that the food given to the animal is also 
supposed directly to benefit the people; and an old man 
from the fjiiina told me that it takes away the hdSj or 
evil, from the house. In the Garbiya, where T was once 
a witness of the sacrifice, a mixture of flour, salt, and water 
was not only pushed into the in oath of the sheep, but the 
rtmainder of the mixture was poured over and rubbed into 
its body. In Andjra, while the is performing the sacri¬ 
fice, a scribe carries a pot with burning white benzoin (jd-wi 
ms-kkdwi) three times round the place where he is standing, 
with the sheep ^ and, as soon as the fki has cut the throat 
of the animal, he puts some salt into the gaping wound, 
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and also throws some on the blood which has fallen on the 
ground. Among the At Ubihti some salt and a piece of 
charcoal are thrown on the spot where the animal is going 
to be slaughtered, as a protection against evil spirits; 
among the Ulad Bu-'Aztz that place is merely swept clean 
previous to the sacrifice. Among the same tribe there is a 
consecration of the victim after its death; it is hung up in 
the tent by a rope made of palmetto leaves which were 
brought from the msdlla in the morning. 

It is considered obligatory on each head of a household 
to sacrifice one animal, but there are persons who sacrifice 
more, even as many as three or four, this being supposed 
to increase their merit. Among the Ait Yiisi a man who 
has many sheep sacrifices not only one for himself but 
another one for his wife, and, if he has several wives, he 
sacrifices one sheep on behalf of each of them. Among 
their neighbours, the Ait Wariin and Ait S^dd6n, it is 
considered quite a duty for such a man to slaughter a 
sheep or a goat for each wdfe, but a husband who has only 
one wife does not sacrifice more than one animal. 

The first sacrifice is generally performed by the fkt, either 
at the msdlla or inside the village; in the latter instance it 
sometimes takes place close to the mosque. Immediately 
after the sacrifice a gun is fired as a signal for the other 
men to follow the fkfs example, but possibly also with 
a view to driving away evil spirits. It is meritorious for 
a man to perform his own sacrifice. In DukkAIa I heard a 
saying that he who does not wash his own clothes, who 
does not write his own letters, or who docs not slaughter 
his own animals, is an object of mourning already before 
his death. But, if a man does not know how to butcher 
an animal, the sacrifice is performed on his behalf by the 
fkt or by some other suitable man. Among the Ait Ytisi 
the fkt kills all the sacrificial animals in his village, and 
appoints one man from each neighbouring village which 
has no fH to do the same,—some man who is in the habit 
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of praying and is known for his honesty and has never 
committed murder. It is a common, although not universal, 
rule that a homicide must not sacrifice with his own hands,^ 
and in some tribes, mostly of Berber extraction,^* there is a 
similar prohibition with reference to a person who has killed 
a dog, such persons being looked upon as unclean. 

There is also a consecration of the knives with which the 
animals are going to be killed. Among the Arabs of the 
Uldd Bu-*AzTz each head of a household takes his knife 
with him to the msdlla on the morning of the feast, and 
there all the knives are put together on the ground before 
the service commences. Should anybody arrive after the 
l} 6 tba has been read, he must rub his knife against a stone 
in the wall of the sanctuary at which the people are 
assembled, this being considered to have the same effect 
as if it had been read over. In the Hiiina, again, a person 
who is late rubs his knife against one of the knives which 
have been placed in front of the fkt. Among the Ait 
S^ddifn all the knives are thrust into the cairn which marks 
the iHsdlla\ among the Ait Ndfir they are dipped into the 
blood of the sheep which has been killed by the fkt, or into 
the blood of any other sheep which has been killed with a 
knife thus consecrated; and among the Ait Yiisi every man 
who is chosen by the fkt to slaughter the sacrificial animals 
of his village must do so with a knife which has been dipped 
into the blood of the sheep sacrificed by the fki at the 
msdlla. 

In towns the who reads the hSpba {l~htib\ and who 
may be the kddi, or judge, of the town, kills the first sheep 
at the msdlla, and, if the Sultan resides in the town, he also, 

have found this rule prevalent among the Arabs of the Ut^ Bu-'Atlz, 
Btfoi Ahsen, and I^iiina, among the §lu^ of Aglu, Gliwi, and Demnat, and 
among the Briber of the Ait NdSr and Ait Ydsi, but not among the Braber of 
the Ait Siddin and Ait War^n, the Rihans of the Ait and the 

Jbila of Andjra. 

”The §luh of Aglu and Gliwi, the Braber of the Ait Ydsi and Ait 
and the Arabs of the Hiiina. 
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with his own hands, performs his sacrifice at that place, 
immediately after the litib. In country places it is not the 
general rule that the first victim is sacrificed at the msdlla ; 
it may be slaughtered by the fkt outside the mosque of the 
village, or, like the other animals, in or outside the owner's 
house or tent. The head of the animal which is going to 
be sacrificed is turned towards the East, and, when its 
throat is cut, the following phrase is muttered by the 
sacrificer,— Biswillah, alldhu dkbar; ‘dla (Btdyyef flan ben 
flana (*' In the name of God, God is most great; for the 
sacrifice of so-and'so, son of so-and-so”), the latter name 
being that of the owner’s mother, not of his father. But 
among the Braber of the Ait Sddd^fn the curious custom 
prevails of mentioning the name of the owner’s wife instead 
of his own, as well as her mother’s name,— Bismilla, lldhu 
kbar; *dla dkait fldna bent flana; and the animal thus 
slaughtered is looked upon as her property. Although 
the sacrifice is as a general rule performed on the first 
day of the feast, it may be postponed till the second or 
third day, if a suitable animal cannot be procured for the 
first. 

As soon as the animal is killed, its head and feet arc 
cut off. The women seize hold of them in great haste, 
and singe off the hair as quickly as possible. The Uldd 
Bu-‘Aziz maintain that, if they do not do this rapidly, 
their own hair will not grow; but the original reason for 
the practice in question seems to be the belief prevalent 
among some Berber tribes (Ait Wary^al, Ait Ndfir) that 
the smoke of the hair drives away evil spirits or protects 
from other evil influences. 

The part of the sacrificed animal which is to be eaten 
first is generally the liver, although there are a few in¬ 
stances in which the liver is only partaken of on the 
second day of the feast; this at all events is the case 
among the Ait Sddden and some of the Ait Ndftr. It 
is either roasted or boiled with salt, and in many cases 
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it is eaten alone without bread. The other parts of the 
animal are eaten in a fixed order, which, however, varies 
in different tribes or even in different families. Very 
commonly the heart, lungs, and entrails are partaken of 
on the first day and the head and feet on the second. 
The flesh is almost universally abstained from on the first 
day, and in some places, and particularly in some families, 
even on the second day; among the Ait Imlul, a fraction 
of the Ait SiddSn, for instance, there are some villages 
where the flesh of the sacrificed animal is not cut up till 
the third day of the feast. It is believed that a trans¬ 
gression of the rule relating to the eating of the flesh 
would be followed by the death of the transgressor. The 
Ait Sddd 2 n say that if, on the first day, even the slightest 
cut was made in the flesh, liver, heart, lungs, or entrails, 
some evil would befall the members of the household. 
There are certain other restrictions to be mentioned in 
this connection. In the GarWya there is a village whose 
inhabitants altogether abstain from eating the head of the 
sacrificed animal; they say theydo so for the reason that their 
forefathers once at the time of the Great Feast, when they 
were attacked by the Portuguese so suddenly that they had 
no time to fetch their guns, repulsed the enemy by the aid 
of their knives and the horns of the sheep which had been 
slaughtered just before. Among the Ait WSryAgal children 
are not allowed to eat the throat, and it is believed that, if 
two boys should eat together the same eye, they would 
quarrel. The At Ubihti maintain that, if a man should 
cat the nose, he would be found out in case he committed 
theft. Among the Ait Nd6r women are prohibited from 
eating the tongue; but this prohibition also refers to any 
other sheep or goat, and seems to be due to fear lest the 
eating of the tongue should make them too talkative. What 
remains of the meat is made into i^ddidP that is, the 

^TbeUliUl Bu-'AzU call such meat l-giddtd, the Briber of the Ai^ S^ddoi 
tiiiddt^n, those of the Ai£ Yusi asdwar, and the §luh of Aglu tagdrin. 
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meat is sdted and cured in the sun in strip$, and out of 
this a portion is generally given to the poor. The UJid 
Bu-'^Aalz consider that some of it should be left tiU the eve 

of the following *&i£dr (loth of MoharraraX when it is 
roasted and eaten,'* It is indeed a very wide-spread 
custom in Morocco to leave so-mething of the sacrificed 
animal to be eaten on that occasion* In Aglu this is 
done not only with strips of the meat but also with the 
tail and pieces of the lungs^ kidneys^ stomachj and gut; 
and at Demnat I was told that seven different parts of 
the animal are thus preserved and eaten on the ^Asira. 
evft^ In Fez the rump or the tail is then boiled and 
eaten ivith siksu. In Andjra, again^ the dried tail is on 
the loth of Moharram given to the schoolboys, together 
with other food, to be eaten by them in the mosque ; it 
is believed that, if the tail is thus presented to them, the 
house will be blessed with a multitude of provisions, 
whereas in the contrary case the schoolboys will complain 
and the niggardly family will suffer want* Among the 
Arabs of the Mn^ara a fire, is made on the ^Al^ra eve 
in the. sheep-pen, and the tail of the sheep which was 
sacrificed at the feast is roasted on the fire. The person 
who roasts it says*— '^j, ma gcr 

{“■^j '4/. may our ewes only give birth to females I 
When it is roasted, other persons present try to take it 
away from him ; be who secures the tail eats it, and this 
is considered to bring good luck. Among the B£nl Ahsen 
the shepherd on the ^ASftra eve rides on the sire of the 
flock, holding in his hand the tail, which has been roasted 
in a fire made near the sheep. While doing this, be tliree 
times asks God to bless his master^s flocks with ewes only, 
each time eating a bit of the tail and also giving to others 
who are on the spot a portion of it to eat. Among the 
Briber of the Ait Ndcr, again, some meat of the sacrificed 

“ If ttey nc such meat they then throw into the £re sume dried blood 
cf the $acri^ced aninud. 
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animal is preserved till the following *dnsdra, that is, Mid¬ 
summer (Old Style). By eating the sacrificed animal the 
people expect to be benefited by its holiness, and by leaving 
some portion of it till the following ‘A§fira or ‘Ansara they 
hope to transfer its benign virtue to this occasion. Among 
the Arabs of the hliiina a portion is thus preserved only 
in case the animal is a ram without defects, since there is 
little baraka in any other sacrifice. 

The holiness of the victim is also utilized in other ways. 
Magic propensities arc ascribed to its blood. At Fez some 
of it, as it comes fresh from the wound, is smeared on the 
hands and feet of little children to prevent them from 
swelling in cold weather and the skin from chapping. A 
very common custom is for persons who have chapped skin 
on the feet, or who want to prevent the skin from being 
chapped, to dip them into the blood fallen on the ground; 
but the Ait Sddden, among whom the same method is also 
adopted by persons who are in the habit of kicking their 
toes against stones when walking, maintain that the feet 
must be dipped into the blood of seven different victims 
in order that any salutary effect shall follow. The At 
Ubihti smear a little of the blood on their stomachs to avoid 
indigestion, and the Ait Nddr anoint their eyes with a drop 
of the blood first gushing out from the wound with a view 
to preventing them from getting ill. At Rabat I was told 
that, if the person who flays off the skin cuts his hand with 
the knife, he will have a long life. The Mndsara put into 
the hole in the ground over which the animal is sacrificed 
not only some salt but also a silver bracelet, in the belief 
that, when the blood comes into contact with the silver, the 
wealth of the family will increase. The blood of the sacri¬ 
ficed animal is frequently used as a means of keeping off 
or expelling jniln. Among the Ait Wary^il it is drunk 
by persons who are troubled with such spirits; whilst, as a 
precaution against them, the corners of the walls of the 
room inhabited by the owner of the sacrificed animal are 
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sprinkled with its blood. The Sluh of Aglu and Gliwi 
sprinkle with sacrificial blood the lintel of the entrance 
door of their houses, but care must be taken that none of 
it falls on the threshold, lest anybody should walk over it. 
At Demnat the dried blood is used as medicine by persons 
who are supposed to have been struck by it is burned, 
and the smoke inhaled by the patient. The Uldd Bu-'Azfz 
put some of the clotted blood mixed with yeast, salt, and 
tar in the place of the field where the corn is threshed 
to serve as a protection against Jni^n ; and, when 
they build a new house, they for the same purpose place 
a similar mixture under the threshold. They also strew 
some of the dried blood on their pomegranate trees when 
the blossoms are coming out, so as to prevent them from 
getting dry. Among the Berbers of the Ait Yiisi the same 
substance is smeared on the backs of their sheep and goats 
to make them prosper, and also, mixed with hfnna^ on the 
heads of persons who suffer from headache. The Arabs of 
the hlidina throw a small portion of the dried blood in a 
fire-pot when an easterly gale is blowing, in the hopes that 
the smoke will stop the wind. 

The gall-bladder of the sacrificed animal is commonly 
hung in the roof of the tent or house, and is allowed to 
remain there till it falls down by itself; there is much 
bar aka in it. In various Arab and Berber tribes mothers, 
for the purpose of weaning their babies, rub their breasts 
with this bladder so as to give them a bitter taste. Among 
the Ait Bidden women paint their eyes with some powder 
made from it, mixed with antimony; and, when an animal 
is ill, a little piece of it is burned so that the smoke enters 
its nostrils. The Ait Yfisi, again, give their churns the 
benefit of its smoke in the spring, when the milk is getting 
plentiful. Among the Ait Waryigal the person who removes 
the gall-bladder from the slaughtered animal throws it into 
the sheep-pen after first spitting on it. Among the At 
Ubihti both the gall and the urinary bladder are suspended 
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from the front pole of the tent, and are left there for an 
indefinite time. 

In the same tribe a piece of the stomach is hung up in 
the tent and, when dry, is burned as medicine for headache, 
the patient inhaling the smoke. The Ait Sidden suspend 
a certain part of the gut from the roof of the house or tent 
in order to ** make the churn fat.” The Sluh of Aglu hang 
the so-called amgar wadan, (“the chief of the gut,” 
csecum ?), over the door of the house, and, if any member 
of the household gets a boil, a piece of it is put on the boil 
to promote suppuration. The IgHwa throw parts of the 
intestines filled with excrements on cornfields that are in¬ 
fested with certain larvae, called tigag^ in order to attract 
and destroy these vermin. In Andjra beardless men smear 
their faces with the contents of the gut so as to make the 
beard grow. 

The right shoulder-blade is often preserved at least till 
the following Great Feast, being sometimes hung up in the 
tent or house, and sometimes buried among the corn which 
is kept there; but there are people who thus preserve it 
only in case it has been found to contain a good omen. 
The §luh of Aglu paint it with hfnna and use it for the 
purpose of stirring the corn in the earthenware saucepan 
{afellun) in which they dry it over the fire before they 
begin the grinding. The Ait Yfisi bury it in the cornfield 
when thunder is heard in the spring, in order to prevent 
the crops from being burned. Among the same tribe it 
is the custom for a man who has a daughter, sister, or 
paternal aunt living in another house or tent to send her 
as a present one of the shoulders of the animal he has 
sacrificed. 

Among the Ait Sddd^n the larynx is preserved to be 
used as a charm against the evil eye, either fastened to 
a stick which is thrust into a stack of corn {ihniu) or 
hung up in the house; whilst in Andjra a piece of it is 
tied round the neck of a child sufifering from cough. 
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The jaw-bones are in Andjra used as a rain charm; 
they are hung on a bamboo stick which is fastened to 
a tree or a house, and, when the wind make^ them rattle, 
rain will fall In the Hiiina, if a person has an aching 
back-tooth, he puts on the cheek the corresponding half 
of the lower jaw-bone of the sacrificed animal; whilst its 
fore-teeth are burned and the smoke is inhaled by anybody 
who is troubled with giddiness. 

The horns of the animal are in Andjra burned into 
powder which, mixed with water, is used as ink by the 
schoolboys in order to improve their writing. With the 
same mixture some scribe writes a few words from 
the Koran on a new plate, pours water over the writing, 
and puts some raisins in it. The water is then drunk by 
a schoolboy who cannot learn his lessons, and the raisins, 
enveloped in a new handkerchief, are placed by the scribe 
near the beehives. Next morning, before sunrise, he brings 
back the raisins, which are eaten by the boy on an empty 
stomach with a view to increasing his capacity for learning. 
In the same tribe a horn of a sacrificed sheep is hung in 
a pomegranate tree to prevent the blossoms from falling 
down. Among the Ait WSryigSl slices cut from the horns 
are thrown into the fire when a snake is seen inside the 
house, the smoke being supposed to drive it away. 

Among the Ait Yusi some fat of the eyes of a sacrificed 
animal is at the Great Feast following the birth of a child 
given to the child to eat in order to protect it against evil 
spirits. 

Among the same tribe the tail of the sacrificed sheep is 
cut off and preserved for occasions when there is a strong 
easterly gale, a bit of it being burned to stop the wind. 

The skin of the animal should never be sold; yet there 
are persons who break this rule. It is sometimes given 
away in charity, sometimes used as a praying mat, but 
most frequently it is made into a sack for holding women’s 
clothing or into a churn so as to increase the quantity of 
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butter. The ^lu)^ of Aglu rub their faces with the skin 
immediately after it has been flayed off. 

The same^erbers also kiss the sheep’s mouth before it 
is killed. The Braber of the Ait Wardin, again, tie round 
the horns of the sheep which is going to be slaughtered 
by the fki a silk kerchief or belt of some childless woman, 
who is thereby supposed to be cured of her barrenness. 

Among the same tribe the barley and salt which remains 
in the mouth of the animal after it has been killed is 
removed and sewn up in a small rag or piece of leather 
to be hung on some child or animal as a charm against 
the evil eye. In various Berber tribes the barley which 
is found in the stomach of the sacrificed sheep is dried 
and afterwards sown in a special place of the field. The 
grain of the crop resulting from it is called “the barley 
of the Prophet and regarded as holy. It is either sown 
separately or together with other seed, or, if there is much 
of it, partly used for food. 

The holiness of the sacrificed animal is utilized not only 
with a view to deriving supernatural benefits from it, but 
also for the purpose of divination. It is believed throughout 
Morocco that, if the animal gets up after its throat has 
been cut, its owner will prosper and will have a long life; 
it is said of him that “his days” or “his luck remained 
standing” or “stood up.’’^® On the other hand, if the 
animal dies at once, the days of its owner are supposed 
to be numbered. In towns the sheep sacrificed at tlie 
msiilla is immediately and in great haste carried in a 
basket to the house of the kddi, or judge; if it arrives 
there alive, the judge, or according to some the Sultan, 
will have a long life, whereas it is a bad omen if it amves 
there dead. When the Sultan takes part in the ceremony 

i 

** T/mnn tUndi (Ait War£in), Hitixin ntnbi (Ait N^6r, Aj Ub4i)l*)» 
imetuh lUnbi (Ait WaryS^). 

^*Ltyam ‘wikja (Fet), nikinU lidmins (IgUwa), ibd Imdimiins (Aglu), or 
mimArantuI il^dd (Ai( Sidden). 
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at the the two sheep sacrificed by him and the 

are carried on the backs of two galloping^ mules to their 
respective residences^ every effort being ii^^de that the 
sheep shall not die on the way. 

In certain Berber and Arab tribes,—the Ait Sddd^n, 
Ait Ydsi, Ait Nd^Fj, Mnd^ra, Dukkdla, etc.,*^—the people 
read their fortune in the sacrificial blood. Thus, among 
the Uldd Bu-'^Aziz, when the cut has been made and 
the blood is gushing out, a plate, which has previously 
been carefully cleaned, is held underneath the wound, and 
when filled with biood is immediately covered so as to 
retain its prognostic qualities. The fortune-reading takes 
place shortly after, when tlie blood is getting clotted. If 
it divides itself in the centre of the plate, either the owner 
of the sheep or some member of his family living in his 
tent will die before long; if it divides itself at the side of 
the plate, some other relative of his will die; if there are 
more divisions than one, their number indicates the number 
of persons who will die. These divisions are called 
("the graves"). If there is in the blood a long crooked 
furrow, the owner of the sheep will travel; such a furrow 
is called (“ the road Holes in the blood are named 

which means a collection of subterranean granaries; 
they indicate that the owner of the sheep will have much 
corn, and the more holes in the blood tJie more corn he 
will have. If there- is any straw in the blood, he will 
become the possessor of domestic animals, and the more 
straws there are the more animals he will have ; the straw 
is called s-sVada, (“the abundance”). If there is any water 
in the blood, the inhabitants of the tent will have to weep i 
such water is termed d-diadB, ("the tears”). Among the 
Ait Vfisi, on the other hand, the water is regarded as an 
indication of much rain. 

The Briber of the Ait SiddSn, Ait Ydsi, and Ait Nd^r, 

(QdJ, p. 363}, mcntioiia the picTaleniLe qt this ItiiMl 
of divinution atoong the Ar^bs of the ThdiHiiiiia. 
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and the Arabs of the Hidina, believe that, if the gall-bladder 
is full, the owner of the animal will have full churns that 
year. The At Ubdhti ascribe the same meaning to a full 
urinary bladder, whilst, according to them, a full gall-bladder 
indicates that there will be much corn because there will 
be much rain. 

The §luh of Aglu make prognostications from the in¬ 
testines of the sacrificed sheep. If they are full of leavings, 
there will be plenty of rain and the year will be good; if 
there are leavings in their forepart alone, rain will only fall 
in the beginning of the ploughing season (October and 
November), and the crops will be bad ; if there are leavings 
in the end of the gut tube, there will be much rain in the 
spring when the crops are earing, and they will consequently 
be satisfactory. The Ait Sddd^n maintain that, if the fore¬ 
part of the intestines is thick and full, the owner of the 
animal will have much milk,—“full chums,*'—during that 
year. 

Very commonly fortune is read in the right shoulder- 
blade of the sacrificed sheep ; “ but, in order to be suitable 
for this purpose, the bone must be stripped of its meat not 
with the teeth but with the fingers, so as not to be scratched. 
When it is passed over to the fortune-teller, it must not be 
given into his hand, but must be laid down in front of him ; 
and 1 am told by an old man from the Hiiina that this 
must be done three times consecutively. The shoulder- 
blade is supposed to tell whether the year will be good or 
bad, whether there will be much rain or drought, whether 
the food will be cheap or dear, whether the Sultan will be 
strong or powerless, whether the Christians will trouble the 
country or leave it in peace, and whether the people will 
keep in good health or there will be many deaths. As to 
the manner in which this kind of divination is practised, 

“ E.g., at Fo and Tangier, among the Arabs of the Hi4ina and Dukkila, 
the Rifians of the Ait Waiyfi^l, the Briber of the Ait Wariin, AiJ Yusi, and 
Ait Nd^, and the §lah of Aglu, Detnnat, and other places in the Great Atlas. 
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none of the many Arab and Berber scribes whom I have 
asked about it has been able to tell anything beyond the 
general statement that it is done much in the same way as 
is the fortune-reading In the blood.^® But I presume that 
it must be much more complicated^ as there are only special 
persons, cailed from "shoulder"), 

who are versed in it. It should be added that fortune is 
also read In the right shoulder-blades of other sheep than 
such as are hilled at the Great Feast \ indeed, among the 
Ait Sidden, this kind of divination is only practised on 
occasions when a singie sheep is slaughtered and oot at 
the feast, when the shoulder-hHades of different animals 
might lead to contradictory prognostications. They say 
that the shoulder-blade of the sacriheial sheep only tells 
lies. 

The process of the liver which is hr Arabic called rbib 
{processus cctudatics ?) is another part of the sacriheed 
animal from which prognostications are tnade4 In the 
Hidina and among the Ait Nd^r it is supposed to tell the 
fortune of the owner of the animal; whilst, in the latter 
tribe, the fortune of the whole village is read in the rest of 
the liver. 

In the Hiiina and among the Ait Wariin and Ait 
S^ddSn the condition of the heart of the sacrificed animal 
is Said to give an indication as to the heart of the person 
who slaughtered it If it is dark and full of blood, the 
latter has a black heart; if it is light and bloodless, he is a 
good mar. One of my informants assured me that none 
of the sheep which be had killed had bad any blood at all 
in its heart. 

The diiference between divination and magic causation 
is not fundamental; an omen is, at least in many cases, 

DouU^p who mentioiis the prevaJenge o-f this peajgiiMin the 
f/iJ., pp, tt describes it as follows On dcsosFvc Vfpiulc tjroitx- 

ct on gn retire VtimopLsix : si die cst lisse, I'Aenfe sera boUDC; tri, Au contiaire, 
il 7 a line U^e bJaiiche, t'est le aigne du * kfen/ de mauvaia 
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originally looked upon as a cause of the event which it 
forebodes. Hence the fact that the sacrificed animal 
prophesies both prosperity and misfortune may be taken as 
an indication of its being a source not only of beneficial 
influences but of harmful influences as well As already 
said, it is a general characteristic of holiness that it is a 
seat of good and evil at the same time. The rules relating 
to the eating of the sacrificed animal illustrate this idea, 
and so do various other facts connected with the Great 
Feast and its sacrifice. As the flesh, so also the skin is in 
the beginning a source of danger. Among the Ait Scidden 
it is left for three days on the roof of the house or tent, and 
during this period it must not on any account be taken 
inside the dwelling. The bones of the head, particularly of 
the lower jaw, and sometimes those of the feet, are looked 
upon as dangerous. Among the Uldd Bu-‘Aziz they are 
buried underneath a stone or cairn outside the village, 
since, if left near a tent, they are supposed to cause the 
destruction of its pottery or even give sickness to its 
inhabitants. But both in this and in various other tribes,— 
such as the Arabs of the Hi^ina, and the Berbers of the 
Ait Ndfir, Ait Sadden, Ait Wardin, and At Ubdhti—it is 
also the custom to throw some of these bones, which are 
collectively called buJidmis {biihdrrlts^ Iniharrus)^ at or out¬ 
side the tent or house of a person from another village or 
an enemy, with the phrase, Ana IdJit *dlik buhdrrhs (“I 
threw on you the bukdrrhs*'), or "I threw on you the 
buhdrrus before you threw it on me".“ If the person who 
does so is caught, he may have to undergo a severe flogging 
or even be shot dead; but in many cases he is merely put 
to ridicule by being smeared with dung, having sour milk 
poured into his beard, being tied to an animal, or being 

** In Fez the phrase. Ana rmii* *tUik buhamis (*‘I threw on you the 
b%ih&rrut'\ has lost its original meaning, and is used by a person who 
finishes hu work before another with whom he has been working. It is 
known to mean something bad, but is said as a joke. 
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dressed up as a woman, the whole affair having the 
character of a joke rather than being; an e3t:pre$sion of 
ill-wilL The beHcf that the b^harrus causes the destruction; 
of potteryf which I have also found among all the Berber 
tribes who have the practice of throwing It, may be due 
cither to the fact that the bones themselves have been 
broken or to the natural function of the jaws, which in 
most cases seem to be the only bonea called by the name 
huhdrrus* This word, which cornea from the verb harras 
(" he broke * ), may be translated as ^ the breaker "; and an 
old man expressly connected it with the breaking of the 
food by the jaw-bones. 

In some instances the luharrus is throwm in the evening 
of the first day of the feast or the following evening (At 
Ubdht], Ait Nder), but in other cases the regular time for 
throwing it is the morning of the second day, which among 
the Uldcl is called nMr buharr^s (“the day of the 

although a more common name for it is 
bUmisloL^. The motive for this practice, however, is not 
merely a malicious desire to break other people’s crockery, 
but I am expressly told that it Is also intended to rid one*s 
own home of or evil infinences- It thus belongs to a 
group gf ceremonies or customs by which those who 
celebrate the feast try to shake off or guard themselves 
against the injurious elements of its holiness. There is 
reason to believe that this is also the case with the follow¬ 
ing practices which are observed in the course of the seven 
days which the feast lasts. 

We have first to i^otice the abatinence from labour. 
Throughout Morocco the first day of the feast is kept a$ a 
holiday both by men and women, and so is generally the 
second day also, whicli in some places is regarded as a 
particularly dangerous time. 1 am told that anybody who 
should work on that day would have some grave misfortune, 
—robbers would kill hint at night, or some of his children 
or animals would die, or he would be struck with blindness; 
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and travelling on that day is likewise supposed to be 
accompanied witli danger. But labour is also suspended 
on other days of the feasts especially by the women. 
Among the Alt Yiisi and Ait Sddden they perform no 
other work than such as is implied in the preparation of 
food during the three days immediately preceding the 
feast and the following seven days. 

Among the Uiad Bu-'Ak 1 z many persons are in the 
habit of pouring water over each other in the morning of 
the day of the buhdrrus^ and it is believed that such 
ablutions are particularly beneficial to sick people, I 
presume that they are of a purificatory character^ like the 
water ceteoionies practised hi various parts of Morocco at 
' An^ra (Midsummer^ Old Style), or The same is 

in all probability the case with the tug of war which 1$ 
frequently performed at the Great Feast, Among the 
Ait NdAr it takes place in the afternoon of the first day ; 
among the Ait Wariin, who call it in tlie 

afternoon of the second day; among the Ulid Bu- 
'Aziz, who call xXfhh-^td kdbil, in the evenings of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh days, that is, die three last days of the 
feast. But among the Ait Siddeii the tug of war (j^bMd 
kbit) is practised in the morning of the first day, previous 
to the sacrifice, by the women and those men who are not 
taking part in the service at the ins&Ua ; and among the 
Ait Ytisi, who call it msdgmira, it is performed either 
before that service or in the afternoon of the same day, as 
also in the morning of the day of the Little Feast, Both 
sexes generally participate in the contest, the men pulling 
at one end of the rope and the women at the other, and 
sometimes the weaker party apply to persons of their own 
sex in a neighbouring village for assistance. When they 
are all tugging it happens that the men suddenly let the 
rope go, so as to upset the women. But in some places 

See my eilide Midsutnmet; Cmtoins in Morocco, F^tlk-Lart, vol kvI, 
pp. 31-2, 41, 
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the tug of wir seems to be chiefly a woman’s game ; this^ 
I was told, is the case at Jraifi, in the Crarb^ An old Arab 
from the Hidina informed me that among his people the 
juhhHd hbel is no longer practised at the Great Feast, as it 
was in his childhood, but that it is performed in the autumn 
when the threshing (s going on and the fruits are riper 
Then men and women have a tug of war by moonlight so 
that the or oviJ, shall go aAvay, that the year shall be 
good^ and that the people shall live in peace. Some man 
secretly cuts two of the three cords of which the rope is 
made, with the result that both parties tumble doAvn. 
Among the JbdJa of the TsillI a similar match takes place, 
likewise by moonlight, at the same time of the year, but 
for the purpose of influencing the weather i it is arranged 
when the sky gets oA/iercast and the people want sunshine 
in order to dry their figs and grapes. Among the Braber 
of the Alt Wariin and the Sluh of Gldwi, on the other 
hand, the tug of war is resorted to as a means of producing 
rafn,—which shows that its essential function as a weather 
charm is to bring about a change in the weather,^ But at 
the Great Feast it is not practised for any such purpose. 

Racing, powder play, and target shootijig are common 
features of the Great Feast. Among tiie Uldd Bu-*Aziz, 
shortly after the sacrifice has been performed, horsemen 
from a neighbouring village arrive ; one of them dismounts, 
and goes to a tent to ask for the flayed-off skin of the 
sheep, which he then takes to his friends who are waiting 
outside the village on horseback. He gives it to the one 
who has the best horse, for there is soon going to be a 
race for it. A naan accompanied by friends on horseback 
comes riding out from the village to pursue the person who 
has the skin^ trying to hit him Avith a rod and catch him. 
If successful, he deprives him of his turban or cloak as well 
as the skin, Theu a man belonging to the other party 

“ Cf. Dcmtii, Merr^i-hf p, 3S7T where the tug of war 3 s saltJ to be prutJtised 
by the Arabs of the as a method of producing raitv. 
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again endtavours to get hoJd of the latter; and thus th« 
race goes on till some time l>efore sunset, I have found no 
superstitious beliefs at present connected with this practice^, 
btit ft certainly suggests a purifitatory origin. This is also 
the case with the target shooting, which is practised in the 
afternoons of the ftrst, secondj and sometimes third day 
of the feast It is of universal prevalence on this occasion, 
as also at other feasts. Every rifleman 3s compelled to 
take part jn it, at the risk of having to pay a fine; indeed 
it is the custom even for men who have no rifles of their 
own to fire a few shots with those belonging to others. I 
was expressly told that this practice has the effect of 
driving away evil influences. In the Hiiina it is considered 
particularly good to practise target shooting on the 
Ptp or seventh day of the Great Feast,. Little Feast, and 
M^lud, and also on Fridays between the midday prayer 
and Sunset 

A very interesting feature of the Great Feast 15 the 
masquerade which Is connected with it almost everywhere 
in Morocco, A man i3 dressed up in the skins of some 
sacrificed goats or sheep, and another man or boy is 
disguised as a woman. Sometimes they are regarded as 
husband and wife^ and sometirncs the woman is regarded 
as the wife of a third person, an old man. Other in¬ 
dividuals are dressed up as Jews and Jewesses, or Christians^ 
or animals. Accompanied by musicians and other persons^ 
the party walk about from house to house or from tent to 
tent, dancing and acting. These are the most general 
characteristics of the play, but there are many variations in 
details. The following accounts of it are based either on 
my own personal experience or on information which I 
have received from native friends with reference to their 
respective tribes or places. 

In April, 1900^ during my stay in a village of the Sihel, 
a mountain tribe in Northern Morocco, I was two- nights 
consecutively present at a performance of this kind^ which 
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was witnessed by some two hundred people. There was a 
man dressed up in goatskins, called Bdjlud {pu jlM, “one 
who is dressed up in skins”), and an “old man” called 
$^Mioh “the oldest of the old”), who were 

fighting between themselves for the possession of a “ young 
woman,” called Yissfima. There was, moreover, a "Jew/* 
who amused the audience by his twaddle, and on the 
second occasion there were two “Jews” and two "women.” 
With a stick in his hand, Biijlud kept the spectators in 
order, preventing them from moving about. He also 
imitated a pig, and made him plough. The 

performances included much music, singing, and dancing, 
and were said to take place seven consecutive nights, 
beginning on the evening of the first day of the feast. 
When passing another village in the same district, I met a 
procession consisting chiefly of children and headed by 
a man dressed up in goatskins and a “young woman,*' 
dancing as they went along, Biijlud’s legs were bare and 
painted white, and so was his face, and on his head he wore 
a straw hat with a long tail. His dance was distinctly 
indecent. The children were teasing him, and he beat 
them in return. 

In the village of 1-Hmis, the chief centre of the S^el, I 
witnessed a great performance, in which there were three 
men, dressed up in goatskins, dancing to the queer music of 
a rural band of musicians in the presence of hundreds of 
spectators. A whole farce was connected with this per¬ 
formance. There was an old man, SifWioh, and his wife 
Halima, and the plot of the play consisted of the old man’s 
suspicions as to her fidelity and the accusation of her 
to a person acting as kA4h or judge. The following 
dialogue gives an idea of the coarseness of the play. 
Halima says to S^sio^,—“ I feel ill and am going away ” 
—Se^sioh “You are not allowed to go; I have not slept 
with you for three months.”—H. " I am not your wife 
You give me no food.”—§. “ I am going to fetch wheat for 
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you,"—H. “1 am not well dressed.”— S. "We shall go to 
the judge, He will tell you if you are well dressed or not.” 
—H. "Where is the wheat?"—S. “I have it in my pos- 
teriors.”—H. am not good enough for yonJ'—S. "Oh 
yes, you are still good j 1 am not going to give you up.*^— 
H. " Go and beg in an Arab tribe [ —S. " I am not a 
beggar.”—" May God curse you and make you 
destitute! I am with child/'’—S. "You must swear ^at 
the child is mine.” S^hSioh takes klallma to the judge, 
and goes then to a group of women, who treat him some¬ 
what badly. He returns with one of them, with whose aid 
he wants to make himself sure as regards Halima’s con¬ 
dition. She now gives birth to a child, which she carries 
away and hands over tO' one of the spectators. Seh§ioh 
(to the jiidge)^—“It is not my son. (To Halima) Come 
and let us sleep together I It is not my son, not my son! ” 
H. “Go away!” A fight follows, y^alima beats S^hjiotj, 
and runs away, S. (to the Judge, in a rage),—" I wish to kill 
her ] ” 

I was told in the same village that a man dressed up as 
a camel formerly took part in the performance. 

In the village DAr Fdllak, in the mountain tribe JbeL 
la-Hbib, where I ivas staying for some time, the party 
consists of Bdjlud, 5 dh§:ioh, his wife (who is here called 
'AiSa Hani'feka, that is, "Foolish Aiaa”), a "mule,” and 
a "Jew” who pretends to sell goods and is made fan of. 
BujlOd is pushed by the people, and beats them with an 
olive stick which he holds in his hand. Among the Jbila 
of Andjra the company is made up of Biijlud, S^^sio^, his 
wife Yisshma, a “Jew" with his wife Azzflna and his 
"mule,” and also a "judge.” Biijlud is dressed in the skins 
of animals which have been sacrificed at the feast, but 
otherwise imitates a Christian, and is also called by that 
name (ndsrdnTy He runs after the people and beats them, 
whilst S^aioh throws ashes Into their eyes from his bag. 
Bujlud is commonly represented by some poor man, who is 
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either hired for a fixed sum or receives a third part of the 
eatables and money collected by the company while they 
go begging from house to house and from village to village, 
the remainder being divided among the other members of 
the party, including the musicians. But it also happens 
that the part of Bdjlud is played fay a man, who suffers 
from skin disease or bolls^ which are supposed to be cured 
by the contact with the skins of sacrificed animals^ The 
play begins in the afternoon of the second day of the feast^ 
and is repeated on the following days; as long as the feast 
lasts, unless the people are busy, in which case it comes to 
an end sooner. The scribes look upon it as ^ forbidden " 
and there are many persons who refuse shaking 
hands with the man who played the part of B^jlud. 

From the Arabic-speaking mountaineers of Northern 
Morocco we pass to the Arabs of the plains. Among all 
their tribes with whose customs I am acquainted there is 
likewise a masquerade connected wdth the celebration of 
the Great Feast, Among the UMd Eu-'Aztz it commences 
in the evening of the first day, after supper A man, with 
the assistance of some friends^ dresses himself up in six 
bloody skins of sacrificed sheeps of which he fastens one to 
each arm and leg, one to the forepart of his body, and one 
to his back. On his head he puts something black, such as 
a piece of an old tent cloth, and on either side of his head he 
tics a slipper to represent ears. He is called s-Sbi' bSl- 
Butdin ("the Lion with Sheepskins”). He is generalty a 
person who suffers from some illness, since he is supposed 
to be cured by the holiness of the bloody skins. Two 
other men disguise themselves as women, covering up their 
faces with the exception of their eyes; they are called by 
the name K^aiwfna, and are regarded as the wives of the 
StacL^ From the place where they dressed themselves tliey 
go with their friends into the village-, and are there joined 
by the unmarried men carrying their guns. They ah now 
make a tour from tent to tent in their own and neighbour- 
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ing villages. The Sbd‘ bea.ts with the skins on his arms 
every bod who comes within his reach; there is Baraka, 
holiness^ in this beating, and hence sick people are anxious 
to approach hltriK He likewise beats the tents so as to 
give them also the benefit of his huraha. His two wives 
dance and cry out hrd\ in order to induce the in¬ 
habitants of the tents to give them a foot ikr^') of their 
sheep; and they get what they want, there being merit in 
such a gift. The also dances, imitating the roariitg of 
a real Uon, and behaves most indecently before the public, 
pretending to have sexual intercourse witii his wives; 
while the accompanj-ing bachelors from time to time 
discharge volleys of gunpowder. After they have visited 
some three or four villages, the party return before the 
morning. On the second day after supper one of the 
bachelors is dressed up as a Jew, having his face covered 
with a crude mask to which is attached a long beard of 
wool, and his head with a blue kerchief {Jcd^sa) in the 
Jewish fashion, and carrying in his hand a stick. Two 
other bachelors make a camel, called u-nmiga (diminutive 
of Tidga^ “ siie-camel), by throvdng over their heads a 
palmetto niat and caiiying on tJic end of a stick the skull 
of some animal. The Jew leads the camel by a rope tied 
round its neck, and thus they walk, like the parly on the 
evening before, from tent to tent in their oi-vn and neigh- 
bo uriiig villages, accompanied by unman-led men and boys, 
the Jew aslcing for fodder for his camel and the people 
giving him eggs. He is addressed as i-giddid ('"the 
chief of the strips of dried meat^'}. In the following 
evening a young man is again dressed up as a Jew and 
two boys as a mule, called l-hgdila (“the little female 
mule"'), and the same tour is made. In the evening of the 
fourth day the Jew is in a similar manner accompanied by 
a “ leopard" {n-nmef ); and in the evenings of the three 
following days the people have tugs of war, as already 
mentioned. Another custom may still be noticed in this 
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connection- On the third day of the fea&t a rnan dresses 
himself up as a woman, and, accompanied by horsemen 
and a few musicians, naakcs a tour from village to village, 
himself dancing, the mnsicians playing, the horsemen tiring; 
their guns, and the people giving them food and money, 
which is spent in buying fodder for their horaes. They 
pass the night away and then proceed to another village, 
accompanied by horsemen from the place where they 
stayed- Thus they go about day after day, until on the 
seventh day they retire to a saint^s tomb, where they 
amuse themselves till the early nQoming and then return to 
their homes. ^ 

Among the B£ni Ahsen the man who is dressed up in 
the skins of sacrificed sheep is called by the same name as 
among the Uldd Bu-^Asta, He carries in his hands two 
sdeks with which he beats the tents^ and also the people 
who are pushing hirn. His "wife"’ is called Yissilma or 
SOna, and two other men axe dressed up as a Jew and a 
pig. They aU receive money, chickens, eggs, and other 
small presents from the people. 

Among the Mndsara a man is on the second day of the 
feast dressed up' in the bloody skins of sacrificed sheep. 
He is called s-SbS.^ Bulbtdin ibu l-btmn) ("'the lion 
dressed in the sheepskinsor simply Bub^in the one 
who IS dressed in slieepskiiis''), and is accompanied by his 
wife SCina, a Jew” a “ leopard," and a camel.” They go 
about in their own village for three days, but may also 
visit other villages till the week of the feast comes to an 
end. The Shkt heats people and tents with the skin on his 
arm, A sick person is supposed to recover if thus treated 
by him, and anybody whom he beats on the head will be 
free from headache^ for in him is the bariika. of the feast, 

V 

The same beliefs prevail among the Arabs of the Sawla, 

At Ji^ifi, in. the Garb, the chief figure of the masquerade 
is dressed in goatskins and is called B^jlud. His "" wife 
IS here algo named SOna, whilst Salpoh is the name of an 
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old " The people tea$e Bijlud by saying to hinij— 

A B&jliid FAfyatt, bfflu j-jidydn ("O Bajlud the 
naked, the male goats made water on you He then beats 
them with his stick, and the person thus beaten is supposed 
to be benefited by it owing to the barak^t possessed by 
Bdjlud. 

Among the Arabs of the I^idlna a man,, in the evening of 
the second day of tlie feast, has his face coirered with a 
mask made of the skin of a sacrificed sheep with the wool 
turned outwards; a long beard is attached to it, and two 
locks are hung over the temples. He is called Bisseh, and 
is considered to be an old Jew, whilst his wife Shna Is a 
Jewess. There is besides a third person representing the 
rbih, or servant^ of the Jew. Sun a dances, Bdsse^ pretends 
to have intercourse with her on the ground, and the rMh 
washes him clean with earth. They are surrounded by a 
ring of musicians playing the tambourine and others who 
simply mark time ^vith the motions of their feet and bodies 
and the dapping of their hands. This performance is 
repeated in ail the villages visited by the party^ till the 
seventh day of the feast Inclusive \ and wherever they go 
Bd^geh is presented with money, eggs, and dried meat. 

The masquerade at the Great Feast is found not only 
among the Arabic-speaking tribes of Morocco, but among 
the various Berber groups as well. Among the Braber 
of the Ait Wardin it takes place in the evenings of the 
three first days of the feast. A man ha$ the whole of his 
body covered with the skims of sacrificed sheep, and puts 
over his face a mask of the same material; he is called 
Buihedatj which means “one who is dressed in skins.^ 
His wife Tudeit, "jewessf^ is nicely dressed in a woman's 
costume, and the two "Jews*' {uddfi) who go with them 
have long beards and teeth of pumpkin seeds* They are 
accompanied on their tour by people playing the tam¬ 
bourine Buihedar carries a stick in either hand, and 

beats everybody who comes near him ; tliis is said to be a 
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cure for Buihedu htmsdf if he is unwell, whereas the person 
beaten is not supposed to derive any benefit from it 
Buihedar^ who is most indecent in his appearance^ pretends 
to have intercourse with Tudeit The latter dances, and 
the people stick coins on her forehead. The Jews do not 
sell any goods, but collect money for Buihedar. 

The neighbouring tribe of the Ait Sadden likewise has a 
masquerade during the evenings of the three first days of 
the feast. A man is made to represent a ram or a hc-goat 
by being dressed in the skins of sacrificed sheep or goats, 
and holding in either hand a short stick, which gives him 
the appearance of walking on four legs. In many cases 
another man is in a similar way dressed up as a ewe or a 
she-goat, and sometimes a camel or a donkey is made up by 
four men. These animals arc collectively named Bfijlud. 
There are, besides, one or several “Jews” and 

“Jewesses,^' each of w’hom is called '’AEZuna,—the name by 
which every Jewish wife is called by the Braber and by the 
Jews themselves in case her real name is not know'll to 
them,^—and a small crowd of men and youths carrying 
tambourines {alliLnm). The whole party, called by a 
common name make a tour from house to house and 
from village to village, entertaining themselves and others 
with music, singing, and dancing, in which, how'ever, the 
animals do not join. The Jews have in their hands papers 
from which they read out fictitious claims to get a little 
money from the people, while the sheep or the goats amuse 
the public with the grossest obscenities. At present, 
however, there is not so much ambulation as there used to 
be. The people refuse to admit to their village any party 
as to whose intentions there can be any doubt; for it 
happened a few years ago that a rsires who went from the 
Ait Sidd£n to the Ait Sagriis^Sn consisted of disguised 
enemies coming to exact blood-revenge, and it is feared 
that the same thing may occur agam. 

Among the Ait Yiisi the masquerade commences in the 
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evening of the first day of the feasts and is continued in the 
two or three following eveuingSj as the case may be. The 
party^ here also collectively called s^na, consists of Bujiud, 
who is dressed up io goatskiiiSj his wife 'AzziSnaj who in 
spite of her Jewish name is dressed like a Berber womans 
several old “JewSj*^ a “camel,” a mule/ aiid sometimes a 
"lion.*^ Biljlud carries a basket filled witli ashes, which he 
throws on. the people^ His behaviour is very indecent 
No holiness is said to be attached to him. 

Among the Ait Nd^r the masquerade takes place in the 
evening of the second day of the feasts and the two following 
nights. The parly is made up of Bujiud, his wife Si^na, and 
two ^'Jews” besides a number of followers, who go with 
them singing and playing the tambourine, Bdjlud is dressed 
in the black skins of goats which have been sacrificed at 
the feast, his face is covered with a mask made of a goat's 
stomach, on his head he has a piece of dark cloth, on both 
sides of it he has slippers representing ears, and at the 
abdomen he wears an artificial penisL He beats with the 
skin on his ami tents and people, including the two Jews, 
who ate thus chased away by him, and he pretends to have 
intercourse with SClna, as also with any she-ass he happens 
to meet He and Sdna dance, but they carefully refrain 
from speaking, so as to escape identification. The two Jews 
have at their temples tufts made of goat-tails, and on their 
faces are fastened long beards of white w^ooL In their hands 
they carry a long stick and a basket, supposed to contain 
goods which they sell to the people, receiving in return a 
little money, meat, and eggs' and similar gifts are presented 
to Eiijiud's followers. They all keep together when they 
walk from one village to another, but when they arrive 
there they divide themselves into two groups, the Jews 
going ahead and Bdjlud and Sflna following with the 
musicians. 

Among the At Ubihti the play commences in the evening 
of the second day of the feast, and is continued till the 
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seventh day inclusive. There 13 a mann Bdjiud, dressed 
in the black $kins of goats sacrificed on the day bcfore> 
his wife Suna^ an *old Jew^" and two "younger Jews.” 
They all dance, and the Jews and other people accom¬ 
panying Bdjlud and Sfina sing ,—A Hdima Uh ma i^kf 
d Haima ma Hk md iik f d Hdiuta rdddi katik / d HMma 
bmt Uffi&drikf. Bujhid md had ‘aias. l-geddid^ 

B^jiud md ml s^r, Stna bgdt l-g^ddld (" O, Haima 
('‘amorous one"), what is the matter with you, what is the 
matter with you ? O Hdima, what is the matter with yon, 
\diat is the matter with you p 0 Hdima, look outl O Haima, 
daughter of Amb^rek (“ the blessed one"), Bdjlud is good 
for nothing Sfina wants strips of dried meat (an indscent 
allusion), Bdjlud is still young* SCtna w^ants strips of dried 
meat/'), in many other tribes, Bujlud has a phallic 
appearance, and pretends to have intercourse with Sun a 
The people make him. presents of raw meat of the sacrificed 
animals, there being merit in such a gift. He has haraka 
in him, 

J have also information of the prevalence of a masquerade 
at the Great Feast among the Berbers of the Rif, although 
in some parts of the country constant blood feuds are an 
obstacle to it. There is Bujlud dressed in the skins of 
sacrificed goats, a “wild-boar,“ a ^lion,” a “huntsman,'^ 
and a “Jew” selling his goods, Bujlud runs after the 
people who tease him, and beats them; and he is privileged 
to enter the houses and to take from them whatever he 
wants.®^ 

Among the Berbers (Slah) of the Great Atlas range and 
the province of Sus, in Southern Morocco, similar customs 
are found. The Iglfwa call the man who is dressed up in 

According to M. there ftte in the rPMqiierade af the Rif a judge* 

an old man caJled EstSii], his his donkey, and a Je^; and SUCh a 
maaqaeradc takes place not at the Gieiit Feast, but at the Little Feast 
and 'XsOift as well* {Lt Afaroc EWfiTrewM, IWfUiij't Es:phrai!i)K cA* 

18915, pp, loS 
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the skins of sacrificed animals Builmaun^ from the 
word rroeaTi ing " ski ns,^ He is accom pan led 

by his wife Ti'deza and one or several “Jews/" and beats 
the people either with a stick or with the foot of a sacrificed 
sheep or goat. This masquerade commences on the second 
day of the feast In Aglu^ in Sus, the only dressed-up 
person is Bijjlud, as he is here called. He is likewise 
covered with the skins of sacrificed animals^ and has the 
. horns ,of a sacrificed goat on his head. On the second, 
thirdf and fourth days of the feast he goes about from 
house to house, accompanied by musicians^ receiving 
various kinds of provisions, and beating the people with 
the foot of a sheep hanging from his arm. He represents 
the holiness of tlie feast, and transfers its benign virtue 
to those whom be beats; sick persons in particular are 
supposed to profit by this^ and mothers take to him their 
little children to be cured of tlieir ailments by being 
touched and frightened by him. When he visits a house, 
the owner of It addresses him with words like these,— 
Ada^fh rdhhi ssaht dllhhia mas tma/ 

a B^jludi sMh^na. ds4aht^ a sidi rdbhi (“ May God- give ns 
■ health and quietness so that we shall meet you again next 
year and the year after, Q Bujlud, with quietness and health, 
0 my Lord God !"). To this the people accompanying hiin 
reply,— AftU&nmg-rdbbi Hidad dunbArkiy ftllaun din- 

hdrhin (“May God make this feast blessed for you, may 
he make us blessed for you I ”). From other parts of Sfts 
I am told that, on the second day of the feast, a man is 
likewise dressed up in skins with horns of a goat. He 
goes round visiting the houses, takes from them chickens 
or eggs or any other things he wants, dances, and beats 
the people. Mothers come to him with their little children, 
so that they .shall be frightened by him and thereby keep 
in good health or, if ili, he ctiredn The name given to him 
is Hernia, an Arabic word meaning “decrepit.*' 

. "the same name i$ used at Safifi, a little town on the 
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The Great Feast in Morocco. J^r 

Atlantic coasts and in Morocco City (Marriksh), In the 
latter town I at the Great Feast, a man dressed np 
in goatslcins, with a mask over his face and a stick in his 
hand, walking about in the streets^, dancing and frightening 
the people He was accompanied by a man playing; the 
tambourine, and a small crowd of spectators (Plate VIII.), 
I was told that there was a similar personage moving about 
in every division of the town. 

In various other Moorish towns a masquerade takes 
place at the Great Feast. At Fea it is arranged by the 
farrdna^ or bakers, of each quarter {hd^md) of the town 
separately. It is there called bdSich^ after the name given 
to the chief figure in it, who is represented by a person 
dressed up as an old man with his face covered by a mask 
made of the skin of a sacrificed sheep. The woolly side of 
the skin is turned outwards^ but the wool has been, cut off 
so as to leave only eye-brows, whiskers, beard, and a 
moustache. His wife, named Sflna^ is a fat old lady 
represented by a youth well padded with clothes^ with 
several kerchiefs on his head and a mask made either of 
slieepskin, with the woolly side turned inwards^ or of paper, 
SOna has her cheeks painted with ochre i^dkkar)^ her 
underlip with walnut-root^ and her eyes with Moorish ink, 
as a substitute for anttmony J but^ if her part is played by 
a beardless youth, liis face may be left uncovered, and in 
such a case there is no blackening of the eyes and both the 
undsrlip and cheeks arc covered with ochre,, the stains of 
which are easily removed. The party consists of many 
other persons as welb There are three or four old ^^Jews ” 
{l-ihdd) with masks of sheepslcin and beards, each carrying 
a tambourine iiar)^ and the same number of Jewesses” 
{l-iltu.dtdd\ their wives» who wear masks like Sana’s and 
have with them tambourines, like their husbands. There 
is, moreover, a “Jew’’ called l-ikMi l-hduwa^ (“the Jaw 
the fisherman ”), carrying on his shoulder a bamboo cane 
with a basket {s-dild) which is supposed to contain fish. 
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There is a “ diriatian ” “ acnbassador " with 

a three-cornered hat on his head^—who is accompanied by 
his Moorish servants; and a '^courier ” bring's him 

letters. There is a ‘"mule” (^dgla), represented by a person 
who is carrying the skull of a camel on a stickj who is 
provided with a tail of horsehairj, acd whose head and back 
are covered with a rug on the top of which is a 

packsaddle. There are playing drums sing. 

ibdi)^ and oboes gdita') \ and there are dancing 

boys ipayyat) from Arabic-speaking mountain tribes* 
All these persons go about from house to house every night 
from the evening of the second day of the feast till that of 
the seventh day {sdba^ '‘M\ The performance opens by tire 
entering of Bcisse^ and the tabbaiitL The former begins to 
dance, while the latter play and sing as follows ,—A BdiUh 
auddiy a l~ldliya d^abirdi^ a l-fdrrdn^ a l-ldliya del^ 

Mrrd^ O EiSseh my dear fellow, O beard of reeds, O 
B^^^dh of the oven, O beard of the cuckold 1 ”). Sun a 
enters and dances in her turn,, after whid.i she and Bd^eli 
perform together a lascivious dance, the former wagging 
her stomach, and the latter hissing and embracing her and 
giving himself a most indecent appcaranco by making a 
fold in hi$ clothes. The tahbaim, who have been playing 
all the time, now sing,— A Bdshli hua tuua izlzt /— 
which implies an exhortation to BdSseh to have sexual 
connection with Sfina* After the owner of the house has 
given them some money, which they liand over to the 
manager of the play, they go aside and are succeeded 
by the Jews, who play on tlieir instruments, dance, and 
sing some nonsense in the Arabic idiom peculiar to the 
Jews* The same is then done by the Jewesses, who dance 
first alone and afterwards with their husbands. The Jew 
with the basket enters and dances; tlie other Jews and the 
Jewesses gather round him to buy fish \ one of them is 
pushed down and dies; his wife weeps over him, scratching 
her face in the usual manner ; the Jews ask the owner 
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of the house to give money for the funeral, telling him that 
otherwise they will leave the body where it is; and the 
money demanded is paid and given to the manager. All 
the Jews and Jewesses disappear from the scene, and the 
Christian ambassador enters with his Moorish servants, 
who are carrying copybooks, keys, and a chair, on which 
he sits down. The courier now brings him some letters, 
which he opens and reads, then calling for a mule, which is 
brought in by one of his servants. When he mounts it, it 
falls down and dies. The groom summons the Jew from 
whom the animal was bought, and shouts to him ,—Zirga 
Mdt*et* (“The grey [mule] died”); but, as the Jew is very 
deaf, this is shouted several times into his ear, and even 
then he does not hear what is said until the groom yells it 
out close' to his posteriors. After the usual payment is 
made, all these people retire, the tabhdlin strike up a tune, 
and the dancing boys enter and begin to dance. Their 
fees, consisting of small silver coins, are stuck with saliva 
on their foreheads, as is the custom of the Jbila, and are 
afterwards taken by the manager of the play. The per¬ 
formance has now come to an end, to be repeated at 
another house. 

Much more simple was the play performed at the Great 
Feast in the garden occupied by me during my stay in Fez. 
Late at night I was visited by a party consisting of an ** old 
man,” with a mask of sheepskin, two “ women,” three 
musicians,—two of whom had a bfndtr (small tambourine) 
and one an dgwal (short clay cylinder with skin),—and a 
small crowd of men who lined tliemselves up in a row and 
with rh 3 rthmical clapping of their hands accompanied the 
music of the little band and the dancing of the old man and 
the tw'o women. This performance was arranged by 
immigrants from the surrounding country, who were living 
in cottages {tnudif) in the same quarter of the town. 

As regards the origin of the masquerade at the Great 
Feast, I was at Marriksh told the following story :—After 
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the death of the Prophet hb followers once captured a 
Chdstian king^ who was afterwards bought back by his 
people for a dog. He was taken to his country^ dressed up 
in goatskins and accompanied by musicians playing on 
their instrnmentSr This was done at the time of the Great 
Feast j hence a man is still on that occasion dressed np in 
goatskins and taken about with music. This is the only 
native explanation I ever heard of the masquerade, and I 
need hardly say that it is a very unsatisfactory one. 

The Great Feast is not the only occasion when a 
masquerade takes place in Morocco. In several towns and 
in some country districts in the South there is also a 
masquerade on or immediately after the day of ^A§iflraj and 
at Demnatj a little town in the Great Atlas, I was told that 
there is gneat^Asura alone. When the Comt is in Fez^ 
the Sultaivb soldiers {l-4shar) arrange there a great show, 
which is performed before the Sultan in the evening of the 
day of ^As^ra and following nights in the houses of his 
ministers and other dignitaries or wealthy persons. An 
important feature of this show is an illuminated toy*house^ 
called, made of paper mounted on wooden fi-ames and 
provided with a cupola like a saintb tomb. It resembles 
^^the tomb of el-Husain” which figures in the 'Asura plays 
of the Shl'ah Moslems In Persia and India ; ^ and, as a 
matter of fact, like those Moslems, the people of Fes also 
maintain that Sfdna hHGsin (a$ they pronounce his name) 
died on the loth of Moharram. The bsdt is carried round 
by soldiers in a procession containing a large number 
of persons dressed up as different sorts of people, spirits, 
and animals, and also some other conspicuous objects besides 
the toy-house. There is the black image of a serpent-like 
monster^ called s-S^Lt, with the head of a man and a long 
beard, carried on a cane by a soldier who makes it dance 
and bow. There is a steamer, M&bar, made of wood aud 
dragged along on wheels. There are musicians playing on 
^ See Hughes, A pp. 40S ei Jiy. 
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toy-instruments, mus^a dil-bs&t \ a fat kAdi, or judge, 
wearing a ridiculous headgear; two shereefs from Mecca 
{hdl M(kkd)\ several DSrkiwa (members of the Darkdwi 
brotherhood), with rosaries of shells, tall caps made of 
reeds, and long staffs in their hands, singing the grossest 
obscenities; a Jiuwdfa, or fortune-telling woman, equally 
indecent in her talk; prostitutes addressing themselves 
especially to shereefs and other highly respected men; 
Drdwa, Godwa, Jews, Jewesses, and Christians, among 
whom are a basador (ambassador) and his t*urjmdn (drago¬ 
man). There are, moreover, some jftAn represented by 
boys dressed up in red jackets and trousers, with white 
masks over their faces, carrying in their hands needles with 
which they prick the people as they pass along. There 
are two other spirit-beings, l~g6l and l-gdla, whose behaviour 
is as shocking as their dress. And there are a camel with 
its driver and a leopard and a leopardess copulating in 
public. 

This show is collectively named bsdp after the toy-house, 
and the same name ® is given to the 'A5ilra play even in 
towns like Mazagan, where there is no representation of a 
house, but persons dressed up as Christians and Jews only 
carry round lighted paper lanterns. In country districts 
no such ceremony is connected with the masquerade which 
sometimes takes place on this occasion. In Aglu, in Sfis, 
a party dress themselves up to represent a variety of 
persons and animals,—an old man and an old woman, Jews 
and Jewesses, Christians, a female donkey, a hyena, a 
leopard, a lion, and a wild sheep {udad'). They are called 
itngarn fyiid (“ the chiefs of the night”), because they walk 
about at night, commencing in the evening of the 12 th of 
Moharram, that is, two days after the day of ‘Asura, and 
not finishing the tour till they have visited all the villages 
of the tribe. They imitate the idioms of the persons or the 
sounds of the animals they represent, they sing and play, 

** Or USiit, as I hare also heard it pronounced. 
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their talk is most lascivious^ and the behaviour of the old 
couple in particular is as indecent as it could be. I am 
told that among another tribe in SOs, at 'AShra, four men 
dress themselves up as a Jew^ a JewesSj an Arab^ and an 
Arab woman. The Arab robs the Jew of his wife, and* 
when the latter tries to get her back, he is shot dead by the 
Moslem with a toy gun made of a bamboo cane, M, 
Doutt^ speaks of a masquerade at ^ASbra amon|^ the Sluh 
of IJdha near Mogador and among their neighbours^ the 
Arabs of the ^Mdma;^ but he is certainly mistaken in his 
statement that the Morocco masquerade most commonly 
takes place on this occasion.^^ In country districts, so far 
as 1 know, the 'AsCtra play is an exception, whereas the 
masquerade of the Great Feast is well nigh universal, and 
occurs even among tribes> like those of Sus, who have a 
masquerade at Asura, 

There are also masquerades that regularly take place on 
certain dates of the solar year. Among the Briber of the 
Ait Wariin, in the evening of or New Year's Day 

(Old Style), tvi^o young men dress themselves up as an 
animal which resembles a camel and is called Bujertil, that 
is ^^one who is dressed in a mat,” on account of the mat 
{ojsrtil) which they throw over their backs, Tlius made 
up they walk about from bouse to house in their own 
village and in neighbouring villages that night and the 
following night, accompanied by two persons disguised 
as Jews, one of wliom is leading Bujertil, as also by a 
crowd of lads and unmarried young men carrying in their 

Doutt^i ei i'eligiiai dam I’Afnijtit du Nord, 1909, pp. 506 ssq. 

M^rrdh^hi p. tf, Tdsm, Magii fJ rtligi^n Ki'r.j pp. 525 

et SEi^, 

^ The word iyam'm i& moSl JiJrely deifived frnm the Latin h>nut aUTmi, At 
TIotscd, in Algeria, thcic was. fcjjmerly a N«w Year's cetCTiony in which the 
chief it{^e waa ec masked peisoD called B^bann^ni Qt BumieTTti&ni. In the 
Aur^ the New Yee!ii'’£ feEtst is caUccI duim or btaitai, whilst the masquerade 
which takes place in March Is called bitfuint (^outtd, Jifiigic reltgi^ 
pp. S4fl<!r 
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hands oleander sticks with black and white designs made 
by the peeling off of the bark from some parts of the stick 
and the scorching of the wood before the removal of the 
rest of the bark. They sing,—" Byannu, byannu ! ” and the 
people give them food and money. Anybody who should 
refuse doing so would be severely punished by the chief 
of the troop breaking a stick and throwing it at the door 
of his house with the phrase,— Aderz r&bbi ai^ainhtnis ! 
(“ May God break your house! **). 

• M. Mouli^ras informs us’ that among the Zk4ra, a 
Moroccan tribe near the Algerian frontier, there is a little 
masquerade, called silna^ towards the middle of May, the 
persons taking part in it representing a Jew, his wife 
‘Azzuna, and a Christian.** In Algeria masquerades are 
reported to take place in certain districts,—at ‘ASdra, at 
the Great Feast, at the New Year, or in the early spring 
from the end of February till the middle of March.*® 

M. Doutt^ suggests that the North-West African mas¬ 
querade originally was held in the spring, and was only 
afterwards, in most cases, associated with dates of the 
lunar calendar.*' But his suggestion is founded on the 
belief that the masquerade is the survival of an ancient 
custom of slaying the god of vegetation, and for this 
conjecture I find no evidence in existing facts. So far 
as I know, there is no instance of a mock-murder of the 
chief figure in it, who might be supposed to represent the 
old god, and this omission can hardly be compensated for 
by the death of the Jew and the mule in the masquerade 
of Fez or the fact, mentioned by M. Doutt^, that at 
Wargla, in Algeria, there is a fight‘between a monster, 
generally in the shape of a lion, and a native armed with 
a gun, which ends in the slaughter of the beast; “ indeed, 

» Mouliiras, Unt Tribu ZOtbU Anti-MustUmaru au Maroc, 1905, pp. 102 
tt stq. 

*• Doatt^ Magit it rtligion ett., pp. 496 ei stq. 

" Ihid.t p. 529. * PP* 498, 499 > 533 * 
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M. Biarnay, in his description of the masquerade of Wargla 
at ‘ASfira, simply speaks of a lion-hunt.** Nor are there 
signs of any intrinsic connection at all between the 
masquerade and vegetation. It may perhaps be suspected 
that the sexual frivolities which form .so common a feature 
of the play are a magical rite intended to promote the 
growth of the crops ; but, whatever was the case in earlier 
times, I am not aware of any such idea being at present 
held by the natives. And, if Bujlucl i.s .somctimc.s induced 
to plough, the reason for it may simply have been a wish 
that he should give the soil the benefit of his daraka, just 
as he blesses the people and tents by beating them. 

For my own part I have little doubt that tlie masquerade 
belongs to those ceremonies the original object of which is 
essentially to rid the people of evil influences. A dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the masquerade which takes place 
at the Great Feast is that the chief figure in it is invariably 
dressed in skins of sacrificed animals, or at all events has 
his face covered with a mask of such material. He walks 
about beating people and tents with a flap of the skin 
which covers his arm or the foot of a sacrificed animal, 
or, very commonly, with a stick which he carries in his 
hand. By so doing he is, in many places, expressly 
supposed to expel baleful influences owing to the benign 
virtue inherent in the instrument with which he beats or 
to the daraka of the skins in which he is dressed. But at 
the same time he is teased, mocked, pushed about, and 
sometimes slapped with slippers,—in other words, he is 
to some extent a scapegoat as well as a positive expeller 
of evils. The scapegoat idea seems likewise, and indeed 
exclusively, to be at the bottom of the custom of dressing 
up men as animals, which are then taken about or chased^ 
and sometimes even killed.** The domestic animals which 

“Biamay, £ttidt rur U diaUete berUrt de Ouargia^ 1908, p. 213. 

*♦ Cf. the European custom of hunting the wren and the procession in which 
the wren or other animal is carried round the village or town, (Frazer, The 
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are represented in the masquerade are almost invariably 
beasts of burden, camels or mules, presumably because 
such animals are considered most suitable to carry away 
the evils of the people;*® whilst the prominence which 
among the wild beasts is given to the wild boar may 
perhaps be due to the idea that this animal, on account 
of its extreme uncleanness, is particularly apt to attract 
evil influences. A notion of the same kind may have led 
to the representation of unclean human individuals, Jews 
and Christians, in the masquerade, and may even have 
something to do with the gross obscenities which so com¬ 
monly characterise the whole play. A feature of it which 
distinctly suggests a purificatory origin is the universal 
custom of giving presents of food or money to the mas¬ 
queraders ; almsgiving, as we have seen, is throughout the 
feast practised as a means of purification. Again, the 
custom of Bdjlud or §eh§ioh throwing ashes on the people 
reminds us of the purificatory fires of ‘Ansara and *A§flra. 
It is indeed a fact which speaks strongly in favour of the 
cathartic nature of the Moorish masquerade that, both at 
the Great Feast and 'AsOra, it occurs hand in hand with 
other ceremonies which are obviously of a purificatory 
character. As for the New Years masquerade of the Ait 
Wardin, it is worth noticing that sticks play a prominent 
part in cathartic rites,*® and that in Morocco the oleander 
is used for the purpose of expelling disease spirits. When 
I visited the famous Imi n-Takkindut in the mountains of 
IJ^a, I found in one of the two caves of which it consists 
several twigs of the oleander with which patients troubled 

Gclden Bough, I 9 CX 3 , voL ii, pp. 442 et uf.). Foi these and similar customs 
Mr. Thomas has for good reasons suggested a cathBurtic origin, {Foli-Lore, 
Tol. xvii, pp. 369 St leq.). 

* At Janbu', in Arabia, when the plague is raging, a camel is taken about in 
all the quarters of the town in order to attract and take away the disease, after 
which it is killed, (Goldziher, Muhantmtdanischs Studien, 1889, vrd. i, p. 34). 

*• See, e.g., Thomas, in Folk-Lore, vol. xrii, p. 262. 
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with Idryah, disease spirits, had been beaten for curative 
purposes. 

Certain features of the Moorish masquerade suggest that 
it may be supposed to fulfil a useful function not only by 
driving or carrying away evil influences, but also in a less 
material manner. It turns into mockery what otherwise is 
regarded with religious veneration. At the Great Feast 
the man who is dressed up in the skins of sacrificed 
animals and who is frequently considered to embody the 
baraka of the feast is put to ridicule and treated with 
indignity, he is surrounded by unclean individuals, and his 
own behaviour is most indecent. A similar spirit of 
blasphemy and impurity pervades the masquerade which 
takes place at ‘ASClra; the grossest obscenities are sung by 
persons representing pious men, and the very rites of 
rehgion are scoffed at. At Wargla in Algeria, according 
to M. Biamay, “un imam vient inviter les gens d^guis^ 
i faire la priere avec lui, il leur demande de s’orienter, 
aussitAt tous se tournent vers I’Ouest ou le Nord ; I’imam 
recite-t-il une formule rituelle, ses accolytes la reprennent 
en y ajoutant toutes sortes d’obscinitds dans le geste et Ics 
paroles, le tout bi la plus grande joie des assistants hommes, 
femmes et enfants.”*^ All this mockery may perhaps be 
explained as a method of ceremonial profanation by which 
the people try to shake off the holiness of the feast so as to 
be able to return without danger to their ordinary occupa¬ 
tions of life. It is noteworthy that the masquerade com¬ 
mences after the chief part of the feast is over. 

If the original object of the masquerade is to free the 
people from evils, and more particularly from the baleful 
influences of holiness, it may of course take place on any 
occasion when a cathartic ceremony is held desirable, and 
there is, so far, no reason to assume that it was at first 
attached to some date or period of the solar year and after¬ 
wards transferred to one or another of the Muhammedan 
*Bi&may, op. (it., p. 214. C/. Mouli^ias, op. dt., p. 110. 
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feasts. Nor can we say when and where it originated; it 
even seems hopeless to speculate on these points, as we 
know nothing about its history and hardly anything about 
the prevalence of masquerades among other Muhammedans 
than those of Morocco and Algeria and the Shi'ah Moslems 
of Persia and India. It is worth noticing, however, that 
there is some resemblance between the Moorish masquerade 
and the European carnival, whatever be the cause of this 
resemblance. The bdbhdr of the ‘A5Qra play at Fez 
reminds us of the ship, dedicated to Dionysus, which was 
driven on wheels through the streets of Athens, and of the 
ship-waggon which was in use at a spring festival in certain 
parts of mediaeval Germany. Like the Moorish masquerade 
the European carnival is combined with purificatory 
ceremonies, such as fire and water rites; and during the 
Carnival gifts are collected by children who go about 
singing certain song^ and afterwards make a common feast 
of the materials thus received.®® But this resemblance 
cannot by itself be regarded as an evidence of a common 
origin. Similar cathartic and other rites may have grown 
up in different places independently of one another. Vessels 
laden with disease-demons or misfortunes are found among 
many savage peoples,®® and the Nicobar Islanders once a 
year, for purificatory purposes, carry the model of a ship 
through their villages,*® just as the Sultan’s soldiers carry a 
similar model through the streets of Fez. 

The striking prevalence of cathartic ceremonies at the 
Great Feast tempts me to suggest a possible explanation 
of the principal feature of it, the sacrifice, which was 
borrowed by Islam from pre-Muhammedan Arabian 
paganism. Its primary object may have been to expel 
evils which were supposed to threaten the people at the 
time of the year when the sacrifice took place. The ancient 

“See Radetnacher, ‘Carnival,’ in Hastings’ Etuydepetdia of Rtligim and 
Ethicsf voL iii, pp. 226 et seq. 

“Frazer, op. cit., vol. iii, pp. 97 et seq. 


^ Ibid, f vol. iii, p. tod. 
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Arabs were great believers in the magic influence of certain 
periods. Only thus can we explain the remarkable institution 
known as the “ sacred months ” that is to say, months during 
which a universal peace prevailed, no vengeance could be 
executed, and even the murderer enjoyed security. And 
combined with the sacrifice there were several ceremonies 
which apparently had a purificatory character; at ^Arafat 
the assembled pilgrims made merry with lighted torches 
and in the neighbourhood of Mina they threw some pebbles 
on three different heaps of stones, a practice which the 
Muhammedans say is directed against Satan.^^ But it is 
not my intention in the present article to discuss the ritual 
of the Meccan pilgrimage, although the Moorish celebra¬ 
tion of the Great Feast possibly may throw some light 
on it 


Edward Westermarck. 


^Ndldeke, ‘Arabs (Andent),' in Hastings, ep. eit., vol. i, pp. 66 S et 
stq. Wellbatuen, Rtstt arabischtn Htidentums, 1897, PP* So, 98. Burton, 
op. eit., vol. ii, pp. 203 et itq. 


KING MIDAS AND HIS ASS'S EARS. 


BY W. CROOKS, B.A. 

(Read at Meeting, December 21st, 1910 .) 

The ancient kingdom of Phrygia, during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries before our era, held sway, almost without 
a rival, over the western half of Asia Minor. Its westward 
extension, which included influence over Lydia, is indicated 
by the cycle of myth which grew up round its rulers, and 
by the parallel which Herodotus suggests between its 
political position and that of the Lydian Gyges.' The 
princes of this line adopted the dynastic titles of Midas and 
Gordius or Gordias. One of these monarchs, known as 
Midas, is commemorated by the remarkable monument 
representing the facade of a house or temple, which is said 
to be his tomb.* " Excepting Midas, son of Gordius, king 
of Phrygia,” says Herodotus,® “Gyges was the first of the 
barbarians whom we know to have sent offerings to Delphi. 
Midas dedicated the royal throne whereon he was ac¬ 
customed to sit and administer justice, an object well worth 
looking at. It is in the same place as the goblets presented 
by Gyges.” Herodotus,* again, speaks of a place in 
Macedonia called the Gardens of Midas, son of Gordius,” 
where roses grew of themselves and with blossoms that had 
as many as sixty petals apiece. Here Midas is said to have 

* Maspero, Tit of the Empires, pp. 330 et ; Professor J. L. 

Journal of HelUnit Studies, vol. xxvi., p. 123. 

’Maspero, op, ciS., pp. 331 et stq, *i. 14. 


viii. 138. 
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captured the satyr Silcnus, of whom it was believed that 
when he was drunk or asleep mortals could compel him to 
prophesy and sing by surrounding him with chains of flowers. 
Midas mixed wine in the well from which Silenus was wont 
to drink, and did not release him till he had held high dis¬ 
course on the nature of the world and the vanity of human 
life. The satyr also conferred upon him the power that 
whatever he touched should turn to gold, a story which in 
many forms is the common property of folklore.'* Another 
famous tale connected with this dynasty of Phrygia is that 
of the knot at Gordium which Alexander the Great, when 
he failed to untie it, cut through with his sword. Professor 
Frazer* reasonably suggests that this magic virtue attached 
to the knot caused it to be regarded as the talisman with 
which the fate of the kingdom was believed to be bound up, 
and which, like other magic knots, was effective only so 
* long as it remained tied. 

Tales such as these invite much examination. But I am 
now concerned only with the story of the King Midas who 
had ears like those of an ass, which has come down to us in 
classical literature.^ These cars are said to have been fixed 
upon him as a punishment by Apollo, because, when Midas 
was called upon to judge between the lyre of Apollo and 
the pastoral pipe of Pan, he pronounced that the latter 
instrument was more harmonious. Midas tried to conceal 
this deformity by wearing a purple head-dress. But his 
slave, who discovered the secret, whispered it into a hole in 
the ground, where reeds grew which, when shaken by the 
wind, betrayed him. 

We may first discuss the wanderings of this much- 
travelled tale. 

»Fta«r, Pausatttas, vol. ii., p. 74; MaccuUoch, The Childhood of Futitm, ' 
pp.' t20et stq. ; Tawney, Kathd'tarit-sSgca'a, voL ii, pp. 8, 453 ; Miss M. R. 
Coz, Citiderella, pp. 508 el stf, 

■ The Golden Boug'h, voL i, p. 403. 

’Ovid, Metamorphom, xi., 146-193 ; Aristophanes, FUdus, 287. 
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In its original form it is still current in Greece.® 

Passing westward, we find it in various forms among the 
Celts. In one version given by Jeofifry Keating,® Labradh 
Loingseach, king of Ireland, had ears like those of a horse. 
To conceal the fact the king used to slay every barber who 
cut his hair. At last it became necessary to select by lot 
the person who was forced to undertake this dangerous 
duty. The lot fell upon a youth, the son of a poor widow, 
who appealed to the king for mercy. He promised to spare 
the boy's life on condition that he swore not to reveal any¬ 
thing he might see. But “secresy, it seems, was ever a 
burden,” and the youth through the load of the secret fell 
sick. His mother consulted a famous Druid, who advised 
the boy to go to a neighbouring wood, and, when he came 
to the meeting place of four highways, a place where evil 
influences can be dispersed,^® he was to turn to the right 
and whisper the secret into the first tree he met. He did 
this at a willow tree, and found immediate relief. After 
this the harp of Craftinc, the king’s musician, was broken, 
and he cut a branch of the tree wherewith to repair it 
Then the harp refused to give any tune other than De 
Chluais cJiapail ar Labradh Loingseach, which being inter¬ 
preted means “Labradh Loingseach has the ears of a 
horse.” The king, observing this miracle, regarded it as 
the work of the gods offended at his cruelty in slaying so 
many innocent young men. “ He repented of the barbarity 
he had used, and openly exposed his long ears all his life 
afterwards.” 

* Schmidt, GritehitchB Marchen, Sagm, und Volkslinitr, pp. 70 seq., 
224 et seq., quoted by Frazer, Pauianias, vol. ti., p. 74, who gives a Servian 
parallel from Karadschitsch, Velksmdnlun dtr Strbtn, Na 39, pp. 225 
which has been translated by Naake, Slavonic Fairy Talcs, p. 61. 

• The General History of Ireland, translated by Dermo'd O'Connor, 1841, 
vol. i., pp. 203 et seq ,; oS. Folk-Lore Record, voL iv., p. 33 note; and, for a 
variant, Notes and Queries, 7th Series, vol. v., p. 502. 

Westcnnarck, The Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, vol. ii., p. 256 
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This tale, with sundry characteristic embellishments, has 
come down to our day as “The King with the Horse’s 
Ears” in Patrick Kennedy’s collection “ Sir John Rhys 
gives the Welsh version which is told of March (or Parch) 
Amheirchion, one of the warriors of King Arthur, who had 
horse’s ears. Lest anybody should know of this, he used to 
slay every barber who shaved his beard. In the place where 
their bodies were buried reeds grew up, and, when some¬ 
body cut one to make a pipe, it would utter no other sound 
than “ March Amheirchion has horse’s ears.” The warrior 
would have slain the unfortunate maker of the pipe had it 
not been that he himself could not make the instrument 
produce any other sound. But, when he learnt where 
the reed had grown, he made no further effort to conceal 
the murders or his deformity. 

In a different form the tale appears in the versions from 
Brittany. In one of these a Seigneur, lord of the desolate 
rock of Karn, near Portzall, used to subject his vassals to 
oppressive feudal dues, which even extended to the supply 
of barbers to cut his hair. None of these, after their work 
was done, ever returned to the mainland. At length an 
intrepid youth named Losthouarn undertook to deliver the 
Seigneur’s vassals from his oppression. When the Seigneur 
removed his head-gear before him, the youth observed that 
he had ears like those of a horse. Without betraying any 
surprise he began his work, but he soon came to the con¬ 
clusion that this accounted for the disappearance of his 
comrades. So he seized the opportunity and cut off the 
Seigneur’s head with a vigorous sweep of his razor. Then 
he passed through the guards, who were no little surprised 
that he was allowed to return, and rejoined his friends safe 
and sound.“ Mr. E. S. Hartland, to whom I am indebted 
for this reference and others included in this paper,^^ informs 

“Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, ed. 1891, pp. 219 e( seg. 

** Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx, vol. i, pp. 233 et seq. 

"^Reoui du Traditions Populaires, vol. i., p. 327. “Notes 17, 18, 20, 23. 
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me that M. S^billot, who collected this tale in Brittany, 
remarks that, in another version, the scene of which is laid* 
at Crozon, the reeds grow and are, as in the Welsh tale, 
made into pipes, which can only repeat,—“ Portzmarch, 
King Portzmarch has horse’s ears.” In the Museum at 
Quinper there is a stone bearing a bas-relief of a human 
head with horse’s ears and holes in the forehead surmounted 
by a small boss and the remains of horns, which M. Luzel 
explains by the king's unfortunate marital experiences. 
The people call it the head of King March with the ears of 
a horse.'® 

A similar tale is that known sls A r Rotd Guivarch^ in 
which the king covers his horse’s ears with a cap. The 
barber, sworn to secrecy, confided the fact to a clump of 
elder-trees growing on a slope. Next year a new threshing- 
floor was laid down in a neighbouring village, and there 
was to be a grand dance in honour of the occasion. The 
bagpipe player, passing the elder clump, cut a branch to 
repair the reed of his instrument While the dance was 
going on, the pipe, instead of giving out the usual sound, 
repeated,—“King Guivarch has horse’s ears.” The king, 
who was present at the sports, was no little surprised to 
hear the pipe make this indiscreet revelation. His anger 
fell upon the musician, who protested that he could make 
the instrument produce no other sound, and, passing it to 
the king, said,—“ Try it yourself.” The result was the 
same, and the king said,—“ Ah well! Since this possessed 
bagpipe has told you my secret, judge for yourselves,” and 
he took oflf his cap, so that every one could see his horse’s 
ears. Mr. Hartland informs me that, when this tale was 
told at a meeting of the SocieU dts Traditions Populaires, 
M. Allain described it as a Breton tale which he had heard 
from his father. He added an interesting detail, or rather a 
fragment of a variant One of the king’s barbers for his 

'** Revut des Traditions Populaira, voL vit., p. 356 ; see also the remarks of 
S^billot on this class of tales, Lt Folklore de Frame, vol. iii., pp. 431, 527. 
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indiscretion was put to death, and on his tomb grew an 
elder-tree. The piper broke off one of its branches to 
repair his instrument^® 

Passing from the Celtic area, we have the tale of the 
king of West Friesland, named Richard Arundel, who, 
from his enormously long ears, was called King Ass-ears. 
He was of mighty stature, and had to wife a giantess, the 
daughter of a giant from Albion, by whom he had two 
children, a son named Lord Falcon, and a daughter who 
subsequently became queen of Friesland. Later on the 
talc divciges into other particulars, but adds nothing rele¬ 
vant to the subject.^’^ 

From Portugal comes the story of the childless king to 
whom three fairies promise a son. The first enchants him 
to be the most beautiful prince in the world; the second, 
that he should excel in virtue and wisdom ; the third, that 
he should have the cars of an ass, to conceal which 
deformity the king provides him with a cap, and, when 
the prince’s beard begins to grow, threatens the barber 
with death if he dares to betray the secret The barber 
keeps his promise for a time; but one day he told his 
confessor that he knew a secret; if he did not tell it, he 
would surely die; if he told it the king would kill him. 
So he asked the advice of the holy man, who advised him 
to go to a valley, dig a hole in the ground, and whisper the 
secret into it as often as necessary until he felt relieved; 
then he was to cover up the hole with earth. He followed 
this advice, and returned home feeling much easier in his 
mind. By and by a thicket of canes grew up over the hole 
which the barber had dug. Some shepherds cut the canes 
to make their pipes, which when they played them gave 
out no other sounds but " The prince has the ears of an 
ass.” The king heard of this, and sent for the shepherds 

“ Rome (Us Traditions Populaires, voL viL, p. 357. 

^Wolf, NiodUrlandische Sagen, p. 9, dting old Frisian and Dutch 
chronicles. 
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to play before him. He even tried the pipes himself, and 
the same result followed. Then the king sent for the 
fairies, and begged them to remove the ass’s ears from 
the head of the prince. They required that the whole 
court should be assembled, and, when this was done, in 
their presence they ordered the prince to take off his cap, 
when lo! to the delight of the king and queen, it appeared 
that the boy’s deformity had disappeared. From that 
moment the pipes of the shepherds ceased to repeat " The 
prince has the ears of an ass.” ” 

In one version from Morocco we are told of a beautiful 
girl captured by a Jew. He hands her over to the Sultan, 
and in return is appointed Vizier. Her only brother comes 
to see her; she recognises him, and hides him through fear 
of her husband. But he is discovered and received by the 
Sultan into his favour. He was able to play so finely on 
his reed flute that no one who heard him could abstain 
from weeping. The Sultan set him to herd his camels, 
but, as in the tales of Arion and Orpheus,'® when he 
played the beasts could no longer feed, and were obliged 
to listen to his playing. Hence they fell off in flesh, and 
the Sultan reproved the youth, who promised to lead them 
into better pasture. One day the Sultan ordered the youth 
to cut his hair, and he discovered that his master had 
horns on his head. Next morning, when he led forth the 
camels to graze, he sat by a well and played on his flute. 
By chance it dropped into the well, and then it produced 
the sound “The Sultan has horns.” The Sultan learnt 
that the youth had discovered his secret, and he threatened 
him with death if he disclosed it By and by the flute took 
root in the well, grew higher and higher, and ever sang the 
same words,—“The Sultan has horns.” One day the Sultan 
and his Vizier went to inspect the camels, and found them 

“Coclho, Cantos P0ptUar$s Portugueses, 117. 

For other parallels to this tale, like that of the Pied Piper, see Sotnaden, 
KtttM-sarit-sdgttra, trans. C. H. Tawmey, voJ, i., 338, 
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listtning and dancing to the music. When the Sultan 
heard the words he burst into tears, and, calling the youth, 
told him that it was only for his sister’s sake that he 
spared his life. The Jew had the reed in the well cut 
down, but it sprang up again and repeated the same 
words. Again he cut it down, and smeared pitch on 
the stumps but to no purpose. Then the time came for 
the Sultan to have his hair cut, and he yielded to his 
wife*s advice to employ her brother again. At her sug¬ 
gestion he took the opportunity of cutting the throat of 
the Sultan, slew the Jew Vizier, and seized the kingdom.^ 
In the second version from the same region, told among 
the Chelhas, a Berber tribe, the barber relieves himself of 
the fatal secret hi the same way. A singer passing by cuts 
a reed growing in the well, trims it, makes a pipe, and 
breathes into it, when it says,“"'The king haa horns." 
He takes the pipe and goes his way. Here the tale 
diverges into another, but similar, type. The singer comes 
to a tree on which hangs a skin. He says,—’^Providence 
has given me a drum." So he mends his old drum with 
the skin. Now this was the skin of one of the king^s sous. 
Some time before this the king had said to his two sons,— 
" Whichever of you brings me a gazelle with her fawn 
running behind her, he shall be my heir,” One of the 
brotilers succeeds in the quest, and Ihs jealous brother 
kills him, flays his corpse, and hangs the sklu on a tree. 
This was the skin with which the singer had chanced to 
mend his drum. He appears before the king and lays his 
flute on the ground, on which it says thrice,—The king 
has horns"; aud, when the drum is placed beside it, It 
says,—" My brother slew me for the sake of the gazelle 
aud her fawn." The king puts the singer under exami¬ 
nation, rewards him, and sending for the barber and the 
prince puts both to death.^ 

138. 

Fcbmaij-March, pp^ zoS (( For fViig 
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Alexander the Great, according to the well-known 
Moslem tradition, had horns on his head, and hence he 
was called Zu'l-Qarnain, "he of the two horns.”** It is 
doubtful whether this legend really belongs to the type 
which we are now considering, but an Armenian story 
connects them. Alexander, as usual, swears his barber 
to secrecy. But he, overcome by internal pains as 
the result of the enforced reticence, whispers the secret 
into a well and finds relief. A reed springs from the 
well, and, when it is made into a flute, it reveals 
the secret Alexander sends for the unhappy barber, 
will not listen to his excuses, and has his head cut 
off.** 

Perhaps the richest of all the versions is found in what 
may be called the Mongolo-Iranian type. In its most 
complete form it tells how the king of Black China, cast 
of India, had never since his accession showed himself 
to his subjects. Every day he used to send for a barber, 
and, when he had finished his office, he was executed. At 
last it became necessary to select a barber by lot, and 
the turn came of the son of an old woman. She gives him 
a cake made from flour mixed with her own milk, and 
warns him to keep nibbling it all the time when he is 
dressing the king’s beard. The youth discovers that the 
king has the ears of an ass. Meanwhile the king notices 
that the cake, which the boy is eating, smells very good. 
So he asks him how it was made. The boy explains, 

reference I am indebted to M. E. Cosqnin, who remarks that be has 
illustrated the latter part of the tale in his Contes populairts de Lorahut 
No. 26. Cf. the tale of the Aaying of Marsyas, and the hanging of hU sldn on 
a tree, which seems to reflect a ritual practice of flaying the dead god, and 
hanging his sldn on the pine as a means of eflecdng his resurrection, and with 
it the revival of vegetation in apring, (Frazer, Adonis, Atiis, Osiris, pp. 242 
etse^.). 

® JCorOn, Sflrah xviii., 82. 

^ Revue de Phisioire de Religion, vol. xliii., p. 346, translating a tale told to 
Professor lalayan by Armenians at Zanguezour in Kusdan Armenia. 
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and the king says,—It is contrary to nature to kill the 
son of such a mother-” So he spares the boy, and swears 
him to secrecy. The boy falls 111 through the secret 
which hangs upon his mind, and his physician advises 
him that he will never recover until he gets rid of it. 
His mother suggests that he should go into the desert 
and whisper it into a crack in a tree or rode The youth 
follows this advice, and whispers the secret into a tree, 
in a hole of which lives a squirrel which chatters it out. 
The news reaches the king, who sends for the boy and 
learns the whole story. The boy promises the king that 
he will make him a cap to cover hia deformity. This 
cap comes into fashion^ and is used by every one. The 
king is delighted that he can now appear in public, and 
makes the boy his minister.^ 

In the Turkoman vei-sion the Klian, long childless, was 
at last blessed wdth a son, Jany Bek, who was born v,fith the 
ears of an ass. To conceal this deformity, every barber 
who shaved him was put to death. A youth who had 
learnt the sec ret gain s his fa vou r and is appo inted 
minister Years pass, and one day at a hunt his falcon 
outstrips that of the Khan. In thoughtless exultation 
he cries out,—'* My falcon is better than the falcon 
of asa-eared Jany Bek Khan.^^ Too late he regrets 
his hasty words, and flies to save his life. After a time 
he returns to the capital, and one day, while sitting at 
the well in the palace square, in regret for the renewed 
cruelties of the Khan, he prays to God to punish him. In 
answer to his prayer the water begins to pour out of 
the well in such abundance that it submerges the city, 
and its cruel ruler and his cowardly subjects are de¬ 
stroyed.^ Similar cases of the destruction of cities as a 

^ E. Cnsquin, Zc ZjhV at /if Mh't it U Ceg?^ Jt/eiiant {190S), yp^, ti fcj., 
quoting the Std/iAi Z'ar, Tale SS. Cf. A, dt GtibernaLis, Z!!ahgi(s.tMyththgfy 
Tfol. i., fipv 3S1 it teq, 

*E. Sctiu7ler, Tmidstan-f vol. ii, p, 139-, 
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punishment for the sins of their rulers and people are 
common.®® 

Sir H. Layard gpves a Persian version which he heard 
from a man of Shuster. This tells of King Shapur or 
Sapor, who ascended the throne 240 B.C, and was the 
conqueror of the Roman Emperor Valerian and the 
subject of many legends. He is said to have had horns 
on his head, and his barber whispers the secret into 
a well. Soon after, a shepherd, to make a pipe, cuts a 
reed which grows at the edge of the well. The first 
time the pipe is played it utters the words,—"Shapur 
has horns.” The king, learning that the secret has been 
betrayed, questions the barber, and, when he hears his 
explanation, graciously pardons him.®’ 

I have been as yet unable to trace this much-travelled 
tade further east than India, where we find at least four 
versions, one from the extreme north, two from the central 
region, and one from the south. 

From Gilgit, on the northern frontier, comes the tale 
of “ The Foot of Malik the Ra of Gilgit.” One of his 
feet was shaped like that of an ass. No one, except a 
single old servant, knew of this. He kept the secret for 
a while, but, to quote the native narrator, “ his belly began 
to swell day by day, owing to his keeping the knowledge 
to himself” So he goes to a mountain, digs a hole just 
large enough to hold his head, "and began to cry as 
loud as possible, in order to let the secret from his belly, 
that one of the feet of Malik was like the hoof of an ass. 
He continued repeating the words till he felt quite cured, 

** Many parallels to the story of the destruction of Sodom are collected in 
EncytlepaetUa BihHcOy vol. iv., p. 4670. Similar tales are told of the cities of 
Valabhi in Gujarat and Mandoi in Cutch ^Bombay G«utUtr, vol. i., part L, 
p. 94; vol. V., p. 239; A. K. Forbes, ROs-MiHd, p. 14). Cf. Tht JSiaka, 
Cambridge translation, vol. iv., p. 244; Crooke, Popular Rtlipon and 
Folklore of Northern India, vol. i., pp. 217 ft seq. 

*^Sir H. Layard, Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia, 
vol. ii., pp. 264 et stq. 
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and then returned to Gilgit” A couple of Chili trees 
•spring from the hole, and a shepherd cuts a branch to 
make a flute. This repeats the fatal words, and the Ra 
himself, to his perplexity and sorrow, hears the news. 
He questions the servant, who can give no answer till 
he traces the wood out of which the flute was made. He 
tells the story to the great amusement of the Rii, and 
thus saves his life.*® 

In the version recorded by myself from the lips of a 
jungle man in Mirzapur, the Raja has two horns growing 
from his forehead, a secret known only to his barber. He 
feels compelled to disclose it, and whispers it into a 
tamarind-tree. The tree is blown down in a storm, and 
the Raja gives the wood to his musician to make a drum, 
which, when beaten, says,—“There are horns on the 
head of the Raja.” When the Raja hears this he dismisses 
the musician; but, when he beats it himself, the result 
is the same. He reflects,—“ If I dash the drum on the 
ground and smash it to pieces, some greater trouble 
■ may befall me. It is better that I should become a 
Fakir.” So he starts on his wanderings. One day, as 
he sits under a tree, he hears two thieves quarrelling over 
the division of some plunder which they had gained- 
When they go their way, servants appear who spread 
carpets, and * they are followed by a number of fairies 
who ask the Raja to play his drum for them while 
they dance. This gratifies the fairies, who, when the 
dance is over, ask the Raja who he is and how he got the 
horns. When they hear his story they lift the horns from 
his head and fix one on the head of each of the thieves, 
who are forthwith turned into Rakshasas or demons. The 
story ends with the moral,—“ Never confide a secret to 
a person who wins your confidence by flattery.” 

“Ghullm Muhammad, Fativals and Folklore of Gilgii, in Metnoirt of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, voL L (1905), No. rii., pp. 113 et seq. 

**North Indian Notes and Queries, voL iii., p. 104. 
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The Sanl^l version is more imperfect. Here the Raja’s 
son has ears like those of an ox. His father makes the 
barber take an oath of secrecy, but when he cannot disclose 
it his stomach swells to an enormous size. A Dorn outcast 
asks him the cause of his malady. He blurts out the secret, 
on which his stomach regains its normal shape. The Dom 
cuts down a tree and makes a drum out of the wood, which 
when beaten says: “ The son of the Raja has the ears of an 
ox." The Raja is wroth and swears that he will punish 
the treacherous barber. But the Dom explains that he was 
not to blame. The Dom receives a present, and the barber 
escapes punishment®® 

In Mysore the story runs that Chengal, a Raja of Bet- 
tudpur in the tenth century, had his right ear like that of 
an ass. The barber whispers the secret to a sandal-tree 
under which the Raja used to sit when he was being 
shaved. One day, pleased with the performance of some 
tumblers, he gives the tree to them. They cut it down, 
and make a drum out of the wood, which utters the 
ominous words. Thus everyone learnt the secret*' 

A tale from Arakan, though not exactly akin to this type 
of story, may be quoted. The king Minzaw had a magic 
drum which made so loud a noise when it was beaten that 
it produced a panic throughout Burma The king of 
Burma, in his alarm, sent an embassage to discover the 
secret. The ambassador learnt that the king of Arakan. 
was so much feared that no one dared to look him in the 
face. So he directed his cook to boil some creepers in long 
pieces, and to bring them to the table when he next had 
the honour of dining with the king. While eating them he 
took the creepers by one end, and, raising them above his 
head, turned up his face so as to put the other end in his 
mouth. He thus succeeded in seeing the face of the king, 

H. Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 171. 

•*B. L. Rice, MytorP, 1897, vol. ii., pp. 236 et uq.\ cd. 1878, voL ii., pp. 
223 ti ttq. 
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and noticed that he had two tusks like those of a wild boar. 
The king: himself was not aware that he had these tusks^ 
and was as,tounded when he leamt the fact. The ambas¬ 
sador thus gained the confidence of the simple-minded 
kingf and induced him to shorten the length of his drum^ 
assuring him that if trenches were dug in his city treasure 
would be foundj and that the king^s tusks would be removed. 
He also succeeded in poisoning the water of the town by 
inducing the king to substitute wide for narrow-mouthed 
jara throughout his domioJons. The result was that the 
king lost his poweFj his city, which had the power of flying 
in the air, could no longer do so, the water was polluted, 
and the country fell into the hands of the Burmese.^ 

Companng these versions^ we may reasonably conclude 
that the deformity of the prince consists in the growth of 
ears or horns, not in a misshapen foot, as in the tale from 
Gilgit. It seems clear^ also^ that in the moat primitive 
forms of the story the tree springs from the corpse or 
corpses of the murdered barber and his comrades; that it 
is the spirits of them, or the spirit of one of them, which 
animate the tree and apeak through its wood when made 
into a drum or flute ■ or, rather^ that the tree itaelf is the 
spirit of the murdered men, or a transformation, of 'tliem. 
This theme constantly appears in folklore. Thus the 
nymph Syrinx, when pursued by Pan, flies into the river 
Ladon, and at her cwn request is turned into a reed, out of 
which Pan makes a pipe.®® This grave-tree appears in 
Homer and elsewhere aa the abode of the spirits of the 
dead which He beneath it.®^ Many instances from savage 
beliefs to illustrate the principle that the souls of the dead 

*®J. G. Smtb, J. P. HftrdinwLi, Gasutieer ef Upp^ l 90 Ci, t(?I. ii., 

pait L, pp. 402 at A difiTerent version, wittont the ij^cldent of the taslis^ 
is by Cflpt. T. H. Lewin, JSiU Tractt of tts.. iSfig, pp. 

^Ovid, 3.J 690* 

TJ., 419- ct Pidi'Lira, TOl. jdr,, p. 6^. 
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animate trees have been collected by Professor Fraaerj and 
Miss CoK has provided parallets to the case of the tree 
springing from the bones of the dead,®* Some cases from 
India admirably illustrate the present stgry cyicle. Thus, 
in a Santal story, the girl is drowned and becomes a bamboo 
out of which a Jugi makes a pipe which informs her 
relations of her fate.'’* In another story from the same 
people a gourd grows from the body of a dead monkey, 
and teUs about the lost princess.*^ In a third, the brothers 
murder their sister; her corpse floats to the river banlc^ 
where a bamboo springs up; when a Dom tries to cut it to 
make a flute, the spirit of the girl cries out,—" O Dotn t Do 
not cut high up; cut low down/’ He obeys the voice, and 
makes a flute out of the wood, which every night turns into 
a womniiK®* So, in a Deccan tale, the children who are 
turned into rose-bushes cry out when the girl touches the 
flowers.^ In a story from Ceylon the tree is a girl im¬ 
prisoned by the Rakshasas or dernons ; when the prince 
cuts her in two, she becomes a tree; when he drops the 
knife, she regains her original shape^ The analogy of 
these tales to the cycle now under consideration is obvious^ 
The most important question, however, is the explanation 
of the legend of Midas appearing with the ears of an ass* 
This explanation, which I now venture to propose, rests 
upon the well-known principle that the foSk-talc is often a 
naive method of accounting for some incident of ritual 

® Tkt GvldtTi. toL i,, pp. 17 * ASstq. \ Ccn, ie 

pp. a 

“A. CarapbeL, S^tai^!l/WA 7 ^/es, pp. 52 etseq .; cf. J. JaCOts, 

pp. Z 4 D 

pp. 102 tff req* 

”C. H. BotnpaB, of thi S^ntsl p. 39^^ 

talcs of SoiUadjtva, {KsUhA-sarU<!S^ani^ Lrans. C, H. Tiwncj^), a wOmatt COmes 
out of ft banyan tree, and a diy treetatns mto a EiahcaMi rol. 
ii., p. i4S)x 

“Misa M. Frcre, Old Bicran p, 57, 

Parker, BitlAdaisi afCiylatti V*L i., pp. 264 d ssq. 
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which wa5 known only iroperfectly through hearsay or 
traditioiij or was so ancient that the original meaning of 
the rite had passed out of current knowledge. The theory 
which I now advance, and which occurred to me indepen¬ 
dently, has^ I find, been anticipated by Mr. A. B, Cocik> who 
has illustrated the subject with his usual w^ide display of 
learning.^^ 

The custom found in various totemic rites of draping an 
idol or sacred stone m the skin of a sacrificial victim has 
been explained by Professor Robertson Smith as a theurgic 
practice intended to bring the sacred life into the stone 
or image. It is, he adds, equally appropriate that the 
worshipper should dress himself in the skin of the vlctirn, 
and so, as it wcre„ envelop himself in its sanctity. To rude 
nations dress is rot merely a physical comfort, but a fixed 
part of social religion^ a thing by which a man constantly 
bears on his body the token of his religion, and which is 
itself a charm and a means of divine protection.” A rite 
of this kind possibly explains the story of Jacob, when 
seeking his father^s blessings wearing the skins of sacrificial 
animals.^ The custom of draping images, which is a later 
development of the same practice^ a survival of the primitive 
custom of skin-wearing, prevailed widely in Greece, Baby¬ 
lonia, among various sects of Indian Vaishnavas, and in 
other places.^^ 

Again, in the ritual of the sacred marriages of gods, a 

WeriAip in ths Mysenssan AgSy in JoUmsI af ih& HeUinii; 
voir X 3 T., pp. Si et ieq. 

of iAe pp. 436 seq. When the Fflniyans of Madias 

worship KjSttU BhAsavnCi, godded of the woods, the medium in the 

clothing or the goddess, the divine EdHatas descends upon him, and he uCtci; 
pfophecies, £. Thdittou, Cusittand Tri^ s/ Ssathtm India, vol. vi., pp. 69 
€i wf. Cf, Famen, the Gmi sS’/afcf, vol. v., p. ; Frazer, 

Ltdttrii en ihi Early Hisitry SA 4 Ringihi^, p, 174. 

Rtiiyeltpatdia RiSHtOy vol. j., p. 1I4O; vol. iL, p. 1334. 

'“Fmaei, Rfwsartios, vol. ii., pp. 374 si ; vot iiL, ppL 70, jga ti itq. ■ 
M. Jastrow^, pf Bahylsnia and Assyria, p. 670* Indian Natu 

and Queries, tq3, v,, pp 43 tl Hq. ; Felk-Lsre, vol. v., pp. 333 et seq. 
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piece of sympg-thetic or mimetic magic intended to promote 
the fertility of men^ animals, and crops^ the god was repie- 
sented at his inarriage jo animal form, Diooysnsj for idstance^ 
appearing as a bulL'*^ 

These forms of ritual, combined ivith the theriomorphic 
cult of animal deities, seem to have left numerous traces in 
the jEgean area where the tale of Midas appears to have 
originated. Thu$ we have the strange fresco at Mycenae, 
with figures bearing tlie heads not of horses but of asses, 
as is evident from the long ears and general outline of 
the mouth with its lips and nostrils,^ These ass-headed 
figures have been identified with those of demons " which 
belong to the earliest conceptions of the Greeks/* but they 
are more probably a record of incidents in a. primitive 
ritual. Again, a lenticular camelian shows a figure clothed 
id the skin of an ass, bearing a pole on his shoulder."*® In 
a gem from Fhigaleia we have two upright figures dressed 
in the skins and heads of horses*® Images probably 
representing the mother goddess Cybek in the form of 
a horse*s head were found by Schliemann at Troy.™ On 
an archaic vase from Rhodes,- Medusa is depicted with 
the body of a woman and the head of a horse.^^ 

In the same way, to account for the horns which appear 
in so many variants of the Midas cycle, we have the 
countless images in the form of terra-cotta cows found 
at Tiryns and Mycenae, as well as cows' heads of gold, 
women with cow’s horn’-like, cresoent-shaped projections 

** Fraser, Ltftwrst on ih lifitiiny aj tht Kitigihipi pp. 174 ei ; 

Jiliss Harrison, Grstk /(iiigistt, p. 537. 

A. Eu Cook, ap. tii.y pp. Si i( 

^ Sthuclihsiiidt, p, 292. 

^ A, E. Cook, fl/. flV., p. S4. 

p. 13S ; cf., Faniell, CMlisafthi GrAik StHtta, vol. iii., pp. 56 
anil i 7 j p. 353. 

Fraser, vol. pp. 4117 ei jsy., wbi> gives re^erencea to EamilaT 

cuit LirifigiiaL 
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from the breast which Schliemann identified with the 
Cult of Hera Boopis^®^ 

It is difficult to say whether these animai cults were 
indigenous or imported. We know that both the horse 
and ass were regarded as sacred animals by the Semites/^ 
and they may have come from that region into Asia 
Minor. On the other hand^ the facts collected by Mr. 
Cook indicate the existence of an ^gean cult of the ass 
regarded as a musidanj a servant of the harvest-gods 
with phallic aptitudes^ and representing the waters of 
the underworld.®* In this last attribute the frequent 
occurrence of the well in connection with the Midas tales 
is significant. 

The worship of the horse^ again, passed into the religion 
of Greece in the strange cult of the horse-headed Denaeter, 
which has been fully illustrated by Professor Frazer and 
Mr. Farnell/®^ the latter refuaiug to explain it by totemism 
or by any known Greek symbolism of the underworld 
or of vegetation^ and preferring to suppose that Deraeter 
Erinys or Medusa merely took over from Poseidoii> the 
horse-god, an equine form in certain local legends and 
cults, this form being necessary that they might become 
the mothers of his horse-progeny.^^ This view, even if 
it be accepted, does not invalidate the present theory. 

Lastly, it must be remembered that there is some reason 
to believe that this aes cult may have survived in the 
Mediterranean down to early Christian times. As evidence 
of this we have the title Asinariz applied as a reproach to the 
early Christians i Tertullian^s angry expostulation^— sdm- 

Twjwj, p. 165. But this view is opposed by FEtmGll* a/, jf^., vol. t., 
p. iti, 

“ Robercs&n SmitB, op. fif., pp. 46S ei ip3 ► and Marriagi ijt 

AraPta^ ppi, aofi ii ssif. 

” A. E. Cook* p/. p. 100, 

^J^UlaniASt vol. iif.p PPL 407 ez ; Caiii of th& Qnsk StodSj vol. iii., 
pp. 5o^rJ^lp■. ■ 
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niasUs caput ashiinum sscs D€iim nostrum ; and the famous 
gra^to^ novv deposited in the library of the CoUegio 
Romano in Ronae, which is usually supposed to represent 
our Lord with the head of an asSj by some regarded as 
a mere vulgar caricature directed against a Christian of the 
second century, but possibly embalming a reminiscence 
of some cult such as we have been discussing.®^ 

It is well known that priest-dynasts were a widely spread 
feature of the prinnitive social and religious life of Asia 
Minor/® and we may be certain that the Phrygian princes 
were priest-kings^ like those of the Semltesn They may 
weli have been in tlte habit of wearing the skins of 
sacrideed or sacred animals to indicate communion with 
the deity ; and such theriomorphic cults were common 
in that region^—-Amathus represented in bestial form, 
w'ith huge ears, a pair of stumpy horns on the top of the 
head, and a lion skin knotted round him ; the deity at 
Ibreez, his cap adorned with several pairs of horns; the 
lion-god at Boghaz-keui/® “ We may take it as probable/' 
says Professor Frazer, “ that the oriental deities who are 
represented standing or sitting in huniiari form on the 
backs of lions and other animals were originally indis¬ 
tinguishable from the beasts, and that the complete 
separation of the bestial from the hunaan or divine shape 
was a consequence of that growth of knowledge and 
of power which led rnan in time to respect himself more 
and the brutes less,^° 

To sum up the suggestions which [ have made in 
this paper,—the story of Midas and his ass's ears seems, 
from the geographical provenience of the variants, to 

^ dxi'i, 

W. Smitli, of A niiq-Kiiist-, , [>. t4& > Limcjani, 

Atidsiif m Ihi Light of Rjutnt p. 122 ; Fairat, Lift of 

in A^‘ff p. 94, 

® Fraacr, AdartiSf Atiis, p. 109 tlOte, pp* 1 a jfff. 

pp. 91, 94, 103, lOf. p. 107. 
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have started from the region of the eastern ^gean^ It 
was based on the well-known fact that some people 
are constitutionally unable to keep a secret^—that they 
even suffer physically from this enforced reticence^ 
and that this peculiarity would naturally be accentuated 
in the case of a notoriously garrulous person like a barben 
It was then connected with a half-forgotten and misunder¬ 
stood form of ritual which prevailed throughout Asia 
Minor and the area subject to Mycenaean culture. 

If there be any force in these suggestions^ the study 
of this cycle of tales is another indication of the importance 
of folklore research in connection with primitive thought 
and ritual. 


W. Crooke. 
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A Folklore Survey of County Clare {contin^td fr$ni f. 6 o)h 
XIIl JJfihtthy 

It U unlucky to see the new moon through glass j to throw 
dust or slops out of a house on New Yoai’a Day, aa you throw 
away with them all the good luck of the year; to throw dust or 
slops towards a neighbouring to see one roagpie, or 

SI "weasel” (atoat)j without saluting it by bowing or taking off 
your hat; to go out of a house where they are churning without 
"putting your Irand to the churn," i.g. giving a few strokea with 
the chum ^^dash,” so that you will not the batter; and 

to take fire out of a house^—so that, if you light a pipe indoors^ 
it should he smoked out before leaving. Iron and pins,—except 
crooked pins with the points towards you,—should be picked 
up, and the first thrown over the left shoulder. Ruh your hand 
on wood if it itches or after a boastful speech or speaking too 
confidently of the future; in cast Clare you touch wood twice, 
with the phrasCj " Good word (yr time) be it spoken" after an 
imprudent expression. “ You should bow to the new moon. 
Turn your money for luck after seeing the new tuoon. On visit¬ 
ing a fdend in a new house, you should give some present, 
however small. In east Clare some persons are careful to throw 
a hen or other fowl that has died of disease over the fence ou 
to their oelghboui^s Land, to remove the ill-luck from their own 
poultry.® Others will not wash eggs offered for sale^ as it stops 


'So Dr. MacnBunftiBt Acd otliers- 

* " Scratch it in wood, and it will CDrnc says 6- rhyiTie. 

^ Fractis/^d near Talla, and resulting Ic some C4£es in great ill-WLlL 
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the hecs from laying raane j this is held at least near TuHa and 
Sixmikbddge, but seems dying out near the former place. 

XIIIk Omens., Dreams^ and Bivinaii^m^ 

Omens .—It is an unlucky sign to tneet "a stranger woman 
with red Jtair,'' or a hare, or a fox, when setting out in the 
morning. A poem by Andrew MacCurdu, as already noted/ 
condoles with Father MacDonnell, a Franciscan living in Cor- 
comioe, for the loss of his horsey and suggests that the ^arran 
fell a victim to the evil eye or to the look of a red-haired woman. 
A sign much feared in north-east Qare is the flying of a bat into 
one's fflictf which forebodes sickness. A robiOj a stray cat, or 
a cricket coming into a house is luckyj but some regard the last 
as a sign of death,—though this belief is rare and perhaps 
imported, for ui Dublin the evenfaitliful cricket ” is also a 
death omen. If the right ear tingles some one is praising you, 
and if the left someone is abusing you. If the tight hand itches 
you will lose money, and if tlie left you will receive it, providing 
you rub or scratch it on wood. Any one of these omens from 
itching is good after sunset, and rubbing the right haod on wood 
saves the situation or the money in either case. To get dirt on 
one is most lucky,—the dirtier the better." To stumble upstairs, 
aud to be looked at by a Cat after it has washed its face, are 
signs of approaching marriage. 

Drtams .—It is moat unlucky to dream of church or clergy, 
and, above all, of the sacraments. To dream of a cat foretells 
an enemy \ of a dog, a friend; of crows or filth, riches and 
plenty; of silver, disappointment; and of dirty or stormy water, 
tremble. Cheap dream books have corrupted local belief ao 
much that it is now almost impossible to separate the older 
dream Lore. 

Divinatioti.~^\ have not found many methods of foretelling 
the future^ but the following were of such common knowledge 
that I need cite no single authorities. On All Hallows Eve, 

I remember, before a blindfolded person would touch one 
of several saucers in which were respectively earth, water, salt, a 
bean, etc., symbolising death, emigration, luck, marriage, etc., in 

^Yol. iiKtr, p. 19&, 
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the ensuing year. In the same way a forecast was given by a 
liiigj coin, bean, or red rag in the cake on the same day, and by 
a ring in the piancakes on Shrove Tuesday, On the foruicr day 
also lead was melted and pouted through a key handle into water 
for fortune-telling. The key of a bachelor^s house or room and a 
piece of Tf^dding-cake put under a girl^s pillow produced a pro- 
phecit dreaiu in which she inight see her future husband or lover. 
A slug or snail put under a saucer on a slate or cabbage leaf, 
sprinkled with turf ashes or flour, traced the future loveds initials, 
as did a long apple or orange peel waved thrice round the head 
and then thrown down. “Cup-tossing*" {f.if. cup-tumiag with tea 
leaves) was used, unsuccessfully, by a lady in 3879 to dod out 
the fuiiire purchaser of her fatnily's demesne. Wandering beggar- 
women used cup-tossing for the fortunes of both maids and 
mistresses, and some gained much repute. One of these crones 
showed a sister of mine a rearing horse in the tea leaves, and 
foretold that her dient was about to have a very narrow escape 
from death on the hunting held that day, which came true. 
Biddy Erly, a famous white witch living between Bodyke and 
Feakle in the middle of last century, used to foretell the death ot 
recovery of her patients by a shamrock leaf in some fluid in a 
bottle; if it rose they recovered, but if it sank they died, and her 
prophecies were received with such uudoubting faith that it is 
likely that they worked sometimes their own fulfilments. I 
heard that by a Frotestant servant a key was shut and tied ttp in 
a Bible, its wards on Ruth^s reply when Naomi asked her to 
return from her, the book beicig then svrung and the lepresem 
tative of Boaj suimised from the direction iti which it pointed; 
but this may not have been true Clare folklore. Among the 
country folk crystal-gazing is unknown, and palmistry little, if at 
all, in use, but the more priraitiTe methods have not been put 
down by increase of education, und the warning is still necessaiy 
of the quatrain cited in i sSo^ according to the Qaihrsivi 
Thcifhealh€^igh^ by King Torlough m6r O’Brien, as he set out to 
fight in this county,—"Attempt ye not the prediction of the 
lips; neither in curved (new) moon nor in presage of soothsayer 
put your trust." 
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Most of these customs ate so iFidely spread as to require only 
brief notice, and were notedi before i3i6, by the Rev^ James 
Grahaiue, the cuiate of Kilrush, They comprise tht eating of 
paacalces on Shrove Tuesday and of eggs at Easter; playing tricks 
and ^‘fooling” on April tst; setting May bushes before houses 
bn Old May Day; lighting bonfires on Midsummer Eve^ dancing 
round tbem^ and driving ca.tt]e througli them; beginning Jiunting 
on Michaelmas Day; Haliowe'en practices on October stst; 
midnight processionsj witli music, o-n certain nights in the 
week before Christmas, (which had just been discontinued in 
iSi6); and mummers^ wren boys, and bull-baiting on So 
Stephen's Day.*^ The May bush died out, I believe, during 
the dark years of the Great Famine; I never heard of any 
limit, other than the cLeaiance of the crops, for beginning 
hunting; but, e'xcept the bulbbaiting and the waits, all the rest 
still exist. 

It is well to have to record the dying out of the custom of 
killing the wren on St Stephen's Day, even if it springs from 
laziness rather than from humanity. ‘*Who cares for the birds 
but God!" was once retorted when I "put in a word for" the 
wren. There is probably a very old prejudice against it, for the 
"droleen" stood confessed as'a “little druid” among birds, and 
the ^‘dmid" of Irish tradition was not the majestic white-robed 
priest of the oak grove, but a sorcerer who injured meanly by 
spells, a fee of God and of His servants, but a contemptible and 
impotent one. This feeling was expressed in the contemptuous 
term s^ndrwee (“old druid") for a worthless old man, in nse 
in my boyhood. How far the wren rites have orthodox ritual or 
etiquette is doubtful. Formerly the youth of a whole district 
combined as wren boys, but now they go in bands O'f from two 
to six,® and the wren bush is often a mere branch with a few rags 
and no wren. A structure of evergreens, ia general design like a 
crux unsafit, covered with streamers and with the dead bird hung 

* Mflion’s PatVihiAl ■^wm/ey {iS l€), vcl. ii. 

* Sc^' IX-, litotrL a photograph Cahen on Dcc^bct z^ch, by 

Mis. OCaUagKan Wtitropp of Ccwlteagb. 
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up or in a sort of cagej was tiil lately earned aroundn Therte Is 
still sometinies to be found tolerable danting and singiDg, as a 
break iu the weary succeEsion of stnall begging parties, shuffling 
and playing stupid hufibonecy. The verses tisually begin ^ 

The wraa, the wrcui, the king ot all birds, 

Oti Stephfln^S Day caught in the 

but die next lines are greatly varied 

" Althu^ugb he is. HtEJe, bis famiEy i£ great, 

And (cr So) I pray yair all ladies gflod ChrisLiansJ to give him a treat.'* 

I noted ll^e following haunting Ibes on Stephens Day in 1^091— 

“ Flit your hMid in yuur pcichet and lake out your poise 
And give ua .lamc mcmey to hucy the wrauL" 

Equally melodious were lines in vogue some thirty years ago 1— 

" Wc br&ke bls bonea udtb sticks and Stcnes, 

And give U3 Home mOUcy to get us a drirLk." 

There was anottier form, evidently from an ^‘artificial" source, 
heard by my elder brothers about Camclly, perhaps sixty years ago 
or more:— 

Landlady, Landlady, give ub some cheer. 

Landlady, Landlady, give US some bear. 

If you give m of the best. 

We’ll pray your 30 Ul in Meaven may rest. 

If you give US of the wcise, 

We’d pray it will {vr may) be quite the reverse.^’ 

It was generally believed that St. Stephen had hid in a cave, 
and that bis retreat had been betrayed to his enemies by the wren^ 
Mummers are now reappearing, after a long lapse of lime, among 
the wren boys. 

Another practice which my predecessors often saw before the 
Famine was the carrying of a sort of scarecrow figure^ to represent 
St. Brigitj by women in August about the Clare Castle district. SL 
Erigit*3 rites in some places take place on Lady Day (August 15th). 

Killing an aniiuab Or a goose, at Martitmias and a goose at 
Michaelmas are of te.cent occurrence. On St. John’s Eve I Slave, as 
a child, leaped Over or passed between fires, and been told of cattle 
being forced to do the same. About rS^g very few honfireu were 
lighted, and the custom appeared likely to expirej but of late the 

soroewbaL sLinilar Wren’s cage has been prOCHted far the NfttLlfIia.1 
Museum^ Dublui. 
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iires have been more numerousp Fonnerly bones were saved up 
to crackle as they burnt in the fires, and even when this ceased 
the pronundation “ bone-fire continued. Magical rites con¬ 
nected with milk and butter wcrcj very recently, performed 
aecretly at wells on May Eve (April 30th) as described laierr 

Other annual observances were sports which first included, and 
then lapsed into, mere races. The or gatherings, at the 

mound and inauguration place of Moy Eir (Magh Adhair) lasted 
down to 1S3S, and were still very faintly remembered by old 
people in iS^o as having died out in the Famine years, widi so 
much of the social brightness of the people. I may note that this 
place,—the reputed seat of Adhar, a Firbolg prince, about the 
beginning of onr era,—became the place of inauguration of the 
native princes of Thomond from before S773 and continued so 
down, at least, to 1550. The name Magh Adhair (phonetically 
Moy Eir) at first covered the whole central plain of east Claro, but 
steadily shrank to that of a small tribsd territory, and then, in 
1584 and. 1633, to the two townlands of Corbally and Toonagh 
(Tuanagh-moyree). By 1S38 it was attached only to two fields,— 
** Moyross, or Moyree, parks,”—in the former, and is now confined 
to a single field, ^'Moyars Park,” and to the “rath” or mound 
in Toonagh, across the brook, Notices of the inaugurations are 
numerous from 1275 to T3ii» and occur sporadically from Syj 
onwards. Other and less famous gatherings were at Creganenagh 
(“Fair or Assembly Crag”)® on the bare hill over Termon in the 
Eurten, and at a field iti CaberHiinaun near KilfcnoEa. The latter 
probably gave the name Ballykinvaiga, (Baile cinn-mharghaidh in 
13^0), iri!. “ head of the market,” to the adjacent townland,. and 
may have been connected with the remarkable ring wall, girl with 
a wide abattis of pillar stones, not far distant. Some forgotten 
assembly is commemorated at Eaoty ("Fairs" or "gatherings”) 
in the east of Eurren, Other assemblages will be dealt with later 
under XVI. JPat^erns. 

XV. arid WgH 

Hesitatton in questioning poor people too closely about their 
religious feelings and rites has, I fear, rendered my notes on this 
® Aensch vfSA not mereJy a fair, biat an asaeiflbTy for mtrtyc[iakiti£, coQ' 

SLiltatidn, 
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important subject somewhat bald. The pagan Irish, of coutscj 
reverenced wells, and the famons '^^ing of the Waters ” in Mayo 
was connected with St Patnclt by early biographers.^ With the 
usual wise Cactrulness of the ancient Irish missiouaries all chat was 
harmless was adopted into the new religion^ and the wells lost 
none of their old observances and honour. The dedications of 
the Clare wells form a most valuable record, for, even when the 
founder of the church was forgotten, or a new' patron invoked, the 
wen usually kept the na.me of the ancient local saint. Unfor¬ 
tunately since about 1850 names of wells have been locally 
forgotten, and a re-dedication^ often to St. Joseph, is comuios:i. 
Strange to say* the noteworthy saints Enda and Lucl^tighcrn are 
forgotten at the wells at their churches. The early mediaseval 
life of St. Senan, {Colgan, Viia March)a says that, when that 

saint waG born at Magh Lacha, Moylough, there was no water at 
hand to baptize him,—a rare thing in County Clare,—so he told 
his mother to pull up three rushes, and a spring welled out. The 
tale was still told in The life of St. Mocholleus (Mocbuille 

or Mochulla), about 1141 tells us how that early seventh-century 
saint struck a rock near a lake to the north of Tulla and tliiree streams 
broke out. The well dedicated to him to the east of Loch Graney 
is evidently intended, and iwf> streams still flow from it down the 
hillside. Some have supposed the wells of Tobereendowuy, ("'well 
of the King of the Sabbath*” or, as suggested by Prof. Macalister 
and others, "of the u'orld")*—were dedicated to a pre-Christian 
deity. TobereGvul is dedicated to AibbiU.*^ The flooded dolmen, 
Tobergrania* is named from Firm’s fugitive spouse* “Granny’s 
bed ” occurring also us a dolmeu name in Claie. Among 
Christian dedications w'C have Tobercrohuorludowflu (of “the 
creator of the world”) at Killard, Tober Isa {of "Jesus’^)* and 
Tobemacrohyinaeve Tobar-na-ctoiche-naoimh, of the Holy 
Cross”). To the Virgin are dedicated wells at Diimelihy- 
Westby, Kilroacd.uan, and Killadysert. Of non-local saints,— 
usually, it is probable* late dedications,—we find Sc. John has 

* m the Tnp^-rtiu ei w. Stokes* flniang the early “anriota- 

tious” ofTiiechan. 

^^Masen’s Poffinhial S’UTvey, Pol. ii., Ultder KiCrush Parish. 

” Cf, vol. JiTtj., p. 106. 
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the wells gf Killone and Tromra, St, Michael wells at Kiibrecan^ 
Cappagb (Bunratty) and the Kilmihils, St. Augustine at Kilshanny 
and GaLynagryj, St. Bartholomew at Toberpartholaun in Rath 
(iDchiquin)^ and St. Martin at Moyatta^ Ballynecally, and 
Lemsmea^h. ALL the dedications to St. Joseph are modenjH 
St. Patrick did not enter Clare> bat has wells at Corteen (Kilna* 
boy), Clooney (Buniatty Barony), and Rossalia, The following 
list of wells dedicated to local saints may be usefnl for tefercncc. 
Brmaft (c, 4^0) has wells at Noughaval near Clare Castle (K.U- 
brecan)j Doora^ and Clooney {Buniatty ); Brtfidan (date doubtful), 
at Kilmoon and Farighy (Moyarta); (probably the Abbess 

of Feertish Island, c. 550), Kiltanon, Cappafeeaun, Einnor, and 
Coney Island; Caitrufi (d. 653)^ laiscaltra and Moynoe; Carifan 
(c. 550), KUcredann in Kilballyowen, Kltkredaiin near O^Brien’s 
Bridge, and Kilcrediunadober near Bunratty; Carrifl (doubtful), 
KdcaiTolj where a wooden image of him existed in iSi 5 ; 
of Torngraney (d. 352), to the west of that village; Cifiman anja^ 
JDuach of Kilmacduach (c. 630), Kinallia, Onghtmama (where 
the three Colmans ” probably originate in a confusion of texts), 
Teernea^ X/Ough George^ and Crasheen ; Colitmha of Iona (d. 597), 
Crnmlin and Glen ColumbctUe; (unknown), Kiitoman 

and Tobercornan in Gleniuagh; Crdm; (unknown)^ Ktlcrony and 
Liscrona in Moyarta; Cr^nan (probably of Torngmney, c, 305), 
Inchicronan, Termoncronan,Kil]ol£ennedy, and Corrakyle; 

Kildimo j Kn 4 a (c. 4S0'), Ktlleany; Fachinan (doubtful), Kilfe- 
EOra; Fiannan (c. 6So), Killaloe; Imtr (unknown)^ Killimeri 
Inghtatt (Ch 630), Kilnaboy, Commons, Glenseeade, 

InakcTStown, Ktllavella, Dulich (Templemaley), Kiltacky, Ki i. 
shanny, Agligb, Moy-Ebrickanj Mag own Ballycoiee, Shalee 
(two), CuHaun,. Castletown (Spansil Hill), Dromnmna, and Quin; 
Kirin (not Kieran)* Kilkierin (locally Kilkereen); Kil- 

natnona, Kiifatboy, and Stacpoole Bridge near Miltown Mai bay; 
Lanan (c. 580), Kiliaspuglonane and Derrjmavahagh (Kilmoon); 
LutkHghcrfi (t. 530), Tomfinlough and, probably, Moy Ibrickan; 
Maccrethy (c. 580), Kilmacrceby, Kilmanaheen, and Inagh; 
Mainthin (perhaps *'St. Munehin,^' patron of Limerick), Kiima^ 
naheen; M&dionna (unknown), Feakle and Moynoe; M&chitlla 
(Ck iS2o)j TuHa, Templemoculla (Clonlara), Lough Graney, Lough 
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Breeda, Miltown^ Ktlgorey, Fortanne, Broadford, Trough, S.aJa- 
hin^, Cragg, LAhandau, and Cappavilia, with perhaps, (if not of 
St. Molocus, c, 550), Moylongh, Scattety^ and Carrjfiahoit; 
Molud (c, 620), Killaloe; On^Au, Killonaghan; Sanciaft, Drocfr 
line^ Clondftgad and Kitmale^j Sman (dn 552), 

Iniscatha, Moylough, Iniscasragh (Mutton Isi^nd), Kildogher, 
CarroTT (Kilmaduan), Erribul (Ofiddati), Kilahannjr, Killaaeena, 
Cooraclare, Kilcredauu^ and Drim (Quin) j Tola (c. 65 Sh Dysert 
O’Dea and Kiltola j and f^oydan or Br&ighd^on (unknown), Kil’voy' 
dao, Corofin, and Kihaughtis. 

Foixfirs .—The Ordnance Surzn^ Z-trlfers raendoa the 
foliCmmg 1 —Gleninagh well, which has- a hfteenih-ceutuTy welU 
house or “tarty/’ cured sore eyes; Tober Cholmaiot above 
OughtmaniA churches, sufferers from “ the pearl,” the films failing; 
off the eyes at the third washbg; St Maccicehj^s well, near 
Liacannor^ eye troubles, which, were also cured by St. Inghean 
Baoith’a well near Kitshauny (even then nearly deserted), Tober- 
moghna near Clooney (CoTcomroe), St. Senan's well on the clife 
south-west from Kilkee, KLilcrony well near Carrigahoit, Tobencuan 
in KiltrelHg near Loop Head* Tobershcaau in Moyfadda^ the 
Virgin's well at Templemaley, and Tober Isa at Corlact Glebe 
(Bunratty). Toberontasha, (“well of the relic’' or, as some say, 
“spectre”), id Kihnaley was shaped like a coffin, and delicate 
children used to be laid On their bucks la it.^*- The black mud 
which gave its name to Tobetduff cured sore eyes and swelled 
limbs. So did Sedan’s well at Kilkee; horrible to tdl, the 
devotees,—'down to jSyj, at least, when a washing-tank was made 
outside the well-house,—used to wash in this, the only supply of 
drinking-water for the then fashionable watering-place. Tobet- 
lachtiis at Kihieriaona, cured several diseases, its "day ” being 
March i^th. Eyes were also healed by the well south from 
Newmarket-on-Fergus, and by the wetted moss of St. Mochulla’s 
well near Tulla (the moss being put back to complete the cure). 
The latt^ well is said to have avenged itself, about 1780, on its 
landlord, who had dug away part of its enclosare, by rendering 

“Libraiy of the Royal Irish Academy, Mbb. 14B 23. 24, (Co. Clare], voIb. 
i. and ii. 

^ OninaKCi Snf-u£y Lel'fsrs^ (Co. Clare), v&l, i,, p. t 
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his SOFT and daughter imbtctlCh The son sorvived till 1S53J and 
no other members of the family were affected after the ^ell wag 
restored.The Newmarket we 31 indignantly removed itself to its 
present site when “ a dirty woman washed her feet in it," and it 
also gave her the complaint it usually cured. So, also, when the 
holy well above Oughtmama^^ was offended, it closed, and broke 
Out lower dowrr the hillside, as the Sruhaunanaeve or “saints^ 
stream,” and the water of Killone well refused to boil. The 
Cunninghams, living near it, spoilt thEir cooking by using its 
wateij though they knew it would not boil." John Windele tells 
of other resentful wells in Cork and Kerry; for example, the well 
at Labba. Molagga. (Cork) ran dry when a woman washed her 
clothes in it, and at Maunaholtora the well near a dolmen tail dry, 
and its water refused to boil.**^ The Irish “Nennius” tells a story 
of ducks that could not be boiled because the water would 
not get hot while they were in it In the last century a woman 
who drew water from a well and saw it did not boil found a fish In 
It She took the fish back to the well, and the water then boilE^d 
without any difficulty. The naud of the dolmen or “ well" of 
Tobergrania at Eallycroum cured sore or short-sighted eyes, and 
that of the bullaun or basin at Kiltinanlca churcli near Cion lira, 
did the same. The well of St Michael at Kilmihil was once 
powerful. Father Antliony Eruodtn, a Francistan and author of 
a history of his orderfull of curious particulars about Clare 
before 1540, tells how “Lady" Mariana, wife of Thomas 
MacGomoan, of the autlior's kinsfolk, liad in 1632 long suffered 
from gout. The Archangel appeared to her in a dream, and bade 
her go to his church and dig where she should see rushes growing 
near it. Aided by her son and Derniot (yQuaely, the parish 
priest of Kilmihil, she found the well and was curedh Many other 
persons got similar relief, but there seems no tradition of any cures 
by it preserved among the people of Ktlmihil. 

is right, on visiting a well, to make offerings of 
Mrs. Coniiors at Fortanrit 

Psfououuced OoEht-maw-ina. It is * weird fipat with three audent 
charchea iu a grftssy basin on tht flank of a lenaced hill of bare grey Hmeabyne, 
“Windelcj Mss. KoyaE Irish Academy; Eorlftse, DoI^jk of Irslaxii, 
vol. in., pp, 

Frepu^KOitiiutti Caiholisif. Fifiei, 1^65. 
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small objectSj only of valne as homage. Rag offerings are naturally 
most freqticiit where there is a “blessed bush" at the well, btit 
they are frequently htiug oa a bramblej, or even, on the Atlantic 
coast, kept in place by stonesr Rags abounded, with other offer¬ 
ings, at Gleninagh, at least till rSggi, being tied to the twigs of an 
old elder bushh They were hung in quantities on the stunted old 
hawthorn at OughtmSma well, aod were found at Tobersraheen, 
at Aglish graveyard in Ogoneno, and on the large faUen hawthoro 
near the basin at iCiltinanlea. They are often accompanied by 
rosaries, religious medals, neckiaces and ribbons, broken or whole 
plaster and china figures and vessels, and glass, buttons^ pins, and 
aailG. Such objects are abundant at many wells, such as the 
little rock well in Glensleade between the largest Bemeens dolmen 
and the road, KLllone altar, St, Senan^s well near Kiltinaolea 
(Plate XI.), Fortannfi, Xilseiiy, St. Lachtin'e well near Miltown 
Malbay, Kilcredauo, and a weU of St. Inghcsn Baotth (stopped 
by a too lealoue Protestant, but recently reopened and dedicated 
to St, Joseph) near Inchiqntn lake. The almost disused dolmen- 
well of Tobergrania had io 1893 two rude crosses of kths tied 
together, buttons, bottles, glass, crockery, and a coin.^® In 1SS9 
Kilfarboy well near MiHlown was frequented on Sundays and 
Thursdays by sick persons, and abounded in such offerings as bits 
of leather, crockery, and blacking pots. (1 am not certain whether 
this note refers to St Lachtin^s well or to one near Kilfarboy 
church.) China and pebbles have been offeied at Kilcredaim 
in a cleft beside the Shannon estuary, and pebbles placed in the 
“^Font” of Doughnambraher in central Qare.^^ 

Thos, J, Westorpp. 

(^Ta de eoniinued.) 


A Few Norwegian Pjioverbs. 

The following group of Norwegian proverbs has been select&d 
by my good fticiad Captain Kinar Sagen, of the Fifth Regimeat 

“ Cf. view of well and its oRtringH, ^ IrssA 

Ser. iiin, vfl], iv., S?. 

“See Plate iv,, p. 
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of the Norwegian array^ Tliey come from various parts of the 
country, and aie mainly typical of farm-life. They were befit 
translated into Lowland Scots, but the following plain English 
may suffice. The burning question in Norway during the past few 
years has been the relative value of the literary language and what 
is called JLandimaal^ or country speech,. The former is practically 
Danish, and does not represent the speeqli of the people, Zands- 
fnaal as recognised by the an±a(rities is an attempt to preserve 
iu a uniform speech the innumerable excellencies of word and 
phrase which have come down into modern dialects from Old 
Norse. It is one remove firom any one dialecb but lies very close 
to all. It partakes of the pliable and practical nature of Old 
Norse. It is infinitely richer in resource than the literary language^ 
which ekes out its poverty with foreign words and phrases in a 
very ungainly manner. 

The LaTidsmaat party is strong in the land, though bitterly 
opposed by the professional classes, especially of Kristiaitia. 
More and more books are being published in and tlie 

leader of the party is Arne Garborg, the poet, whose works, 
especially Haugtussa, give an intensely characteristic representa¬ 
tion of Norwegian country life. 

Captain Sagen himself is an ardent worker in the cause. His 
special aim hitherto has been the introduction cst La^idsmaaiii\t<y 
army orders^ in place of the bombast which is so often quite 
unintelligible to the man in tbe ranks. He has issued a Dictionary 
of military pbiases. He speaks and writes only Landsntaal^ on 
pnnciple, and it may be inteiresting to quote from his letter to 
me covering this list of proverbs. 

rt bad m«g ^endiL nokie ordt^ki. aeuder tier ei liti samling. Det er 
korkje av dci beste ell^r jv del klenastt Men det heist daa iakje so faa 
sanoin^ar, mykje marosanit cif dai og so. Skrifti mi er desvarre inkje god 
AA lesa. Men eg voEiar like vcl De skynar del Det maa vist Annaat i 

tvstindtal av Slike Ordtoki her i Lamdct. Mea dei er ingen .itad samla allc 
saaian. Det skulSe v^ja forritnekg aa sjaa ci santling av vaar bcsLc freverbs. 
DcL hjg mykje livavrsdciTn ofi livsr&ynsJa ^Symt 1 deim. Men aiheidet nutd 
nonsk maa], norske ervemunne, morsk sogv, florskc ordtGki, norske fomleivdet, 
« enfio bcrie 1 Ein baiDidom. Her er enno vldsveimte vidder aa dyrlcja. Ijg 
sknlde yntkja De kuciJe dona cit og annat godt korn mellom desse ordtdki.** 

"You asked xne to send some proverba. I send herewith b . little cglteecion. 
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They are neJEber the best nor of tho StiQ they ooDtadn not a few 

truths, and they are ipeiy amesing too. My fftltiQ| ts iiot easy to read, I am 
9oriiy to SAy. But ah the aaai^e I hope you will undetstand the greater pam 
There must be Lh0U£and& of sacb prq^'CFba here in the land. But they tiave 
ncucT heen collected Aflyffhcre. It would: Be inccieBtiii^ to see a floitfictioo 
of our best proTerbs, Much life^vri&dom and. life-eaperience lie hidden, in 
tbem. But work on Norse ipeechK folklore^ stories, proverbs* amJ antlqiiiticB 
is Stiil in its inraney. Here arc still vast tracts to open ap. I oaidd hope 
that you mij^ht £nd one Ond-abotbci true grains among tbeSe proverbs.’' 

Tr Den som hai hundj han slepp a ^olv. 

He who has a dog, need not barfc hiO]self. 

s. N^r htisbonden gjeng or hflgsetet, set katten sig uppi. 

When the inastex leavei the high seat, up jumps the cat. 

3. Husmanns hage kann og beta blomar. 

A cottager’s ganden also can bear flowers. 

4. Det er ingen so hog, han ei tai tSygja seg, 

Og ingen so l^g* han ei mi h&ygja seg. 

There is no one so tall that he has not to stretch himself* 
and no one so small that he has not to bend. 

5. Holing or vel hbyfande men lite goytnande. 

Flattery listens well, but remembers little. 

6+ Det er betre tort kaka enn infcje smaka. 

Better is dry cako than hainng nothing to eat. 

7. Ein kann vel vera kar urn ein inkje segjer det sjdly. 

One can be a brave fellow, even if one does not proclaim it. 

S. Det er hetre a fdda ein katt enn mange myser. 

It is better to feed one cat than many mice. 

9, Det vil hardc kilar til harde kubbai. 

Hard wedges are needed for hard tree-stonaps. 

10. Ei hona og ein katt hOyrer husot tiL 

A bouse needs a wife and a cat 

IT. Det hostar d sitja fyre gjest og gangande mann. 

It costs money to be obliged to receive guests constantly. 

j?. ICui gjeng aldrj so langt, at rova ei fylgjer mod. 

A cow never goes so fat that her tail does not follow. 
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T3* Kui vU inkje httjra at hdyet minkerr 

A efiw will not hear that the hay is dwindUng away. 

14- Dec vil mykje til 6 . kveikja ein kald ^re. 

It is hard work to kindle fire on a cold hearth. 
i 5 ^ Mdteleg kvilt er ingi tid spillt 
Rest m reason is not time lost. 

16. £in kann inkje baade ansa og ro. 

One cannot both bale and row, 

i7h Ei fager bnid treng lite sknjd. 

A fairfhride needs little finery. 
iZ. Ein skal bryggja so ein hev noko tiL d tyggja. 

One must brew so tliat one has something to chew. 

19. Ein stor huskap treng stort beite. 

A large stock needs much pasture. 

20. ELn kjtm inkje djupare enn aat botnen. 

One cannot fall deeper than to tlie bottom. 

3 r, Dct er oftft dygd i bur der ingen tnir. 

There is often virtue where rio one would think it, 

a, Etlertanken er god men fyretanken cr betre. 

Afterthought is good, but forethought is better. 

23, Fattgfnanns foring er altid letL 
Poor man^s luggage is always light. 

24, Der fanden inkje er s:]oIv, der hev Iran sveinarne sine. 
Where the devil is not present himself,. Ire has his young 

fellows. 

25, Ein kjem ikfcje paa fjellct med flat veg. 

You can’t climb a mountain by a level road. 

36. Det er vondt aa fijuga vengjelaus. 

It is hard to dy without wings. 

27. Tri gonger flutt er som ein gong brennt 

Three times' removing is as bad as once burnt out. 

aS, Ein (ger ikkjeretta foten langet enn felden rekk. 

One must not stretch the foot fmrtber than the bed“ 
covering (of skin) reaches. 
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29. Stor fugl tarv store 

A big bird needs a big prej'. 

^Or Deci sona vtl fylgja naar b^TCQ bles f*r fylgji i andronen med 
He who would follow when a fair wind blows tuust follow 
in a head-wind {Eit. take part in the against^rowing), 

314 Dftt er betre aa vera fyre "var enn fitter snar. 

It is better to he waiy beforehand than smart after. 

32. D’er logi soiti ddmer, iokje doitiarfin. 

'Tis the law that judges, not tlie judge.. 

334 Ein gap treng god lukka. 

A fool needs good luck, 

34. Dec skat vera gatd milEom gode graunar* 

There must be a fence between good neighbours. 

35. Dec er besCe gsflvaj som inkje ventar attergaava. 

The best gifts are those whicit ejrpect no return. 

36. Geiti er ikkjs god aa gjerria fyre {pr inne). 

A goat is not easy to fence in. 

37. Di meir ein bannar geiti di mcir trtvst ho. 

The mote one curses a goat the more she thrivES. 

3S. Kvardags gj'est feer kvardags helsiog'4 

A weekday guest gets a week-day greetingh 

39. Det er o/te ei tutr gtein p&a eit grdnt tre. 

There is often a withered branch on a greert tree- 

40. Den aom lyfter hamaren for hdgt, han slser 3kakt» 

He who lifts the hammer too highj strikes too clumaily. 

41. Heime er hunden djcrvaste. 

The dog ia boldest at home. 

42. Det ec dd heilt holamiUom. 

Anyhow, it is all right between the holes [of an old 
garment]. 

43. Helgarplagg vert ei gong kvardagsplagg. 

Holiday wear one day becomes weekday wear. 
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44. Hjelp et altid god so nset soim i giauEacfatet, 

Help is alwa.j5 good, except in’ the porridge-dish. 

45 k Mange hogg felk store trser. 

Many blows fell great trees. 

4^. Haar horai er av er det for seint i stanga. 

When the horns are oflTj it is too iata to butt 

47h Hugen dreg halve lasset. 

Mood draws half the toad. 

45. Jfaar hugen er god er fotan letth 

When the spirits are good, the step is light 

49. Det kann ingen sin lagnad fly. 
ffo one can escape his fate. 

50, Eitt larnb er lilen buslcap. 

One lamb makes a small flock. 

53, Ein leikar SO lenge med katten, at em fssr kjentie klome. 
One plays with the cat until one feels the claws, 

53k net er lite lEv i den som ddyr av store ord. 

There is little life in him who dies of big words. 

53. Ein fser ii’ikje skera Ijoset so hardt at det sloknan 
One mast not trim the light so closely that it goes out. 

54. Den som skal Ijuga lyt hava godt minnen 

He who would lie must have a good memory. 

55+ Ein fer log fylgja eller land fly. 

One must follow the laws ot flee the land, 

E, E, Speight. 


Fiftv Haus^ Folk-Tales ^ { continue ). 

37. Tht Origin of ths Crow. (A.) 

A Certain King was always saying to his son (that he) was not 
his own soUk As for the son he was like him. He (King) said,— 

p. 70^ lOH/flf dianghts (a wflJMtnown game). 
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" Let him be taken outside the town and killed. He is a baataid-^^ 
As for the hoy (he had for) his friend the sou of the Minis ter.“ 
When the people of the town had gone to the bush, they cut off 
(one of) his hands and shewed (it) to the King, and said they had 
tilled himn A female leper came and foond the boy lying dowOj 
(and Said),—“Who is this ann of Adam?'” She retnrned home 
and drew some water and fetched {it)^ and washed (the stump 
of) the hand, which had been cut ofh Then she licked (it), 
and it became as before. She sent him in front, and they went 
home. He grew io knowledge and in strength, and became old 
enough to have a house of his own. She made a house for him 
(to live in) hiinselfj and he mairied the daughter of an Ant He 
found some traders, and got them to go to his father. Now it was 
said to him,—'■'See he (the son) has married the Ant’s daughter.” 
The father sent to him, and said, (it was) not tlie Ant’s daughter 
but the daughter of the King of the Thicket (whom) he should 
have married He began to cry, and cry, until the leper came to 
him and asked him, and said,—“What baa happened to you?" 
He said,—“My father says I must marry the daughter of the 
King of the Thicket." She said,—'* Is that all tha.t has happened 
to make you cry?" She took (some) money,® and went to tlie 
thicket to. arrange the marriage. A woman was brought, He 
sent to his father, and saidi-^“Lo, he bad married the daughter of 
the King of the Thicket also," Then he (father) said,—“ It is not 
the daughter of the King of the Thicket be should have rtitrricd, 
but the daughter of the Kng of the Water.’' Then the boy began 
to cry. So the leper said,—■“Son of the bouse of rny master, 
whatever troubles you? Tell me." He told her. She went iuto 
the water, and found the King of the Water, and said,—“I have 
come to visit you (am your gnest). I hear (that) you have some 
daughters, I want one. I have a son." * He called bis 
daughters together, and said,—“Choose the one who seems best 
to you," She chose (one). They went home together. She 
married them. He went and sent to his father, and said he had 

^Thc order of precedence of the officials varici in different (owns. See 
Robinsnn's dictioDary. 

* Marriage ie of Doarfie by a modiEed form of purphaLac. 

♦By adoption. 
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married. Then the said,—“It (should) not (have been) 

the daughter of the King of the Water, but the daughter of the. 
King of the Heaveoa.” The boy commenced trying. He kept 
on crying ontU the leper cajne, and said,—''‘What has he done to 
you?" He said,—“ My father says 1 miiat marry tl^e daughter of 
the King of the Heavens,^' She said,Who mil taJte me up 
there?" (who will mount to me). The Wild Cat said^—*'Catch 
hold of my tail, and I will (that I may) take you to the Heavens,’* 
She ascended, and found the King of the Heavens. She said,— 
■“ I have coide to (see) yon. I have a son, I lieard tliat you had 
marriageable daughters.” He aEsembled them, and said,—‘^Come 
and choose/’ They were indeed fifty. She took the eldest, the 
heiresa of the house. The King said,—Count out your money, 
and take her.” They came to the house, and they were married. 
The boy sent the news to his father. He said,—‘'(It should) not 
(have been) the daughter of the King of the Heavens, but the 
daughter of the King of Agaddas.**^ The leper went to the King 
of Agaddas, and said,—“ I have a son at home. Give me your 
daughter (for him).’* He said,—“I shall not give you the girl 
untEl I have seen your son.” She went and brought the son. He 
(King of Agaddas) said,—''Very well. Put them in a strong 
room for a fortnight. If he does not eat any com, he will be her 
husband.” They entered the room. The door was shut on 
diem, and locked. Every night the boy’s mother used to bring 
him food and drinking-water. The girl did not know. She 
(leper) used to enter softly and rouse hbn. When he had eaten 
and druuk^ slie would take away the calabash. They reached the 
last day of their ooufinement, (when) she (girl) said,'—“1 notice 
the smell of corn," He sald^—'‘Where would I get it? It is 
kola uuc.*’ Wlien night came, she said,—“TO'day I shall lie in 
front, close to the door,'^ The leper entered and roused her. 
She thought it was her son. She got up, and plunged her hand 
into the soup. She flicked her hand against the wall. She did 
not see the leper, and said,-—" You are eating com.” He saldj— 
“Where could 1 get (any) In this town He did not know the 
leper had roused her. She said,—“To-morrow you will die, you 
will be hilled.” He said^—“Oh, all right, kill me, (but) where 
^ Agaddas or A^dez u the c^ipal^l of Air (A^beti], 
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could I get (any), GEmbia?'' They went to sleep. The leper 
went to the other (ooe) §ide^ and roused Tier sonj and he ate the 
food. She went and tetiamed (to her) hoiise^ and groutid up 
(some) holas* aud brought a. lot of tfie water,^ She returned and 
caught hold of the girFs hand, and poured (on it) kola water, 
(and) she washed the boy^s hands. She went to the wall where 
the girl had tlicked the soup^ and poured kola water (there). 
When day broke the house was opened. She was sayEng,—Ec 
has eaten cofn. Open the door.” When the room had been 
opened and much koia water had been found on the waU^ she 
(girl) saw (it)i and said after all it was not com but kola, (So) he 
was her husband. He took hcr^ and they went to their house. 
So he sent the news to his father. When he heard he rejnaiiiei 
silent. ■ Then he made an alliance with the pagans. They canie 
and Surrounded the son’s city. The son was inside the house 
(when) he saw the piagans liad surrounded, the town. So he arose 
and found the Ant’s daughter^ and said^—“See, my father has 
come to make war on me ” (brought me war). She saidj—Had 
yon not better go to the daughter of the King of the Thicket?''' 
So he went to the daugliterof the King of the Thicket, and said,— 
“Sec, my father has come to make war on me, and I do not know 
what I shall do.^’ She said ^—** Will yon not go to the daughter of 
the King of the Heavens? ” He went and knelt,^ and said,— 
^‘What shall I do now (to-day)? See^ my father has come to 
moke war." She said,—" (Is it) your father who gave you being?” 
He said,—“Yes.^ She saidj—“Go to the daughter of the King 
of Agaddas, will you not ? ” He started and went The daughter 
of the King of Agnddas was sitting in a chair. He said,— 

“ Gimbia, may your life be prolonged." He said,—See, my father 
has come to make war on me. He has allied (hitnsdf) with the 
pagans.” She flickod the pErspiration from her brow, and said,— 
“Conquer them, the useless pagans,” He said,—"Eut not my 
father and the son of the Minister."® They all died, all these 

* In which they weie soaked, 

f Me must have feJt in a fii cci have done this, fcm the opposite is usually tlie 

casE. 

^ The Sa(rlrikin AgAcldas ScEmS to have retired dr died (as they convenientLy 
do in tftl'S), and Ihe bvy and his bride to have ioheriLcd the land. 
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pfifrple (pagans). He went and brought his tktber and his fnendn 
He brought a robe, a cap, and a turban. He saluted his father, 
and gave (him them). He gave (some to) his friend also, a robe, 
a cap, and everything. He took his father to the door of the 
council chamber He drew his sword, and a^ked the people, 
saying,—If a man hates you, what is done with him ? ” They 
said,'—“He should be killed.^^ He took his sword, and cut off 
the head of his father. Then the turban fell off, and rolled itself 
around the neck.® It arose up (in the air), and became a Crow, 
and called,—Da J da f da E ” (son, sou, son). 

3^. TAg Wi>7!iaff and sirangt (B.G,) 

There wns a certain widow who had no husband, and the first 
wl^o came to seek her in marriage was (no one first came except) 
the Lijard. He was always coming and wanting to marry her. 
Then the Mouse heard the news. So be went to her, and said,— 
“As for you, may God curse you, Is there no one who wishes to 
marry you except the Liaard?*^ Then she said,—Wliat’s the 
matter with bim*^ (what j$ to him)? Then the Mouse said,— 
“Oh, he is blind. He cannot see at nighttime.” Then he said, 
—“If yon do not agree, (and say that he) is not biind^ when he 
comes to-morrow, and wiien he is about to go home, keep him and 
say * Oh no, wait till after sunset/ ” So the Lizard camo> and they 
(were) talking, and talking, and talking (until) evening w^as almost 
come. When he saw the son was about to set, he said,—“ Iss, 1 
must go home," TJien she said,—“ Oh no-, do wait (leave). In a 
litde while you shallgo.^' So he waited. liVhen the sun had set, she 
said,—“All right. You can go home.” So he said*—“Very well.” 
When he hiid gone outside, he began stumbling and gnopbg. 
Before he had gone about twenty paces, it became dart. So he 
found a grassy (spot), and lay down (put himself there). So he 
slept there, Iti the early morning the woman said,—"Now let 
me go and follow his footprints. The Mouse said he was blind. 
If he be blind, he will not have reaciied home."^ So she (started) 
walking, and walking, and walking, until she came and saw him 
lybg down. Then she said,—"What has caused you to sleep 


^This nCoOdUts for the white breast. 
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here since yesterdays ? “ Then he aaid,—Iss^ when I left you (my 
leaving with you), 1 was not feeling well " (my body was not 'svdl), 
Then ahe said,-^—“ Oh indeed J The news that the Mouse told me 
is true. Do not ever come again to my houaei Blind man,” As 
for the Mouse, sl^e wanted hiiiu Then tlie Rooster heard, the 
news. So he came, and said^—may God curse you, is there 
no one who will marry yon except the Mouse, a tliief who cannot 
go to tlie market? ” Then she said,—“ Oh, really, is he a thief?” 
Then he said,—" Well, if you doubt it, when to-morrow comes tell 
him to accompany you to the market.” So she said,—^'Very 
So the Mouse came, and they were talking, and talking, 
and talking, when she said,—“ Kow I want you to escort me to 
the market.” Then he said^—“Oh no^ I, a Mouse, since my 
great-great-great-grandfathei did not go to the mark&t, shall I go?” 
Then she said,—Oh* come, Mouse, yon will not be seen.” She 
brought a small basket and poured out the guinea-corn in it, and 
said,—“Yon may get in here. I?fo one will see you," So ahe 
wcntj and when she had gone and reached the middle o£ the 
market, she opened (it). Wlien she had opened it, the people of 
the market said,—look at the Mouse, the thief. Kill him, 
kill him, kill him." And he ouly just escaped. Then she said,— 
“Oh, the report of the Rooster was trLje+” Then he wanted her, 
he the Rooster. Then the Elephant heard the news, and came 
and said,—May God curse yon. Will no one marry yon except 
the Rooster” (your rnatriage only to a rooster)? He said,— 
“ He is a waster who cannot do any work.” He said,—"Well, if 
the Rooster cqmes, yon tell him that.” WTien the Rooscer had 
come, the woman said,—" Now listen to what the Elephant said. 
He said you are a waster. You are not able to do any work.” 
Then he said^—“ So the Elephant spoke thus ? " He said,—“ Re 
is iiselesE in spite of his siae. Whatever work he can do, I can 
do." When the Elephant came, she said,—" Have you heard 
what the Rooster said ? The Rooster said you are useless is spite 
of your size. TiVhatever you can do he can do.” Then the 
Elephant said,—“He is lying.” Now' tliere was a rubbish hole as 
mde as a large house. So the ESephant collected wood and grass 

“The is n&t usually used for guinea-eorn, tnit there seeiws to have 

been some in this onei 
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and threw them in, and said>—“ NoWj let the Rooster come and 
take them out.” Whea the Rooster had come> she awd ^-—" Now^ 
as for the Rlephant, you see what work he has done, (but) he sap 
you are to take them out." Then the Rooster smuTinoaed all the 
fowls, and they came and pulled out all die wood^ and threw out 
all the grassi. So the lubbiah hole became as it was before. Then 
the Rlephaat came, and the womau said^^—“ Now, you ace what 
the Rooster has done.” Then the Elephant said,—^'Very well 
To-morrow, when the Rooster comes., tell him to-morrow we shall 
fight, he and I.” When the Rooster had come and heard (this), 
he said,—"Very well. Let each get his relations to help him.” 
So the Elephant went and summoned all the beasts of the forests. 
The Rooster also went andsummonedall the birds. Thentheycame 
to the battle-field. The Hawk (or Rite?) said,—“I am general." 
The Hyaena was told off to see if their army was drawn up. Then 
they said,—" Now, Ostrich^ you go ahead. You go and sec if their 
army is drawn up.” Now it happened that the Hyiena was comings 
the Ostrich also was coming, and they met and saw each other. 
The Hysena said,—"Oh, Ostrich, is your army ready?" And 
the Ostrich said,—"What about you? Is yours ready?” She 
(Hyffina) said,—“Yea." Then the Ostrich said,—" Go back and 
tell them. I will return and tell mine." When the Ostrich turned 
round, the Hysena saw the flesh at the bird's hack, and she 
felt greedy and said,—“Ostrich, wait. Let us have our little fight, 
yon and I.” The Ostrich said,—Very well. You beat me three 
times, and I also wiJ) return (the blows) three rimes." The Hysna 
came and beat the Ostrich three times. The Ostrich got up and 
said,—"Now" let me return (the Wows)." She came and beat her 
with her wings, she kicked her with her feet, she pecked with her 
beak. The Hymoa said*—"Thaffs three tlmes.'^ She said,— 
“ Oh no, that is only once." She again pecked her with her beak 
and pulled out her eye, and then she said,^—“Let us return.” 
The beasts of thelforest, when they saw the Hy^na without an eye, 
said,—"What is the matter?" She said,—“Do you see my eyes 
have been plucked out? We are not able to fight them (their 
war)," Fear had already got hold of her. Then they said,— 
“Come, let us go." They arrived on the batrie-groimd at the 
same time (ooe mouth). Then the Rooster said,—“Let us give 
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battle.” Then the general of the birds came and saluted the 
Hoostei. They came (closer?) to fight He took a stting-bJind 
and a fovVs egg, and flew to (sought) the Elephant, acid broke the 
egg OD her head. Then the Hawk saidj—“The Elepliant's bead 
is broken \ The Elephant^s head is broken J" The Elephant 
touched her head with her trunt, and said,^—■‘^Oh dear, my head 
is brokenThen he (Hawk) threw tlie string-blind on her, and 
saidj—" Her bowels are coming out t Her bowels are coming 
out!” When the beasts of the forest came and saw (this) they all 
ran away, and the Rooster went off home. Then he said,.—Yoa^ 
O Hawk, I shall give you a present for fighting so welL When- 
ever my wife gives birth you coite (keep oncoming) and take one. 
That is my present (or obligation) to you.” 

39. T/ti and th& (M.) 

As for this (boy) he and bis lather lived (were there) witboqt 
any luck, even up to the time when the father died- The 
father had no property^ (He had) nothing but a coat of bash 
So the hoy ran away, and went on and on in the forftsh Thus it 
was when a Dove came and perched (near), and said,—"If now 
you children^® of Adam were done a good turn, wo-ujd you return 
an evil one?” Then the boy said,—"(As) God (is tny witness), 
I should not do (so) to you/^ Then she said,—"Very well. You 
will see I shall give you riches. If I give you riches, I give you 
wives,- r make (you) a large town which has no equal (its likeness), 
(biit)^^ if I come I shall eay, ‘O Wearer of the coat of bast, 
O Wearer of the trousers of hast, O Poor One (son of poverty)/” 
she said, ^*(1 shall gay it) even untL it (comes to) cen 
times." He said,—^‘Yery well, I agree,” So, as she was about 
to leave, she gave him a town, she gave him slaves, she gave him 
hOEses, she gave him wives, everything she gave him, all ■ the 
dwellers in the town she gave him. When she had given hiin 
(these) she dew away. As for the women of the town, two were 

The uju^t msaning is until or ns soon buE both euc inuppfOpliiUie 

here. 

FIlubE, although evidently addicSStJ to the boy. 

^^The ^'hac" is awkwajd. The condition ls evidenlly that he KUist listen 
quietly to hex iireoltfi fbr tien days. 
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the wives of him, the chief. Council meetings were always being 
held before him. Then the Dove came and said,—"O Wearer 
of the coat of ba.sh O Wearer of the trousers of bast,'* she used to 
say, *'0 Poor One."' He used to say '"Urn.” Always (was this 
done) even until nine days were gone. Then on that day, when 
dawn came, she (Dove) said, '^O Wearer of the coat of bast, O 
Wearer of the trousers of bast, 0 Poor One.” But he remained 
silent. Then the chief wife said,—‘MVhat kind of tiling is (this) 
which is always bothering you?" He refused Co answer, he tlie 
chief! So the wife (of the house) hit the Dove. When she hpid 
hit her, she (Dove) flew away from the town. But she took away 
her town, and left the boy wiili only a coat of bust. 

40 . Thi Most Cuiming of sU thi Birds, (B. G.) 

A Wlute-breasted Crow, a SmaU Wood-pigeon, a House Dove, 
and a Btd-eyed Pigeon were argoing (argued), Tlie Dove said 
she was more knowing than the CrO'W+ The Small Wood-pigeon 
said he was more crafty than the Dove, The Pigeon said she was 
more cunning than the Wood-pigeon. So they said ,'—** Well, let 
each state (what) liis knowledge (is) that we may know,” Then the 
Crow said,—'* If a man Is standing ypright," she said, ^'if he stoops 
and bends, he is going to do evil.”^^ Tlien the Dove said,—- 
'*We]l, is that ad you know, O Crow?'^ so said the Dove, She 
said,—“ But beware of one who is eating a dum-palm nut,” She 
said ‘*Why?" so said the Crow* Then the Dove said,—Ah, 
does not one who is eating a mit Stand upright? What if he 
throws the nut whEcli is in. his mouth at you?" Then she (Crow) 
said,—*‘'Ah, I have shewn my knowledge. Now you do yours," 
So she said,—“ Very well, I, my craftiness (is such that) I am not 
to be caught in a trap.” Then the Wood-pigeon said,—“1 also 
am not to be caught in a trap,” Tiien the Pigeon said, " I also 
am not to be caught in a trap.” So then they said,—“You, 
Dove, to^3lay you will go and peck at the threshing-place where the 
boys make a trap." So she came. When she had come, the boys 
made a trap in the chafl! So she came and began pecking, and 

^ “ Shamm " it pcssihly coined from AtteD^rwM, though (he fitoiy teller said 
not, but tbit h Came finiii shim.” 

"to lihoot,” 
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pecking, and pecking, when the trap caught hen VVhen it had 
caught heTj the boys ran uj? and took her out Then the Pigeon 
said to the Wood-pigeon,—“I say, is that the kind of cuutiing the 
Dove has?^ Then he (Wood'pigeon) said,Ah, loot here^ 
^Ve have aeEu hers. There remains mine and youts.” So the 
Pigeon said,—■‘*Yety well. Tcr-moiroiy, O Wood-pigeon, yon will 
peck,” When he had com*, be began pecking, and pecking, and 
pecking, when the trap jm-E caught him. When ft had caught 
him, and the boys had come to take {|loose) him (out), he flapped 
(his wings) and escaped. Then, he went and said to tEie Pfgeon,— 
"Z only just escaped today.” So the Pigeon said,—Really, 
Wodd-pigeon, have you and the Dove no sense? Wait (until) 
to-inoiTCTv. (Then) come and you will see (what) cnuniiTig (is)." 
When day broke, the Pigeon and his wife were going to the 
tbresbing-place to peck, The boys came and set the trap, and 
scattered guioea'Com inside. So, wheti the Pigeon alighted with 
his wife, they (began) eating gQinea-ccrni, and eating and eating 
until the Codfc-pigeoD saw the trap. The Wood-pigeon and the 
Crow were above watching, and saying,—“The trap will catch 
him" (her). When the pigeon saw the trap, he said to his wife,— 
^‘Lahidi,^® fly away. There are feathers on the ground heTe."^'^ 
So they went off boop," and ffew upwards. Then the Crow said, 
—“Truly the Pigeon is more crafty than we.” You know that, if 
A Crow is there, if you bend she will fly away,. That is the 
knowledge she has, ■ . 

4J. Tht Wild Gif and tkt Coik. (U, G.) 

The Wiid Cat and the Cock. They said they would be friends 
(make friendship). Then the Wild Cal said,—-“Where shall 
I find yon?” So he (P-ooster) said,—“Here you will find me,*^ 
So he (Wild Cat) said,—“ Yeiy w^ell. To-day at midoight I 
am coming so that we may talk.” SOf when midnight came, 
he came and called,—“Saidu* Saidu.”^® The R.ooster did not 
answer; he had told him it was his name. He (Wild Cat) again 
called,—“Saidu"; the Rooster did not answer. When dawn 

^ Name of girl bom on a Sunday, 

Where tht nthir birds had been caughL 

All ihese wor^s are sup]>oaed to represent the cry a wild a.1 Hiakes* 
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citme, the Hoostet flapped his wings,—Fuk puk and 

said,—“'Who is caJling Sddu ?” The Wild Cat saw that day had 
broken, (so) he ran away to his hiding-place. In the evening they 
again met, so he (W'ild Cat) said,—How (was it) I came (last) 
night and was calling you, and did not hear you?" Then he 
(Rooster) said^—*‘'Ah, I went to the bedroom. I was sleepy." 
So he said,—''Very well. To-day we shall talk. Do not go 
into the house.’* So he (Rooster) said,—'^Very well." So he 
(Wild Cat) went away. When midnight came, he returned, he 
Came, and (began) caliingt—*‘Mabayh Mabayi/^^ The Rooster 
did not answer. He again called ^—** Mahayi, Mabayi.” The 
Rooster said,—-^'WJ vd is calling Mabayif^® Then the Wild 
Cat said,—“An angry one, an angry one” (thing of ajiEer),^^ 
Then he (Wild Cat) said,—“Are you not coming oitt?“ He 
(Rooster) said,—“Mo, (not) until the moming." So, when, dawn 
came, the Rooster went,—“ Onkkakalike, chikkakalike, chikkaka- 
In the evening again they met, and the Wild Cat said,— 
" How is it that I came last night and called you * Mabayi,* 
and did not hear you?" Then he (Rooster) said,—“Oh, no, 
I certainly replied,” He (Wild Cat) saidj-—“Very well. To-day 
we shall talk. Do not enter the house.” Ho (Rooster) said,— 
“Very well.” They were playing, and playing, and playing, when 
the Wild Cat squeezed him. Then he went " Kurait.^i® Then 
the people of the house said,—“Who is it?** So the Wild 
Cat said,—“ It is we. We are playing." Then the Rooster said,— 
“What kind of play (is this), so (fierce that) I drop dirt?" Then 
he (Wild Cat) said,—May I touch this red on your head 
and taste it?" When the Rooster bad put down his head, 
the Wild Cat twisted off the head and ate (it). Then the young 
cocks (began) saying, a little way off,Friendship, friendship.”^* 
The Wild Cat said,—'■'Friendship for what?" Then he took 
the fiesh of the Rooster’s body, and took it into the bush. From 
that time the friendship of the Cock and the Wild Cat was ended, 

A. J. M. TitEllBARNE, 

{7b 3e 


rejineEtiit the sciui^s of the rooster. 
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iMiDiAir Folklore NoTESf III.i 

Ths; following notes are based on matemls kindly supplied by 
Mr. HaUiday Sparling. 

The p/ a God .—The highest peak of the Shevaroy 

Hills in the Salem District of the Madras Presidency is the scene 
of an annnal rite, in which the Malayalis,—not an aborigmal tribe, 
but a group of Tamils, recent entiigrants to the hill counliy from 
the Plains,—celebrate tlie marriage of their tribal god, Sarvarayan^ 
with the goddess of the Ca-uvery riyer. He is supposed to be the 
deified spirit of a famous leader of the tribe. His nhrine is a 
rough structure of granite slabs, rudely carved, and beneath it 
there is said to be an underground passage to the river Cauvery. 
Such stories are oAen Cold in connection with such marriage rites^ 
as in the case of Muebak Hani.^ After distnbutiun of food to the 
poor, the priest brings out the images of the god and geddess 
from the temple, and installs them in cars highly decorated and 
covered with wreaths supplied by enthusiastic vctaricSr They are 
then carried to the summit of the hill, where they are received 
with showers of coco-nut water, plantains, and rice, which are 
poured upon them to the souad of drums and trumpets. Then 
the goddess is lifted from her car to a litter on which she is 
conveyed to the hill peak, whence the river Cauvery is visible 
Here the chief priest, amidst the solemn ahence of the people, 
recites the marriage ritual. At the conclusion of the service the 
worshippers raise loud acclamations, and the goddess iis conveyed 
back to a caim on which the image of the god has been placed 
From this point the cultivated lands of the tribe are visible, aTid 
the deities, as their glances fall upon them, are supposed to 
fertilise them with their blessings. We may compare with this 
rite of marriage of the god a similar ceremony at Eoghai-Keui 
(Frajer, Adonis^ Ostris, snd ed., pp.,ioE ft s€g.)y that of 

Dionysus with the queen-archon, and of Zeus with Hera, (Farnell, 
Cw/A qft/if Grffk Tol. v., pp. 217 it vol. 1., pp. 184 ei 

stqj ); and the legend of the Minotaur and Pasiphae* (Miss J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegcmina to ths Study of Gnek PeN^ofi^ p. 48^). 
{M&dras ZIVhw, June 4, 1908.) 

'For II. BCC Tol. Et., pp, 4S2-5. 

* CrOOkc, Fopitlar aTtd FatMorty and ed., vol. ii., p- m- 
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ObsirvcLncts at the Hindu Ntw Vear.^lti south India- Vishii^ 
the Hbdu New Yeac's Dayj falls early in April. There is a genenil 
belief that the prosperity of theooralng year depends upon the first 
object which the householder happens to see on that Toorning 
when he walces- Oxen^ a- cow, gold,, silver, coco-nuts, flowerSj or 
vegetables are auspicious; oil, firewood, a cat, or ashes are in¬ 
auspicious, Accoidingly a careful luan takes precautions to select 
the lucky articles, known as Kan\ and places theiu in such a 
position that his gase is safe to fall upon them when he wakes, 
[Madras JUmeSi April 15, 

Hi/d Spirits in ih& Konkan. —In the Konkan, that part of India 
which lies on the south-west coast, there is a general belief in the 
existence of goardian field spirits, known as Rskhanddr ot "pro- 
tectersn^^ They live in a busli, the stump of a tree, or a heap of 
stones on the boundaries of the fields, and they are propitiated on 
the night before reaping begins with an ofifering of boiled rice, 
vegetables, cakes fried in oil, lampblack, and bangles, the gifts 
being arranged to suit the wishes of the spirit, which may be of 
either the male or female sex» The spirit may be stolen by some 
nnalicious resident of a neighbouring village, who removes it to his 
own field, with the natural result that, as the crop of the original 
Owner diminishes, that of the thief flourishes- In some villages 
there are persons who make a business of abducting such useful 
i5pirLtSH When a spirit has been stolen, the remedy is for the 
Owner to visit the field into which he believes it to have been 
enticed, and to induce it by gifts and promises of worship to take 
its seat on a leaf of the yam plant, and then to hasten back n^tth 
it and install it in its original hgme^ The control of these spirits 
IS the business of the Gavftkdr or village headman, who, when the 
tiine comes for manuring the rice fields, heads the procession into 
the precincts of the field spirit, and opens the season by plucking a 
leaf from the spirit^s tree, a feat which he alone dares to perform. 
He alsOi takes conunaand in the ajimial sacred hunt, and ofiers part 
of any game which has been killed at the village spirit's shrine. 
He also undertakes the duty of expciling evil spirits from the 
villagen Tills rite, known as Hirka, is done twice in the year, 
before and after the rainy season, on the first occasion the spirits 
being driven towards the plain of the Deccan, and on the second 
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into the sea. He entices the Sfjirlts to enter 4 leaf tray which is 
filled Tpith offerings acceptible to theoi. This he Jirst lays before 
the shrine of the village spirit, and then starts carrying it to the 
village boundary, followed by a tncuial of the village beating a 
drnrn and carrying a cockr As he passes through the village site, 
the women of each house go througli Uie form of sweeping the 
spirits out of thetr houses, and their departure is hastened by 
flinging near the door some live coals and water. At the village 
boundary the cock is sacrificed by cutting off" its head. The head 
is buried in the ground as an offering to the village earth spirit, 
and the remainder of the flesh, with the offerings which had been 
placed on the tray, are divided among the leading roembeis of 
the procession. {Tkn^s €f Indin^ Oct. 3, 3907.) 


W. Crooke. 
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Calentiab. Customs of the British Ibles. 

PPh jo, 14.) 

The Committee appointed to carry out the scheme for the Folk- 
Lore Society's oew edition of the Calendar Customs portion of 
’Brand’s have procured copies of Ellis’s edition 

of Brand, Honeys Day B<ifok^ Tear and Tadl^ Baffk, 

and Chambers’ Bef&k of which are in course of being tut up 
and pasted for collation, to form a franiework into which to fit 
additional matter. The Council has made a grant of two salvage 
copies of each of the publications of the Society containing 
matter relating to any part of the United Kingdom, wiiich will be 
collated in like manner. 

' The Committee have already' received promises of help in 
various ways from Lady Gomme, Miss Edith F. Carey, Mias 
Roalfe Cox, Miss Eyre, Mr. F. G. Green, Capt. Bryan Jones, the 
Rev. C. Swainson, and upwards of twenty other members. 

They be glad to hear of more workers, whether aiembers 

of die Society or not, and especially (a) of more correspondcDts in 
Scotland, and (^) of readers who would undertake to examine and 
make extracts from local serial publications such Etniaf^d 
N&tis and and Middlesex N. end Qr, I^orihamptffn^ 

shir& ]V. and Q., and D^rby and Q., and SAropsM'r^ 

JV. and Q., ByigvniSt and many others. 

These are the most pressing needs of the momenh Anyone 
who can help in these or any other ways is requested to write 
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TREE NEAR NINCt CHSNG, CHIHLI 


Tfi fad f>. 2]2, 
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to Mrs. EanfcSj (30 LainboHe Hd., Loadan, N.W.)^ wha will 
forward full particulars aad instractians. 


HttNRY B. Wheatley^ 
Charlotte S. Buhne, 
Arthur R. Wright, 
Mary M. Banks> 


Tbe 

Brand 

ComniiEtee, 
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Institut Ethi^ooraphiqite Imterkational ue Paris. 

Several leading French ethtiographcra, with M. J. de Morgan 
as President, propose to establish a new Society under the title 
of ‘^Institut Ethnographique Intemiatioual de Paris.^ It will 
deal with the subject of human culture in all its branches. It 
proposes to establish a great Musre de CivilisationJ!, and will, 
for the present, be represented by the well-known J^evue d^£fAfia- 
grafiAtg ei‘ de Soeish^ie. Uitimately it is mtended that the 
Institute shall publish a series of Menwiys^ This great project 
will, it is hoped, receive co-operation from English scholars, whu:j- 
are invited to coramunica-te with the Secretary, M. M. G. 
Regelsperger, rue la BoStie S5J Paris VIIF, 


Chinese Treisworship and Teiai ey Ordeal. 

In Jtmet 1906, was reproduced in F&lh£Gre{^. 190) a photograph 
of a tree near Yung-Ping-Fn city in Chihli province, sent to 
me by my friend the Rev. J. Hinds, then of Tongshan. Through 
the kindness of the same friend, and of his colleague, Dr, Baxter, 
I anj now able to present a print of an old willow-tree (Plate Xl.}, 
which is still an object of worship, and stands by the side of the 
highway within the borders of Chihli and abont iS li (fs. six 
miles) from Ning Ching. The tree will probably not remain 
much longer a conspicuous object in the landscape, as it k quite 
dead, and is only held up by a section of the lower tnmk.^ Late 
last autumn some people burning incense to it set it on fire, 

^ Aj this p:tgc IS goang to press, I have icccl’ved s letbcE telling me that the 
tree was hlowo Jown last Spring. Ptohftbly, ss ia Other like ciies, it wiU be 
eiipkinod that the treMpiiii Tt'oiovfid before die fire to another homt 
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so that the trunk: is now, as visible m the phqtdg^raph, Bcaired 
and blackened. The neigbbouritig buildings are shiiDes of local 
gtiardlan spirits (T’n Ti) or village gods. Some references to 
Chinese tree-worship will bo found in Johnston's Li&n amf Dn^n 
in N&rfhsfn Ckinii^ pp. ^77’Sir 
The following cutting of a native paper's extract from the 
China Daily Ntws^ of a date between March jith and April igtti 
last, seems worthy of record* (The spoiling and punctuation of 
the cutting are followed exactly.) 

A. R, Wright* 

'P' CHStfVUAW, Marrh tlr 

A Not ov XaouBLEs. 

Two days south of here in the Black Miao viKage cf Panghai, wc have 
a missl&u Station whtre Mr- iluJ Mra, Powell ha.Ve resided for two yeaia. 
They huve just told me a most interesLiug incideuC 

EiKetitly, one of their helpers Was away for a visit to his hoiTne. When 
he retuTficd he eiicused himself for being behind rimn by saying theifie had been 
a ■'brath^cuoldng’ in hls vlllsgt Whta asked when he raolnc he said there 
had been a quarrel which was settled by cnahing broth. The quarrel started 
between two women- A certain young s^'omaa was in the habit of visiting an 
elder woman ► one day the elder wtnnfttl said ‘ I don’t (ihe yo« to come here. 
Afber yon were here once my busban-d died- Another visit was followed by my 
sun’s deatbr I bcileve yoa bring us bad lack and I want you to keep 
away.^ Neediest to say such an accusation aroused great hustility tod some 
trouble ensued. Finally, one of tiie youn^ woman’s party uJlercd to vindicate 
her characticr hy the broth-moking test. 

A day WAS appointed And a great crowd gathered Co see the trLal- A large 
cauldron was hrou^t out And set over a rudely prepared (ireplaoc. Into this a 
mess of millet was put to boi l and an axe^hcad was hid lo the bOEDOm of the 
canldron. When the contents began tc boil, the young woman’s chEunpiOn 
stripped his Amt bare. His daiy wos to reach down into the boiling porridge 
And snAKh out the axe-head with his naked hand. If his skin were blistered, 
then the young woman’s CAioae was lost j if not, er honour was vindlcatedi 
Each side had also wagered A stake of some Tls. 

To snatch out the aic-head was the work of ftd instant and the man’s 
hand and arm came out uninjured the scalding bath. It whs dear 

tbereiore that the young lady was not the minister qf bwd litck* 

This is the hrst Instance of trial by ordeal I have met with in ChuiA. 


about 6Ss* 
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Ths BBAV'ER and ** Founbatjon SaCRJFJC^'^ 

The sa-calJed ‘^fouiuiatEon-gacrifice" is a custom whicTi* in 
certain formsK is found among different peoples la various parts of the 
globe. The itena cited in this brief note may have escaped the 
attention of those interested in the oHgin and cJttcnsion of tlie 
practice in question. In his accotint of the Shashwap Indians 
of British Columbia^ in the SixtA iAe 

Western JVihs of (Brit. Assoc. Adv*Sci.X p* gs. Dr. Frant. 

Boas says: 

They hclEEVc that the heavier,, when constiueting its IdUs cide of iit$ 
and hUiiM it under the dacn^ that it may bect^me iiroier and not give 
to floods," 

This seems to be an aboriginal belief, arid not one due to contact 
with the Tvhites. This being so> it is interesting to mquita ifj in 
Europej where the beaver was once so plentifiil, any similar beliefe 
are on record. Is it possible that such beliefs regarding the beaver 
could have been anterior to the customs and prajctices embodied 
in the ■‘^foundation-sacribce"? The attribution of certain actions 
to animals may sometimes have led to the carrying; out of rimElar 
ones when human beings were engaged in the performance of 
things of the same kind, building, etc, 

ALEXAHUJta F. CHAMERfiiAIM, 
Clark University^ Worcester, Mass. 


Burning EldeR'Wood. 
p. 24.) 

I picked up the following item about a month ago. A gentlt^ 
man who has lately purchased a property about six miles from here 
(Weyhilh R^^r Andover), said to his keeper last autununt '—" ^ 
think we will grub up all those elder-trees in that copse. They 
are biggish trees, and the bavins [faggots] we get out of them 
will sell for more than it will cost to do the job.” “ Gawd bless 
your silly souM” replied the keeper^ '^folk won't buy them 
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banViDs! They dursn't bum 'em if you ga^e them away,—they 
don^t want the dsTil down their cbimblej'S ] ” ^ 

191:. IL M. Heanlev. 


Hollv ton Whif-Sjock 5 . 

(Anfi, p, j3.} 

In one of the eighties'' of the last centur}^ I was at Barnet 
during the celebrated horse-faiT. Holly sticks were being sold. 
One seller was a magoificent old gi]5sy woman,—a veritable 
Meg MerriliK. She must have etood over six feet She wore 
dull brown clothing, brightened by a mi and yellow- handkerchief 
about her throat. In her hand were several of the sticks ; peeled, 
if I remember rightly. I was told they were sold iri, the fair every 
year, and used in driving the animals bought. 

M. PfiACOCK. 


Parish Gleanings tj-hom Upton St. Leonard's, 

GLOHCESTEESiri HE. 

In an interesting pamphlet called Parish Gk&ninp fr&m Up ton 
St GUn^^iskrskire, the B.ec£or of the Parish, the ReVn 

E. C. ScobcJl, gives some account of the history, le^gends, beliefs, 
and customs connected with this village, which is situated at the 
foot of the Cots wold Hills, about three miles south-east of GlouceS' 
ter. The following cKtracts will be of interest to folklorists :— 

CJflTy putr was held -pn the first three Sundays after J^iy 5th, old 
Midsammer Day. Stalls with cherries, gingcr*brcad, etc-, were placed near 
the Xing’s Head, and previensLy near the charch. People assi^mblcd 
neighbnaring places, sports, wrestling matchcE, etc., were held, which in- 
Tolv'ed disorderly scenes. 

David Honris (died I904^ aged described ho^w tlie mea of Ercctroth ” 
fjtr) and Whaiddon eame t& attack we.-’’ " We met them with Ottr fists And 

with sdelts, and the hioed did dow; it wa.H like WaierI(>o ]]] Upton. Sorcie 
ccnstables tvaS there, but they w4s no gged of.” This was in iS^O, and IS 
atill remembered at Xrooktberpe. A similar scene took place id when 
men came on parpo^se to wreck the stsills. 

^Cf. Notes and Qnefiei, IsC S.> voL v]L (*£53), p. * 7 ?- 
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Possibly the may haTC been rac[aL EfOolLtciorpCj by ti'tt tcriti 

^’thorpe,” was (I DAniih seufeinfinlrr In (hat peirisli is a Danist 

term. ♦.. (p. S.) 

At Briatol Fail ip the mitirer, cakes ip tlte shape of a ptg &tfl sold,, .. 
Tbc Fair at last bcOamc an abirscT discontinued. 

Such piUish feuds, as refericd I30, were comman \ the Uptun Club was otlce 
attacked at dinnern. TTity may hitve ariseti frotti the sirong patuchia!,. or trLbal 
instincts prevalent, wbicb objected to people, especially bridc-s, being taken 
frunti the parish, or from soma Liadidonat biood lend. Tbc custatn in the Forest 
ofDeamvhich draws a nope across the road in fiBnt of a Wfcdding putty, points to 
ittLsj the oiigif] of "best mao” seems to be an honour for having secored the 
bride. Jp former days any person coaming to live in (Jptgn was cniicd "a 
foreigner the tertn wias espccLally applied to anyone living uQ file Otber 
side the Severn. Snmc people ftre SUid to have atterded a ctiurcb pear, but 
were told “foreigners were iftot wanted." fp. 

Hiring at ^Dp was unjil recently commonr It IS remembered by a 
person living in igoa, aged S 4 , that A wotnon. went to tbe M&p with a bolter 
ronud bet neck and sold berseir. 

When servanta weie hired,, money was ^ven termed “the eatuest." 
ip. IQ.) 

“ ^ttrftirtg- the .SSfWrVrw^tfn ” was a West of England costom known here, 
Tbe object was to ridicule ^ man beaten by bis wife.. . . Tbe cfEgy of the 
offender was first placed “uudtr Piulncl:,” i'pS. ITl the Found* apd a shilling 
WK& paid for its release; it was then burnt. Fcgple now' Jiving describe it. 
(p. iOri 

Rough music, or “tanging” was ooettmon, especialiy at weddings if the 
hells were not mne-, and for certain O.EenceS agsiiast the public ccmscienet 

In tUsS the following rcsoTntion was passed in vCSttyi—" The piartiue ef 
wssembiing with a rough band to the annoyance of individuals and distntharice 
of the public is an evil which O'Ught no longer tfi he unffered. Thfg mcedrig 
therefore pledges itself to use its utmost power to di^sutirage and put au cud 
to such practice if again attempted....” 

A key was beaten on a ahovcl or Some such noise m&de fo tang bflej; the 
idcA seems to have been to give notice to neighbours, as the owner Irad the 
right to follow the swurm over any ground* perhaps also tn attract bOcS. 

The word "tang^' atiiJ survives in " taJigin^” a bell. 

A bell in tbe parish was rung after harvest at 5 a.cn. to let people know 
they might go Iq gican ur lease. Many would be ready to Start. 

The Curfew 01 perhaps the Compline Bell WEi rung nt S p^irr. (p, H.) 

A custom once priv.^iied of asking gills on New Year's Day* snuging j 

“Blawe, bltwe, bear well* 

Spring Wflilt in April, 

Every sprig and every Spray 
Bear a bdshel of apples'agsdnst 
JlcKt T^’ew VKi'd5 Day.” 
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The idea was that tiLgh winds were gaDil for tbe trees by mowing the roots, 
(p, 12 .) 

Mis, G- used to pJant bmnS ftff Irffh Frankis afc the TarSOrta^e^ now tKie 

Rectcn7, When th? ’work was done, she said, had a raic whip-cat” 

(tju sapper and ifames)^ " especiidly ' hunting- the slipper/ ” (Cp. Bean-feastj 
cp, TipCaL Probably “cat” is diat. a piece of wood ; piclting pp WMd is 
described as " chatlingt” jp. 13,) 

TAe O^tJi-Field Sytfim eJcLfitfiil here dtl I Sg?, 

The title of oeruiin plots of land ail]«l '‘NO'Man'e Land," or, aa in Upton 
Str Leotvard^S, ^‘Nonuan’s Aene," looks bset to archaic tirnOa.. , , There 
is a tree marking a place in Uptnn leferred to in former surveys of the parish 
as ** Gospel Beech,” and another aS Gospct Oak.” {pp. 25, 30,) 

TSe Afe^ia la said tn alfEct trees and animais. It Is held that pigi should 
be killad under w lising nioon or the baonn will not " plim,” ir£- swell 1 in the 
pot. Wood cat then, too, is hetieved to last longer in the graund, and seeds 
sown then to grow betler, and trees grafted to be marc sitcccaafgU Rushes 
for candles in Scotland were thus galheiedr This is rfffcrrcd to 3n Dx, John¬ 
son’s Tour in the Hehridca,” and in Evelyn’s Sylva.''’ fp. 12.) 

An old woroan named Cole, who kept a school at Bond End, In the timber 
house, was much resorted to, to flure tlnush in children. She hnd a fornaula 
of incantation, and IcuChcd the moutb, said to he with boraa. 

Another person, Comfort Whatley {died 1S57J is said to have done the same. 

To cure shingles, wheat was planed on the biaekstnkh’^s anvil and then 
applied. 

Warts were cured by a black snail being placed on them, pricked with 
bkekthom as many times aS (here were warts to be touched. The sltitl of 
the Snail was then hdllg on the tltcm bush; nc one was to he bold, it was to 
be kept " perdu.-” (p. la.) 

TA/ had its stories. It was nut believed to he migratory: it wa!i 

remarked, He go abread, not hc; hc he too Isu^y to fly froul OnC parish to 
another.” The bird w^ supposed to hide in granfiries and hollow trees, A 
story runs that one cold night n log of wood was placed on the fire, and the 
family party sat round it. The leg blaacd, when the smng cf the cnckoo WM 
plainly heard. All jemped up, the shefp-dog barked, bat before the leg 
could be Split the bird was burnt Lo ashes. IL was Etrongly stated that the 
song was heard, (p. 

The following is a conversation with a firiend; allem nctieed (hat 

when the “Ayqnilt” hoJIohi ^^wccE, wed,” w* giets rice. If yen listen to 
them you HU hear them speck quite plaim “wet, wet.” They^vc b«n holloh- 
ing very loud, this last d’y or two, and see what rine woke jgpt. They hollohs 
as (hey files along.” 

The birds were Woodpeckeraj probably the Lesser Spotted speties ; perhaps 
so-called " Ayqnils ” from their beak, which horea into, treesi—French aiguille, 
aueedle, (p. iS.) 

Long years Ago a certaio ^iiss Nichclls hanged herself, and her ghost was 
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saJij lu hftnJit hrr h erase. Twelve ghost-lAyejs caiae Jind ]*id tlie gl’jM.t at 
midri'^hl under Lhc hcarthstcraa. (p. 14.) 

Sayitfg^rl 

** He’s tievsT happy ItiJifis lie's mEscrablci” spealdoj of & gnTmlili ng person, 
''A nimble penny ii worth n slow sixpence.” 

He slirrald have criughed mot'e befote he did iL” 

Within a squirrel's jump,” 

* ‘ Tlie furder off Lhc better (on tod upon. ” 

Argument against a ptirish banquetThem as tomes won’t remember 
Itj them as don't won't forget it- ” 

“As cold as mattonj” said of weather. 

‘ ’ The dog hir the man, the cat for t be wnman,'' referring lo tcSpecLLve 
duties^ 

As sure as God’s in Gloucestershire/’ wa.? a coramon proverb, pichaljly 
arising from the number of mnnasteries existing in this Oonnty. (p. S,) 

Margaret Burne. 

Loynton H-ili, Newport, Shtvjpshirer 


Plaving THli Wer-Beaet. 

(¥01. xxl, pp. 3?L-4). 

Since I wrote the account of ^?sam which was 

published in Fi^lh^Lors^ Mr. R. J. Wilkinson’s pamphlet on Ma/ny 
A^nustrrttn^s^ has apptar&d- It contains a brief description of tlic 
same thing, and gives the verses sung tii the similar goat game. 
Besides variants I mentioned,, Mr. Wilkin&on speaks (p. it) of a 
liutm nfsa (deer^ a* present time nothing more than 

ordinary hide-and-scek, but said by Malays to have originated in 
tlie possession by the spirit of a slaughtered deer of a party of 
Itunters who omitted to propitiate it in the usual way (p. i). 
Compare with dits the Stnghie Dyak who at one time was 
*' running about the woods in a state of nndity, makitig the 
noises and imitating th* habits of a deer, of the flesh of which 
animal be was supposed to have eateo."^ Some sudi tnadnesa 
is one of the penalties supposed to be incurred by Dyaks who eat 
forbidden flesh.® 

^ F-M.S- Govcmrififlnt Pre.R.i, Kuala Lutnpur^ 

* Lofw* in Ling Roth, of S’ftrwWti etc,, vol. !.> p, 

* S. St, Joiin^ Lt/i (n the FeresH tf the For East, vol. i, p. ya, and Hose la 

Lifis ej>. eU^t v&L L, p. 33^1 
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The same game exists in Javst and Sumatra. Dr* Siiouck 
Hugronjc ^ describes how^ among the Sundanese in Java, boys 
are made to assume the diaractcristka of a monkey or a. peacock. 
The inethod is just like that of the Peninsular Malays,, except 
that sometimes the fumes of incense are employed. In Acheh„ 
too, he tells us that animals are similarly imitatedi especially the 
common ape, the coco-nui monkey, and the elephant* He gives 
for the ape game a quite untranslatable formula, obviously con- 
bected with the second of those which I quoted for the main 
Aatttu mumng. As the latter makes excellent sense the otlier looks 
like a corruption, and may indicate chat these games were imported 
into Acheh from a region where Malay was spokeu. 

Malays arc perhaps exceptionally sensitive to hypnotic influence. 
This seems to be indicated by the strange mental or nervous 
disease called which is not uncommon m certain districts. 

Amonst them, too, fits and trances readily take the form of 
possession by a spirit called iarsgndr A young man* otherwise 
absolutely sane, may have a seizure in which he shouts, sings, 
and whistles, and shows a well-marked double personality* When 
the demon has been expelled, or he wakes up after an interval of 
natural sleep, he has no memory ofwiiat has Cfccurred, 

Swinging as a method of attaining an abnormal mental state is 
also used by the mamng of Borneo.^ 

I suggested that, when the boy is recalled to- ordinary con- 
sciouEness by tlie sound of his own name,^ we have a case of 
obedience to pre^suggestion. But the form which the suggestion 
takes is probably an illnstration of tlie very common idea, met 
with In various forms among the Malays, that spirits (of dangerous 
beasts, diseases, die dead, etc.) are readily summoned by the 
sound of their names, wherefore such names may not be spoken.® 

* T^s AiAsAnasst Eug. Trans,, voL 11., pp. 206-20?, 

^/.J?.A.Sr [Sit'aiis No„ iq pp, T4.3-r53 j Sir T. A, Gw,°tte:uliuii, 

Malay SkitchtSf pp. 64-S2. 

Crciclter and Pertwim in Ling Ro&, cli ., vot i*, pp, 385-179. 

^ Cf. Sfccat* Ma.ia.y MagUy p. 465. 

if ft tiger may be near, a Malay speaks of “ The Hairy One,” ** The 
Striped One,” “ The Chief with the Mg^taches,” etc. Sraftllpoi h^enyallf 
ef-ofiglaii {f* the good man's sicknc*^ ”)* and in Borneo penyoi^ in hiaJt 
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In this case tlie bo/s own preper may he called back 

and resume its place, while the hanfu swwjcij^ departs- 

J. O’Matt. 


UNLUicii^y Meettmgs. 

(Tol. p. 22§l vol. Kt.j p. 222.) 

The belief that an accident is likely to liappen to a collier who 
persists in going to work after meeting a woman on his way to the 
pit is still sttoug in the Staveley and Eekington districts near 
Chcsteriield (Derbyshire). I irerified an ioatance of the belief 
being acted upon during the week ending Occ^ Sth, igio* when a 
Staveley collier went back home after such a meetingj although 
greatly annoyed^ because, as he said, he could ill atford to lose 
work. Some colliers now refuse to Cum back in such a case, but 
the belief has been, strengthened by local discussion of a recent 
serious injury in the pit to a collier on the very day on. whidi he 
had encountered a woman on his way to work. 

T. E.. Lonis. 


iayt* royal ^iseass.,’^ or fruit deknesa”), (Cbamhiis in Ltng Roth, 0^ 

<it. f TOl. h, h T>u> ml nsuri e of a bunted cieatutb must not Le meutiDned, 
no doubt lest it should attract the vogwe influericffi which 

protect even the most defencelcsj creatures of the jauglc aud the ucean. ^The 
similar rules which bind tin minciE and seekicjs for camphor, eag^^ewiOod, ctc„ 
(Skeati Malay Magic, pp. 2^+, 21 a, 20&, etc,), are doubcksa eittensions of the 
same idea. The eiplaJifttioii that the name of a tiger or a bear is aroideJ 
thruagb fear or respect wcuih quite ingnSicicnL 
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Die ZAUBHROABENh Erne veiglftichsude miirchen-untcrsin;tuiig. 
Von A^^:TI Aaene. (Journal de la SocicC^ Finncujugriemie 
XXVII.) He^sisg/ore 3 Soc. Finno-ougrienne, 1909. Large 
3 vo, pp* 96. 

The authot of this monograph has selected the cycle of tales of 
the Magical Gifts for his special investigation. He has drawn his 
circle rather narrowly, and has limited himself to the study of 
those tales in which cither three, or two, or one magical gift 
appears,”Conaisting mostly of a table or tahle“c]otb that provides 
food, OT an ass that provides gold, and a stick that beats the 
cheating host, who is then compelled to restore the gifts which he 
has stolen from his unsuspecting guest The gifts are mosdy from 
supernatural beings, either out of gratitude for kindness shown by 
the hero to some one near and dear or as conipensation for loss 
sustained dirough, the agency of t]dg supernatural being, crops 
destroyed. Mo Aame groups the tales concerning the magical 
gifts according to nations, taking the Finnish, Russian, Greek, etc., 
separately, and he nent very skilfully tabulates the gifts according 
to the tales in which they occur. He then ejiatnines each incident 
separately, and tries to arrive at the primitive fcrm from which 
have been derived these talcs, the eitistence of which he proves in 
Europe, Asia, and to some e^ttent also in Africa. It is interesting 
to note the aHnities which correspond with geographicalpnoxTmity; 
the tales of nations that live dose to one another, Finnish and 
Russian, agree more dosely even in details than the versions found 
among other nations that live at a greater distance from one 
another Mr. Aarne has, however, with all his diligence, been 
unable to cajiy the investigation much further than this systematic 
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grouping and attempted reduetiDn to a pridnitLve foriD, which 
according to Mm contained three g[fts> later on reduced to two, 
and then dwindling to one. He has an inkling, howeyeij. that 
the Bubjecl is not by any means ejthansted by the mere study 
of the folk-tales gathered in comparatively modern times from 
the mouths of tlie people, and it may be mentioned that, 
though his reading is extensive,—proof of it appearing in the 
long bibliography appended to the volume,—it has by no 
means covered the whole ground of the existing material, for 
there is a goodly number of collections to wliicli he does not 
refer. He endeavours to follow up the literary variants (pp. 5 S 
juy.), but these are limited to Basile^s J^Ktamerone (I, i,), 
a Georgian tale, and a Mongolian Ule from the SiddAi-kur. In 
spite of these limitations he arrives at a very singukr and dehoite 
conclusion as to the home and origin of this cycle of tales] he 
dismisses the Orient, although there are many variants in that part 
of the world, and, by a somewhat confused argument^ he comes 
to the conclusion that die tale originated somewhere in the south 
of Europe, in one of the Mediterranean countries, and that It has 
been conamnnicated to the northern and westeTii parts through the 
intermediary of tlie nations of the Balkan Peninsula,; from this 
centre the tale has migrated to Asia, and found its way to India. 
But tliere is no cogent reason given why the reverse may not liave 
taken place, if. that, originating in India, the t^To may have 
migrated thence to the Balkan peoples, and then spread over 
Europe, as most of these tales have done. 

It is a ptiy that the author has not followed the matter ap a 
little further so as to arrive at a better understanding of the history 
of the tale, for it should not be studied in isolation. It is no 
doubt a further development of older tales, some of which have 
been iu great vogue and enjoyed exceptional popularity during 
tire Middle Ages, I refer specially to the well-known story 
of Fortnnatus (Dunlop-Litbrecht, p. jfyS, No, referring to 
Graesse and to a number of other parallels), and also to the 
famous story of Jonathag in the Gesia Roviatwruvi (ed. Oesterley, 
No, rao, and the literary references to it, p. 731)^ Tl^s leads us 
to the other cycle of the Three Wishes, of whidi Fmtaw^ron^ I, 3. 
is one of the best known variants, and the large literature given by 
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Sameau in his wotk on J^ajry Tales (pp. S 56-63). If 

Mr. Aame had extended hia mvestigation beyond the narrower 
cycle of the tale of the Magical Gifts, and liad taken into considera¬ 
tion the large amount of material available for the comparative 
Study of the cycle> he might have hesitated to draw a. hasty 
conclusion from insufficieDt matetial On the other bandj it cannot 
be denied that the worlt of compiling and comparing these tales 
among themselves has been satisfactorily done by Mr. Aame, 
which makes this monograph a vatuable contribution to the 
comparative study of folk-tales^ 

M. GAaTitR, 


Faunte kt Flore PoFunaitiES de la FRA^rctoc^loMTlf;. Par 
Ch. Beauquier. a voISh (Collection da Contes et 
Chansons Populaires, XXXll-IIIh) Paris; Leroux, 1910. 
Pp. 405, 403. 

The author of these latest volumes of the well-known French 
series seems to be a very careful student of his district, for, besides 
these two volumes on the fauna and flora (respectively), lie has 
written five other works upon Franche-Comte. Moreover, he 
would seem to be an observer at first Jiand, for, whereas he 
acknowledges obligations to so largo a number of friends who 
have aided him for many years that the list would bo “ too long 
to publish,^ on the other liand he appears to have consulted but 
nine published works, of which seven are dictionaries and vocabu¬ 
laries of local dialect. 

Popular names, dialect words, and dialect proverbs constitute 
so large a part of the work that, though of extreme interest to the 
student of French patois, the books would not lend themselves 
well to translatioD. They are, however, worthy of a place as 
books of reference in any folklore library. The arrangement is 
alphabetical, and there ia, moreover, in each volume, an excellent 
index of unfamiliar terms. 

From the folklore point of view the volume on the fauna of the 
district is the more interesting, perhaps for a reason to which the 
author refers in the preface, and with which most of us are 
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fanailki,—-the lack of diffGrenciatTcn on the part of the villagers 
in regard to ansrnaisj but still more plants, unless they are of 
practical use in their daily life. Among plants we hear much of 
grass, hay, grapes, carrots, lir-trees, etc,, but less than one might 
expect of even common wild-flowers, unless they have some 
medicinal use, or are associated with religious purposes; box 
is used, a$ in England the cattin of the willow, on Palm-Scraday, 
and is afterwards of value for indicating the whereabouts oHost 
objects, a story being told of a recent occurrence. A gtrl Eubject 
to epilepsy disappeared, traces of her being found on the bank of 
the river. After ]ong search, her relatives made a wreath of box, 
and begged the curd to bless it, which, after some protest, he did* 
It was thrown into the river, and floated down to a certain point, 
at which it stopped^ The corpse of the girl was found at die 
bottom of the stream exactly at that point. 

The folklore in regard to farm-animals is specially mteresting, 
and very abundant; it naturally deals largely with the evil eye, 
with taking away the milk, the laming of horses, riding horses 
by witchcraft, and the like. Holy water, blessed candles, and 
curious religious songs play an important part in the cute. 
Under certain circumstances also the farm-animals are required to 
observe fast-days, not eating till three hours after mid-^ay. 

Either Franche-Comte must be extraordmanly rich in popular 
traditions. O'! Mons. Eeauqnier must have a rare gift of observation 
and collectioii. 

A. Spokh. 


bTATuasAGEM* Eine SaTnitilung bTaturdeutender Sagen March cn 
Fabein und Legcnden. . . . Hetauagegeben von Osear 
DAHKHAK ot* Band III. Tiersagen, EtsterTeih Leipzig: 
Tenbner, 1510. Large 8vo, pp. xvi+558. 

This section of Lahebardt’s work is more difficult to arrange than 
the preceding two. The material is placed under subjects or 
"motives," so that the beasts are all scattered about. Hut the 
reader who wishes to follow' the fortunes of any given beast can 
find him in the index, which is good^ The present volume 
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contftiBS what we may qaU tht rion-literaiy talesj while those 
which come into literature, especially Greet and Indian:, will 
a[3pear in the next volumCh 

If the editor's experience hag led him aright, he has found out 
an important point. While he admits that like cooditions 
produce like results in this field, yet he thinks tliat it is easier to 
prove transraission than independent analogies. He would 
certainly see transmission if the tales contain several like 
“ motives^" Although the transmitted tales,“those known to- be 
such,”come in the fourth volume, yet here the hyjiothesis mtiEt 
he borne in mind also. There are some remarkable analogies 
between Asia and America, and between Finland and the East 
and America. 

It is instructive to see the modem story-maker at work. A 
story from Crano'^s Italian Tuhs was told in iSS6 to an American 
Indian, and next year the editor got it back in a new and esxtendcd 
form. Both are given in the preface (pp. viii H 

The subjects under which the tales are grouped include the 
origin of various peculiarities of animals,—-shape, cofour, tail, and 
so forth,—their names and lairs, their movements and quatides, 
their food, friendship, and enmity, and thcif changes. Tliere is 
special interest in the tales which describe the source of fire 
(pp. 93 jfiy.), and the soul-bird (pp. 476 tt Nearly fifty 

different creatures are aedited with the bringing of fire, and 
amongst them are the frog and die tortoise. Classical students 
will remember the eagle set free at the cremation of an emperor. 
The book is full of matter, and may be heartily recommended. 

W. H. D. Koube. 


SCHLEBISCHE SaGEN. I. S^UK.- U«n GfiSVlENSrERSAGEN. II. 
ELfiEir-, Da^joneft, und Teufelsagew. (Scblesiens 
VolkstumJiche Uberlieferungen.) Von Richard Kuhnau. 
Lefpzig; Teubuer, 191 o-i i. 8vo, pp. xxxviii -j- 6 3 S, xxxii + 746, 

This is not the first book of Silesian folk-tales^ but it is the first 
comprehensive collection. It is clear from the introduction that 
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there has been an organised plan for collecting the tiadMonal 
tales, carried out by the local Folklore Society, bat 2 ^Ir. Kfiknan 
does not give the details, as ive should have liked. He does, 
however, give his authorities most scrupulously. Kiihnau, like all 
recent writers, has cla^sstded his tales by subject; but it is very 
■difficult, eveti when all are agreed on this, to choose Che subjech 
So many tales have more than one characteristic episode, or 
"‘motive,’'’ and it is not easy always to see tlie dominant one. 
Moreover, it is often not one, bat a scries of episodes^ that is lire 
crucial paint The classification in the first voluine is baaed on 
the presence of a. ghost or the like, which may be an accidem 
in a tale, from our point of view, even if the tale centres loutid 
it. If Cinderella’s fairy godmother had been a ghost, that shnuld 
not have been a reason to take her out of Miss Core's book and 
put her in K’iihnau's. 

However, these are ghost stories, and an amazing number there 
arc,—more than six hundred in this volume. The editor prefixes 
an explanation of the ideas that are implied hy each kind of 
ghost,—grave-ghost, hoiiise.ghoat, and so fortlu This is a little 
solemn: it might have been done more briefly. Then come the 
stories. 

The ghosts, as we have hinted, are ctassifled by the place they 
appear in; wt find this sometimes artilicia], when separate 
sections are given to the housoghost and the ruined-house-gho-sL 
Even so this does not exhaust all possibilities, and there is 
another principle of classifleation crossing it. We have the 
beneficent house^ghost and the malefi'Cent house.gboat, the 
varopire (which may also be a house-ghost), rnaidetis who appear 
in sitake form, and others. Of coarse we have plenty of 
ghostly ideas, ghastly worshippers, and the like. A section is 
given to tales that describe the laying, or getting rid of, the ghost. 

All existing collections have been used for this book, but 
appaiently not all tales have been included; at least, the author 
warns us that tales collected in the first half of the ninetEenth 
century ate suspect, because that was the age ofRcmance, He 
trusts, however, those based on earlier authorities, dt quoted feom 
old chronicles. For each taie is given its place and its authority, 
horn which we see that a large nambet ace now orally collected 
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for tbe first time. Bibliograpliy, index, and geographical register 
will come in the last volume. As there are to be severaJj these 
ought to have a. volume to themselves. 

While in the first volume the heroes of the tales are much of a 
muchness^ in the second they arc of great variety. We have the 
devil or familiar spirit in a bottle 1 the devil in form of a thaler^ 
which enric)>es the owner; dragons, red, blue, fiery, and other; 
snakes and otters; koboldSf goblins, and dwarfs, male and 
female j changelioga ; spirits of tbe woodland and the mitta^sfrau^ 
—whom; yon meet between 12 and a p.m., and, if yon meet her, 
you must make a spseth lasting till 2 p.m., on pain of death; 
nixies of the water in great abundance; spirits in beast form^ 
otter, snake, basilisk, and so fortli; mountain spirits and night- 
hunters by the score; giants, and the demons of death, wind, and 
pestilence] with great q_uantitles of devOs. Of course the devil 
flees before a devout Christian; and many stories teh how he is 
tricked by one cleverer titan be, a welbkoown motive," and 
often amusing. The devil appears in many shapes, and even as 
the helper of the oppressed. This sumiinary will give an idea 
of the extraordinary variety of matter in the second volume. It 
remains to add that the contents show for each story its source in 
a convenient way. 

W* H. D, Rouse. 


A(tjoyp<L(^^a ■ ScXtIcy iraipitm, 

TfufLVfviay fjrfiiSojurvov. A' ural B'. Ir Twof? A. 

^(utcXAcc^iqin, to. 

We give a cordial welcome to this new magasine, which is badly 
needed. There is no part of Europe so rich as are the Greek lands 
in traditional lore nf all sorts ; and now that the schoolmaster is 
abroad, and worse stiil the newspaper,—{for the Greek newspaper 
is the foe of everything natural),—.all this will probably perish 
before long. Unfortunately, critical and scientific enq;uireirs are 
few in Greece, but we may hope that their numbers will grow. 
One of them certainly is the veteran Eolites, who is really tbe 
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founder of Great folklore stuffy: long jnay he lli^e to give of tiia 
stores, and to inspire by his fflfample. He contribulres to the first 
number an essay on Xaoypa^^aj, a. .descriptioo of tlie EiatocritoSj 
and notes crti a folk-tale and on Albanian songs printed by two 
others. In the second number he dealsi with the Death of 
Digenes (the hero of the modem epie which will find its iPeiais^ 
tratus, we in Mt. Dawkins)^ marriage in Leucas^ and notes* 
In the third he surveys the periodical press for his subject. 
Other articles are Miscellanea, short contributions, local marriage 
customs;, remains of the epic of Digenes, and lists of Dew 
booka. 

The date and authorship of Eratocritos are mote important for 
Greece than for us; the work has been a favourite for centuries^ 
and, if it were lost, it could probably he restored from the 
niemoTies of Ctetans alone; I’he hero and heroine have long 
since passed into proverbs. More important for us are the new 
stories and poems* The story of Apollonius ofTyana remains as a 
folk-tale in Cythera (h 7r). A metrical version exists, published 
by Wagner (Cesws. Gr. Msd. Ai^iy p. 24s). Th* Albanian texts 
appear to be reproduced with great care phonetically, but I am 
not able to judge how well; a Greet translation is given* Polites 
gives European and Greek, parallela to the tales* The paper on 
tlie Death of Digenes contains a number of variants collected 
from different sources, with authorities* Chavinras follows with 
some relics of this epic cycle from Rhodes. It seema that at 
weddings half a century ago the band of singers were called 
Digenes’s chorus, and the leader Digenes. Koakoul^ prints a 
collection of Cretun distichs, with vocabulary.- Other parts of the 
cycle, from. Rhodes, come in the second volume* We cannot go 
into details as to these or the other articles, but we must meniion 
■ Tapageorgtos’s description of the carnival in Scyros. This is 
already well known to scholars from the articles in the British 
School Annual and Hellenic Journal: a more detailed account is 
given here by a native, witli photographs. 

Polites contributes also to the other patts of vol 2 ; other 
contributions are St Helen in Cyprus, Cythereau riddles, stories 
from Aetolia, proveibs, marriage Customs, and superstitions from 
various parts* Ao original paper is that of Boutouras eu rnodern 
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montb-iiames, La which h^ aj^ditLons tf> his book on that 

subject. There are a few papers of the comparative or critical 
type, btit most are what we want iij such a periodical,'—records 
of fact. 

If this periodical continues to be as good as the first volumes it 
will be a moat valuable storehouse of new facts. It may well bo 
better stilly The list of membeis covers a large part of the Greek 
worldj and if each aearches his own district there will be no lack 
of matter to fill dozens of volurnej. It weal'd be a very useful 
thing if some one would disinter the folk-lalcss from the files of the 
old JliiitG. and Farriases, where they are really lost to the world. 

W. H. D. Rou&a. 


GREEit Saints and their Festivals, By Mary Hamilton. 

Elackw^ood & SonSj 1910. 8vo, pp. aji. 

Miss Hamilton has chosen a fruitful subject, which many have 
played with and none investigated critically and thoroughly. Her 
hook suffers from lack of unity. Some of tlie chapter? have a 
critical or historical aim, and some are descriptive and popular. 
In eKamining the cases, rcaLy few, where a saint seems to have 
taken the place of an ancient god because the names were alike, 
Misa Haniiltou draws a distinction without much difference (p. ip). 
TJie essential point i? that the tradition remains; whether the 
saint was chosen because of the name may be doubted, but any 
theory on the subject needs a wider induction llian any student 
has yet made. St. Merkyrios now curing sore ears instead of 
going on messages (p, 32) is enough to make us hesitate, and 
there are many such differences,^ the coiticidcnces being very few. 
The book collects a good many facts from the more obvious 
sources, and describes the modern festivals,“(not all, but most of 
the fiimous ones),—from first-hand knowledge. It is a pleasant 
and readable introduction to the subject. 
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Latinsea SkolsAngee i Sveekk ioch Finland. By Tobias 

Noelikd. (Lunds Univeisftets Aisskrift. Bd. 5^ No. s.) 

Sweden ; Lund! Univ.j 190$. Svo., pp, xvi+iS 74 - 4 . 

pROFBsaoJi Norliwd's book, apart from its more teclinicsl side, 
is of real incecest as a study of one part of laie mediseval life. It 
deals mth the part taken by schoolboys in church services, in 
family festivals of christening, marriage, etc^, and in house to 
house ” singing; and with the attempts to restrict these interrtip- 
lions of study. An account follows of the study of tmisEc in 
rnedia&val schools and at the Heformadon, and the influeuce of 
German nmsicians in the sixteenth and seventeenth centurieSh 

The bulk of the treatise deals e^thaustively with the J^ias 
Cajittones (an edition of which has been recently issued by the 
Plain-Song Society), and compares the various issues from 15Si 
to E900- Professor Norlind traces the development of the “pious 
chanson ” from the Strophic Hymn, dating from the fourth century, 
and used in the daily Hours thronghoot the Middle Agesi the 
SeyatTJs, beginning in the ninth century, which originated In the 
Alleluia in the Mass, and differed from the Hymn in having a 
different melody for each strophe^ and the almost contemporaneous 
Trope^ which grew from the doxolngy. The/ihd however, 

had no direct connection with the liturgy, and soon, became 
religious songs of a freer and mo,re wordlykind; they riourished 
in the twelfth and thirteentii ceoturies, simultaneously with the 
Minmsi^ngi and were gradually confused with songs of love, 
drinkingj and Spring. They have acarcfiiUy distinguished melody 
in two, three, or four parts, and are classEfied under the snbjects 
of Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, the Vanity of Li/Cj the Scholastic 
Life, History, and Spring. Though learned in origin, with Latitt 
text, they show in Swederj the influence of German popular 
Z1(dtr> 

The last section* which deals with the association of the AViw 
Cunti^fies in Sweden with holidays and festivals, contains a great 
deal of interesting infoimatioii, unfortunately hidden from many in 
a little-read language; it would he well worth translatiniig into 
German or English. The percuanence of the festivals atnoug the 
people, and iticlder.tally of the religious songs which accompanied 
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them^ is traced to their connection with popular superstition and 
customs of heathen odgin^—such as the hanging of dollies or hair 
on a tree by a holy well, (authenticated in Sweden within the Last 
generation), and the sword-dance, with the acconii>auying killing 
or drowning of a king, still symbolised in Sweden by sprinkling a 
bystander with water, A short summary follows of the chief 
popular festivals,—Yule, the favourite day of which was St. Lucy; 
Easter; WhitsnntidCj originally a spring or May feast; IViriiCy, 
kept by dancing all night round a holy well; Rogation; and, the 
autumn feasts, of which Martinmas remained popular in spite of its 
uearuess to St. Lucy. A few melodics are given in a supplement. 

L. WiMIFRED Far AT) A V. 


Ethnoloov of A-Kamba AffP oxt-tea East African Tribes. 

By C W. Hoet-IEV. Cambridge: University Press, ro, 

Svo^ pp. xvi + 172. Map and ill. 

The A-Karaba are one of the most important tribes of the East 
African Protectorate, dieir territory forming, roughly speaking, a 
triangle, of which die apex, lying somewhat to the east of Mount 
Keuya^ nearly reaches the Upper Tana,, while its base extends 
along the Uganda Railway from Mtito Audei to K-ILI, Their 
neighbours on the west are the Akikuyu, and on the east the 
Wasauia and WabouL Mr, Hobley thinks tliat ‘'thqf are the 
purest Bantu race in British East Africa.” The indications of 
Maga] or other influences which come out here and there in Mr. 
Hobley’s notes,“Such as the use of the name side by side 

with M^htnpt (fx 85), the system of cattle-brands and arrow-marks 
(pp. 24, 46), and perhaps some of the “burial" customs.—are to be 
accounted for by borrowing. (On the wider-spread imitation of the 
Masai, which has also been remarked by German writers, aee 
p. i$i* M\ioiin ^the name for a wizard or medictne-man (pp, g 3,96), 
can scarcely, as it stands, be Bantu). 

One section of the A-Kamba say that they “ originally came 
from a conntiy to the south of Rilimanjaro," while others trace 
their origin to the Giriama country north of Mombasa (between 
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Takaangu and Malindi). It appeaTs (p. i,) that “a few isolated 
colonies of the trtbe are found on KUimfinjaroJ' The inhabitants 
of this iDOTintaLn, according to the Rev, J. Raum eifier 

Gt-ammai:^ Ds^haggmprsihe, pp 2-3) belong to several differ¬ 
ent stocks and immigrated from the north and east at various 
periods,—the latest settlement being probably about two centuries 
ago, 

Pp, i-iij, with some additional notes in die AppendiJC, are 
devoted to the A-!Ehiinba; the rest of the book consistSj in the 
author’s own words, of the amplification of joltings made apon the 
occasion of joumeyings among the various tribes touched upon.” 
These refer to the Masai, the Akihuyu, the little known MogOgodo 
and Mweru tribes, and tlie Samburj Laikipiak, and soine others, 
and, though fiiagmninta,ry, are very intereifEing, The account of 
the KtfAafMgiven under the heading of ^‘Rikuyu Magic,^’ (p* 139)* 
ehoutd be compared with that given by Mr. Sconeaby Rotitledge 
(IVM a pp, iyj who, however, had 

never seen it, and calls it a mysterious something.’' Mr. fiobley 
figures it as a section of earthenware pipe^ sloped off at the ends 
and witli four holes in its circumference. Its jnagic ig so potent 
that “it must never be taken into a house, or the result would be 
disastrous to the inmates; it must never be touched by Jiuman 
hands, but is lifted on a stick and deposited in a pocket made of 
dry banana-leaves. The parcel is then tied up and it can be 
safely carried from place to place.” Mr Hobley had the good 
fortune to be present at a “trial by the Kithathi,” desaibedoo 
pp, 140-41. Mr. H, R, Tate refers to this object (which, he calls 
in his paper Native Law^ of the Southern Gikuyn,*’ 
published in the Jittirnal of African April, xgio. 

It is impossible within these limits to discuss atl the points 
of interest suggested by tliis book, with which we have no fault to 
find beyond a certain lack of revniion and arrangement,—cognate 
matter being sometimes scattered through two or three diflferent 
chapters, and otre or two statements being allowed to sLand in a 
form which a little correction would have made dearer; t-g, on 
p. 2, “The tribe can be conveniently divided into fhrts. sections,"— 
when fo'iir art enumerated. Rut it would be hypercritical to Insist 
on small blemishes like this. 
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Two of the most important chapters fire those headed '‘Circuiii- 
cision {pp. 63-77) “ Religion and Beliefs ” {pp, 35-92). In 

the former, the pkiographic staves {Musai^ p. 71) are a feature 
new to us, Tlve M^kmki (instiiictors of the initiates) into 
the woods, each alone, and cut sticks from a tree called MS/iiTm" 
on which they carve “vrhat may be cahed riddles in picture 
writing. ►, [being] conventional representations of common objects 
. * * and the pupil has Co guess these one after the other. Tltcy are 
called JWete or riddles/’ On the same page is figured a Musat 
stick made specially for Mr. Hobley by 00e of the chiefs. A sort 
of rude picture writing is used by the Akikuyu (iSjouttedge, r?/, nV,, 
pp, 109-10, Plates liOixvi.-ljcxKviii.), but it appeals to be con¬ 
fined Co the gourd rattles sometimes used by boys when daocing 
and singing (kiti?tya i and tlie staves described by Sir 

H. H. Johnston^ as '‘intended to Cell stories and point morals" 
would seem to come under tlie same category aa these last. 

The (now obsolete) ceremony of Ch^o in Mutnoni 

(p. 76), in which a monstrous aquatic animal, supposed to have 
come up out of tlie Tana river^ waa “caught -, + and led through 
the country,.. secured with ropes,” recalls the Zinyao of Nyasaland. 
Mr, Hobky adds (p. 77), ‘‘Of course there is no doubt that this 
beast was of the nature of an animal one is accustomed to see on 
the pantomime stage, a couple of men covered with skins or 
something of the sort, but sonjowhcre far back in the mists of time 
may have had some connection with the legends of the d%igong 
or manat&i^ The place of the “whale” in tlie 

Nyasaland mysteries, and the mud model (seen by the late 
Mr. Lindsay of Blantyre) of some creature unknown at the 
present day, seem lo connect it with some tradition of cactinct 
heastiix 

Besides the impersonal Engai or Mulungu, “vaguely supposed to 
live in the sky,” tlie Aiimu^ or ancestral spirits, are the principal 
objects of Eamba belief and worship. Mn Hobley uses this 
word as though it were alike in singular and plural, but one would 
have expected it to be the plural of a singular Mwiimu. It is 
certainly the same word as which in Swahili takes the 

plural araztmu, though in other languages, curiously enough, it 
^ (issrgp Grstt/sll and ikt VOl, it, pp S07, SlU ' 
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belongs to the mii-mi class (pL misimu) as though it did not 
denote a person. These spirits 

* ‘ Sit iflUurntrabEe and ubiquitous 4rvd , + + mani E^t tlncmfielvcS ID rtiany 
ways. Some btticve that ere^ person has many iu lls body, others 

believe llwu ordinaTy people hive only one buL admiL that ft ^fuviits stut Or hig 
chiefniay have severs!. The Aimm arc not supposed to reside in any parliculfu 
part ol a man'a body huC to pervflde the whole. Death is due to the A tVjwis 
leaving the human frame and when a paison dies his Ajimhi go and live in ft 
w!d fig tree (Mumia). The spirits of the j^ood and bad do not aasodat* Jwt 
live apart in separate fig trees called dfntftyrf, and the people build mLniatura 
huts at the foot of each kind, these huts are called ™n (f) Hjuu. ” 

Thft above aenSence is not quite clear; apparently wt are to 
understand that there are two kinds of wild fig-trees, called 
respectively and (singular of mikuyu ^—the tiame is 

of very wide occurrence throughout Bantu Africa), one of vfhich 
is appropriated to tbe spirits of the good and the other to 
those of the bad; hut, as the setitcnee stsuds,, it is impossible 
to see which is which. Probably Mr. Plobley rneant to write. 

The spiriis &/ do not associate with tliose of the bad, 

but /ive apart" etc,,—in which case the would be their 

abode. The selection of this tree is a point woith notbg; 
Livingstone {Zasi JbumaiSf vo 3 . i,, p. 141) mendoiis *‘tlie wild 
fig-trees which are always planted at villages in the counby west 
of Lake Nyasa.” He remarks,—*‘lt is a sacied tree ah over 
Africa and India.” It is always found growing on the or 

meeting-place of the elders; and this seems to he die case^ not 
only in Bantu Africa^ but tbronghout the west. The Yao custom 
of placing offerings at the foot of a bee indicate J that the spirit is 
thonght of as inhabiting it, tut we do not always find the belief 
stated in a definite form. The miniature huts made for spirits 
are probably to be found throughout the continent; I have seen 
them in Nyasaland,^even in villages close to the Blantyre 
Mission; aud they are described by Major Meldon in AnkolCj 
{Jmmal of iht Afrimn January, 1907). References might 

be m ultiplied in definitely^ Another remarkable passage occurs on 
pp. SQ-go:— 

"Every married woinan is believed cd he ni the same dm* the wife ofa "Iivltie 
man suid also the wife of same Aiimtt dr spirit of a departed anoesCot, This 
futjy eiplajns whftt wa& not at all clear in the eariier stages of this enjqirijy. 
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vii. that women dine ^enenilly used as the vehicles of expression by the jlufjm, 
and the Aiimw- who is spiritually wedded to any particular woman will often 
thTtHigh Che mouth of llis corporeal wEfeatatc his namCj and the old people of 
the village will rciaarlt an this when they hear the name, artd for injitance SJly, 

Oh, yes, that was so and sO^S great great grflndfAtherr * 

I do not remember any instance of this belief being previously 
recorded from any part of Bantu Africa; but it correaponda very 
closely with the doctrine Iteld on tlte Cxold Coast, as set forth by 
Prof. Wcstennanti in the Archh jilr J^ir/i^p/isivhnnsir/iaff^ (The 
article in question was translated by the Rev^ An Jelilu in the 
Jourmi qf ihx Ajriaifi S&de^f July* 1507, under the title ^'Soul* 
Spirit, Fate*'^ the passage alluded to being found on ji. 413). 
The lesearches of Profs. Meinhof and Westermann, which have 
now made it dear or at least probable that the B[Lntd are an offshoot, 
touched by Hamitic influence, from the fundamentil “ negro 
stock of a race reaching right across the continent from Cape 
Verde to Abyaainia, a^tplains the identity of so many features of 
custom and belief in peoples between whom there is such a 
distinct line of cleavage as regards speech. 

Tlie stories of haunted woods and hills recall similar incidents 
related to M. Junod by the Earonga;—in all probability they 
eitist everywhere, but tbe EuropGan to whom such things are 
revealed does not. We cannot resist quoting the passage fn 
ixienso :— 

''Ac Klbauoni or Gih^pul, a irtountaia In the east part of Utu dlstdct, 
there is h^lii^vGrl od be a ghost of ei hall with only one leg, this Is said to hitve 
been oftien teen hut when any one apiiMached it, it disappeared. For soine 
years after the cattle disottse fiinderptst) swrpt off nearly all the cattle* of an 
ereiimg high up on th« moaritam the people uactl to hear the lowing of lit^ 
herds of eattlc but could not see thent. OtiC day the grass on the Tnountaia 
taught fine and spread np to an important Ithsmbs or ahrlue which was. nnder a 
large sacred Mwnbt tree and wheat the Are reacbed the tree loud shrieks of 
himian beinga, bcl lowing of entile and bleating of sheep attd gnals was heard 
but nuthing was visible to ihe human eye. This throws rather imporlint light 
on the anirtiistic belUfj of th«e people f& iC shows that the A-Kamla Leljevfl 
that the domesdc aniinals possess souls as well as Enntikind “ (pp. $6-7). 

Mysterious “ haJf-beings ” are of frequent oocurrence in African 
folklore. Mo&fly tbey are human or quasi-human; a Chinyanja 
tale speaks of big bird, with one leg, one wing, one eye^’; 
but this is the first case of a one-legged bull that 1 remember 
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meetbg withn A one-legged spirit figures fa the tale related 
on p, 91_ 

'‘There is a hih called SlukcmKio between Kilungij and Mwea, Hme Meen 
miles SOUih of MachaJtejSt which is Skld to be baTmied inaumeeable Aiimti 
the place is ecKrtred with thidt bosb and people arc afraid to go tbere^ It is 
related that on one accasiori sonjE women went to. cut firewood tbcrcj and 
haTiug chopped some stieVa they bcisted cbair loads on their backs and stalled 
far home, bot ^foxe they had reaclved the edge of tbs wood thsir loads were 
act On fire by the Aumui so they hurriedly dropped their bundles, unhutened 
ihetr straps, and fled; and it is said that directly the stkhs were dropped tbey 
ceased to blaze. “ 

** It is said that if any one in the neighbourbeod dies and if, nltbin a few 
days of bia death, a friend of Ibe ricocaaed viaita tbeae haunted WOCda# be mey 
see his dead friend walking about there, I Int^uired if the deteaaed evar 
apolre, but they sold that the inqoisitiFe person was nsualiy so terrified that he 
ran away," 

“ On Due occasion some people mode a garden (dose under this bSiL and 
planted it with [sntBll miUel, JS/faruM the grain germiriated 

(piite well, but as it grew np iu^ead of bearing grain it all turned into gransj 
wbieh showed that the Aiimu were abnoyed at an cncroachrueut on tbeir 
sacred preserves. The elders then met and digeussed the marttei and issiied 
oidera that no one should in foture attempt to cut wood there or cultivate near 
by.” (p. S 7 .) 

The Anyanja have a similar belief as tg a spirit-hill (^W U 
miziMu) t— 

"They bear die sound as of people fttiswermg^ the baboons lift the pota 
from (heir head, Lo l yon pccploj wc have beard strange voices and seen 
Strange things, we met with baboons who took tbe pots fr(rm Oar bead ; if you 
chance to ga to the hill and come cat through the hactanas^ cut a bemeb, eAt 
soruej omd carrty tbe rest to eat at the villagcj you Snd, when you come there, 
that tbere is nothing on your bead at all, and yOu arc amazed.^ 

Again :— 

" They bear the spirit-dnims, i faintly aoundieg with repeating 

notes, and the big drains sounding pi / jSff we bare heard rcices tO-day from 
the other world, tbe sound of drums; and so they tell the men of age and 
standing, '^we want to Ihe ibicket and beard, but saw no ane.^; [the eldeia 
answer them}, ‘ yun had better not go there [again}, for yOu will die * 

C. Seatl, of tht- L^ngm^ 

p. 416. 

* //, 
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Mtoro bin Mwtnyi BaJcar ^ apeiks of a haonted wood at Koldo 
in the liguu country, vhene the Wadoe go to pray for rain l— 

f' There is (a place) haanted by spirits i.mtnys mzifnii'i in the fflidst of the 
•wood—(it is strewn with) wbite 3fiWldl, as if ptnplc came there and swept it 
And on some days the diurtl sounds in the wotrii, and the shrill cries of 
woman {nft^/e^/s), as if there were a wedding. 

In hig Appendix (p. i66) Mr* Hobiey gives a funher note on 
the same subject 

At the foot of each Jtfyinie. .. there is a amFilt clearing, a shrine, in Jam, 
where offerings of food are placed; this food ia known to be eaten by birds, 
rats, etc., but it is bclEercd that the Aiima ant picaacd at thia, liut a hudnan 
being dttic not eat of any SLtch offerjngi as it ia bclictfcd tb&L he and hts Ufc* 
£toct would die ; in fiome pfirts of the country it iit laid down that he must not 
enter the SAcred grove wantcnly out of mere curiosity,® neither mnst be go 
thither alone, hut always in company with one or more, ff he was to go there 
alcne, he would be dned a bull or live goats by the elders^ Kn Ibctl district it 
is stated that, should a man unwittingly enter a sacred giQve, he would hear 
Toices ordering binJ to retire from the vicinity, stones also would fall all round 
him but would not hit- him; be wuuld then realize that he had offended the 
AiiTffH nnd would tetunn to his village, and standing cu tfidfi would annouriK 
that he had been chased away by the spirits and ask for Jifeyp pife]. A goat 
would be kilied and the contents of the Stomach smeared over bis face, henda, 
and feet, and only sftcr this lusCratLon could be rejoin his fellows. New this 
mysterious stonestbrowJng*, * is said to occur all over India Co Intruders who 
trespftss in the vicinity of sacied groves, and a curicius cage was recently related 
to the author of a European in this country who hcilt a house under A sacred 
tree and was constantly annoyed at night by fitonc-thrOwing on tho roof.^^ 

This 3toDe*throwiijg is a, common belief in Java, where at least 
oue case, reported to have ocouired within the last twenty years, 
has been considered well authenticated even by Eiiropeans. It is 
much to be desired that such occurrences should be subjected to 
competent exaiuibaiion. 

Mysterious lights or appearances of fire attributed to the Aiimu 
are mentioned an pp. Sfi, 37, idy. In Nyisaland it 15 the wizards 
who are supposed to be cespousible for these phenomena. 
Mr. Hobley gives us a few folk-tales of great interest,—imfor- 

* Safari sa JVn^aMHy p rSo. 

®Cf. tbe statement of Pauganias as to the ghoslly soands heard at Marathon, ^ 
I. 32: ivTixvSa irOiS-av tpTf.aj' 

(onv BirSfo-dai' Jin-raffr^n S^- inpy^ SfXB irtrfjSEi fib> a&K fartp 
IftryXET, &TT( JKot 4AAuf a^ir fariP in tAf Satfiis/iijv ifiyi]. 
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tunately, only in a fret translation, withoat the original teit. The 
first of these is a ttuioQs vaTiant of the well-known chameleon 
myth told to account for the origin of death. It begine,—“There 
was once a frog Chaif a chanieleoni Kimbu^ and a bird called 
Jioroho^ The frog, however, takes no real part in the story, and 
it is the lior&k^f who contradicts the charnel eon's message, as the 
li2aTd does in the Znln version. This Iforoks is small bird of 
the thrush tribej with a black head, bJuish-blaet back, and a buST- 
coloured breast; its Lugauda name is Ny^^a and Swahili name 
KuTumbizi {Co$sypIiii This bird, hurumbisi^ (or 

kurumbizOf SO given by Krapf, s.vJ), figures in the Swahili tale of 
*‘The Carpenter and the Amulet,” Dec^ pp. 

452, 456). Its note is heard very early in the momiug, before the 
other birds begin, and this introduction into the tale seems 
designed to expliiu this circumstance t— 

Etigai believed the story of the Itittiict, euid beiJig veiy vesed with the way 
the chameleon had eieented hra commands, reduced him frotu hiS lligh eslote 
aad Cirdamcd that ever after he ah'Diild only be ahlc ro n'aEk very alowly, and 
he should rtever have Atiy teethn The It^ka cacne into favour, and 
Enj^ delcgarcd to him the work of waking iip the inlmbitants of tt)e world ** 
(p. loB), 

Several other points in this story differ from the Zulu, which for 
our present purpose we may consider the typical versium. The 
frog, the chameleon, and the Itotoko were sent out by Engai, not 
to give the message, not men die," but ^'to search for 

hriman beings who died ore day and came to life again the nest 
day,” When they came to “some people lying apparently dead," 
the chaiuelGDu ^‘called out to them softly, *JVra^z, 

They opened their eyes and Hsteued to him, but the Itoraka^ who 
had just dedared that their errand was an iniposiible one, said to 
them,—“ You are dead to this world and must Stay where you are, 
you cannot rise to life again.” The chameleon^s Bubsequent 
entreaties were, ineffectual; and after he had told his story, on 
returning to Eugai, the Itoroko, when asked for his version, 
“staled that the chameleon was matiog such a meas of hia eriand 
that hft felt obliged to interrupc hiirt.” 

The hy^na story on p. 109 reminds us of the one current ii> 
Nyasaland (with many variants elsewhere), where that animal 
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chfliigea iato a man and courts a girl, who marries him and 
narrowly escapes with her life. Bat there are several imponant 
differences, (i) No moral is pointed as to the fastidiousness of 
the girl, who, in the other versions, reliise& numerous eligible 
suitors, to put up with this very “crooked stick " at last^ (2) He 
is discovered and driven away before the marriage takes place. 
(3) The incident is represented as the starting-point of the 
hyaena's predatory career—“How henceforward we wlU always 
prowl about at nighty and if we can ever selie any of the 
Wakamba stock we will do so,” It also seems intended to 
account for his Kamba nanie miifi, (cf. Kikuyu AtA, also 
ySjf, and other Bantu forms.) The villagere say to him,—“ You 
are not —the name he had assumed in his human form,— 

^‘but because you eat meat raw”—(cf. Swab ill 

a fair instance of popnlar etymology. 

The “Hare and Tortoise” race story (p. rT4) is here told of the 
Tortoise and the Ffsh-Eagle —a bird of which 

the appearances in Bantu folklore are not very frequent, though 
Duff Macdonald (A/ncana, vol. ii., p. 354) gives a story in which 
he is cheated by another bird, but turns the tables on him. Two 
Hare stories introduce familiar incidents. The trick of planting 
cows’ and goats’ tails in the ground and pretending that the 
animals have sunk, is found in one of the stories collected by Dtn 
Elmsiie vol. hi.). The partnership of the lion and 

hare, the trick by which the latter gets lid of the foriner, (jumping 
over a fire), and that by which he (in the second story, p. 115) 
hdpa the monkeys to the Kamba crops, the A'-Karaba to the 
Kikuyu women, and tlie Akikuyu to the Kamba herds, are 
incidents to which numerous parallels could be found, but space 
does not permit us to pursue the subject. The first story professes 
to accoiEiit for the alleged fact that hares will frequently guck (or^ 
as Mr. Hobley somewl^al strangely puls it, “suckle^ cows or 
other domestic animalg when grazing. Mr. Hobley remarks (p. 
ri<S):^— 

“The constant recurrence of tbe» hare clones in native rdklorc makEs one 
wpnder irby primitive man should have isvested the hare with such eiErfl' 
Ordinary cunning, for the hare oHi h«dly be sflld to be a beast which impTcsses 
itself greatly on the unagiBadon o (dvjiifed mankind,” 
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The place of the Hare in mythology aad folklore is^ as yst 
insufliciently investigated, but it seems to us that its undoubted 
Tvariness and resourcefulness, combtaed with ita weakness and 
insignificance, are qtiite sufficient to strike the popular fancy. In 
this connection much more might be saidj but tlie subject is one 
which demands an article to itself 

A, Wernke. 


NiaKRIAN StUEIBS Oft THE RKLrGtOXJ'S AND POUTICaL SirarEll OF 
theYoruba, By R. Er Denffett. MacmilUn, i^ko. Sto, 
pp* xvn+3$2. Map and III 

Five years ago Mr, Dennett set himself to prove that At the ^atk 
&f ths Black Afati’s Mtnd there was a religion of a much higher 
type than fetlshisia, and that tlie African was once in possessioo 
of a political system highly organized and closely interwoven with 
these advanced leligicus beliefs. Mr. Dennett's argumentj so far 
as it has yet been developed, may or may not work conviction in 
the reader’s mind, but it is due to his profound knowledge of the 
African, based cm intense sympathy and on an experience of unusual 
extent and length, to consider very carefully what he hais to say, 
and at the very least to profit by the udmerous facts be rcoordi 
In his earlier book he dealt with the Eavili of Luango, and he 
now gives the results of his study of the Yoruba who occupy the 
districts of South Nigeria between Dahomey and Benin, and for 
w^hodi Ellis, in UTic YorukaspeaMng Peoples^ has hitherto beec our 
principal authority. After a few historical notes the start 

with a most intereaiing illustrated account of the sacred stones at 
Ife, where “all sorts of people and things are turned to stone 
(p. 24), and deities and deceased great ones remain as blocks and! 
pillars of such workmanship that Mr. Dennett conjectures that 
they were made by a black mason educated by the Portuguese in. 
the fifteenth century. The bulk of the book is then occupied by 
a description of the heavenly oriiha^^ whotn Mr, Dennett defines 
as “deified departed ones” (p. ja), arranged in the order of the 
corresponding &dm or palm nuts used in divination and of the 
seasons. He holds (p. ^3) that the Yortiba appear to connect 
ideas with w^hich they have surrounded natural phenomena, with 
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personages whose characters Geemed to them to 6t in with these 
impressions, and then on tJi^e death of these persons to h^ve deified 
them and gradually to have looked upon them as the cause of the 
effects produced by these natural phcuomeua^" and he esplains 
clearly their relation to the dignitaries who ajifi their earthly 
counterparts. The system is too complicated to be set out in our 
space, but it may be noted that native accounts, liere aud else¬ 
where, of the human origin of oriihas are both contradictoiy and 
cniiously euheraerktic {s.g. pp. so that it is possible tliat 

Mr, Dennett relies too much on them in identifying the greater 
orishui or nature^gods with beatified ancestors. On pp. i3i-S 
there are tables giving for 6S men their ^khas., their sflctidces, 
their eitJowj (or things forbidden), and the tabu in 46 cases against 
marriage with women having the same orisk&-r The varies 
from a simple “ Not to reveal secrets to Dog, pig, roasted yams, 
ptfiy (com beer)j palm wine; may not carry water,” and would 
repay careful study, especially if still more cuamples could be 
supplied- It corresponds in only four cases to its posaessods 
sacrifice, but it has usually some relation to his ertsAa, —the 
sheep is to the nine men to whom Oya is oris/ia; palm wine 
is forbidden to the eight under Orishala etc.; and nut oil is tabued 
to those under Eshu, who provided the sacred divination nuts. 
Readers must turn to the book itself for the mass of material on 
the bull-roarer and male nsysteriesj, secret societies, the four-day 
week and the explanation of the puzaling fifth day which is also 
the first of the following week, the native year which originally 
disregarded the dry season, and fascinating accounts of the life and 
customs of the. fisher, hunter, and farmer. Mention should also 
be made of the account in chap, xviii. of the native land laws,, 
under which land is inalienable, but can be granted to another 
member of the community, or even a stranger, for so long as a 
small acknowledgment is? paid to the owner. If the occupier 
attempts to sell or sublet, or denies the ownet^s right, he can be 
ejected at once, The land belongs not to the family but to tiie 
father, and can be claimed by his heir so long as there are living 
trees planted by the father (p^ a06). If the farmer has planted no 
trees and dies away from home, his heir has no rights. Certain 
trees are planted on earth heaps to serve as boundaxy marhs* 
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The Jast chapter sets otit Mr. Dennett’s views as to the step-by- 
step development of mat) fratn a non-speating ajiimal existence^ 
and indicates what he considers to be the possible direction of 
future growth. Whether at the present stage of our knowledge 
Gome of his theories seem somoivhat fimcihil or no hall mast agree 
with him that the wise administrator ought to help the "West Coast 
African upward on natural lines, and must thererore study the con- 
didon and thoughts of his people. For such study Mr. Dennett's 
book is indispensable. 


Lion ano Dr-A^on in Noethehn China. By B.. F. Johnston'. 

Murrayj 1910. Demy Svo, pp. iiv-l-4di. Map and Ill 
Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. By the Rev. J. Macoowan. 

Macmillan, 1910. Crown Svo, pp. iii+197. 

Chinese Folk-Lore. By the Rev. J. Macgowan. Shanghai: 

North China Daily News and Herald, 19T0. Svo, pp, 3 4- 

The shelves 0/ the student of Climese follclore are already loaded 
with niauy volumes^—translations of written texts by Father Weigeij 
Prof. H. A, Giles^ and orbets, a long row of general worke from 
Doolittle and Dennys onward^ and depaitmental stodies, such as 
De Groot’s great volumes od TAe S:eUgims Sysifx cf China^ u 
well as books of travel and mission work which inddeataify pre¬ 
serve folklore. But most travellers* and many missionaries’ books 
record folklore in a very tantalizing mannerj without dear notes of 
source and locality, and both these and the other woihs mentioned 
tend to produce erroneous impressions of uniformity throughout 
the vast area and swarming nnuhtudes of the Middle Kingdom,. 
What is still wanting is a record of the peculiarities of different 
provinces, in a series of volumes treating of particular districtSs 
and to such a series Mr* John stouts hook is a most valuable con¬ 
tribution, as it deals in a thorough manner with the British 
protectorate of Wei-hai-wei. The chief exception that can be 
taken to its contents is that the admirable enthusiasm^ which has 
led the author to note so carefully local practices and customs, has 
caused him also to devote space* which we grudge, to vehement 
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protests agaifist criticisms gf Ccgfiiciaalsm pp. 500-17)j to 
defensive expositions of beliefs that are not active in his district, 
and to contbua], and sometimes rather far'fetched, compatisons 
with Western beliefs. It is odd^ for example, to find the Athanasian 
Creed intrudingf into a discussion whether the Chinese really credit 
that an edipse js caused by a devouringf dog or dragon (p. 420). 
On pp. he describes the han-pi^ a corpse so vitalized by the 
mourners' tears falling on its flesh as to grow wings with which it 
attracts all rain from the clouds to its grave^ which alone is moist 
amidst surrounding drought. This he connects with the Highland 
sapeistition that wee:ping hurts the dead and the English prejudice 
-against certain feathers in beds, by way of a Bohemian belief that 
a 'drought was caused by burying a corpse with its head o^n a 
feather cushion i Perhaps he would regard the chain as strength¬ 
ened, because the Yorabft must shed tears upon a coTpse^ and 
also believe that the dead rise {Ni^Hizn. Studi&s, p. 31) ? 

Mr. JohnstOD first sets out the physical and historical environ¬ 
ment of his district,—a duty too mudi neglected by collectors, 
who forget that ranch folklore must be interpreted by its aid, and 
chat myths and stories axe often, as here, told to explain place- 
names, peculiar rock formations, cliff caves, or the sanctity of 
some nameless mountain shrintr Then follows a description of 
litigation before the British Courts, in which we see folk belief 
and custom in life and action, a particularly interesting account 
of village life and land tenure, and a discussion of the national 
drama, wliich suggests that its evolution may have been, as in 
Japan, from gesture dances commemorating historical events, • 
The close connection between China and Japan is shown most 
strikingly by many of the customs in this corner of the Shantung 
Peninsula, and the reader will, also be surprised by the amount of 
folklore of a universal character. He might almost fancy himself 
dipping into a volume of I^lkkri aa he reads of the 

burial of amputated limbs, of the Celestial, Dog which causes 
iU'temper in children, of the proverb From the end of the rod 
peeps forth a filial son,” that mirrors must be covered and cats 
excluded after a death, and that the house must not be swept at 
the New Year, when, too, the yearis harvest can be foretold. One 
wishes more had been told about Chinese foTtuae-telling, the 
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vecords of which a.tc slUl vflty imperfect, but the statement of 
the grounds of judgment in fing~fhii (geomancy) is very full and 
clear* It appears incidentally that a site of good is not 

wasted an the grave of an infant, whose snaaU 30 ul will be powerless 
in the spirit world to influence the family fortunes, and a like 
practical aspect of Chinese character is shown by the tonnel 
driven underneath a temple on the summit of a mountain pass 
to silow the storm wind to cross without hurting the building 
(ppK 3^5-6)* Among other subjects cm which important additions 
are made to our knowledge are the mingled motives of the ancestor 
cult, multiple souls, family graveyards, the relations of a married 
woman wldi her fatheiris family (which must guarantee the good 
conduct of a shrew, p. 200), spring festivals, and lot’drawing as a 
method of dividing propertj^, while other items of bterest iu 
charms, cures, sympathetic magic, etc. are innnmerable. To sura 
up, Mr, John&ton has given us a very readable, thorough, and fully 
illustrated book on Chinese folklore, and the loving labour by 
which it has been produced ought to be gratefully acknowledged 
by a wide circle of readers and buyers. 

Dr. Maegowan gives us, perhaps from the same districts as his 
^idiHghU from Chincit Lift^ eleven Tories. 

Despite the title, they are not intended for the student, as their 
sources are not stated, and they ate obviously 'written up.’ 
Probably they are derived from oral narratives, as on pp. 95-101 
there is a much-damaged version of a well-known tale. Most of 
the stories, however, are not familiar, and it is a piiy that vve were 
not given simple trauslatious with separate notes and expEanations, 
which would have made a far more attractive book. 

The same author’s ClUniSi^ Fol^-L&rt contains *‘A Chapter on 
Fairies," and nineteen more tales, and has the same faults as its 
Companion. A number of these stories !Nos, iii, v, vii, ix, and 
x), have already been translated from the Liao Chai Ck£k I by 
Prof. Giles in S^orien from fl Chimit Stu^w (?nd edit., 

1909). The misleading term "fairies" ought not to be ii&ed to 
designate Taoist saints and other Chinese immdrtfds. There is 
much that is new in this volume also, and it is a pity that it is not 
in a form availalple for scientific use. 


A. E.. Wright. 
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The Naga Tjhebs of Maniipuji. Bv T, C. Hodsoh, Published 
under the authority of the Goverimnent of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. Macmillan, ign. SvOj pp^ jciii+sis. Map 
and j 6 ill. 

Whett we ermine * new account of a backward tribe In India, 
which has been little affected by the predominant influence of 
Btahmanlsiji, we naturally seek for ligld on some of the questions 
which now occupy the attention of students tjf Comparative 
Religion,—totemism, preanlmistic beliefs, and the eitistence of a 
superior, non-animistic, often ethical Fatlier, Master, or Maker 
>^To begin with totemism,—the evidence of its existence among 
■ the Nagas is very slight^ and there is no reason to believe that it 
affects their religious beliefs. The ancestors of the people of 
Maram, finding that there was some hindrance to their union, 
had a dream, in wluch a god appeared to the man and told 
him be might marry, but only on the condition that henceforth 
none of his descendants ate porlc^ accordingly the ctan now 
abstains frora it. It ia not easy to see how Mr. Hodson finds 
in this legend “the almost totemistic connection of an animal 
ancestor with the prohibition against the flesh of tlie animal.^’ 
It may be one of the non-totemistic food taboos. The other 
suggested case of totemism is found in tlie custom of the Mao 
Nagas wearing a sort of tail with its curve turned upwards. Some¬ 
thing like a bom is also wocu on the helmEt, and, while admitting 
that there may be therio-mtmesis in the scheme of decoration, 
Mr Hodson thinta that one of the three tails worn may be “ a 
totemistic survival, but three are surely swagger.’" These examples 
obviously give no good evidence of the existence of totemism. 

The difficulty of investigating the religion of this tribe is 
obvious. They are in a vary low stage of mentality, which is 
attributed “ in part to the narrow limits imposed upon them by 
the comparative inflexibility of their language, and in part to the 
absence of ck terror stimulations and to the lack of opportunity 
for enhancing their accumulation of culture.” Besides this Mr. 
Hodsoti used Meithei, the dialect of their present over-lords, in 
conversing with them ; and he admits it to ho possible that this 
may have led him to think that the hill people “attached the 
same value to such terms as Deity, soul, or sprrit as do tbe 
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MeltheiSj^—a suspicion which must oftea have presented itself to 
other TTorkers among tribes in a similar grade of culture. 

They seem to deaignate a spirit or deity by the word lai, wbfeb 
means anything beyond their com prehension; Mr, Hodson's 
galvanic battery was called lai-upu^ “ divme-bojs.” This lai is 
presumably preanimlsEic; and Mr^ Hodson* speaking of thdr 
religious rites, says,—There are rites which can only be explained 
as intended to propitiate some personality capable of being 
influenced by gifts of good cheer and strong drink”; but there 
are others which do not admit of this explanation,” and which 
(quoring Forbes, Bntiih Burma, p, 271) seem to be inspired by 
**a. blind dread O'f the invisible and the unknown, of which they 
could give no reasonable account to ihemselves or to others.” 
Quite iu keeping with this syncretism of preanimisin and animisirij 
we have the rain god of Maram described as man of the 

village specially cunning in the art of rain mailing”; the thunder 
and lightning which accompany the rain atotims in the hills are 
believed by the Kabuis to be caused by the flash aud clang of 
the massive bracelets on the arms of an untnatried girl, Kidlliimai, 
who dances in hcavejij as she danced on earth, for joy at the 
welcome rain”; and ^^sotne of the powers^who fill earth and 
heaven, and dwell in strange places, are unmistakeably the ghosts 
of the unbiiriedj who are ever on the watch to do some hurt to 
mankind in vengeance for their unhappy doom.'’* 

Besides these auimiscic powers, we find a divine Demiurge who 
is beneficent, and who is said by one clan to carry out his work 
by the agency of another god, who works uuder the orders of the 
Supreme Deity. Mr. Hodson remarks that this conception of a 
Supreme Deity is found elsewhere in this area. As a rule He *‘15 
devoid of colour—^he is neither well nor ill disposed towards 
mankind—to whom he is inaccessible and from whom he receives 
no gratification of prayer or sacjifice.” He suggests that this 
Deity is a metaphyatcal conception, originating in the desire to 
find an explanation for the creation of the cnateiial world.” At 
any rate, he seems to have no animistic associations^ 

The clan ritual of worship is fully described. Among these 
people, he tells us, so closely knit are the bonds of society that 
the religious acts and ideas are themselves an organic part of the 
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activities of the socia.! bgdr."* Their ends ate severelj' pfractlcal 
and materiai^ and are the busbess not of the individual but of 
the coutmunity, which is represented by the Khull^pa, or 
hereditary village officer. The Maiba^ half doctor and half 
magician, is a separate and non-hereditaTy officialj while the head 
of the household acts as priest in all purely domestic worship. 

The most interesting tiistitution^ in part social and in ]>art 
ireligioiiSj is the ^cnna or periodical taboo, of whicli Mr, Hodson 
gives a valuable account much too intricate to allow of a summary. 
From his explanations and the facts collected in other volumes of 
this series we now possess ample material for examining an 
iostinitiou which, so lar as I am aware, has no exact parallel in 
any other part of India. 

' Mr, Hod son's book is the residt of a careful summary of the 
literature and bis own personal resoatches. It well maintains the 

■ standard set by the other volumes in this excellent series of etlmo- 
graphical handbooks for which ws ate indebted to the Government 
of Eastern Bengal. 

i W. CUOOKE. 


TWtt Gloky of xete Shta WoitLO. The Tale of a Pilgrimage. 
Trans, and edit, from a Persian Manuscript by Major P. M, 
SYKESt assisted by Khak BATtAOUia Ahmad Din Kham, 
Macmillan, rgto. Svo, pp. xiv+sy^. 4 col. and 75 other 
ill. 


Thi 5 volume purports to be the life-history of a young Persian ot 
Kerman up to the crowning of his mnbitiou by a pilgrimage to 
the sacred shrine of Imam Ei^a, at Meshed, the Glory of the Shia 
World. We are not concerned here witlt the form in which 
Major Sykes hag preferred to throw his narrative, nor with the 
unpleasant stories of cruelty and corruption, which the zQi-dt$ant 
native of the country relates so naively. The descriptions of a 
Persian eiiterbainment^ of shooting, and of warlike affairs are very 
interesting to all readers, and a terrible account of a tragedy in a 
quicksand is most moving. There is, however, a good deal in 
Ijhis volume which will appeal more particularly to the members 
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of the Folk-Lore Society* The pr[flci|>a] dish in the banquet is," 
of course, the account of the holy tgmb itself, and the various 
ceremonies on the pilgrimage and at the shnne. The cult of the 
sacred dead is nowhere more in vogue than in Pciisia, and the 
magnificence of the Meshed mausoleum and its surroundings, 
with the wealth of presents outponred by pilgrims of every status 
through the centuries, will give an idea of the pitch to which this 
kind of adomtion can reach. The fact that the Saints thus 
worshipped were not celibate, like the holy men of Europe, must 
have had much to do with this state of afiaiis. It is of immense 
advantage in this world to the descendants of a great religious 
personage if they are able to induce others to keep up their pious 
adherence, and to testify to their piety in the usual concrete fonn. 
An account is also given of the holy noan whose tomb is m 
Mahon and who prophesied the Indian Mutiny. The complelion 
of his propheqf, that the English should all be slain, was hampered 
IQ advance by the tyranny of Aurangieb, not only towards the 
Sikhs, whose Guru was forward witli a counter-prophecy, but 
towards the Shias and Sufis. We find, too, the accentuation of 
the doctrine that no one can stand alone in the sphitijaL world 
without someone else, other tfian the Deity, to guide him. 
Moses, according to Our author, had to be put under t])e tutelage 
of Khwaja Khi^r, a sacred person of much renown, sometimes 
identified with Elijah and in India turned into the tutelary god of 
the river Indns^ 

Within the story are woven descripuems of the ceremonies at 
birdi, marriage, and death, and On other occasions, such as the 
feast of the New Year^ This, far more naturally tlian ours, comes 
with the advent of Spring. The account is very minute, and 
should be studied in detail, but to give particular instances would 
necessitate much space. We leam, also, how two cunning men 
escaped death in the desert, where vampires seise on the soles of 
sleeping travellers, and suck tbdr blood out* This pair escaped 
by lying feet to feet, and Che vampire, after prowling round and 
round, departed in despair of a successful attack on a two'headed 
man. The occasion on which the hero of the volume was 
robbed in the desolate regions of the Lut was ushered iu with, 
advert omens. One man sneezed just as they were starting and, 
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had not the principal tnerchatit of the party been too stingy 
to pay for anothez day's hlr^ they would have halted for twenty' 
four hours. Fiirthet on, a hare crossed their path to the left, 
Tliey all expected the disaster that followed, yet, with true fatal¬ 
istic indifference, took little or no precautions to avoid it. The 
doctrine of fatalism has much to answer for, stnd yet it was 
the Prophet himself who said,—up the knee of tliy camel, 
with thy tmat in Allah." TVust is n'ght, but a hobbled camel 
cannot stray so easily as one free. The doctrine of a sanctuary, 
again, ig qftje that lasts long, however repugnant to reason it may 
be to hear of a. villain of the worst kind escaping the proper 
punishment for his misdeeds, merely because be has taken refuge 
in a holy place. There are few, however, who adhere more 
strongly to this custom than the Persians, 

The actual rites and ceremonicg performed at the Holy of 
Holies require cotisiderafion, huh after all, the inventive genius of 
mankind in the matter of religious observances is not very great 
The genuflexions, prostrations, and kissings of holy articles that 
are in common practice in the Milan CathedraJ, for inEta,nce, 
differ but slightly in kind from those at the tomb of the Eighth 
Imam, the Glory of the Shia World. Major Sykes has brought 
cut to the full the affection Persians have for quoting poetry 
on ail occasions, and the instances given are extremely apposite. 
It is customary to find some ground for criticisin ; but, except 
that to say that a map is always a welcome addition to a book 
describing regions somewhat off the beaten track, one can only 
congratulate the authors on a work of great interest alike to folk¬ 
lorists and the general reader, 

Aubrey O'Bbikii. 


Short Notices. 

Vol. III. 0/ fhs. tht 

and r^l^Ud Bagas and Talts, By Hai.ld6r HfiR' 
MANKSSON. Cornel! University Library, 1910. Svo, pp. 
vm + 175. 

This is a useful and comprehensive bibliography of all tales 
with any bearing on the history of the kings of N'orway from 
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SiO to 12S0. No refereiLce is made to loelaniJic sagaa^ a 
bibliography of which has already appeared iti Vol. 1.3 their 
mclusion here would have involved much repetition, for the 
accounts of the emigration and of the visits of Icelaudets to 
Norway^ though they sotnetimes throw sidelights on N-orwe^an 
historyj vary very little^ The arrangement of the material, which 
includes sagas from Denmark^ Sweden, and the Norse settlemetita, 
is good and clean A bibliography of the legendary F^rnaMar 
is promised. L. W. Faraojlv. 


Bibliop-apM^ Naiimal Suissi, Repertoire tn^thndique de ce qui^ 
a h\h piibJii stir la Suisse et ses habitants. Fasc, v, (Habi¬ 
tants) : 5 (Hiatoire de la Civilisation et de Folklore); 2^ 
cahicT (3"*^ partie), (mdudmg Si?rsdkrie ei pnuxs ds. 
iorc&iUrid)\ 3*cahier, Mydies ti TradiHons. — Ugsjidts. Contei 
tt Fahks \ 4“ cahier, Uia^^ £f reUgiiux. Eidige 

par le Du. Frajs'Z Heinemanh. Berne; K.-J* Wyss, 1909-10. 
Svo, pp, XXXVI+ 4^4, xxi + 2jr, xvi4'H35. 

A FQfE piece of workj carried out on a broad plan, Ic is easy to 
criticise details of the scheme of any bibliography, but it would, be 
ungracious to offer anything but praise in return for so valuable a 
gift to the inquirer as these three volumes, whose contents are 
arranged according to subject and date, and, where helpful, further 
divided according to locality. Eucli a bibliography will be an 
immense help to the preparation of a definitive Folklore of 
Switzcrlatid. 


The Fad at Our J?cvrs : or The Old in the l^ew around us. By 
Walteh. W. SicEAT, Macmillafl, igii. Globe 3vo, pp.xi + 
igS. Ill. 

Mr. Skleat refers to “ the almost incredible fact that thcTe is no 
adequate Folk Museum in this country,” and in this freely illus¬ 
trated brochure gives us a literary substituie for part of such a 
musentn by sketches of the history of many survivals in 
*' common" things connected with food, dress, and our honies. 

He considers national dress, in particular, from a racial point of 
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view, g^ves much interesttag iiifi:iima£dn about the naiaes of oaeals^ ^ 
foods^ ta:bk Axddes, etc.j aad discusses survivals in our buildiugS} 
all ia ^ clear aad cntertaiaing raaaner. The book is aa admirable 
introduction to these parts of the lore of the folk. 


J^alles and J^dry TaliS Jor Litik Folk or Vndt R^mm in Haussland. 

(First Series). By Mahv and I^jewman TfiEWJEARiiE. 

Simpkin^ Marshall & Co.* 1910. Sm. f^tOj pp* iv+135. 

From the Hausa animal stories appearing in Rblk-Lort a do^en of 
the more snilahle have been selected and the literal translations 
smoothed out for young readers. They are attractively illuscrated 
and admirably fitied to give children at an early age the bias 
towards folklore which shoold be such n Itappiness to them in 
later life,—and should incidentally bring recruits to the Folk-Lore 
Society. We wish, fherefore^ good luck to this First Series, and 
hope that its popuiariiy will lead to the issue of more selections. 


Iroquois Uses of Make and ether Food Plants (New York State 
Mosenoif Mnseum Enlletin 144). By Arthur C. Parker. 
Albany: tJdiv. of the State of New York, 1910. ^vo, pp. 
179. 111. 

This thirty-cent pamphlet deserves perusal by folklorists,, as it 
contain? a quantity of matter relatmg to planting ceremonicSj 
husking customs, special wedding breads ceremonial foods for 
dances and “medicine^ societies, and bust dolls for magic etc., 
as well as some folk-tales. 


Boohs for BemtU} should he addressed to 
The Euitok of Folk-Lore., 
c/o David Nutt* 

Lono acre, Lohxjon, w.C. 


3fc»lf?*1Lore. 


TJ^A//SACTIOJ\i^S OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


VoL. XXrr.] SEFTEMBEE, i&ii, [Ko. III. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 17tli, 1911, 

The Peesieent (Me. W. Ceooke) in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last meeting \rere read and 
confirmed. 

The election of Mrs^ Eenson, Mrs, Devirar, Mrs. J. Edge- 
Fartington^ and Miss E. Richardson as members of the 
Society w^s announced. 

Dr, Seligmann read a paper entitled ^"Some Sudanese 
Beliefs" which was illustrated by lantern slides, and a 
discussion followed in which Mrs, Spoer, MisS Pneire 
■MarrecOj Major O'Brien, Sir G. L. Gomme^ Dr, Gaster, 
Dr. Westermarck, the Rev. J. H. Weeks, and the President 
took part 

Mr. A. R. Wright exhibited a collection of Ashanti 
objects^ including a number of "gold weights/^ i6 cast 
figures on two stands, 2 gold-dust containers and 2 scoops, 
and 4 vessels for entrails from the tombs of the kings ; of 
the so-called '' gold weights," 96 were possibly used for 

s 
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MinuU& of MeeHngs. 


by the S<>ciety; FHipino RiddUs^ by Prof, Starr, presented 
by the author; Pr^'^srbi, Mvttiy ^ S^^e^giuri del 
Siciliana, by Prof. G* Pitrfe, presented by the author; 
AycMti fiiy K^iuygssi^M^hU^ VoL S, Pt- Rn^ittlung&n 
iiber Fingeborgnmreckis dsr Sudssi, and Das R^^htshbm 
der Eingthor^nen der dsutschen Siidseiiiissln^ both by Dr. 
R. Thumwald, presented by the author; So>m words on 
Ailigory in England^ by F, York Powell; Th^ Sorfuvah 
Musmm Journal^ Vol. I, No, 2 ; Maiii f/is Demigod, by 
W, D> Westerveltj presented by the author; Ltst of 
Ancient Monuments in Burma (Mandalay Divition)^ 
presented by the Government of Burma; Vbicss .Nouvs/Ies 
en Science compares des Religions^ by Dr. Schmidt^ pre^ 
sented by the author; List of Publications of the Bureau 
of American Etlmology^ with index to authors and 
titles; Chippema Musk, Handbook of American Indians^ 
and Handbook of American Indian Langjiages, presented by 
the P arena of American Ethnology; Tke Original Garden 
of Eden discovered at last^ and Tke Disoovory of NoaUs 
Ark, both by J. M, Woolsey, presented by the author; 
Letiische Sekvodnke^ by Prof Max Bbhm, presented by the 
author; Yana Texts^ by E. Sapir, presented by the Uni¬ 
versity of California; Catalogue of the Dmite Collection, 
University of London, by R. W. Chambers^ presented by 
the University; Tramadiof^ of the Japan Sodefy, Vols. S 
and g, presented by the Society; Analecta BolUindia^m, 
VoJ, 29 and Voi. 30^ Pts. l, 2 , and 3, acquired by 
exchange; Jahrbuch des Siddtiechen Musetmts fiir Vclkcr- 
hmde aw Leipzig^ rpoS-p^ Part 3 ; Das Ariefaht von Olonec 
und was dozn ge/idrt, by Otto Hermann ; Bibliographie des 
Chants populaires Fran^ais^ by De Beaurepaire Froment; 
Nigerum Studies, by R. £. Dennett; and Rdigionen der 
Naturvolker Amerikas, 1906-1909; by K. Th. Preuss ;— 
presented by the respective authors. 



ON THE ALLEGED EVIDENCE FOR MOTHER- 
RIGHT IN EARLY GREECE. 


BY U. ROSS, BXBTQfiL COLLBGE, OXFOKD. 

this paper I propose to deal briefly with the qucatbn 
whether we can regard as certain or probable the exieteace 
in early Greece of that fonn of social organisation com¬ 
monly known as Mother-Right. It wiU be worth while 
also to notice any cases of apparent e^iogamy^ for the two 
frequentlyj though not invariably, occur together. The 
reason^ no doubt, is simply thia,^ Given a clan which, 
nortnally seeks mates from outside, It will naturally desire 
to retain a hold over its daughters and their oflspringj and 
also not to let its young men go too far away. Hence 
arises that very early form of the family in which the wife 
does not leave her old home but stay^ there with her 
children^ being simply visited by the husband. In other 
words, the matrilinear family is originally matrilocal. 
This system is Incompatible, or nearly so, with endogamy 
and with polygyny, and polyandry does, not necessarily 
imply it.^ Finally, it does not involve any such condition 
as pnomisctiity or even group-oiarriage, and it is not 
what it IS so often confused with, namely, gynsecocracy. 
Under mother-right no preference is shown to women in 
general over men in general, although the wife is often, 
more important than her husband. \Vliat it does imply is 

' See ViQl Tylor’s article, NittifitmA C^aiury, July, iS^, pp. 

^Thits the pob'andKiaa Todlas are patrilmear. 
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inheritancftt of name, property, title, totem (frequently), 
and in general meinbership in clan or family, through 
the mother and not through the father. But the head 
of the clan or family is not normally the mother, but 
the senior male on the distaff side. In Dr* Fraser's words 
there is a/vunmU peUstaSj not patAa potcsins. The father 
is less important than the mother, partly because he is an 
outsider, (by the workings of exogamy), and partly because 
his wife and children are not his property, but his brother* 
in-laVa. He in turn is the over-lord of his sister, and her 
husband and children. Perhaps the most far-reaching 
result of this arrangement is seen in certain royal famQies 
where, descent being through the female, the heir to 
the throne is the son, not of the reigning king, but of 
the queen-sister, even though her husband be a commoner; 
a state of things whereof Africa gives us some noteworthy 
examples, To sum up ;“Mother-right, while leaving 
power in the hands of the men as a whole, not the 
women as a whole, gives the wife in each individual 
family a certain precedence over her husband ; while in 
matters of inheritance the important question is not, Who 
is So-and-So’s father? but. Who is his mother? 

This paper deals only with Greek evidence; hence I 
do not treat such matters as the reports of something like 
mother-right among various Mediterranean peoples, such 
as the Cantabri in Spain or the doubtfully Aryan Lyciaus, 
Neither is it pertinent to ask whether mother-right existed 
among the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of the Greek peninsula, 
the neighbouiing islands, and the Asiatic coast. It may 
be safely assumed that the Greeks did not on their arrival 
adopt mother-right if they found it, for the simple reason 
that all over the world father-right is the more stable 
institution, and any change from one system to the other 
is invariably in its direction, A patrilinear people never 
becomes matriJinear; the opposite often happens. The 
enquiry is limited to those races, known to us under the 
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general name of Hellenes^ who^ son^cwhere in the second 
millenium B.c,, entered the lands which they occupied 
ill hi&torical times. 

ReHgi&n, CuU-kgmds^ &nd Ritutui} 

(r) Mmoan Crete. I include this because it is just 
possible that the population was in some sense Hellenic^ 
or that their cu atoms may have lingered on into kter 
times. Here, side by side with what looks like hero- 
worship, we find evidences of the adoration of a great 
goddessj probably one of those coniitlesa personifications of 
the Earth who* variously styled Ma, Artemis of Epheso-s* 
Gaia* Terra Mater* and what not, meet us at every tarn 
in the Mediterranean region. But of a god we see little; 
a gem or two show us a small figure coming apparently 
through the air to pay his respects to the great goddess^ 
Here we have what might seem to be a "matriarchal^^ 
family rdlectfid in heavenly society. No such explanation, 
however* is necessary. Starting with a goddess so powerful 
and so prolific as the All-Mother, her worshippers would 
sooner or later introduce* aa the father of her numerous 
progeny, some god,—perhaps one already existing, perhaps 
merely a male doublet of the goddess, like the consort 
of the Winged Artemis shown on an ivory plaque from 
Sparta.* Whoever he was, the importance of his consort 
would inevitably dwarf him. Thus even Apollo, at Ephesos, 
follows humbly in the train of his great sister,—a pro¬ 
ceeding ass much at variance with matrilinear as with 
patrilinear customs. In any case, to draw sociological 
conclusions from religious beliefs and practices is always a 

^ In thEg stiMion mogt cf my laatcnaJ cflinei from a paper of D/. Tamcll's m 
A rchiv Jtir Religi^ynsvjiisensihafi^ ]id. Tii., p, 7(^ ‘ Sociological hypatJicEcs 

conccraing fhe pcsitioa of wduflen Sa Hndent religion I talte this oppor- 
tanily of scltnow] edging my indebtedness to him hcic ajid clse^herer 
Mr. E. has ajgo made valnatiEc sn gj^ stiopSi 

*Sce The Joiif'iiai ef Ihlkme Siisditry VOl. JIXtL. (,1309), p. 293, 
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hazajrdotjs course ; it does not follow ttat, because a people 
chiefly worship a goddess^ they treat mortal women with 
particular respect or reckon descent through them; cf. 
the supremacy of Heiu in patrilinear ArgoSj and the 
popularity of the Virgin in southern Europe,''^ 

(s) Passing now to beliefs certainly Greek we come to 
the curious cuU“titJos of Zeus, ‘HpciiOf (Attica) and 

(Cyprus), Do these imply a subordination of Zeus to 
these goddesses p Considering that all we know ofliim^—■ 
in mythology from Homer and Hesiod onwards and in his 
ancient cult at Dodona, where his importance reduces his 
wife to that pale etymological shadow, Dione^—points to 
father-right and inheritance through the male, this explana¬ 
tion seems haaardoua at least The true reason for these 
titles is no doubt the presence in important temples of 
Hera and Aphrodite of small shrines of the god, Cf Athena 
AiCKJTfp at Megaraj^ and Herakles 'Hpuio?. Such a practice 
IS as common as the tendency to exalt die deity of a 
pardctilar femplej or the god one is addressing at the 
moment, over all others, of which Babylonian hymnology-j 
to go no farther, gives ns abundant examples, 

(3) In the case of certain goddesses and heroines we And 
what might be considGred a matriiinear family. We hear 
of several children of divine mothers with either no fathers 
or none of any importance, (ffl) Earth giving birth to the 
Giants. This we may set aside^ as she was fertilized by 
the mufilaticm of Uranos, (^) The birth of Hephaistos 
without father from Hera {Theogony^<p.f). (f) Partheno- 
paios, son of Atalanta (,^= Artemis) and the rather in- 
signiheant Milanion. Th e second case proves^ n othing about 
family organization, human or Olympian. It is interesting 
as possibly going back to.a remote period when, like certain 
modern savages, the Greeks either were ignorant of the 
part played by the male in procreation or did not regard 

^ On the other hand, not a le^ itiatrilincar Augcralian tribes exclude wnmen 
from their TeJiEic^s ceremotite&. 
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It as essential,—a belief by no means inconsistent with 
father-rigfht. The third is one of a ntimber of stories of tlie 
frailties of the goddesses {e^K^ DemeteTj Kalypso, 

Kirke, Euterpe^ Kalliope^ Aplirodite). We must note 
that the offsprings of such unions do not inherit the divide 
rank of their mothers^ and are thus worse off than some 
of the sons of gods and mortal woTtien, for Dionysos, 
Hermes, ApoHo, and Artemis all inherit the divinity of 
Zeus. 

(4) Ritual giv'es us a few facts suggesting an importance 
of women hardly consistent with father-right (a) Exclusion 
of men from certain cults, such as the Thesmophoria, the 
worship of the RoAic(( 5 e?j of DionysoS of Brasiai 

in Lakonia, and finally of Ares TwatKodolvat at Tegea^“ 
(j 5 ) Prominence of women in the rites of Hestia (Athens, 
Delphi), and the Mother of the Gods (ArkadiaX and at 
prophetic shrines (Delphi, Branchidai, etc^). (f) Priestessea 
in the service of male deities and heroes (Poseidgji at 
Kalanreiu, Sosipolis at Elis* Herakles at Thespiai, etc.). 

' Most of these cases are easy to deal with. The Theamo 
phoria and the rites of the and the 

are all connected with the fertility either of the soil or 
of men and animals, or both; and this from time im- 
momorial has been w'omen's magic. to Dionysos' 

female votaries, official and otherwise, and the frequent, 
though by no means invariable, occurrence of prophetesses 
and not prophets, these arise from the simple physio¬ 
logical fact that women are more excitable and nervous 
than men, and so become "possessed'' or “inspired“ 
more readily. In the case of Hestia, who is simply the 
personified hcarth-hre, a household under father-right may 
regard sucli a deity siihsr as of too great importance 
to be worshipped by anyone less than the house¬ 
father,—(Vedic and Iranian view: but Agni is g. much 
greater person than. Hestia),—sr as belonging, like 

* I omit the OncataL EUld camp&rative[y b.te of Ajd^^tois. 
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fertiUty-magiCi to the women's departmeiit> because the 
women mostly tend the fire and cook at it This was 
the Greek and the Roman view, and expresses itself in 
the public worship of Hestia and of Veata. Priestesses 
serving male deities may possibly be a relic of some sort of 
tepof yapos like that at Athens between Dionysos and the 
wife of the King-archon. Perhaps, eg.f the priestess of 
Poseidon was originally his wife; such practices are 
common enough outside Greece. The counterpart of this 
iSj what we not infrequently find, men in the service of 
goddesses. Neither involves, though neither is inconsistent 
with, mother^right. Eut Ares DwaiSflOoivaf is more note¬ 
worthy* His worship, says Fuusanias,^ is the result of a 
battle between the Tegeans and an invading Spartan force, 
in which the Tegean women intervened and won tlie day. 
One thinks naturally of the Amazons, also connected with 
Ares, of w'arlike heroines like Althaia,^ and, outside of 
Greek folklore or history, of the importance of the women 
in Iroquois war-councils. But it is worth noting, first, 
that there ^-5 nothing impossible or even improbable in 
Fausanlas' tale, for, in a hard fight such as he describes^ 
the intervention of a body of desperate and sturdy women, 
—and Peloponnesiam women were no weaklings,—armed 
with the men's spare weapons, may well have proved too 
much for the invading Laconians; secondly, that as to the 
exclusion of men from the commemorative rite, even if we 
do not accept the story, a ritual tabu is a very poor 
foundation for a sociological theory. Such prohibitions 
mostly spring eitJier from some notion about the deity's 
personal likes and dishkes or from purely local and 
accidental causes' and in the Greek world they include 
such oddities as the occasional forbidding of the use of 
wine ID Dionysian rites and the exclusion of women from 

^VTTI,, Kiviii., 4 , 5. 

^ Apollodoros, Ir, ’riii,, i ; JtsJ Anari She 

ww her onvii chajioteesf, and practised waxlike irta “), 
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the tersDple of that vert galant Herakles at Gades,—in 
^'matriarclial” Spain. Incidentally, with reference to the 
Ama^on.'j, we may note that the only ones we knovir much 
abont,—those of Dahomey,—are the women of a huge 
patrilinear royal family. 

Tradiiiirmxl gsnml&^es etc. 

Many of these ate late, and a large part of them 
is doubkss pure invention. Still, taking them as con¬ 
taining a modicum of historical fact, it has been pointed 
out:— 

1. That most of them are rather short. Thus, Hekataios 

of Miletos had to go back only fifteen generations from 
about the beginning of the fifth century B.C. to find a 
divine ancestor; a man of noble family, presumably a 
skilled herald with a herald's knack of inventing ancestors, 
could not trace his lino further back than about 1000 or 
logo E.a, —almost within historical times. The average 
hero of mythology is decidedly dyx/<nro/jo?; eg. 

Achilles is in the third, and Orestes in the fifth, genera¬ 
tion from Zeus; and, generally, few families go back more 
than two or three generations from the siege of Troy* Does 
this mean that no more male ancestors could be found/ 
i,e. that before ilOO or 1.200 E,c. or so, in the traditional 
chronology, descent counted through the female ? This 
theory, however, i$ met by a serious difficulty; why, among 
the numerous cults of heroic ancestors, do we hear so little 
of heroines; and, especially, why are few, if any, tribes Or 
clans called after them ? 

2. lo several royal families^ the son seems to rule any¬ 
where but in his father's kingdom. Thus, for the Pelopidai, 
we have Tantalos lord of Sipylos, PeJops of Pisa, Atreus of 
Mycenae, and Men elans of Sparta. Does this indicate a ma- 
trilinear system with exogamyP Leaving out Menelaos,— 
for he and his brother shift bewilderingly between Mycenae, 

® Ct Yt&itc, LetiuTVt Hirfoty efihe itiftgiiiji, jjp. 23S si se^. 
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Argos, Spartii and Amyklaii'® we get Pdops mheriting 
fiiom his father-in-law, and resembling in this respect 
Tencer,^ Kekrops, Amphiktyon,, De'iphontes, and sundry 
otlief heroes. We might also notice Oedipus as a possible 
example of the marriage of near rdafions to avoid this 
inheritance passing out of the direct male line, a device 
of which Egypt gives us sonie examples ; and the less 
unnatural union, on matrilinear principles, of Rhadamanthys, 
son of Zeus, with Aikmene,^^ as indicating that connoctioii 
through the father amounted to little. Finally, we liave, 
among a crowd of patronymics, at least one matronymic, 
MoAiwir or This however goes for little; the 

sons of MoHone were also called ^Atrojoi^e? from their father, 
and in any case their paternity was doubtful^® As to 
Rhadamanthys and AUemene, connection tlirough a god 
hardly counts; while Oedipus' ill-fated marriage is regarded 
as unpardonable although unconscious incest. The tales 
of Pelops and other such adventurers are the Greek form 
of that world-wide m^hm of the young man seeking his 
fortune who wins the daughter, and generally the luherit- 
ance also, of some potesitatc* If these prove mother-right 
for Greece, they prove it for the whole world, and few 
would 1 tlilnk go to that length. When we come to look 
at the local colour of the Greek myths,^^ ’we continually 
find evidences of patrilinear ideas. The foreigner succeeds 
to the kingdom for special reasons, such as tlie old king^s 
affection for him (Derphontes), or the absence of a male 
heir to the throne (Pelops); or he does not succeed to it at 

’’’See the Lntrod^iCtiDti to Hc3id[aiii^^ ediUon of A^zch. 

“ Apollodoro^ n., iv., ii* 

^ ApoUijdoTO^i II. 1 vii.j KsCl 'AjcTD^r W 

(^'soTis uf and Alttor, bat s«d to be sons of Pestidon”). 

Many of thoi may reflect actual hfistoty. The leader of 6 . SmaEl conquering 
fcrce imiBt often have ingratiated himself tilth the COnqiiefcd by martying intc 
the old royal house. Notice that rieVpheuIea vol. IL, □. Jtix., I, 2 } 

has bo encounter the violent oppoaition of Temenos^ sons, ^^^ll]iam of Orange 
was in a not dissindlaT pnsition jn ^glajid. 
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all, but simply carries off his bride (Jason^ Perseus; the 
latter leaves his first-born son with Kepheus),'^ Kerver, so 
far as I knowj does anyone inherit from his mother's 
brother to the exclusion of his cousins, which is the 
typical matrilinear inheritance; while one hero at least, 
Meleager, kills his maternal uncles without anyone save 
his mothec feeling any particular abhorrence of the deed. 

One instance of the relations between Eon-in-law and 
fathef-in-Jaw is especially interesting. Of the murder of 
Deloneus by Ixion Pindar says (Pythagoras, If, 32)G^0uXior 
aljaa ij-jMrrtJi' arep rexvat ^j/aroTfj (*' he was the 

first who, by his craft, brought kinsman-slaughter among 
mortals”). Plow could this be so on any system of family 
organization P The only explanation v/hich seems at all 
likely,—since marriage never takes a man out of his clan, 
—is that Delfoneus was his blood-relation, 7 .^,, the legfirid 
indicates, if anything, endogamy, and therefore presumably 
father-right. 


Clan organissaihtK 

What is the meaning of the elaborate division of the 
Athenians and their Ionian kinsmen into Geleontes, 
Hopletes, Aigikoreis, and Argadeis, and the further Attic 
subdivisions into 12 phratries and 360 gentes ? Is this 
a. Greek equivalent of the Australian four-class oxogamoiis 
ay stem, (a system of 360, or even 12, classes is hardly 
likely J) ? Are the three Dorian tribes (^ylleis, Pamphyli, 
Dymanes) a similar arrangement of the less cornmon odd- 
numbered type ? So far as I know there is not a shred of 
material for an affirmative answer; we hear of the ayx^ 

^ Apollodoros, 11,, iv., 3- Kepbcws bad no mate, and by Greek ideflS 
WDUtd lUUmatl^ to retabi a (" daughbci'E sOa id their 

1 th^t, ^hen Lingdom i; mberited, it is bceauff the priEieess h 

wbat Attic law calicd an iwiK\r}pojj z'.f. a VrDtneui whooi th^ heir obliged 
to many in/.). 

vlii,, III, 
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or «.iext of kin having to marry the if she were 

notf’of the same mother as himsett hut nothing’ to indicate 
Argadeis might not marry Argadeis or Pamphyli 
with| Pamphyli. We simply do not know how or why the 
came into being^ Within the phratries it is noteworthy 
that ftreat stress was laid on the descent in the female line 
of catidfdates for membershipj, and that the ^Aeral called 
themfeelves o^oya!\flwTef ('^milk-brothers"), whatever exactly 
'that fterm may mean; for they can hardly have claimed 
all to\be children or foster-children of the same woman.^'’ 
Comware also the elaborate account of the ancestry on the 
diatalr^ide of the persons misntioned in the Conn inscrip- 
tion, (pWton and Hicks, 3^8); the prohibition of marriage 
between! o/jJOjUjJrpAOi but not between op^v^a-rpiQt i and 
Lykaoi^s appeal PS) o^x o/ioyacrrptof 

EitTopO? etp^t ("Slay me not, since I am not from the same 
w'om^ as Hector”). The reason for all these is to be found, 
not )!n mother-right, but (et) in Greek notions of morality, 
’which, especially among the Dorians, did not insist on a 
hidsband'a fidelity. Probably the tribal authorities often 
;• ' yhad to deal ’with an attempt to palm off a favourite 
• g iliegitimate child as being atrr^f eyywjrij?, (^‘ born of 
^ a citizen ess in la’wful wedlock"), Tbe father's word could 
be taken readily enough, as he would scarcely represent 
another man^s child as his own ; but it ’was only natural 
that searching enquiries should be made as to the mother, 
(^) In the fact that children of mixed marriages, eg. 
between an Athenian and a woman of Megara, while in 
our sense they might be legitimate, could not be citizens. 
(c) In the world-wide idea that the closest of all relation* 
ships is that between children of the same mother, if only 
because one can be absolutely certain of it. No socio¬ 
logical arrangements can do away with such a belief. 


“Dr, F^uiflU ai^ggflsta, cuid I tbiot rightly, thit Lhc word 
mfsAt oripjiaUy ibu legitlmne children of a parlicuLur man, 3 S drsdnet from 
his bastards, who wDald sdll he ^uosxiTifKaL with, eewb other acd with the 7 ^^cof. 
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NQmmdature^ marriag^e customs^ etc. 

(i) It is well l^nown that a Gneek was frequently natn^d 
after his paternal grandfather. This, as Dr, Fraser points 
out,^^ js true also of the Haidas of North America^ and is a 
direot result of their belief in reincarnation combined with 
their matrilinear exogamy. Each of their two clans possesses 
a certain number of personal xiames peculiar to its members. 
Father and son are necessarily of different clans^ and there¬ 
fore grandson and paternal grandfather are of the same 
dan. So^ when it comes to deciding which of the clan- 
spirits is reincarnate in the boy, that of the paternal grand¬ 
father is generally chosen,—few savages Hve to sec their 
sons^ sons,—and the baby is named accordingly. But the 
same custom might well arise simply from a belief in re¬ 
incarnation ; in that case the paternal grandfather would be 
chosen as the most important recontly-dead member of the 
father's clan. 

(a) Perhaps th* most noteworthy majTiage custom comes 
from Attica, Pollux tells us diat on the third day of the 
marriage (d-n'avXra) the bridegroom left bis bride and w*nt 
to his father-in-law's house, remaining there over-night 
The bride on the same day sent him a cloak (xXarJp 
nTrtvXumj/wfl). At first sight this seems like a. cenemonlal 
renriiuiscence of the times when the bridegroom would 
go to live permanently with his wlfe^s people ,—ie of 
matrilocal orgariizati.on. But why in. that case does the 
bride not accompany him ? A more probable suggestion 
is that of Mr. Marctt, that the visit is the ceremonial taking 
off of a tabu. The parents-in-law may have been originally 
hlonipa to their son-in-law. But the gift is a puzzle; why 
should it come from bride to groom? Another clear 
case of a tabu connected with marriage is the Argive 

T^emisfti and vol. iiL, p. SflS. 

^ iiL 39 . I have ta thank Dr, FftrnelE list calling my attention to this piece 
oFovidence, which I believe ia 
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custom by which the bride wore a false beard in the Tnarjiage 
chamber. This is one of those curious ceremonial assump¬ 
tions of the opposite sex which occur in connection not Oi 5 ly 
with the sex-tabu itself, but with tabus in general,—in fact 
whenever the spiritual atmosphere is felt to be rather 
electrical. So^ not only in Greece,^® but among the patrili¬ 
near Mohammedan Bangola of Northern Africa^ we find 
male mourners wearing female attire in the dangerous 
presence of the dead. 


The Optintlan Lcurians. 

PoLybios, XIL, V. 16, gives us the foUowing important 
informatiorij,—TrftiTct tu Sia -irpoyoiwt^ ‘Trap* avrot^ 

'Ticfv yuvaiKi^v ovK UTO twv av^p^v ^“alJ their hereditary 
nobility came from their women, not their men^'). This 
certainly looks at first sight like matrilinear inheritance 
of rank, but the next sentence shows that no such inference 
is necessary,”oS'at' eyP™?, ftJycyff? -Trapd cr^ttrf vOfd^eirQai 
TChK ft7r& trfflTOv DiKit^v (^' Take for instance 

the fact that the members of the Hundred Houses are 
considered rcble"). These Hundred Houses were those 
whicli supplied the yearly maiden tribute to Athena of 
Ilion, (u, Lykophron 1141 eC and Plohinger's note 
ad Their only patent of nobility seems to have been 
the prestige conferred on them by the sacred character of 
the women eligible for this rather unpleasant honour. When 
some of these ■women emigrated with other colonists to 
Italy they not unnaturally founded a nobility there. Poly- 
bios, be it noted, although telling us that the nobility in 
question was hereditary (iSid Trpoyomv), says, not that it 
descended thymgk^ but that it camefrem (htto) the women, 
t.i. the men of each successive generation were nobles 

hAS absnidly cnou^'h, t}iaC IlPCXi df^sseil ^ womw beC4nse 

(mly women went Akin to ttc dead under motbef'ilght; ^ if 4 broths, for 
n^tADce, nnt Akin to his aiaier hy th^ or auy oCher m 1 
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because tlieir sisters^ by right of birth, might be dedicated 
to Athena^ 

Traditions (f) of a f&ihsr-righL 

(r) We may dismiss at once alJ statements to the effect 
that marriage was unknown at such-and-such a place until, 
say, Kekrops introduced it. This is pure folk¬ 

lore in one of. its best-known forms,—^the ascribing of any 
. great social, religious^ or economic institution to a single 
inventor. That the Athenians were promiscuous before 
Kekrops is as true^ or as false, as that they were wholly 
ignorant of agriculture before Triptolemos and had no 
draught-cattle before Buzyges. Or, it is the theory of 
primitive promiscuity, no less a theory and no more a fact 
because stated by an anthropologist who lived some 2000 
years ago. Anyone who has read Lucretius or Ovid knows 
how much in favour this theory was among Greelc scientists^ 

2, Varro, ap, Az/gnsi. do civ. Dei^ xviii., 9, tells a curious 
tale about the strife of Athena and Poseidon for the 
possession of Attica. Kekrops Jays the question before 
an assembly of the men and women of Athens mos 
enim tunc in eisdem locis erat ut etiam feminae publicis 

COnsultationibus interessent _ Consul ta igitur multitu- 

diue mares pro Neptuno feminae pro Minerua tulere 
sententias, et quia una plus inuenta est fetninarum, Minema 
uicit.^' Poseidon then floods the country, and the men 
inflict a three-fold punishment on their women^ " ut nulla 
ulterius ferreat suffragia, ut nullus nascentiurn maternunri 
nomen acciperet, ut ne quis eas Athenaeas uocaret/' This 
story probably comes ultimately from Philochoros or some 
such writer. That it is not earlier than the fourth century 
is, r think, exceedingly likely from the fact that Aristo¬ 
phanes says nothing about it in the Ehhhsimottsai, and 
two-thirds of it,—the statements that Attic women used 
to have the vote and that they were not called Athenians, 
—are rubbish. The rest seems to be a late aetiological 

T 


2 go Off Alkged for 

myth presupposing, (a), the promiscuity hypothesis, and 
(^), its logical corollary, that Jiamos must have come 
originally from the mother, the father being unknown or 
uncertain. Incidentally the story would “explain" why 
the Athenians' chief deity is a female, and why the usual 
fenainine of ''Afljjj/afof Is and not Sudi 

mixtures of bad folklore and worse science were popular 
with ancient sciolists. 

Such are, I think, all the facts from wliicli a reason¬ 
able case for mother-right could be made out. An 
impartial criticism,'— indeed, the wi'Iter started rather 
prejudiced in favor of the theory,—shows every one of 
them at least susceptible of another explanation, while 
some actually point the other way* Examples of how 
UDgrounded are the hypotlieses of some supporters of 
Greek mother-right may be found abundantly in the 
works of that entertaining and deservedly popular writer, 
Prof Ridgeway* In his ingenious article, for instance,, 
called “Who were the Dorians?he seeks to show 
a connection between the Dorians and Thraco-llly- 
rlans, one argument being that both were matrilinear* 
To prove this he quotes, for the latter, Herod.,, i*, 196, 
which merely shows that the Veneti bought tlieir- wives; 
Herod., v,, 5 and 6, which rnentions the immoralEty of 
Thracian girls, but ad'ds tliat the people were polygynous 
and ^^keep their wives very close,"—both customs of 
father-right; and a third passage, which indicates that the 
Agathyrsoi had some sort of group-marriage. Not one 
of these quotations oven hints at mother-right, and one 
disproves it. For the Dorians, he has no difheuLty in 
showing that a Spartan wife was not always expected to 
remain faithful to one husband,—a natural enough con dic¬ 
tion of affairs when the husbands w'cre $0 often away on 
campaign and warriors were desperately needed,—^and 
even that something like polyandry was practisedl. But 

™In Attihr^pih^tAl presenied to 7yU>r 
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one of his own quotatiOJis (Xenopb., Rap. Lac., 1,9) ^ cle^trly 
shows that only the cbJldren of the husband were fully 
legitimate^ and the story of the Parthenioi proves as inuchn 
Hence, so far as they go, his authorities show that neither 
the Dorians nor their problenaatiaal northern kinsfolk were 
matrllinear at all. The other arguments have already 
been dealt with in this paper^ except one which rests on 
an accidental misreading of Pausanias. Still worse is the 
same author’s, attempt to prove ^ that the Aeschylean 
Danaides were matrilinear, for he stultifies his argument at 
the outset by saying that they regard as incestuous the 
proposed marriage with the sons of their paternal uncle, 
who by mother-right would not be even remotely akin to 
them nor members of the same tribe. 

That the Greeks never in remote antiquity had any sort 
of mother-right is a proposition which I am not interested 
to defend; but if anyone holds that in historical or quasi- 
historical times any Hellenic tribe was niattiiinear, the 
OTiiis prohandi rests on him, and is likely to prove a burden 
too gnevous to be borne 

H. J. Rose. 


Tf -vif] fitrra^r at tdcf 

vovjI irpoffXn/i^i((pcAP ‘ ai td0 xai SvvAfi^at Kounj/yoihj-i, tC?p 

Xfyw^Tvir oi/e dfTtTroicijpnai, {^'Far the wOiriHi wifli bo bft ntisCraSSes fif two 
homsehoCiis sjid tfte niexi to provide thoir cEiildren with ner brotijers^^j 
(Rl’s tiaTisUtion ijf xiia oiliJ phrase Ss vildly inipOHihleK “wb<J Jihane in the 
^ctily and iLa power, hub mafcc no ctaiins to the property”). The arrange mi at 
apiang ffam a de^ne fur & letige family combined wlLh a dtaLike to dividing ttiA 
estiUe. 

^ TAe pP pp, l ei js^. 
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/. TQpogrsphi££^l Conditions, 

When I was first asked to put together a paper on Hamp^ 
shire Follcbre the initial difficulty that presented it'jelf was 
how the very rnisceUaneous mass of notes on the subject, 
that were the outcome of four years’ reading, talking, and 
touring about the county, was to be ma.rshalled into some¬ 
thing more than a mere list. Tn the end I have ordered 
them for you mainly after the fashion that I came by thenrij 
as adjuncts of the country-side itself,—for this paper does 
not pretend to be other than a rough scaffold that may 
serve to aid more expert workers to build a fair structure 
of the folklore of a couuty hitherto singularly neglected in 
such collections. 

It is probable that topographical conditions have no 
little to answer for in this connection. There is a marked 
diversity to be foujid In the Hampshire people, in its 
scenery, vegetation, and geology. The north-east comer 
falls within the area of the Thames Valley, the London 
Basin* From south-east to north-west stretch the great 
backbone and ribs of the chalk Downs, shelving in the 
south to the alluvial mud-flats of the coast and the gravels 
of the Southampton Basin. These conditions give us furze 
and heather-clad moorland, pine-growing country, grassy 
uplands with beech woods hanging on their rounded flanks, 
and the varied moor and woodland of the New Forest In 
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addition to this the river valleys are not the least char¬ 
acteristic features^ and from every point of view the water¬ 
ways are of real import To conclude, as if all this did not 
give sufficient diversity, there is the Isle of Wight^ “the 
Island" to-day, as it was when Maria and Julia Bertram 
took exception to Fanny Price so disting uish in g it 

With all this natural variety to influence the custom and 
character of the inhabitants, HampshirG possesses historical 
records as varied as any shire in the kingdom. In a county 
said to have only one level straight mile within its limits, 
with deep valleys, wide-stretched forests, marshland, moor, 
and meadow,, each succeeding flood of invasion swept up, 
drove its predecessor before it, and was in turn submerged 
by the next But its traces were left. You may find them 
to this day in the people themselves, the unmiatakeabEo 
types and mixture of types, in the place-names, and above 
all in the legends, customs, sayings, and beliefs bf the 
Hampshire folk. 

It may be that there are few beliefs and customs peculiar 
to the county. The strange thing would be were it otlier- 
tefise in face of Hampshire's position in our island'a story. 
But, undoubtedly, there should be a rich harvest for the 
comparative folklorist. Yet the very conditions that 
promise this richness make against a successful harvesting, 
Hampshire folk are notoriously uncommunicative. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. Go and dwell among the majestic 
solitudes of the Downs^ and see if flippant speech comes 
trippingly to the tongue^ Along the beaten tracks, in the 
neighbourhood of the great highways that have traversed 
the county from prehistoric times, the old customs, the 
superstitions, and tales of yore have been thrust aside, 
spumed under hurrying feet, and buried past reclaim 
beneath the mass of superfluous ignorances modern civili¬ 
zation turns out under the label “ Education," But get 
away from tlie dusty high-road, the railway, and the bustle 
of to-day, and within a mile or two you may hap upon 
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echoes of long-past yesterdays in nooks and corners singu¬ 
larly untouched, thanks in large measure to the configu¬ 
ration of the country. 

TakCf for instance, two villages near the eastern border, 
Hawkley and Col more, within some four miles of two 
railway lines, and close to the military camps in what was 
Woolmer Forest. It is only four years since I stayed 
at Hawkley, and was told "there be folk in Colmore as 
have never been to Hawkley/'' Yet they lie but some 
three or four miles apart; only the intervening country is 
a jumble of rough hill, rougher roads, and narrow vaileya 

All this tends to isolation Such topographical con¬ 
ditions must influence permanently the county^s lore. 

Most marked of atl, to my thinking, has been the in¬ 
fluence of the woodlands. Hills and rivers, after all, exert 
mainly a negative influence. The high wood has always 
an active one. Hampshire ranks now among the foremost 
conn tees of England in the matter of arboreal wealth, lo 
bygone times the afforestation was much greater. We may 
expect then to find abundant traces of customs possibly, 
probably, and in some cases obviously, due to woodland 
and forest surroundings. 

Windsor Forest swept over the northern border towards 
the Forest of Chute that ran from Wiltshire down to Hare- 
wood Forest on the western bank of the Test; the great 
Andredesweald reached within a few miles of Winchester 
itself; aEid wild forest stretched over Lymington when 
Vespasian, after he had subdued the Isle of Wight, landed 
at the Alaunian Wood. Proof this last, if proof be needed, 
of the animosity of the old monks who later on evolved 
tlie legend of the Norman king laying waste the smiling 
country-side to make a wiidernesa for his pleasuring. That 
very neighbourhood, with Setley'a bare Plain and Beaulieu 
Heath, where even the heather wins but precarious nourish¬ 
ment from the infertile soil, must have formed part of 
the cultivated lands which, according to those prejudiced 
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romancers, supplied the c^pit^l with corn 1 The tale of the 
ruthless king; lingers yet, and oral tradition is not alone 
responsible for its longevity* 

Of thiKfi irnmemorial forests we have to-day the still 
wide area of the New Forest The Forest of Bere is now 
practically non-existent, but Wooliner is more wooded, 
with its modern pine plantations, than it was when White 
of S el borne knew it as a sandy waste*"' Alice Holt and 
BucIdioLtj two small forests to the north-west of Woolmer, 
show older timber,—mainly oak. Windsor Forest nO' r 
longer touches the county, but it has left some ’ft'ild 
remnants at Pamber, and there are traces of the old rough 
foresters in the people thereabouts. Kingsley noticed the 
same at Eversiey, and you wiU find it to-day on the 
outskirts of Pamber Forest, about Tadley,—God-save-us- 
Tadley,” as it is called in consequence of the amazed 
exclamation of a villager when a balloon deacendod in 
tlie vicinity something like a century ago. The lord of 
the manor of Pamber enjoyed hunting rights throughout 
Windsor Forest, He w^as elected yearly by the assembled 
tenants. "The parishioners here we re*., free franchisers, 
and were never held under any feudal tenure,.^^ ^ At Ibthorpe 
in the north-west corner, once comprised in the Forest of 
Chute, the commoners are themselves the lords of the 
manor, and both owners and occupiers have rights on ..the 
two commons, and everything growing thereon, for their 
own use, but not for sale, Charlotte Yonge noted similar 
teautes at Merdon, which manor is among the nine in 
Hampshire with Borough-English law of inheritance, 

I might mention that the son of a local landowner told 
me that “hearth-right tenures” obtain to this day in the 
New Forest. He pointed out a ruin with patched chimney, 
repaired just enough to permit the yearly hre to be kindled 
that would make good the holder^s title to the land. This 
was near Fritham and Bramshaw* I further told that 
^ KelJjr, CoHTiiy Tpps:^niphUs-, Hiifitpthift, p, j+i- 
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in ir^building houses on land so held the old hearth must 
be retained or the rights lapse, 

//, InPuejtce of ike High Woods. 

It will be remembered that Gilbert White, writing of 
Woolnver Forest, mentions two “bowers^ made of the boughs 
of oaks,” which '' the keepers renew annually on the feast of 
St. Barnabas.” “This custom ” he considered to be of very 
rem te antiquity.” “ That it is so seems to me past contro¬ 
versy, and it is to be regretted that White did not give further 
details of the custom before it fell into disuse, for I have 
never found reference to it jn any other book. But Mist 
Burne, in her Presidential Address last year, spoke of the 
“bowery” erected for sports at Woodstock, and readers of 
Miss Mitford’s Our Viii&ge will recall how in Bramley 
Maying she describes the “ May-houses to dance;,^^ built of 
green boughs by the lads and lasses of the neighbouring 
parish es. Bra mley, be it rem em bered, is th e parish adjoining 
Pamber on the east, and therefore well within the old 
forest districts. Again, John Duthy mentioned the summer 

Maying on the Nithe” at Aires ford, on the outskirts of 
what has been a considerably wooded tract Unfortunately 
he was more concerned with beu^aiJing '^the clumsy, dull, 
imitation of an Englisli peasant ” as compared with the 
dancing of those on ^'the banks of the Loire, or the 
Garonne,” than in recording the local custom beyond the 
fact that the assembled villagers danced together in festive 
array,—breeding “a vain and pernicious love of finery,” 
bemoans our 3 .VL\h.ox {SkeUl$£s of Hampshire^ 1S39, pp. ir r-2. 

There is, however, even more recent evidence of the con¬ 
tinuance of such customs at St, Mary Bourne, a village in 
a deep valley that rung up into the heart of the Dow'ns in 
the north-west,—that is to say, to Chute Forest Writing 
towards the end of the last century, Dr. Stevens, the local 

^ Thf Nahtr^ Leitir vii. 
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hi$torianj states that there were aged people who could 
remember when the Suinmerhaugh was decorated with greeij 
boughs for the May daociag. The maypole was erected 
here for WMisu-ntide revetsK At Hurstbourne Tarrant, 
(locally Uphusband),a few miles further up the Bourne valley-j 
the maypole existed sonrao sixty years agOs It was “ painted 
white, with a spiral coil of blue round it from base to apex/^ 
The festivities were held hero a week after the St. Mary 
Bourne Revels in July- 

The May Day festival at St. Mary Bourne lingers on as 

Garland Day”® when the children carry round garlands 
and beg, but in most places the May Day revels now are 
rather official than spontaneous- At Hursley the children's 
song was edited about sixty years ago by the vicar, John 
Kebie, and the words they sing art practically his. 

At Otterbonrne, where the name “ Maypole Field ” 
survives, Miss Yonge recorded the children's chant:— 

“Aprils ^OTre I Ma/g come 1 
Come and sec our garland.” 

The last Line is very generally sung. In the ueiglibourhood 
of Hannington, on the Downs south of Kingsclere, I heard 
a few years ago of the children coming round svith bunches 
of flowers tied on long sticks, and singing a weird song that 
ended : 

“ So please to sec our garlands 
Made in Che m orn ing—Wliooop 3 ” * 

But everywhere, even in the north-west of the county, May 
Day begging is said to be fast dying out. For one reason 
the children do not get a holiday, and so the time in which 
they can indulge therein is strictly limited. At Longstock. 

*[Aii old man, wbo ii a native of Eetc Foifest, teJIa tne tliax ap Co the Itttie he 
left the Cilujftty, ttbovt the first of May was known there as GarTand 

Day, and was celebrated hy chilclicn esmyin^ aboULt garSands of EltyfrCra for 
AdmiVation and halfpence. C, S. Biimc-, ] 

*S(lSSfts: and Wilts alsti-. Cf. JeEfedea, IVitd Li/s its a Soui^n 
cap. T, for Wilts Customs- 
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in the Test valley^ the majrpole and the May Queen are 
still an annual institution, but entirely managed^ if not 
originated^ by the schooinfiaster, not the villagers; so I was 
■told there was a danger of the children looking upon Jt as 
part of the school curriculum instead of a rural festival. 

There is^ however, one rural custom,—quite free from 
ofEcialdom,—much observed in the county^ which I am 
inclined to connect with these May-time festivities rather 
than with its professed historical origin, and that is the 
observance of Shick Shack Day.^ This is the country¬ 
folk's name for Royal Oak Day, May 29th, when, wrote 
" Miss Yonge at Otterbourne, “ those who omit the wearing 
of the oak-apple are liable to the drenching which in Devon 
belongs to the first” 

Herrick's well-known linos commencing Come my 
Corinna, comeJ ” apply, of course, to May Day, but they find 
parallel even now at Up ton Grey on the twenty-ninth, not 
the first of the month. The Rev, R, M, Heanley tells me:— 

*‘At Upton Grey timers is a very special OGlebration of May 
apth, Royal Oak Day, The church behs are vigorously rung ai 
6 a.m,, after which the ringers place a large branch of oak. over 
the church porch, and another large one over the lychgate, and 
then proceed to put smaller branches in the gate^vay of every 
house all up and down the village street This is suppos ed to ensure 
good luck for the remainder of the year, and any omisston is sure 
to be followed by disaster of some sort or other,” ^ 

“■The origin of the cerm SAicA SAs£&t if noted in dictSomuriei at aJ.I, is said to 
he ohsoiroj bat I find that at Gfoucester College School the boys not wearing 
oak apples on the 39th &f May were bpiried ai by their comnwles, who yelled 
‘ shig-ahaJJ ^ afi an “ QpprohrioiLS cpithcl ” after them and Qatriis, 5 th S„ 

vnl. iv, pp, SAae^ in the Wtatein United Statea means a roughly 

btult hO'ttse or cabin, espednily such a oue a£ Is put ap for temporai'y occupA- 
tion while Becuting & tl&im under the United States pic-cmption laws. This 
may be a sidelight, for many oJd Hampshjre and Sllssex wards avc to be 
faaod nowadaya in Yankee 'alang,' Cstfif/nn nf is the right of aU 

tuembera of a oommunity to turn theif cattle after harvest into the cunjinon 
field. aceording to Skeat, Danish wattSe. 

^ At Ciondall and other dbtircbesj the tells used to ring od the zpth. 
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We may compare this with the Castleton Garland Day, 
and the part played therein by the ringers referred to by 
Miss Bume in the address I have already quoted, ^nd in 
this connection also, to quote again from Brand,^ we get^ 
Borlase's account of decking houses with boughs in Corn¬ 
wall, and planting trees or stumps in front of the hous^; 
while, just a mile or so over the Sussejc border,-^roughly 
speaking, twenty miles from Upton Grey, we find the 
members of Harting Old Club carrying hazel wands to 
church on Whit-Monday, and cutting boughs from the 
beeches to plant them in the road as they file past/ 

Is it too much straining of probability to suggest that 
the difference in dates is due to the extreme antiquity of a 
common origin, one so remote that its reasons ate lost, or 
but loom faintly through the dim mists of the Bygone, 
■while the residuary customs have been grafted on to younger, 
it may be even alien, stock? Certainly there need be no 
difficulty about explaining on these grounds the connei^ 
tion of the Shick-shack customs to that day on ^ which 
“ unspeakable mercies/' as the Special Church Service 
it, “were w'onderfnlly completed” a completion in which 

the oak had a very material share. 

Od the Summerhaugh, where the stocks stood at bt. 
Mary Eourne,^n open space by the bridge,—the sweeps 
cm May Day clattered shovels and brushes and danced 
round the walking bower,” in which "svas a female of 
their order,'' says Dn Stevens. And the boys used to blow 
their “ May-homsof willow bark twisted spirally. (The 
"whoop” at the end of the Hatinington rhyme may 
possibly be a survival of these willow horns.)® 


?A. IBeckett, Tks Spirii a^fths Dt/^ns, p. 61, 

am. G, recallecui ILvy-hQiiia blown by boys on "GavlandDiy” 

bTit l»ncb lonE^r. The chiSdren I^r.d to 

g=.tiy. Ths si-ls C 1 

(crLes, md)o.=, sc.), b tunchessc mis. »'^ 
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Here we have an entirely new feature introduced,—the 
horn,—and therewith open wide fields of argument; but 
taking' all its possible meanings^ implications, and connec¬ 
tions, one fact stands clear,—it was connected with Revels, 
and those Revels of apparently great antiquity, and in some 
way a lingering echo of the old High Woods, the old, 'wdld, 
woodland life, with fights^ pri-vileges;, and ceremonies that 
Time turned to abuses, and a nicer Civilization swept away. 

^ " In comely sort tlietr foreheads did adorn 

With goodly coronets of hardy hotne,'^ 

wrote Nicholas Breton in r5r2j of the frequenters of Horn 
Fair at Charlton, and it is only within the last half century 
or so that the custom of Horning the Colts ” has been 
discontinued at Weyhill Fair, near Andover. A "colt” 
was a new-comer to the Fair. At the village inns were kept 
caps fitted with horns, between which a ‘‘cup^^ was placed^ 
This cap was placed on the coifs head, who sat with it on 
while the old hands sang: 

^'So swiftly runs the hare, so cunning mas the fox, 

Why shouldn't this young heifer grow up to be an oir, 

And drink with his daddy with a large pair of horna. 

Chorus. With & large pair of horns.” 

The cup was then handed to the novice, who drank the 
half pint of liquor it contained. After this he paid for half 
a gallon for the others to drink. 

According to one account, the cap at the Star Inn was 
"like a dog with an open mouth, which was painted red 

*A vftmnt of Lhe song is given in the lypteidittgi of titt 

IfompjMn FitM voL iti, pp. — 

"So SvfjR runs theh^, kccji nnis the 
Why sbonld not this yonog taJf grow up to he an or. 

And get hi3 own living among hriaiis Euid tLoma, 

And diinli; hire his dftddy with a latgt pair of ioina ? 

Chorus. Homs, buys, ho-ruaj homs, boys, horns. 

And drink like his daddy with a kugfi pair of horns." 
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inside,** and 'was adorned with gilded rams'* horns. It has 
.been lost. 

Another cap,—also lost,—like a wooden ^^billicock.” 
It was painted greeiiji and had a plate attached with the 
inscription, "Better times are coming.” This cap had 
fallowed eer^s horns.^ 

There is a tribe in North Nigena the members of which 
don helmets with horns attached if they are successful 
hunters,—and one h also reminded of Jaques* song in As 
Ypk Like It. 

In considering this custom of the Horning of the Colts, a 
few details about Weyhill Fair should be borne in miitd. 
WTien it was first held not even tradition whispei-s, and with 
the Immortal Topsy it must say,—“ Specks I growed.” But it 
lies on the line of the old Drove Road worn by the passing 
flocks of the earliest herdsmen away along"' frcun Exeter to 
L-ondoiij and in the centre of what, in Roman and Saxon 
times, was a rich neighbourhood, A seventeenth-century 
document describes it as " the greatest and most benefidal 
falre to the Westernc Countyes of England,” But, besides 
these comparatively inodern details, the hill stands out on a, 
ridge where once ran the southern border of Chute Forest. 

Jt has been suggested that the horns at Charlton Fair 
originated %vith no illegal amours of King John, but froin 
the fact that the Fair is held on St* Luke’s Day, and the 
horned ox is his sign. In support of this theory is quoted 
the fact that in one of the church windows is,-—or was,—an 
old bit of stained glass showing the Saint with his ox, a 
very horned beast. But though there is also the tempting 
reference to the ox in the Weyhill song, I take it that the 
origin of the horns is to be found earlier than that of the 
Saint*s Day. It may be another graft,, or confusion of 
ideas and the Salutes claim is weakened by the fact that 

“R. H. Clyitieriinck, ^ the Fsfis-kij af pp, 1*3^3, 

^ At Abbots' Bromtey the same conEudgn balwcen the Walce and the Fair 
Days lias arisen, C£ Mias Bumc, vd3. rxi, p. 56,, 
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the ground on whtch the Kentish Pair is held is known as 
Cuckold's Point^ This makes for the meaning' intended 
in “ The Boy and the Mantle" ; and in this connection 
also we find the horn at St. Mary Bourne. 

When a man or woman wa^^ suspected of infidelity there^ 
it iva$ custtunary to subject them to the ordeal of'' wooset ” 
or “ooset'^ hunting.*^ The neighbours assembled with ox- 
hornSj and blew them^ or other discordant instruments^ to 
collect people. They then marched in procession past the 
house of the suspected person^ making what they called 
^ rough music witli horns, frying pans, marrow bones, and 
tcnigSn Sometirnes a horse’s skull was carried on. the top 
of a pole, with a cross-bar beneath, on which a shift was 
outstretched. The jawbone was worked with a piece of 
wood, to make a champing noise.^^ Occasionally a pair of 
horns was fixed to the skull. If the performance took 
place in the winter they carried turnip lanterns, For three 
successive nights Uie noisy procession clattered past. For 
the next three nights they desisted,. This vi^as repeated 
till the demonstration had been given nine times in all. 
The people firmly believed that the performance was legal, 
and could not be officially prevented.^^ 

Take with all this the account of May Revels, given by 
Stubbs in his Anatomie $f Abuses^ quoted by Brand, and 

^ Jcirotd, and in Kent. 

custom ftas been described byTliomits Hardy in T'tif 
hnd^. Mr. Elivoithy, in af mentions a devil mftsk called tbe 

Doisei Ooser, at Melbary Osmond, ^'probably worn at the vitipEe revel.” It 
tas long bultocb’i homs. AC StayUon, near Freme, tiU about thirteen years 
BgD, there waj! b. Tillage enatem called the Christman Bull. A man d teased up 
with a btiirs head and lai^c hnins virited the houses and chaBetl tbe young 
people ^Tht Antiijiiary^ Octgbcr, J^SJ. Note that W jn Hants is often 
Softened tn II OT dropped, and compare Wonden, Hsadtti^ Wooset, Onset, 
Wbonfe-Set, and WoMcr or Oosei. 

^^The horde’s sfeiill with clatbering jaw rcmiTid-S one of the old Thanet 
hoodening, bat that had a veiy diEcrent connection for Kentish men, as it was 
a Yuletide custom. 

A full dcsciiption is given by Slevertg in A Par^hiid Sisiary af St. Mary 
BearrU. 
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you have the full connection of lowers ,—with their variants, 
maypoleSj oak sprays, branches, garlands*— Revels, and hori^s 
all three linked hack to the old High Woods agaio.^ 

Naturally, in so wooded a country we expect to find 
legends and beliefs about trees, I do not know ivhether 
the Wiltshire custom of combining the ash and oak sprays 
on Shick Shack Day was ever followed over the Hampshire 
border, but the ash has a very important place in the 
country lore. For instance, we get Gilbert White's well- 
known account of the pollard ashes through whose split 
trunks ailing ekildren had been drawn. He wrote as 
though the custom vras dying out in his day, but I met a 
man in Lymington who told me he knew people now alive 
who had been passed through a tree in their youth. My 
informant ought to know, for his mother was a wise 
learned in all such matters^ These trees must not be con¬ 
fused with the shrew-ash, "whose twigs or branches,” White 
explained, "when gently applied to the limbs of cattle, will 
immediately relieve the pains which a beast suffers from the 
running of a shrew-mouse over the part affected,'^ {Letter 
Ixx), for the shrew-ash obtained its magic, it will be 
remembered, by the incarceration of an unfortunate mouse 
in the trunk. 

In addition to the Shick Shack customs we find tlie oak 
in some of the country tales. Inside the triangular Iron 
pillar that marks where Rufus is supposed to have fallen in 
the New Forest, Is a stone placed by Lord Delaware in 
1745 where the oak-tree grew from which the fatal arrow 
was said to have deflected. This tree was credited with 
miraculous qualitieSh^'^ 

“ There is {in inn at Nnfsling c&Hed the Hums; in the Eonth-csst of the 
county there ia a Horn Copse, a Hom WmcI, and Horndcan 'Villaffc. 

Shaw, theScaffordshire hlitodan, ssud that,—"The Story of its putting forth 
buds ort Cl]riELnis& Day, which witlxer again before TtJ^ht, may appear idle and 
gnperstitious to tbofic who ha7c not had ocular demunEtradoo ; the latter part, 
indeed, i will not VOIlth for, bnt the former is unquestionahJy tme; and I have 
3ficn as ejttraordinary an eSed on the Glastonbury ihom. The oaCt,”—he n^i vely 
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The Rufus oak must be distinguished from the similarly 
gifted one at Cadnam. I know that insigTiifiqant’’looking 
oak-tree well, but have never had the luck to be there 
on Christinas Day to see it magic out in freshly-opened 
leaf I can only say that, when last I went by it, a few 
M'eeks after one Christmas season, it was as bare of Leaf els 
any of its undistinguished neighbours I It is not without 
interest to note that the tree which influenced the fatal 
shaft that slew the Red King was an oalc, for in some parts 
.^of the county it is held that oaks draw thunder* I was 
taking refuge one day in a wayside inn during a severe 
storm, and, speaking to an old countryman about Alice 
Holt Forest, whither 1 was bound, was advised by him not 
to go there that day as “there be iron in the o-ak what 
draws it," though the big chaik pit by Odiham, a few miles 
to the north-wo$t, sends thunder away. Perhaps it is 
because of this dangerous characteristic that they say 
ravens will not build in oak-trees* Another dangerous 
thing is the blackthorn, as a wound from it is hardest to 
heaL 

We thus get the old magic oak, ash^ and thorn, potent to 
save or destroy, to heal and to wound. 

According to Canon Vaughan, cures with herbs are nO' 
longer regarded in the county, as he tells a story of an, old 
woman who was the last of the sLmple-gatherers of Hamp¬ 
shire/' ^ The story is worth lepeating, as it suggests a con¬ 
nection between black and white magic in this matter. 
The old woman was gathering herbs in the Forest of Bere, 
and on returning home one night with her spoils was offered, 
a sovereign for her "harbs'^ by a “sharp-featured man*" 

(uJda,—I have not seen, but I sjn satisfied with the evidence of n friend, whose 
I'ciacity is, iji my tDind, equal to self sight* Thie gentleinMi Wnts, a few years 
called upen t& deteunine a wager, that ^ leaf ahoald be produced on 
Christmas Day, to the s5se of It filbert, which he then gathered to the sacisfac- 
iorj deciglnn of the bet." [Tour ia tM tVtsi £Tt£^an4, Afmvr^s TJke 
Briiith Toitrisit, tu], iv, pp* iSS-gt} 

“ TAi WUtl-Fiifzosr^ sf Pp. 2J-4. 
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The deal was carried through, but she never dared to spend 
the money, and she left over 6oo goJd pieces in two leather 
bags when she died [ 

Sonne fifty years ago a local leech enjoyed a great repu^ 
ratioJi among the Down!and villages by Kingsclere, where 
Dnphne and Solomon’s Seal were treasured for 

their medicinal qualities. A decoction of the latter made 
into soap was sold by the herbalist to rural noaidens, who 
credited it with wonderful powers for the removal of sun¬ 
burn and freckles, and their faith in the healing properties 
of the plant was as great as even '‘laborious Gerarde” 
could desire. The Duphr^ still lingers iu odd 

corners of Harewood^ though now'adays better known in 
cottage garden-plots or jn shrubberies than as a wild growth 
of the woods. This plant was used for the reverse of 
healing, "tri* professional beggar effecting an evil-looking 
sore by rubbing a cut with it, and so poisoning the wouad. 

Snakes kindly provide the antidote for their OAvn 
venom 2 ^^Kow Til tell you what lo do^ when you 

gets bitten by an adder/’ said one old countrymaEi near 
Pilley, on the southern edge of the Forest, to a friend of 
mine. ^‘You just takes him up by the head and slits him 
down, and take out the fat and rub it on the wound, and 
that is a certain cure.” For your sake it is to be hoped 
that, if bitten at al^ it may be in the spring, for “ Adders 
is fattest in March month,*'—and if you suffer fronn ultra- 
sensitiveness you might bear in mind that snakes^—in 
Hampshire^—always live till sundown, and time your biting 
accordingly! 

Toads are still, to say the least, regarded with suspicion, 
Gilbert White relates {Letter xvii) how ^'a quack" at 
Selbome "ate a toad, to make the country-people stare; 
afterwards he drank oik*' 'White also mentions^ when on a 
visit near Hungerford,—probably to his brother at Fyfield, 
—making “ inquiries concerning the wonderful method of 
curing cancers by means of toads/' then locally much talked 

TJ 
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about^® He considered the “cancer doctress” a fraud. 
But in the Hursley neighbourhood Miss Yonge noted the 
current superstition that to pick up an ewet (newt) caused 
abscesses to break out on the arm. These two cases are, 
to me, rather suggestive of a possible similarity of idea 
with the still existent belief in the snake-bite cure above 
quoted. 

I recently came across a story, in a book published about 
a year ago, connected with toads at Horwell. On a house 
in the village is said to be a weather vane that once was on 
the church. It is a cockatrice, the story being that a toad 
sat on a duck’s egg and hatched out a cockatrice, for which 
reason ducks’ eggs were never eaten in the village, for fear 
a toad might have sat on them. [But the accuracy of the 
writer in other matters is not above suspicion.] 

Among other things the Hampshire folk say that:— 

If you catch an owl you will have bad luck. 

It is unlucky to shoot turtle doves; and it is also unlucky 
to shoot cuckoos. 

Both cuckoos' and turtle doves’ flesh is poison. (Dewar.) 

Woodcocks live by sucking the ground. (Dewar.) 

The fern-owl, or night-jar, injures calves. (White, 
Observations on Birds.) 

The ravens ceased to nest in Tangley Clump because in 
1862 the curate had the young birds taken. Nestlings 
had often been stolen before, but that does not seem to 
have had any prejudicial effect on the parents’ choice of 
a nest. 


III. Earthworks, the Devil, and Witchcraft. 

So far I have dealt roughly with what may be considered 
native influences. Now I would like to take more par¬ 
ticularly some of the works of man,—in fact to leave thp 
high wood for the open country. 

*• The Natural History of Selbome, Letter xriiL 
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Speaking of the Manor of the Grange at Selbome, White 
noted: " a considerable tumulus or hillock, now covered 
with thorns and bushes, and known by the name of Kite’s 
Hill, which is presented, year by year, in court as not 
ploughed," and he attributed it to the possible fact that 
the Prior of Selbome in old days had his gallows there, 
and gave as evidence the fact that “a spot just by is called 
Gaily (Gallows) Hill.’’*® May it not be that the gallows 
stood on Gaily Hill, but that the disinclination to disturb 
the tumulus, eventually attributed to the vicinity of the 
gallows, originated long before Priors and their gallows were 
thought of? Unfortunately, during the last two or three 
centuries, there has been no hesitation in Hampshire about 
disturbing tumuli, but of old time the burial places of 
heathen forefathers were sacred. The continuity of such 
consecration finds proof in more than one instance within 
the county borders. Cheriton Church unmistakeably is 
built upon a large circular earthwork, whether originally 
of a sepulchral or merely religious character has not been, 
—so far as I am aware,—ascertained, but admittedly arti¬ 
ficial and prehistoric, one of the "gods’ mounds”; and in 
connection with this immemorial religious character it is 
not without interest to note that the orientation of Cheriton 
Church is distinctly E.N.E. But, though there are other 
churches in the county that do not face due east*^ and 
various reasons are locally proffered to explain the fact, the 
question of orientation is too big .to touch on even roughly 
here, beyond the suggestion that the cause is possibly not 

The Antiquities of SeUtome^ Letter xxvi. 

**Thc following may be noted as instances: St. Mary, (Bentworth), 
E.N.E., l2ih cent.; Sl Michael, (Cheriton), E.N.E., probably pre-Conqoest, 
(on moond); All Saiots, (Hinton Ampner), KN.E., pre-Conquest; St. Mary, 
(Crawley), E.N.E.; Sts. Peter and Paul, (Thruxton), E.N.E-, 12th cent. (?); 
Our Lady, (Upton Grey), E.S.E., I3ih cent; St Michael, (Stoke Charity), 
E.S.E., 13th cent; St Katherine, (Littleton), E.N.E., 12th cent, (on 
mound); Sts. Mary and Edward, (Netley), E.N.E., 13th cent; Brockenhorst, 
pre-Conquest, (on mound). 
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tD be found entirely in mediiieval days, but partly in a dim 
survival of forgotten reasons. 

Local tradition says that the church at Twyford stands 
on the site of an old Druidic temple^—there are some grey- 
wether sandstones in the vicinity,-—^and that the old yew 
is a survival of a grov& But its age, also by local report^ 
is only five hundred years^ This, however, is a detail in 
Hampshire^ where 1 have more than once been told a 
church was “ very ancient ” and on further questioning 
elicited the answer, ‘'Well, they do say "tis as much as two 
hundred yean” 

Hampshire, having had much in the way of forests, has 
little or nothing to show in the way of prehistoric stone 
work. There is a wishing stone on the hill at the top of the 
Zigzag,^ above Selborne, round which the villagers used to 
circle seven times, following the sun, and "wishing with all 
their might for that which they would fain have but had not'" 
In the Dean, te. the hollow, at Bramdean, there is a 
rough cnotnlech, and a man in anothei' village told me 
that it was "older than Stonehenge, they do say/ and 
the stones can’t be coiintecL” "That^s nonsense," tny 
informant added, for theVe twenty-one." Well, I counted 
them, but I made the total twenty-three 3 These stones 
were brought from the Downs about Petcrsficld by the late 
Col Greenwood, whose favourite hunter is buried under 
a smaller cairn on the opposite side of the roadway. There 
is then nothing of magic about the erection but what the 
uninformed imagine, the more readily understood if you 
remember that In Hampshire “stones grow/ If you doubt 
this, you have only to gather the flints off a field and see 
if a double crop will not face you shortly 3 Besides, has 
not Shanhlin Down increased one hundred feet in height?^ 
However this may be, three Hampshire stones have real 
dairn to antiquity, and by a curious coincidence they are 

^Ifofaps&tre jVa!£s: amt QuirieSt vo], vii., p. 153. 

=■^ 3 . Tjromj, ifoL ii., p. 147. 
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on the extreme boundaries of the county, the Longf 
Stone on the edge of the Downs above Brixton in the 
Island,—which consists of two rough blocks, and is said 
to be an old Mote stone,—and the Imp Stone at Silchester, 
thrown, legend says, by the Devil,—and, if you doubt it, go 
and look at the impression of his fingers! 

The Devil has nominal ownership of much property in 
the county of Southampton. He has a Dancing Ground 
on the Downs; at Newton Valence a copse is known as 
“the Devil’s Pleasure,” and at Bighton there is a Devil 
Acres Coppice. If his great Punchbowl at Hindhead is just 
over the border, he has other smaller ones within it, such 
as that on Cheeseford Down. He haunts the Roman 
Roads,—the Devil’s Highways. If, as Sir Laurence 
Gomroe has shown, he inherited all these from the fairies, 
those “surviving memories of the short dark Iberian,’*** I 
take this to be indirect evidence of the age of some of our 
traffic routes, for, when the Roman Roads were made, there 
were no Iberians in Hants, hardly as slaves in remote 
corners even, and why should the Devil be connected with 
roads and tracks if they were,—comparatively,—modem, 
unless the original tracks were the pre-Christian elves’ 
paths "i The Devil, in fact, is a very recent owner, and 
has not entirely ousted his predecessors. 

One great earthwork on the Dorset-Wilts border com¬ 
bines not only Grim and the Devil but Dyke and Ditch, 
for it is known equally as Grim’s Dyke, Grim’s Ditch, 
Devil’s Dyke or Ditch; and “Grim and the Devil,” as 
Mr. Allcroft points out, “ are Tully and Cicero.” The 
same writer notes that “where the Devil is the owner it 
is almost always a vallum that is thought of,” and, as an 
instance, though the Devil is credited with the possession 
of most dykes, one in the vicinity of Andover, with very 
little vallum and a deep fosse, is known, so far as I am 

•• The HaiuUiock of Folklore^ p. 32. 

**A. H. Allcroft, Earthwork of En^and, Prehistoric etc., p. 495. 
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awarSj only as Vandyke or Andyke or Dytch. Woden 
has nominal ownership of another earthwork,—also with a 
wide ditch,—near Linkenholtj so possibly the Van or An 
is a corruption of Wandyke here^ due to the projjimity of 
Andover and the suggestive similarity of tlie first syllables. 
Now this is of interest because one of the few bn=J barrows, 
—'^Graves of Giants” in Hampshire,-“lies but two miles to 
the south of the Andyke, while Woden's Dyke lies in a lino 
between the great camps of Fosbury and Beacon Hill, and, 
according to Shore, there are traditions of a giant (Dun 
Pi'ovyJ in the neighbourhood of Woodcot and Crujc Faston, 
—practically on that line,^—'whEle a tumulus on JJreamore 
Down is still known as "Glands Grave,” thus giving,within 
a radius of twenty miles, the full connection of Grim, Devil, 
Woden, and Giants, 

Nor js this all the earthworks have to tell us, A little 
more than two miles north-east of Andover a Devil's 
Ditch runs from the old Roman Port way south to a 
modern plantation on the side of the Soudi-Western Rail¬ 
way cutting, on the further side of which a rough lane 
leads to Chapman^s ford. This lane is, to one of the 
most ihterfisting things in the whole county. Roughly to 
be traced from east to west^ passing by^ but not through, 
Silchester and Andover, and bearing south-west to Saruin 
itself, sections of it are known respectively as the Sheep 
Way, the Sheep Drove, the Harrow Way* the Cattle Drove, 
die Ox Way, the Ox Grove* and the Ox Drove* and 
as such it is to be linked up with the prehistoric track¬ 
ways of Wilts, Dorset, Devon* and Cornwall. Mr. Belloc, 
when he debonairly jaunted, pen in hand as befits the 
journalist, along the “Old Way” fro^m Winchester to 
Canterbury* complacently noted that "the neglected 
western end from Farnham to Stonehenge ... is now 
hardly to be recognised at alJ ';^ but I have tramped 

Wh SKok* //isiivy p. 

Belloc, TAt Oiii {1^4), p. J 7 + 
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along it, and gossiped with the country-folk, and, * of course 
everyone knows} it is the old cattle road from the west 
country, deserted byway though it be for the most 
part where not swallowed up by arable land or modern 
coverts. For now that the high road has never a toll 
gate there is no need to take the rougher, older track 
because that road is free. * As everyone knows} it was 
obviously useless to ask questions,—that stamps you as a 
stranger, a foe in the midst,—but I gathered ‘it alw^ays 
had been,’—and significantly connected with it is another 
‘always has been,' the annual fair at Weyhill, the great 
mart of these districts since before the memory of man. 
I do not hesitate to put trackways and fair back to that 
dim past which lies in the ages before ever a Roman 
chronicler set curious foot on the storm-bound isle of the 
west For, if there was neutral ground on which the 
ancient markets were held,® would not the trackways lead¬ 
ing thereto be neutral ground likewise, even in those chaotic 
days when every man’s hand was against his neighbour ? 

But we have not yet done with the Devil. He was 
concerned with the removal of sundry places from their 
original sites. In two instances, Winchester and Christ¬ 
church, the buildings were first begun on a height already 
occupied with earthworks, and thence transferred to the 
valley. Old Winchester Hill is such a distance from the 
city that one is inclined to imagine the myth must have 
grown out of the name,—^yet how came it to be called Old 
Winchester? At Christchurch the foundations of the 
Saxon monastry and churches were laid at the top of 
St. Catherine’s Hill, but were nightly destroyed, till the 
builders took the lesson to heart and were content to 
build in the valley. At Godshill in the Island, and at 
Nursling, the churches were also removed. I do not know 
if the site first chosen was in the vicinity of any earth¬ 
work, but the Island church was commenced in the valley, 

^ Gomine, The Villagt CotnmuniXy. 
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and pulled dawn, every night, until supernatural aid assisted 
in the building of it on the hilltop ; hence the name. At 
Nursling the church first stood in a wood, but was removed 
one night in tcto. The place i$ still known as Mary’s Grove, 
though stubbed up long ago, and is said to be haunted. 
{Another stoiy connects the ghost with a suicide.^) 

As the modem equivalent of Grim and the Devil we find 
Oliver Cromwell’s name connected with mount, battery, 
and other earthworks. Memories of the Civil War, as 
i& only to be expected, abound in the county. At Cheriton 
the guide books will point out, if the yokels do no longer, 
that the lane by Lamborough Fields ran with blood 
after the fights A man at Eramdean told me of cottage 
doors yfit to be seen with holes in them,—‘made by 
Cromwell's bullets. Waller’s troops undoubtedly left their 
mark thereabouts. Durley has a legend that Cromwell’s 
sisters,—some say daughters,—lived there; whilst an inn 
at Farnborough takes its name from unfortunate ‘Tumble¬ 
down-Dick/ the Hiirsley Squire. A farmer's wife in the 
neighbourhood of Alton is responsible for the information 
that Cromwell w'as in the fight there and wag "killed 
in the pulpit” This is rather an original variant of the 
heroic story of Colonel Boles, killed when defending the 
church against overwhelming odds. 

A forester accounted for the tumuli on Beaulieu Heath 
in this fashion :—We calls ut Saltpetre Bank. All these 
here mounds ivas throwd up by UJiver Crummle when he 
tuk the Barest ; he and tlis Danes beat the English 
the fust time they ever was beat, and he dmv the English 
into Wales,”” 

But my best Cromwell story comes from Weyhilk Mr. 
HeanJey wrote 

Built into the wall of the vestry there now stands the much 
mutilated remains ol the top of a double crucifix. But, up till 

“ K 3. W, Vl'iMdward, T. C. Wilkes, and c. Lccfchart, HiUQty- 

p/ifawiphirt. Vnl. L, p. 378. » Regers, Cmiii iAi Nfw p. Cs. 
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about 1862, when the church was much altered, it had stood close 
to the South door, so that everyone entering the church passed 
by it And one day when I was showing an old man, whose 
people had lived in the Parish for some 250 years, the dowel 
holes which used to fasten the figures, (which I had cleared of 
the cement that had long hidden them), he astounded me by 
saying,—‘Ah, yes, when I was a boy and used to come up 
to church with granfer, he would always stop before that there, 
every Sunday, and say,—“ Look e here my lad, them's the marks 
of Cromwell’s spear. Cuss un” And I cussed un' 

On enquiry of two other aged inhabitants, Mr. Heanley 
found that both had also been brought up to curse 
Cromwell every Sunday. 

Now to this day a New Forest curse is “ God damn 
the Devil." 

Puck lingers in the Forest as a place-name only,—Puck 
pitts,—but the wood-imp or colt-pixy may yet lead horses 
astray in lonely comers, and the Devil’s connection with 
the elfin world is borne out by the common belief in 
a multiplicity of devils. Another of Mr. Heanley’s stories 
corroborates this:— 

“When I was Vicar of Upton Grey, I noted to my great 
astonishment that, when the time came for the tolling (of) the 
Passing Bell, instead of the sexton tolling only the big Tenor 
Bell, as b the custom in most parts of the country, he tolled //a the 
bells one after another, with, say, two dozen tolls'for each. And, 
when I enquired the reason, I got this delightful reply,—“You 
know, Sir, devils can’t abide o’ bells. And there’s some devils as 
are feared of some bells, and there’s other devils as are feared 
of other bells, and so we tolls them all to fear them all." 
Just as in Lucerne, for instance, I have heard all the bells of the 
Cathedral there clanged together when a thunderstorm was raging, 
to banish the evil spirits that were supposed to be causing it.’’ 

To quote from another of Mr. Hcanlcy’s letters :— 

“ I know for a fact that most rustics hereabouts (Weyhill) firmly 
believe in witchcraft, as firmly as they did in the days of the famous 
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‘Tedworth Drummer’ story. But ■when I asked an old woinaa 
one day ivilh respect to a case I knew had been ascribed to 
witchcraft, dl I could get out of her was^—‘ I says my Belief 
and the Lord^s Prayer every night before I gets Into bedj and 
then I am, not feared either of the old devil or any of his litde 
devils.' 

In ait oak wood neat Otterbourne, Miss Yonge tells, 
a hunted fox was invariably lost, and this was- attributed 
locally to the occult powers of " a handsome^ witch-Iikc old 
dame, dead many years since.” ^ 

But of Hampshire witches the one that interested me 
most was the witch of Botley, perhaps because there 
seems to have been a good deal of confusion between her,— 
Kate Hunt was her name,—and a girl named Kate Knox. 
Kate Hunt in her day enjoyed a reputation as a local 
wdteh, with the result that she was shot^ with 0 half-crown 
cut into two pieces, and ded away in the shape of a hare. 
People who were living three years ago^ when I made many 
enquiries on tJie spot* knew Kate Hunt and remembered 
the story w^ell. Kate Knox was an unfortunate girl whose 
lover betrayed and deserted her. In despair she drowned 
herself in a pond near Kit Hox hill.^ 

Oceult powers seem sometimes to have been attributed 
to whole communities. A blind octogenarian at Pilley, 
on the southern outskirts of the New Forest, told a 
friend of mine recently that the Narleywood people 
were a bad lot,—^ some of them got rich on that they 
took from others*" pigs., sheep, and corn from their 
neighbours' bams. One old man, Lankester by name* 
was known as “ the King of Thieves,” and stole in the 

® An OM fV^f?tan*s Onilopi iif ,, p. 18$. 

“Tbe atnilaiSty of iht tbsuec npLine ha^ caused some coufusiotij and the 
ghost that haii-nts the road wer the hill is said hy some te fee thaJ of the witch, 
and hy others that of Kate Knocr. The name of the hill* however, IS far older 
than cither, and the local folk told me that the gbflSt v^ins KaCo Kuraic, but 
the witch Kate Hunt. This does not tally with the story giveji by Shore in his 
Hitfsry of the county. 
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pannage months, when there was the'right of pannage 
or pasturing swine in the woods). If animals or things 
were ‘lost,’ people went to him to have them ‘found.* 
But there seems to have been more fraud than magic 
in his dealings. As children, the old woman continued, 
they were “tarble feared ” of “ the Ridleys,” i.e, people who 
went about selling riddle (raddle) for brick floors. They 
carried the riddle in bags on donkeys, and “were all the 
same as Turks.” “Gippos.?” asked my friend, and the old 
lady assented. But these were forest terrors, quite distinct 
from the fears of the Down folk. 

There was an old shepherd on the Downs, near Kingjs- 
clere, some four years ago, who was credited with an im¬ 
mense knowledge of country lore. I made several attempts 
to meet him ‘ accidentally,’ on tlie uplands, without success, 
but gathered a few of his sayings from people who had 
talked with him. For one thing, though he would stay out 
night after night in the solitude of the hilltops with no 
company but his dog and black-faced sheep, nothing would 
induce liim to spend even an hour alone after dark in his 
cottage. But then it is never really dark out on the uplands, 
and there is lightnihg every night, except on Christmas 
Eve, (old style), when the cattle still kneel down, being as 
stubbornly conservative as the Hampshire folk themselves. 

IV, Ghosts and Funeral Customs. 

One fear is, however, common throughout the county, 
and you will find as many ghosts in hustling Portsmouth 
as in the remotest village. “Everyone * walks* in Hamp¬ 
shire,” a young yeoman farmer in the north of the county 
told me, but “ Old families and old customs be dying out,” 
one good wife remarked sadly. For three generations her 
people had been the blacksmiths of the village, and she 
regretted the departure of the “ round frocks ” her father, 
who lived “ a long age,” used to wear. Most of all did she 
regret the yearly advent of the hop-pickers,—“ outliers ” all 
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of them nowadays, and they “carries on a treat," “they 
carries on something chronic” It was not surprising after 
this to hear that even the ghosts "seemed "bout played ont 
now.” However, after a little discussion, it appeared that. 
If they had given no very recent manifestation, tfiey were 
yet plentiful enough in the neiglibourhood. There was one 
at the farm way over,—a man who lianged himself in a 
bam* He came of a wild lot. Soon after, shepherd was 
driving a flock past to Petersheld Fair with a dog timt 
would face anything*"’ Shepherd was a steady man, but at 
the comer of the barn the dog cowered down, and the 
“ ship " rushed home and nothing could g-et them by. No 
one had seen this ghost lately,—not that shepherd saw 
anything,—but the people at the farm had heard it 
knocking, so ’twas said. There was a ghost, too, near 
Mabbits’ Farm, where Countess Gleichen stayed to paint 
horses. Old Mr, Hayes of Horndean “never believed in 
such things" as ghosts before he visited Hawkley, but he 
"heard the ghost” of the girl who was drowned in Greatham 
Mill stream. She had been a country heiress with ;£300 q, 
hut an evil-living brother ill-treated her, " brought three 
women from London, he did,” to the house, and the girl in 
despair committed suicide, nor was Mr. Hayes the only one 
to vouch for the resultant ghost. 

Considerable interest is being taken at the present 
moment in An AdmntHre of two ladies at Le Petit 
Trianon. Well, since 1S96, at Coombe, on the border of 
the north-west angle,—officially in Berkshire though the 
inhabitants refuse to be recognised as other than Hants 
folk,—the late vicar told me of a parallel case. One day a 
local labourer came to the vicarage with a tale of furrin 
folk" in tlic garden of the old manor. He was a stolid and 
uneducated yokel, the last man to suffer from over- 
stimulated imagination, but on being questioned he 
described accurately the dresses worn by the said "fncrin 
folk,'" and they were unquestionably O'f the Stuart period. 
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Now it is, I believe, a fact that Charles II. and Nell 
Gwynne did visit this remote manor, and the original old 
summer-house is still standing in the garden where the 
man saw the ghosts. But such historical details were 
unknown to the villager. Nor did he take- the "furrin 
folk” to be merely apparitions. He would have admitted 
that the house was haunted, for its reputation in the way of 
ghostly happenings is considerable, which is not surprising, 
as within the last fifty years children’s skeletons were found 
buried inside. Once a cell of the Abbey of Bee, Oakham 
Priory has little but its ghosts, some ruined wall, and part 
of the church remaining. The Manor House that succeeded 
it has suffered enough at the hands of nineteenth-century 
restorers to have driven every self-respecting ghost away. 
Yet I heard tales of a room where something mysterious 
dripped from the ceiling. I could not effect an entrance, 
so cannot offer personal evidence for this, but another of 
the ghostly demonstrations,—the chanting of nuns in one 
of the rooms,—is possibly to be explained by the proximity 
of the bells in the grey-shingled spire, The priest’s door of 
that church is known locally as “ the wicked man’s door,” 
village tales having it that the squire of old entered by it, 
and the service wais never commenced till he had taken his 
seat. By inadvertence one day this custom was neglected, 
and the squire came in as “When the wicked man” sounded 
through the little building. This neighbourhood has many 
other stories. There is a gallows on the hill above with 
gruesome memories. Near by lived a damsel renowned 
throughout the country-side for her magnetic gifts, and on 
the high downs to the south, only a few years ago, a pedlar 
told me, “when the sappriminers was here, in old times, 
they made a telegram, and from there they did use to spy 
into France they did.” Thus, when off the beat of modern 
progress, will a few years transmogrify a triangulation 
station of the Royal Engineers! 

**Cf. D. H. M. Read, Higivaays and Byaiays in Hampthirt., pp. 175, 179. 
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Two men returning to the neighbourhood of Fording- 
bridge from Ring wood one evening in a farm cart saw in a 
lane near a lonely homestead a white tow-thiiig*” This 
they decided must be Mrs, X^s cow got loose. They drew 
rein and stopped at the cottage to warn her. As no one 
replied to their knocking^ they went np to the window and 
peeped through. In the room "sat a Things” a horror 
with a dead child in its arms. The men turned and ran, 
but hearing shrieks went round to the baekj whore they 
found the widow and her children had taken refuge in the 
loft, from which the two men rescued them by a ladder. 
^Jo one ever entered tlie cottage again, and some said that 
a child had been murdered there. But the most curious 
thing is that the white cow was safely tied up in her shed 
all the time. 

The Rev, G. E. Jeans sent me the foliowing story, 
received from Redway^ in the parish of Arreton:— 

"Our mason, who comes from there, says that he and his wife 
otic evening as they pstased heard a loud noise, ^^like something as 
heavy as a horse faUing from the top of one of tlie ricks ”! He 
jumped over the low wall, hut there was nothing to be seen." 

Mr. Jeans comments that “this is closely like the grert 
thing whicli fell from the loft and scarted the boj^es,” a 
tale that his gardener told us both the year before last. 

“When ee was at Atherfidd Farm/ said he, speaking qf a 
fdlow'Iabourer of his who like himself lived in the haunted house 
Ip question, "ee woke one nighty ee got up,—to see what weather 
were like mayb^ p’raps ’iwere for hay or haarvest,—at two or may 
be dree o’ morning, and ee he-atd noise like in yard, Ee got up. 
Ee thought as might be harse were in in stables, Ee saw no thing.” 

I questioned the gardener, who seemed to think the tale 
ended here, but all he could say was that there had boon a 
noise of a grert thing which fell from loft and scarted 
the harses.” Then he went on to say that, when he had 
lived in the house himself:— 
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“ I never shut eye for five weeks, Miss, no sleep at all. ‘ You 
may not believe me, but there's reason for it, doctor said,—brown 
kitis. No, I never slept, and that’s fact. An' one night I he-ard 
noise, like as though summun come to see how I were, the young 
maister or sum of women folk. And then I felt summat waarm 
an’ heavy like lie down top o’ me. I did raise mysel' to see what 
'twere,—an’ there weren’t nothing.” 

This uncomfortable behaviour was less than the ghost 
did with other people. “ It took an’ scrooped arm-chair 
round,” it broke the glass and china, upset the dairy, and 
rattled milk pans. Now for the cause of all this dis- 
' turbance. The farmer at Atherfield in days long gone by, 
—but I will continue in the man’s words, which I wrote 
down immediately after he told me the tale:— 

“ —Ee wanted servant, so ee went to Union. In them days 
any as wanted servant very young like would go to Forest House 
(Parkhurst Union), an’ they’d plenty o’ young girls there. Well 
this roan ee took one for servant down Atherfield,—an then she 
disappeared. And all this is true. I never taalks about sech 
things if not true, ’twould only unsettle folks. Her body was 
found in mixen.” 

In nearly every instance I have given there is some 
reason for the return of the spirit to its earthly abode, but, 
did time permit, I could give you many instances of 
hauntings with apparently no reason for ghostly unrest on 
^e part of the dead. It is simply, as I have already said, 
that ** everyone walks.” We find the fear of this return in 
the custom that insists on the opening of all doors and 
windows when the coffin has been carried out; this used 
always to be the case at Lymington, for instance. I was 
given no reason as to why salt should be put on the 
floor under a coffin, or why the wise woman of Lymington 
aforementioned always collected biscuits at funeral feasts, 
but Mr. Hcanley has given me the reason for another 
custom I knew of,—ringing a merry peal after a funeral, 
"or a single bell rung very quickly. It was,” he wrote. 
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" quite a new thing to me when I came into Hampshire, 
and on asking an explanation at Upton Grey I was told 
that it was to warn St. Peter that a soul was coming, and 
he must open the gate and let it in. Indeed, one day, 
when the sexton had delayed to ring this peal till he had 
first filled in the grave, an old woman came and bitterly 
complained to me. “It were a tarble cruel thing to keep 
that poor soul awaiting in tlie cold, a day like this.” 

As in many other parts of England, it is usually con¬ 
sidered the correct thing after a funeral for all the bereaved 
family to attend church on the following Sunday, clad in 
heavy mourning, and sit together. In some places the 
party neither stand nor kneel throughout the service, as I 
have seen in Herefordshire also. The women, thickly 
veiled, with great display of black-bordered kerchief, sob 
at intervals. The men, for the most part, study intently 
the insides of the hats they twirl in their hands. Details 
vary in different parishes. Still, as a rule, they leave the 
church first of the congregation,—but sometimes last, the 
chief thing seemingly being to keep apart from others,— 
and gather round the grave in mournful silence. 

In many villages the grave must not be in the north-east 
corner of the churchyard. White noticed this superstition 
against the north side and east, but hoped that “ as two or 
t^ree families of best repute have begun to bury in that 
qwarter, prejudice may wear out by degrees.” A century 
anil more has not eradicated it, however, and only the last 
tittle I was in Hampshire, I was told by a girl from Fording- 
bridge that no one would be buried in the north-east of a 
churchyard, as it was “Hell Comer.” The feeling against it 
“apparently never existed at Weyhill,” Mr. Heanley says,— 
" but it did at Upton Grey, and a former Vicar, a Mr. Rookin, 
who died in 1874, left directions that he should himself be 
buried there, hoping thereby to destroy it.” I also found it 

' **Cf. Headetson, on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties etc., 

hp> 62-3 (Backs). 
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tlie custom at Laverstoke and Lasham, and heard that it 
still exists in many other places- 

Another local custom connected with funerals^ though of 
a very dlfTerent charactern also noted by the historian- 
rector of Selborne, has not yet died out in one village, 
and that 1$ the hanging of a paper garland in the church 
as a memorial for those who died celibate. This, the 
most interesting burial custom that pertains in Hamp¬ 
shire, is, of course, that referred to by Washington IrvlDg 
in the paper on R.itral Fim&rals in his Sketch Book as a 
most delicate and beautiful rite/^ though the description 
he gives is not quite an accurate version of the Abbots 
Ann funeral garlands. I do not know which of the dozen 
villages or 50 where the custom still lingered in Irving’s day 
was the one he visited^ and there are fewerstlil tcnJay where 
the custom is continued or even remembered. Writing of 
Selbome church- at the end of the previous century, White 
records that he could “remember tvhen its. beams were 
hung with garlands in honour of young women of the 
parish, reputed to have died virgins and he could 
'' recollect to have seen the clerk^s wife cutting, in white 
paper, the resemblances of gloves, and ribbons to bo 
twisted into knots and roses, to decorate these memorials 
of chastity. In the church of Faringdon/^be adds, ^ which is 
the nest parish, many garlands of this sort still remain/^ 

TAe A nitwit jiiei' of Sslborae^ Ltiier -siL The CTMtom has died Cult at 
TeddlBgtM, but Lh*rc were, I believe, garlands hanging in the church within 
the last century. At Ashover there is bo reccmd of a chaplei latex than 1S4J. 
Flamborough had chaplets hung in the chuiclif id 17^1, but the cusiioiii died ont 
and was fciignttcn there. A cbapict in tnemory of one Atm Kendall, who died 
in 1745 , was still hanging in the chnrch. ten ycar^ aga SlS wetc hanging in 
the charch, and ore still kept in the vesVy, at Matlock Eridge, while some 
were sold aa curig^ities. There h said to have been a chaplet hanging ivilihiii 
the last hundred years at Trusby, and one at AnCton Eurnell may yel, I 
once told, Still ndst, though ihe custom has long died ont there. At Asbford- 
in-the-Wftter it has aIhO died out, hut as late as there Were ds'c garliTlda 
banging la the north aisle. One bore the date April ra, 1747. Two are rnore 
than two hundred year? old. The last one was hung up o^er eighty yeai5 ^tgp. 
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At Abbots Ann within the last few years a garland was 
hung up after the funeral of a young girl. The garland 
consists of a paper crown with five white paper gloves, and 
is laid on the coffin. The crown is made of rosettes 
fastened on a wooden frame. 

I came in to East Worldham one afternoon when a 
funeral was taking place. All the village had assembled 
along the road, and everyone wore at least some scrap of 
black. And at East Meon I once saw a child’s funeral. 
The tiny coffin was covered with white satin, and was 
carried by children. All the village children followed in 
procession, even tiny tots who did not in the least under¬ 
stand that the occasion was not one for smiles and laughter. 
Unfortunately a distant train had to be caught with but 
small margin of time, and I was obliged to hurry away. 
East Meon is such a remote, such a comparatively un¬ 
touched comer, that I felt I might be missing much of 
interest in hurrying past, perhaps the pathetic sight of 
broken toys placed on the tiny grave,—for the provision 
thus of spirit toys for the spirit child to play with is 
not an idea foreign to tlie county. At least it was done 
only a few years ago, Mr. Hcanley informed me, at 
Monxton. 

These had a single glove, a kerchief, or a collar attached to Lbem, with 
a poem, the name of the deceased, and the date. At Ilam, on the 
death of a betrothed person, man or woman, a wooden crown with paper 
rosettes and paper gloves was bung in the church. At Eyam, I was 
told that the custom had continued to within the last sixty or seventy 
years, but there arc no relics left, and the present holder of the living could 
give me no information on the subject. At Ilkeston, fifty or more are said to 
have been hanging in the middle of the last century, and I have a note of seven 
“ Virgins’ Garlands” hanging in 1900 at Minsterlcy. The garlands consisted of 
wreaths and gloves hung from a heart-shaped shield, with initials of the dead 
virgins and the dates of their deaths, which were from 1554 to 1751. I have 
heard of the custom also in the following places, but so far have not been able 
to verify the fisets; Bolton in Craven, 1783; Bromley, 1747; St. Paul’s Cray, 
1794• Stanhope, Durham, ik> date; Shipton and Grey’s Foot, between 
Wrexham and Chester, 1785 1 Walthem, in Fanland Hundred, Lancs, no date; 
Walsingham, no date. 
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F] Saint/ Days, Feast Days, and Holidays^ 

There are a very few places now, if any^ where Shrovetide , 
begging is kept up by the children. School hours have 
killed that as much as May Day doings. But id the 
neighboirrhood of Hannington and St. Maty Bourne it 
lingered till very recent years, even if quite euctinct tO“day. 
The children chanted,— 

Knick-kaock, the pan*s hot, 

And we are come a-shroving, 

For a. piece of pancake, 

Or a piece of bacon^ 

Or a piece of truckle-^iheese 
Of your own making,'' 

but this is ignored nowadays, and the Pancake Day beg:gars 
merely ask for pennies or cake. 

At Romsey Pageant a pair of cock’s spurs were exhibited 
with a note that ‘^On Shrove Tuesday, tbe 'prentices^ 
holiday, a cock fight took place a.t the Duke’s Head, and 
a cock’s knell was rung at the Abbey ” ; and among the 
papers of the Lathom Ms. (an unpublished History of 
Romsey)^ now in the British Museunij there Is a note that 
cock-scailing, once a favO'Urite pastime,used to be in every 
avenue round the old Market Howse to ye great annoyance 
of all.'^ It ceased, or was put down, in Romsey about 1752+ 
At Lymington, though there is an entry in the Borough 
Books as late as 1747 anent cock-scailing, this Shrove Tues¬ 
day recreation has not only died out but the very fact of its 
existence has been forgottep there. No one could tell me 
anything about throwing the heavy sticks at the unhappy 
bird, tied up, Aunt-Sally-wise, till, the winner^s stick having 
dispatched him,the bruised carcase was secured ns spoil and a 
fresh bird was tied up to continue die "sport/” But spoiling- 
is still talked of,—sometimes as squirling or squirreling, as 
squirrels are the quarry in place of the birds, though they 
are hunted wild, not tied up for torture. A loaded stick is, 
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says one local writer in 1850 (P. Klitz, Sketches of Life etc. 
in the New Forest^ p. 61), ** commonly used ” to chase them. 
This was hurled at the little animal, and the day was wound 
up with a squirrel feast. My informant had been squoiling 
in his young days, and thought it possible that boys still 
indulged in it, though not in so organised a fashion. 

Shrove Tuesday was also a chosen day at Portsmouth 
for bull-baiting, till the Old Fisherman’s Row, where the 
bull was tied up, vanished in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and certainly as late as the end of that century 
bull-baiting had not been discontinued at Stubington, in 
the neighbourhood of Fareham, where it was, however, not 
a Shrove Tuesday but a Whit Monday attraction. 

A bull ring still exists at Brading in the Isle of Wight, 
just above the old stocks below the quaint little Market 
House and Town Hall. Stocks, by the way, are also to be 
seen at Odiham, but they no longer exist at St. Cross, by 
Winchester Butter Cross, in Hyde Street, nor King’s Gate 
Street, as they did a century ago. At Southampton the 
bull ring was in the High Street, and butchers who killed 
bulls unbaited were fined two loads of faggots (1496). In 
the Court Rolls of Basingstoke there is an entry that " We 
find a fault among the butchers that they killeth their bulls 
unbaited,” and in 1517 a fine of 3s. 4d. was imposed for this 
curious offence, as the baiting of the wretched animal was 
supposed to make the meat more wholesome. Of course 
the same idea exists to this day with regard to a coursed hare. 

It is also only within recent years that a curious survival 
died out in Chilbolton. An old woman there possessed 
by inheritance a pair of wafering-irons, and at mid-Lent 
this old Mrs. Baverstock made and sold wafers. “Very 
nasty tough things ” I heard that they were.^ 

* I could not discover any recent anthority for the story that wafers were 
sold in Leckford and Chilbolton instead of cakes for Mothering Sanday, 
though the fact was vouched for in Winchester by a well-known antiquary 
who said he had seen them. Possibly he confused the Mothering Sunday 
customs, observed in many Hampshire villages, with Mrs. Baverstock’s 
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palms and Palm Sunday have historical connec¬ 
tion in the county, for it was a quarrel over the blessing of 
their palms in the fourteenth century that brought the 
ill-feeling between the Romsey townsfolk and the con^ 
ventual authorities to a headj and resulted in the former 
being granted the north aisle of Che abbey for their parish 
church. I believe that palms are still taken to church on 
that day in some Hampshire villages, and probably the old 
superstition has not died out that It is unlucky to pick 
them before Palm Sunday. Just over the Dorset border 
I met with a variant of this, making it unlucky to bring 
palms into the house at any time. The same thing was 
told me in the south of the Forest, hut not by a Forest- 
born woman. 

On Good Friday babies should be short'Ccated^ and then 
they will not catch cold.®'' 

The Whit-Monday holiday was one of the most im¬ 
portant of the year. Miss Yonge tells us of the sports at 
Otterbourne,^ when the local Friendly Society "walked*" 
“Each member carried a blue staff tipped with red, and 
had a blue ribbon round hi^ tall hat, and almost all wore 
the old white round frock.^^ There was cricket and feasting 
on the village green, and too much of that which was 
politely called ' breaking out at tide time,'" 

On Midsummer Eve it Is said that in the HursJey district 
lovers test the sincerity of their sweethearts by laying 
plants of orpine (sediim locally known as " Life¬ 

long,”®'^ in pairs. The unfaithful will twist away.^ 

On the eve of St. Peter's Day an old custom at Fareham 

mid-Lwt ibis- he dciii«i. I biltcve th* same auLtiouty is 

a(gn respnnaiblfl for a paragraph in so old mimbeil of TA 4 
this subject, in 1^'hifh it ig atated that the iron WAS always h^aWd in I 
charcoal firc^ (vol. xxvii. (jS93b ^ iS&). 

C. Yofigc, Jeh/n Parishes^ p. 175, 

Ofd rff., pp. ^7-9. 

Live-long is the usioal form. 

^ Yonge, Jok%% Kshl^s p, 
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requires that the millpond should be drained out, and any 
who wish should go search the mud for eels and fish. 
Fareham Church is dedicated to St Peter. At Itchen up 
to the end of the eighteenth century the fishermen kept 
the festival by carrying an image of the saint in procession; 
the church is dedicated to St. Mary. 

At Hurstboume Tarrant the May festivities were held, as 
I have mentioned (p. 297), a week after the Bourne Revel 
Monday. “ Bourne Revel Sunday ” was the first Sunday in 
July, for the church is dedicated to St. Peter, but the Monday 
following the old 12th July is the day assigned by rumour. 
The Bourne Revel Club continued the old custom, but the 
Revel died out early in the last century. Sports took place, 
and the chief prizes competed for were half'guinca hats! 
A platform was built over the stream by the Plough Inn, 
for \vrestling and single-stick. Many noted wrestlers and 
adepts at “backsword-playing” would attend.*^ 

Naturally St Swithun, Winchester’s special local saint, 
has due meed of attention on his day. 

“ If Swithun's day be fair and clear, 

It betides a happy year; 

If Swithnn's day be dark with rain 
Then will be dear all sorts of grain.” 

In some of the more lonely farms on the Downs harvest 
home is still maintained with much of its old festivities 
and ceremony. An old woman who lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lockford in her youth told a lady I met 
many stories of the good old days, and sang some of the 
old country songs. My friend afterwards sent me this 
ploughing song, and a variant of the Derby Ram, both 
favourites in that locality her old gossip said:— 

‘ Up steps the Master with a smiling look, 

“... It’s time to unyoke. 

** The tVittikire Archaelegicai and Naiured History Magazine, vol. xxL, 
P- 334 . 

**Yongc, An Old Woman's Outlook etc., p. 169. 
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Bring your horses in, and rub them down well, 

And you shall have a- mug of my bonny brown 
Up Steps the Carter to the Master,™"! vow 
We’ve all ploughed our acre, I swear and I vov? 

Wfi’re all jolly good fellows that follow your plough,” 

Out came the Master with his scornful look,— 

“You’ve not ploughed your acre 1 I swear and I vow 
You’re all damned lazy fellows that follow my plough.”’ 

This seems to be a variant of the Wiltshire favourite 
“ The Plough Boy.” I met a modern edition in Devonshire 
two years ago, and did not recognise it for the same song. 

At St. Mary Bourne till the middle of the last century 
the last load was always carried to a chorus of:— 

"Well ploughed, well sowed. 

Well reaped, well tnowed^ 

Not a load over dromd: 

Hip, hip, hurrah 1 
Harvest home! ” 

and a very general harvest supper song was: 

"Here’s a health unto qur Master^ the founder of the feast, 

I hope to God with all my heart his soul m heaven may rest; 
That all his works may prosper that ever he takes in hand, 

For we are all his serva^nts, and all at his corrunand; 

Then drink, boys, drink, and mind that you do not spill, 

For if you do, you drink Ae^o, with a hearty free goodwill. 
Chorui^ Drink, boys, drink, etc. 

And now we^ve drunk our Maste/s health our Mhsus shan’t go 
free, 

For 1 hope and trust her sou! will rest in heaven' as well as he: 
For she’s a good provider, whatever she takes in hand, 

For we are all her servants, and all at her command; 

Then drink, boys, drink, and tuind that you do not spill, 

For if yon do, you shall dtink iwo^ with a hearty free goodw^l^^ 
Chorus. Then drink^ etc," 

There is, or was till very recently, a curious custom in 
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the Twyford and Hursley districts on St. Clements’ Day. 
The smiths exploded gunpowder on their anvils, and fired 
off guns. At Twyford they held a Clem Feast, a dinner 
for the smiths, and one feature of the entertainment was 
the reading of a curious story about a banquet given by 
Solomon to all the labourers of the Temple, from which 
the blacksmiths were excluded. They protested, and proved 
their claim by pointing to their work. After this they were 
admitted, when they had washed off their smuts.^® 

' At Otterbourne on St Thomas’s Day the poor mothers, 
Miss Yonge tells us, went round and demanded sixpences 
■ for Christmas dinner. 

A farmer’s wife in the neighbourhood of Crondall told 
me that there was always '‘singing on Crondall Church 
tower on Christmas,” and I have a note of mummers play- 
'.^ing in the same tower. At Freefolk and Longstock the 
mummers are known as the “Johnny Jacks”; and this was 
defined for me by the daughter of a local farmer as “ when 
the chaps go round dressed in gaudy paper clothes and 
tall hats acting the fool.” I regret to say I have carefully 
lost a note cut from a local paper with an account of carol 
singing on the tower of a church in, or near, Southampton, 
but I have notes of mummers at Netley, Hursley, Romsey, 
St. Mary Bourne, and in the Forest. The text of the 
Nursling mummers’ play has been published; the words 
of the Romsey mummer play are given in the Lathom 
Ms. now in the British Museum; and Stevens** gives those 
of the St. Mary Bourne mummers or “ Christmas Boys ” 
from the opening: 

“ Oh! here come I, Old Father Christmas, welcome, or 
welcome not, 

I hope Old Father Christmas will never be forgot. 

Make room ! room I I say! 

That I may lead Mince Pie this way.” 

**F»lk-L»re, vol. xii., pp. 217, 344. 

*• A parochial kut^ry «f St. Mary Bourne etc., pp. 340-X. 
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to little Jack^s final request:— ‘• 

“ Christmas comes but once a year, 

And when it comes it bruigs good cheei: 

Roast beefj plmn pudding, and mince pie. 

Who likes that any better tJian I ? 

Christinas ale makes us dance and singj 
Money in the purse is a very fine thing. 

Lo-diis i2iid mhaty^u 


D. Hk Moutrat Read. 
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Courted by the Devil; a Perthshire Folk-Talk. 

[The following ulc is told in almost the exact words of my old 
nurse, Agnes M‘Intosh, now aged 75. She knew Christina, or 
Kirstie, Murray, when the latter was an old, old woman, and tny 
• nurse only a young girl. Christina Murray’s husband taught my 
' nurse’s father the tailoring trade. Glen Garr is four miles from 
my home.] 

Christina Murray, or “ Kirstie ” they called her, was always fair 
rampageous for a man, and used to try Hallowe’en spells, and all 
they things. She was a farm servant at Niverton (near Bankfoot, 
Perthshire). 

Christina Murray met her sweetheart in Glen Garr, close to 
Niverton, and He gave Himself out as a merchant from Perth. 
They had several meetings, and Kirstie agreed to elope with Him. 
She boasted of her fine sweetheart to the neighbour.^, who, 
remembering her old Hallowe’en tricks, asked her what kind of 
feet He had, and Kirstie, when she got the chance to look, saw it 
was cloven feet He had. This put her in a awful state of mind, and 
the day she was to elope with Him she was in such a state the 
farm people questioned her, and, when they heard what was 
wrong, sent off for the minister of Auchtergavcn, their parish 
minister. He could make nothing of her, so he sent for Dr. 
Irving of Little Dunkeld parish, about 6 miles off. He came 
;^wn, and he could make nothing of her. While he talked, a 
knock came at the window, and there was her sweetheart come 
for her. He and Dr. Irving quarrelled about it, and Dr. Irving 
made a circle on the floor with chalk and put her in the centre of 
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it with the Bible on her knee, and dared Him to enter it. Then 
He said He would have her, for He had the promise of her, and 
Dr. Irving said He wouldn’t get her till the candle on the table 
(for it \vas dark by this time) had burned right done. So tJjey all 
sat and watched, and, when the candle was just about burned 
done. Dr. Irving snapped it up, and swallowed it, so the candle 
never could bum done. 

Then He went away from the farm, out of the window in a lump 
of hre, and landed in a farm on the opposite hill, about two miles 
off, a farm called Ardonachy. This farm went on fire that night, 
and they took the water from the duck pond to put it out, and, 
doing this, they found at the bottom of the pond human remains. 
They were thought to be the remains of an old packman that was 
lost several years before. The old packman was very wealthy, 
and had had a lot of money on him when he was lost, but there 
was no money found with the remains. 

Well, a cousin of Kirstie’s, who was a sweetheart of hers, was 
in India, and the night all this happened he couldn’t get sleep for 
Kirstie calling him and something always pulling him out of bed. 
So, after some war, he was allowed to leave his regiment, and he 
came home and married her, and she made him a very good wife, 
and they had two sons, and one daughter, all of whom are now 
dead. She lived in Bankfoot, in a street called the Canny Row, and 
there were a lot of people watched to see if anything would 
happen when she died, but there was nothing happened. Some 
of the folk thought there might be trouble, that He would come 
for her. 

[^Note. —Dr. Irving, of the above story, figures in a great many 
tales of this neighbourhood, and had apparently several “ deals 
with the devil ”; hence he was sent for in Kirsiie’s emergency. 
My old nurse unfortunately never “ dared ” to ask Kirstie Murray 
about this story, known all over Bankfoot, but she says she heard 
her father discussing with Kirstie’s husband the night in India 
when he could not sleep.] 

Mary Grace Underwood. 

Heath Park, Bimam, Perthshire. 
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A Folklore Survey of County Clare {( vnti/iued from 

P- 213)- 

XVI, PatUms and Religioits Rites . 

The three chief patterns ^ (or religious rites at wells and holy places), 
were held on Iniscatha or Scattery Island in the Shannon, at Killone 
near Ennis, and on Iniscaltra in Lough Derg. To all three 
thousands of persons came from Clare, Kerry, and more distant 
counties, until by d^ees dissipation crept in and the clergy 
suppressed the festivals, leaving only a purely devotional shadow. 

: • The Scattery pattern was held at the beginning of March, and 
celebrated St. Senan’s victory over the “ Cata ” monster.' Its best 
record is a stone, which I last saw and sketched in 1875 in a 
garden at Naboclish Lodge in Kilkee, to which it had been 
brought from Kilrush by the late Capt. Kennedy. It had been 
brought over from the island to Kilrush when the pattern was 
suppressed by Dean Kenny,—some say in i8ro and others before 
1827,” though the pattern was still celebrated in i8r6. John 
Windcle some sixty years ago thus copied it:— 

** In the name of God, Amen ( Bare bead, bare feet, all pioas Christians 
are to kneel | At every station say or read, five Paters, Aves and a Creed | 
Five times ronnd each blessed place | singing hymns and partner (? pater) 
beada J Ronnd the altar is a first | And two noted stations on the strand annex 
(? arc next). | Ronnd the Island on the water's edge: | Fourth, the Nun’s • 
tomb on the stiatKl du {tic) west. | Whoever kneels and read {tic) a prayer will 
not meet a watery grave. ( Bringing up a stone to Monument Hill * perform 
there and that's the fifth, j Sixth, N. East a place called Laoth * and at our 
Lady’s church women stop. | E^th, the large church. Ninth is tlie S'* 
(? Saviour’s). Tenth is the bed called St Synan's grave.® | The well is 
eleventh finish and pray for ye souls of ye erectors of this blessed place.” 

* Cf. voL xxi., p. 477. 

® St. Connara, buried on the strand as the saint would not permit her to land 
on the island. 

* Knocknanangel to the south of the cathedral. 

.‘Lacht. 

* No woman dared approach, and still less enter, St Senan’s church, the most 

northern of the group. For a description and plan see The Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiptariti of Ireland, vol. xxvit., pp. 276-S9. *‘S. F.” 

says, {The Dublin UnioertUy Magasitu, vol. xviii., p. 547), that no woman 
dares to approach the Lad/s Well. 
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The names Thomas, James, and Part. Cusack, and carvings of 
the round tower, Crucifixion, an angel, and a figure with a chalice^ 
also appeared, as well as St Senan with a crozier driving out a 
beast with a serrated back, belly, and tail, and the inscription 
‘‘ St Synon and the Angel casting the amphibious beast out of 
the blessed Island.” I could not find the stone after 1878. The 
devotees in 1816 took their rounds about the holy well annually 
on their bare knees, and it was the practice of those who could 
not conveniently attend to hire for a small payment some poor 
person to act as their substitute. The pattern was sometimes 
held on Easter Monday, and, as it was degenerating into drunken¬ 
ness, the Roman Catholic Dean of Killaloe endeavoured to stop 
it* His curate also persuaded several women to enter St Senan*s 
church, but their families were soon after evicted and left the 
Island, so that the fame of the saint’s legendary misogyny was 
established more firmly than ever. But in 1878, when I first 
visited the Island, women entered the church without protest 

At Killone the great patterns have been long since suppressed,’’ 
and I could learn nothing about the actual rites, “ Rounds ” are 
still performed at other times, being frequently vowed in sickness 
or for a sick relative. The rite consists in going on the bare 
knees, with bare head, sunwise round the green tongue of land 
from the altar between the crags and the lake. This being done, 
prayers are offered at the altar itself. Some pilgrims also wash 
their heads, feet, and hands in the bathing tank. The details vary 
according to the vow, and count is kept of the rounds and prayers by 
the rounded stones on the altar.* None of the observances seem 
to extend to the neighbouring abbey. The Pilgrim’s Road is still 
visible, running north from the well far towards Ennis. The altar 
was last repaired by Anthony Roche, an Ennis merchant, in 1731. 

The patterns on Iniscaltra, in Lough Derg, have long been 
nearly foigotten. In 1877 an old boatman told me that he had 
heard from old people of the flotillas of boats from every side of 
the great lake, the villages of tents, and the crowds of beggars, 

° Mason’s Parochial Survey^ vol. ii., p. 459, under Kilrnsh parish. 

'^Tbe summer pattern on St. John’s Day still attracts a fair number of 
devotees, but seems to have no very exceptional feature. 

* Ct ohU, p. 50, and Plate III. 
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devoteeSj. and merrymakers. A legend was then told how a wUd 
young squire of the Brady family in attempting to cany off a lovely 
peasant girl from the pattern was overtaken by the vengeance of 
St. Cairtiin. The boat was upset by a squall, and the squire and 
his “understrapper”' (a foster-brother) w^ere drowned] the girl and 
boatman clang to the keel, ajid floated ashore unharmed. The 
local horror of the sacrilege was emplinsTKed by the gmesoiiie 
addition thatj when "the young master" was waked iii tfie “big 
house " and the foster-brother in the barn^ all stole away to the 
better entertainment and, ivhen die barn was unlocked in llie 
morning, the bare skeleton of the instigator of file outrage was 
found covered with rats and hirogaes (black-beetles). The liorriblfi 
" turf rick legend “ * says that the Iniscaltra pattern lasted for 
three days. 

Other less famous patttnis were held on the sandhills near 
T. frhm rh in honouT of St, MaeCneehy. The celebration got 
■ shifted to "Garland Sunday” {Domhnach cruim duibJi^ the last 
in July), and to the honour of St. Brtgit of Kiidarc. It was 
finally replaced by races, which at Kilnaboy and elsewhere may 
alio represent degenerated patterns. 

At St. X^achtin's well* near Miltown Malbay^ a few poor old 
people may be seen^ especially on Sundays and Thursdays;, 
making “roimds.” These are usually two sets of five each,— 
the first on the causeway round the well, ajid the second on a 
wider circle "sunwise.’^ The devotees take off their shoes, 
stockingS] and hats, (or, if women, their shawls and bonnets), 
and start for the well repeating the prescribed prayers. They 
cbmb to kiss a cross on the, branch of one of the weird old 
weather-bent trees in the hDllow, and, lastly, pour water from the 
well on their faces^ hands, and feeLi*' 

Patterns were held near the very early chuTch of Tetmon- 
ebtonain, near Castletown In the Buuren, and^ not uiaiiy miles 
away, on the last day of summer “ rounds" are performed at the 
two altars of the oratory of St. Colman MacDuach at iCiQiUia.^i 
Stations tvere held till late years at XilraoDn, and at Tobermogua, 

*C/. VoL acK!., p. 34^. 

“ FUM Club Jattrttai, vol. iii., p. 15, 

^ Cf. a»(ie, p. 50, and Flat* IV. 
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and at N'onghaval, both in Butren. At the last well a huge 
hoilo\T ash odUapsed hetbre and the fragments rooted atid 
grew up into considerable trees; the pattern vv'as on Feb. roth. 
The stations at Ktlcameen Hospital near JCiJfenora had nearly 
ceased by 1S39. In that year the Ordnance Suruey Zeiters record 
others at Tobermacraven wellj in Kilshanny parish ; Clooney, 
Corcomroe; Moy^ Ibrickaa, (Sundays and Thursdays); Tobeirna.- 
tnauoiha, at Moyagta Creek; St. Martin’s well at Kilinny or 
Clotefield in Moyatta;^^ Toberkeerccn, Kiilcihri] (on Sundays) j 
and Ballynaguin, Toherniuiry in Drimeliky, and Tobersenan in 
Carhoo^ these three being in Kilinacddan. We have little iufor- 
mation about these rites in eastern Clare, but stations subsisted in 
1^39 at tJggoon; St. Brigit^s wellj Xiltanon] the TobermochuSlas 
at Knockdfnmleague and Fortaiine; St. Senan's wel), Killaneena. 
Clonlea; and at KilseiJy. Although opposed by the parish priest, 
stations were algo held at ToLermaieefy, soutli from Newmarket- 
on-Fergu9. 

Somewhat difierent from ordinary patterns are those held on 
Sundays at Lough Fergus.^® A credo, paternoster, and other 
prayers ate aaid, and then the devotees make a circuit round 
certain cairns, one called tlic ** altar ” having a rude cross" at 
rvhicb the ‘‘rounds” commence. There is also a well, Tober- 
lonan, a little more than a mile ftom the lake near Clooney 
church (CoTcomroe), at which ^'rounds are perfeumed, bat these 
ate reputed to be useless until after the rites are done at the 
lake, with which the well is Supposed to coinmanicate by a 
long passage. It is possible that the Lough, being the source of 
the chief river in County Qare, wag an object of wpiship in early 
times, as no church nor saint is connected with the shore and 
cairns, and tlie “cross” is naturaL 

There are “ rounds at other wells, but these depend for their 
time and details on the devotee, who very often does not know 
even the uame of the patron of the wdi. 

IS MtiyasLs Mid Mojirti {MoyferLagti) arc AL Apposite ends of the parish of 
the latter name. 

eraelleDt account, with a photograph of iht altarand cross,” 
was pnhiishcd by Dr. George U. MacNamara in Qlc Idnttrkh Field C/lfA 
/t)uryialy tqI. ii., p. 217. 
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XVII. Religious Objects and their Legends. 

Qare was once rich in religious objects, and some important 
ones have survived until our times, such as the Bell Shrine of St. 
Senan, the croziers of St. Blatlimac of Rath and St. Tola of Dysert 
O’Dea, and the bells of Rath, Burren, and Kilshanny,—all, except 
the last, in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin, 
besides the reputed bell of Iniscatha.^* St, Colman MacDuach 
and St. Lachtin were also closely connected with the county, and 
the crozier of the first and shrine of the arm of the second are 
preserved in the Irish collection. Wc read in early records how 
the Norse, in their destruction of the monastery of InLscaltra in 922, 
“drowned its relics and shrines” in L-ough Derg. The early Life 
of St. Senan tells how his bell descended ringing from heaven, 
and the place where this is reputed to have happened is still 
shown at Cross, between Kildimo and Farighy. Tlie richly- 
enshrined crozier of St. Flannan of Killaloe (c. 680), and the 
bell brought from Rome by St MacCreehy (c. 620), were extant 
when their Liim were written in the middle of the twelfth century. 
Early in the seventh century “ the relics of Columb, son of Crim- 
tbann, were brought in a wain ” to Caimin of Iniscaltra.'^ There 
were a number of relics and a bell “ gold-enshrined ” at Tulla in 
1318.*® Recent legend tells of the bells of the round towers of 
Dromcliff and Kilnaboy being hidden in the pool of Poulaclug 
and the marsh below the latter monastery, and of a silver bell 
of Kilmoon or Killeany, in the Burren, hidden in the stream 
named from it Owennaclugga. A brass bell found in the round 
tower of Dysert was sold in Limerick about 1837. The Black 
Bell of the MacNamaras was probably one of the relics at Tulla, 
and may be the one attributed to St. Mochulla in 1141. The 
“ Black Book ” of that saint was probably a register, and existed 
down to 1627, when it was used (and disappeared) in a lawsuit 

was exhibited in Dublin in 1853 by a Mr. John Cooke, and sold to the 
British Museum. There is no local tradition attached to it. 

Trcmsactums of the Royal Irish Acadetny, “Calendar of Oengos,'* (early 
ninth century, ed. Whitley Stokes), under Dec. 13, p. 182; also published 
by Henry Bradshaw Society. ^ 

** Ca/hretm Thoirdhtalbkaigh :—“ Tullach nan espoc sanctified by bell and 
precious mass, by relic, gold-enshrined, by rare piety and notable miracles.” 
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of the Delahoydes. The shrine of St, Lachtin^s made for 

Cormac MacCatthy, king of Munster between r 11^173 was pre^ 
served in his churcli at K^ilnamotiaj and about 1640 removed to 
Lislad^tia Abbey in Kerry ^ no folklore seems attached to it 
The crozier of St. E-lawfnghj Ekthmac, son of Onchuj was 
preserved at Kath^ near Corofiu, and then in a hole in the wall 
of the old chapel of CorofiHj where it was used for very solemn 
swearing and was imich feared. The crozier of St Manaula 
Thola) of Dysert was purchased from an old woman, daughter 
of an O’Quin, its last hereditary keeper, and wag held in great 
reverence for cures and as an object upon which oaths were takerr 
The most important of all these relics is the Gog-an-oir, or 
^‘golden bell*^'^ dre empty bell shrine preseirved by the Keanes 
of Eeechpark, one of whom had marrEed the daughter of one of 
the Keanes Or O^Cahans the "coarbs” or successors 

of Sl Senajin It consists of a bronze cover of the twelfth century, 
adorned by later silver plates, and violation of an oath taken on 
this shrine twisted the perjurer's face or resulted in convulsions 
and death. It is told that a gentleman living in County Galway 
sent his servant to borrow the "bell" to test hiG servants about 
a theft His messenger happened to be the thief, and on the way 
home again threw ihe dreaded object into the sea. He then 
boldly told his master that the Keanes would not lend it. “ You 
are a liar," was the reply, “for there it is on the table before yom” 
The man fell on his knees, and coiiLfessed. It was last asked fof 
in 1^34, when a former had been robbed of Ewen^ pounds, and 
borrowed the " bell ” to swear the neighbours fofter Mass- On 
the Saturday night before the ordeal his family was awakened by ' 
a Crash, as soinething was thrown in through the window- This 
proved to be the missing notes, tied with the original string. There 
are many similar stories, and the Clog-an"Dir is said to have been 
stolen, but to have always returned! to its rightful owners.^® 

An ihngCraJtijon of this was published by ValJaPCey ID lyjQ. See Mr. Geo, 
Cctiby’a Guide io ihe Chrisiian Aniiqititiei ta ihe Cai/eeiKti ^ the Jjish 

At&darty^ pp. 53-4, acid for crnzjGrg. of DysiE and J^th and bell of Gath, 
The Jswi-nal of the Jipyal Sertaiy sf A nii^ueif ki of Irelaitd^ voL ixiv., pp. . 

Thi JourfUd f/ (he Jioyai Sfeiei^ of A. J if Irthud^ vol. mi., 

PP* 237^44. 

Much uf this infoiTnatiDn came from Mr. Maicua Keane of Beechpart, tbs 
present puSScssui, and the remainder from the paper cited in nute iSl. 

Y 
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XVIII, Animal Plant SupersHii&jtt, 

I have had occaiion to search* in Irish works of pre-Tudor datCj 
for sidelights an the early Fauna of Ireland* and the results, so far, 
are meagre. TJiere is constant reference to dogs* cattle* horses, 
deer* and wolves, but rarely do any but the hound j>QC on any 
definite shape, Even the buh plays little more part in tEie Taia 
CualgTi* than Briseis does in th* Iliads and generally the 
animal is a mere appendage to an incident^ 

Cattk. —Place-names give ns little information save as to the 
custom of driving the animals up to the hills in the summer time, 
Mount Callan being girt by a series of “ Boolies " (r.f, milking 
■places),®*^ usually qualified by some phrase such as of the sun ” 
or of the sea-gulls, Tl^e cow was the practical unit of value in 
olden times, three oows being worth a woman-slave, and a single 
Oiue the “oance*” which seems to have been an imaginary 
standard. Legendary cows* such as the Glasgeivnagh and Glas 
gamhnacb, play a laige part In the traditions* the hoofmurks of 
the latter pitting all the rocks of eastern Biuren and its borders. 
Another scpernatural cow predominates in the CKtreme west of 
the barony* near Cnimliti, The Seven Streams of Teeskagh were 
said to originate from the exuberant milk of a “ Glas,” Super¬ 
natural hulls and water cattle have already been dealt with.^i 
The most remarkable customs relating to cattle centre round 
Lough Peigus. Along its north shore stand twelve cairns in an 
irregular line. On the eighth from the east end are two natural 
stones resembling a SBoall chair axid a cross, named after St, 
Forgas, (who appears in none of the calendars and is perhaps a 
river-ipirit). Along with these are put a china image, hits of iron* 

“EtmUvaui] (whife aiilfciio^f giaund}, Eowlinrudda (r*d pla^e), Sooliaduff 
(bbek), Bculyiiamiscaun {&f thu dislih and eoulycia^rftina (sunny) at CftlUn i 
BoflJtiflgh, Eaolybrwn, BMlynugieeiagh (of the Eoutyknockann, 

BaoIyii«asl(a (of the oels)* and Cloonbooley in Kilmaley j Boultiaghdine in 
Kilnabpy, (b«t the mbabitants say that EoottEagb tueans " mired by cattle ^ 
□Ot “mitlting place”}; EEJulyr^airiwellft {of aca-guEs) in Kilmibil; JBooIty.^ 
dooGan En Killadysert; and Booleevin (pleasiini) in Kilkeedy. In ca^t Clare 
the name is rare, Bpotyntwausk (of the Easier sports)* in Slieve Bcnmgh* beia^ 
the only one known to nio, 

^^Vol. in,, pp. 4So-r. 
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buttons^ and btokett dDckeiy- Patients sit id the chair" to 
cure lumbago,. It is bdicved that the water of this lake cannot 
be boiled and that no one can be drowned by it^ and sixty or 
seventy years ago cattle were cured by it The beasts were brought 
in herds to the Jake to drinks and were driven into it If they turned 
to the light hand they would recover, but not if they swam to the 
left It is said that on one oocasion a caw sank, bat was fonbd 
next day grazing in a held beside the lake, completely cured. In 
consequence of drainage works, the water level has fsdlcn, and the 
mud round' the shore is too deep to allow the cattle to be driven 
through it, so on May Day every year, before sunrise, a little crowd 
gatheia, of perhaps over roo persons, to fill bottles with the water 
for curing cattle, especially of "the worm,” The water keeps 
good till the next anniveraaTy, and is also used to give a “good 
chnening " and to clear a “ garden of caterpillars.'^ 

In I S3 5 Lough Iona (now Eeuagh) was reputed to cure sick 
cattle on Mondays and Thursdays.-^ In rSoS the smiths 'were in 
some districts employed to kill the cattle,—or rather to fell them 
for slaying,—aud their perquisites were the animals' heads, 

Persons over sixty years of age are often firm believers in the 
charming away, or " taking,^' of milk and butter. The younger 
folk usually deny that they hold this belief, and, where they take 
part m quarrels caused by it, avowedly only do so to support their 
elders. Two families living in the south-east comer of the coonty 
had about iBgo a quarrel resulting in a serious feud, hardly as yet 
appeased. It seems that for about three years the cows of the 
first household gave but little milk, and, that little so bad and 
unwhalesome for pigs and calves that several died. Ordinary 
veterinary practitioners, and even the- local “ knowing men,” did 
no good, so the farmer sought a “wise man" of renown in another 
parish. This sage directed liis client to watch the local well all 
May Eve, and to let no one come near it till after midnight Tiie 
farmer and his sous hid near it, saw a man and a woman of the 

^ Thi tht I.ixuritk Fi(M Chth^ vol. iS. 

Surv^ LUUi-J:, (Co. ClateJ, vol. j., p. Kji. 

^ Hely Dwtton, Sminudl Sur^y 0 / lAi Ccumy of Ct^Sy 35'9^ This 
smiih a Tnagician the Irish, and the anCicUE St. PairkFi 

piays; agamst the of " smiths, wcmeit, and diuids.” 
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suspected fiittiily coming to the well, and £t>raiig out a.nd bade the 
newcomere keep away. The parttesF quarrelled, and were rein¬ 
forced, as the news spread, by all the women, children, dogs, and 
sympathtsers of both families. At last guns and bay-forks were 
brought, and blood was on the point of being shed, when some 
one found that midnight had passed, and tl^e contestants at once 
went home. The cattle gave good milk ail that year, and tlic 
well was watched on succeeding May Eves with equally good 
resiilts. The bitterness is said to have died out round tlie well 
some years ago, but is still apparent between the households in 


other matters,®^ 

A charm to tune '*stt)W churning” has already been described.^ 
In a horrible case of stirring milk with a dried human hand 
in order to “ bring butter ” was reported /rotn the Ktlkee district, 
but I could never learn, the details. A similar practice somewbat 
earlier, near Oola on the bordeira of Limerick and Tipperary, was 
brought to light after the death of a ^mer by a quarrel, ending at 
. .the sessions* between his three sons for the possession of the 
ghastly object. 

The method of taking butter" practised near Craigbrien, to 
/ the south ofEunis, was to take a hair from the tail of each of the 
i^victiui'’s cows on May morning, twist the hairs together, and dip 
^hem in the milh.^ I heard of a protective knotting of seven 
hasira in eadt cow's tail near Edenvale in the same district, and of 
a'r^agic dashing of water over the churn when the butter was .slow 
to 'tcomef—an excellent natural aid in hot weather. The greasy 
sutatance called “May butter,^’lying on the grass with the dew, 
was used for milk charms near Clonlara. I heard of it more 
definitely at Kenry, County Limerick, wliere a woman gathered it 
itt her apron, and a bare was seen rolling and rubbing itself in the 
'** May butter"; the hare, when pursued, turned into a local witch. 

U'- ^ you come into a bouse where chuiDiug is in progress, you. 
.Jahould always “put your hand to the churn,” i.i. give a few strokes 

: tflild to me by the HiPgh MftSSy'\Ve6trctpp, who* as neaz^sl magts- 

bad to iaterifeiic to keep the peace on more than on* occasion, and was 
up t£> tbe well on tine May Eve. 

^ Vol. nd., pp. 195-6* as told by tb* late Mias W+ Westropp of FortAlflflc. 
late Mrs. Stacpoolc of Edenvale. 
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with the churn dash,"" and )f you are smoking yqn should finish 
the pipe in, the house, or you may ‘^tafte ” the butter. There is 
still living to the south of Ennis a man who is afiraid to touch a 
chum lest the butter should “go away,^ and he get the discredit 
of “ butter-takings” (I may boast myseJf of the repute of liai-ing 
“the lucky hand ” that brings the bntter quickly.) Long ago 
the O'Briens of Kells neat Cotofin told the late Dr. G. U. Mac- 
Namara of the latter place how one “Donogho buidhe” (yellow 
Denial)^ a local "fairy man,” being offended one day about getting 
a glass of whiskey, left the house angrily. After his exit no 
amount of churning would bring the butter^ He was puisued and 
appeased, and took a bit of paper from under the churn, when the 
butter came af once. In a case in tlie Tulla district in which a 
faTxaeir's butter was “ taken," he consulted the priest, by whose 
direction he searched in ihe corner of his corn-field, and found a 
small sheaf with a ha^el rod in it. After destroying this the butter 
" Came " in great abundance.® 

Thos. J. WEsmotr. 


^Cf. p. 5S', 




FitTv Hatraa FoLK.-Tai.E3 {contifiuedlr 
42. TAr Girlj the and the (U. G.) 

Some young girls had assembled. They went to the forest, 
and climbed up s. tree. Then a Snake (string of the ground) 
came and stretched Himself around the trunk of the tree. He 
was looking for a certain one called Talele j because of her 
popularity he wanted to swallow 116X^1 So, when one of the 
gtris descended, she said,—“O Snakfi, 1 am not Talele. Give 
me room tq pass^” He gave her room, and she went off; be 
said it Was Talele whom he wanted, Another then camc^ 

^ And so become popular liimselft Tafete means ** loved ocic.” 
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and said,—“O Snake,'! am not Talele. Give me room to 
pass/ He gave her room, and she went; he said it was she, 
Talele, whom he wanted. Another came also,—all went by 
except Talele. She alone (was left) in the tree. Then a Pigeon 
came, and said,—“ If a man does you a good turn, you return 
evil, but I will do you a good turn. Have you heard what 
the young girls have been saying? Now take off all your 
waistcloths and give me, (and) I will bring them to you at 
your house. So she took them off and gave (them) to her. 
Then she descended towards (from) the earth a little; then 
she said,—“ 0 Snake, I am not Talele. Give me room to pass.” 
So he gave her room, and she went by and went home. Then 
the Pigeon from above said to the Snake,—" You sec me. I ara 
Talele, but I am off.” Then he lost his temper, he bit off his 
tail, and he died there. Then the Pigeon flew away and came to 
Talele’s house. Then she said,—” That is over. Here are your 
clothes.” Talele said she would give her five slaves. She (Pigeon) 
said she did not want them. Then she (Pigeon) said what 
she wanted was, if she came to |)cck some grain, let some be 
thrown on the ground for her, and when she had finished she 
would fly away. So she always used to come, and she was 
given grain. One day Talele went away to see her friend in 
the town. Then the Pigeon came to her house, (the house 
of) her, Talele. When she had come, an old woman in 
Talele’s house got up and hit the Pigeon, and the Pigeon died. 
Talele returned, and, when she had returned, she said,—“Who 
has hit this Pigeon ? ” Then they said it was her grand¬ 
mother. Then Talele took a knife and cut open her stomach, 
and she died, because the Pigeon had been killed. They 
were quits.* 

43. The tender-hearted Girl and the Fish. (S. D.) 

- A certain man went to the river to catch fish. He brought one 
home, and gave it to his wife. She said to her rival’s daughter,— 

” Get up. Go to the stream, and wash the fish. If you let him go, 
when you come back home I will thrash you.” The girl went to 
the river and began to wash the fish. The fish said,—” You, Girl, 

*LiL Their good turn (or promise) had become one.” 
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will you not set me free that I may ^o and give my young ones 
Slick?” The girl saidi—“Vetywell, Go.” She waited until the 
fish returned, and said,—"'Now, pic): menp, and let us go.” She 
said,—'* Oh, no, go away,” He said,—" I heard what was said to 
you, that you would be beaten." She said,—" Fish, go away.” 
Then he said to the girJ,—“Good-bye till to-uioirow. Cotne in 
the moming,” The girl went home. They seized her, and beat 
her. H^r father said,—“ Leave her alone. God will give us 
another tO’morrow. ” Then in the morning she arose and went to ^ 
the fish. The fish had assembled all his relativee, that they might 
come and see the girl who had set him fret. All the relatives 
came. There were many of them (they were collected). Then he 
called the girl, and said,—“ Comt^ The girl went He said,— 
“Now* see the one who saved my life; I was caught, and it was 
said I should be cooked^ I was given to her that she might come 
and wash me. Then she set me free^ So I said,—*‘You came 
all of yon and see her and thank her.”'" He said,—“Go home. 
If you are hungry, you come here until the night (moon) of the 
feast comes," Tlie night of the feast came (the moon stayed, f.e. 
was new), a.ud they were going to (where the danceb) games (were 
to be held), tlie kind wfhich the children in the town (do).® Then 
he said,—"If they go to the dances* you come to me.” They 
went off to the dance. An old cloth had been taken and given to 
the rivaUs daughter, but as for her (tbe wife's) daughter she had been 
given a new waist-cloth to put on. As far her, she went to the fish 
with the old waist-cloth* she the rival’s daughter. The fish gave 
her a lot of finery. The girl went to the dance* and looked very 
fine. Tlieii the chEef sent and said that (was the) girl he wanted 
to marry. She said,—Very well. Go to my father’s house. I 
was not born in the playground.” Then the king sent his coun¬ 
sellors to go to the fathftr^s bouse. Then the father said,—“Oli* 
no, I have m? daughter whom the chief would like.” Then she (the 
wife) said to her daughter,—" Go and run home. Do you not hear 

* Dances are always held at these times, and tlie people dress up In a)l thdr 
finely. One fa vomits Hausa dance i-i that in which .■icvcral pairics nf fom grrls 
stand in a drclc, and «ach one cf svsTjf fimr takes it in him to do a 
in tbe cenhe, and to iall baokwaxds and be caugbL by Lhe Other three. After a 
giti baa done this Lwioc, the neat one does it, and SO on. 
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that the King wants you ? " She 5a^d^—no, it is not I, (it is) 
another. The chief saw her where tiiey were dancing. They 
came and arranged for the marriage. The King gave tlie rival 
tichesK They said ^—“ Let her btr talen and brought to the chief.” 
Then in the evening she (the rivars daughter) went and ran to the 
hsh and told him, and said,—" I have been married to die chief,” 
The fishes said,—Tliant God;*" they said,—Go to the chiefs 
house, To*niorrow we shad come.” She said,—Very well.” In 
the morning they all assembled^ and lie told his lolatives what had 
happened. They collected grain. Then in the tvening, when 
ni^t had come, they sent and said,—Let nobody from the clilefs 
house go outside at iiight.'^ They took the flour of grain, and 
brought it to the girl. They all coliected d otbs, and bronght (them) 
to her. Then the women of Che chier? house in the evening 
Beized the girVs hands and cut them oif, because of (their) jealousy, 
and said,—‘^Look at the chiefs wife. She has no hands.” She 
(girl) roused her ciiamber-maid, and said,—" Go to the fish, and 
tell her (see) what has happened to me. They have cut off both my 
two hands.” When the fish heard, they said,—" Nowj since she did 
not bring sadness to us» she also ivill not liave any/^ When luidniglit 
came, the fishes took the road, and came to the honse. They restored 
her hands to her. When day broke, the women said,—Let them 
be given gutnea-com to pound up,” They said,—" I.et the bride 
be called to come and pound (the guinea-corn).” The bride came 
out. They thought she had not two hands, but she took the pestle, 
and they saw she had hands. Then other people (w]io) had heard 
them say she had no hands laughed at the jealous women. They 
were laughed at until they were ashamed. She merely ignored 
them, and returned to the chief, 

44- Girl who sUU ihi. Sjicikis Egg. (E. G.) 

This is about a certain girl who went and found a Snake’s egg 
and Cook it. Then the Snake arose and followed her, saying 
" To. mulu Girl, give me my egg." Then the girl (began) 

running dll she came to some Hoes which were hoeing of their 
own accord. Then they said ,—'^0 Girl, what are you runnlog 

19 sid to sieniiy iat, and the trinslattOU luigfht Ije “ O Jilt fifl,’’ but 
iht nsTTaLor ttbs nnabte to explain it. 
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(froEti)?” Then she said,—“ Sotrtethmg*'^ Th*n they saidlj— 
” Ohj do you not ste we are hoeing of out own accord. If he 
comej, we will kill (cut) bim.'' So the girl weni: to one side, and 
squatted down4 Then over there (they heard) the Snake sayings— 
7h mulu mriliif O Girl, give me ray egg,” They said,—“What 
is that?” Then she said,—“Ah, that is what I was runnitig 
(fiotn)." Then they said,—“Ah, you run away. We shall hide.'*’ 
So the girl ran away, and went and came upon some Axas which 
were splitting rocks. They said,—“O Girl, what are you running 
(from)?” Then she said,—“Something.'’' Then they said,— 
'* Oh, do you not see that we are splitting stones. If he comes, 
shall we not split him?” So she remained- Then over there 
(they heard) the Snake saying,—“ Ta fnw/tf ?n-u^ O Girl, give 
me my egg.” They said,—“What is that?” Tlien she said,'— 
“Ah, that is what 1 w^ls rutjning from," Then they said,—“Ah, 
you run away. We shall hide.” So the girl ran on, and on, and 
went and cams upon a Centipede, who was digging (farming) and 
singing,—“.Pull out, puU out uselessly” (the pulling out of use¬ 
lessness). So he said,-—'^‘O Girl, what are you running (from)?" 
Then she said,—“Something,” Then it said,—“Oh, do you not 
see 1 am pulling (w^eeds?) out? Come back, (and) stay here.'^ 
Then over there (he heard) the Snake saying,—*'’ Ts nmlti ntula. 
O Girl, give me my egg.” Then he said,—“What is that?” 
Then she said,—“Ah, tliat is what 1 was running (from).” fTe 
said,—** All right*” He (Ceoitipede) did not pay any attention to 
him (Snake). He (kept on) singing (he was his song),'—“ Pul! 
out, pull out uselessly," Then the Snake said,^—■'‘HeTe, you, give 
me my booty,Then he said,—“The booty of your (firms ef 
oiKjj).” Then the Snake said,—"I?” So he said,—“You.” 
Then the Snake said,—“Right You will see what the son of 
(fsrin ef a^ifse) can do” (the work of). Then the Snake took 
the Centipede and swallowed (bim). But he came out of the pupil 
of the Snake's eye, and started singing,--'“Pull out, pull out 
uselessly.” Then the Snake again swallowed him, hut he emerged 
from the middle of the head, '^Pull out, pull out uselessly.” 
Then he (once) more swallowed hlciJ, but he emerged from his 
stomach. “ Pull out, pdl out uselessly.” The Snake fell down 

^ Ajjia is realty which ha$ beea lett safe keeping. 
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and died. So he (Centipede) saidj—"^^Now, Girl, you mny go 
home." 

4.5, Th& Qiri marritd re S^inki, (Bh G.) 

This 13 about a certain maiden. (In tbt) whole town (tliete 
was) not her equal in beauty,^ (iiot in) tlie wliole town, (Of) 
every youth everyone cajme seeking (her) in man'iage. Then she 
said her marriage was not for money. She said,—(I shall marry) 
only him who, (when) his body hag been wiished and exaTjuned all 
over, not one blemish will be found. AD the youths canio from 
thia town, and that town^ and the other town. Their bodies wero 
tiamined, (and of them) all there was not oue (im) wlio Jiad not a 
blemish. So she said her husband was not amongst them. Thun 
two Snakes in the forest heard the news. So they changed into 
. meU} and came and said they had come to plead their suits. 
Then one was washed. His body was examined j from foot to 
eye there was no blemish, not even one. So she said,—"Very 
well. That was (to be) her lutsband,'^ Then her younger sister 
said she would follow lier, but she (maiden) said,—“ l>o not follow 
me and spoil my happiness."^ Then theyouiigeT sister clianged 
into a dy, and got inside her load. So they were travelling on and 
on in the bush, and came to an ant'(]iii]), and the matJ said,— 
" Knock down the a]it-(]ii]l), and get the flour from inside for us to 
eat^ So she took it, and mixed it for them, and they drank (it). 
Then they went to their home. When they had got home she put 
down her load.® When she had put down lier load, aho saw her 
younger sister come out Then she said,—“ Oh, I forbade you to 
follow me here. Yet you have followed me to ruin my happiness?” 
So she ignored her, and said,—“I shall allow you to stay with me, 
but, if I see you ate going to min my happiness, I shall drive you 
away home ” (yoa return h ome). They lived thus. I’he men us ed 
to go to the stream with the Snakes, and eat frogs. Now the 
younger sister climbed up a tree near the water, where they were 
eating frogs,® She sang to them, saying,—" I salute you, husbands 

* Lit, ‘ ^ {There was} not Lhe awner af her beauty, 

’ Kill to me mflTfiase.” See foolDOte Lo atory 13 , 

*The woniiTi Hl’#aj.'5 Cannes the load. 

^ And, apparently, dwaged into a liind. 
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or ray elder sister," Then they said,^—“This bird (is) a sweet 
singer (the owner of a sweet song, or singing). When we hive 
eaten oiir wife, we shall give you Che heiid,” So she went and told 
her elder stster, and saidj-^'^Now your husbands (are) Snakes, they 
will eat you.Then she (Tinaidea) said,—"Oh, have you begun? 
When you CAtnn I said you would min my happiness." Then she 
(younger sister) said,—“Well, if you say I am lyings when the aun 
rises and they have gone to the stream I shall go with you, and we 
can climb the tree." So she saidj—“Very well,” Wlien the sun 
had risecij and the men had gone, she and hex younger sister made 
a diiour^ and came to the tree on which the younger stster used 
to stand and used to sbg to them.® So, when tlie men had 
become Snahes, they swallowed frogs. Then the younger sister 
said,—“Now let me sing to them, aodyou listen to wbat they will 
say.” So she said,—“I salute you, husbands of my elder sister.” 
Then they said,—“This bird is a sweet singer. When we have 
eaten our wife, we shall give you the head,” Then she said,— 
“Now, did you hear what they said?” She said,—“Yes, I have 
heard.” Then she said,—" Let us go home, let us run away." So 
they went and ran on, and on, and on. They wanted to retum. 
home, they the elder and the younger sister. Then the Snates 
returned, and did not see them, and said,—“ Oh, the meat is gone.” 
So they changed entirely into Snakes, and began to run, and they 
overtook them. When they had overtaken them, the younger 
sister hit her elder sister with (her) hand, and she changed and 
became a stump with roots. Then the friend^® said,—“ Ab, here 
is a stump with roots," Then he said,—“ Let us return home, and 
get an axe and cut it down.” When they had gone back home, 
her younger sister hit her, and she hecame a human being again. 
Before the Snakes had returned, she the elder and the yo^imgcr 
sister had crossed the stream at the gate of their town. Then the 
Snakes saw that they had iso chance of getting to them, so they 
cursed them (sent curses to their place). They said,—■“You were 
choosing. iVe wanted to eit you.” Then the Snakes returned to 
the forest The young women entered the town. The elder 

® And, apparently, changed into birds. 

Apparently the Snake who did DOt (Uarify lltr; bcitb appear to hftve hMO 
regarded as her busbadd. 
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suEfir saidf—’■'“No'iv (fts for) tnej J shall not again qhoose a huaband. 
Even if I be given a leper I shall agreftr'^ That was because sbe 
had been punished. 

Cf. Crcinise and Wnidj Cuff/iie XaMif, Sjtiiisr iht 
pp, ^jS'36. 

A. J. hi. 'rRBW:FAV,NK. 

{Jb &e £0?titMWfd.) 

RAlN^STOPniHG IN MAEJfEUJU^ 

In the village of Moimng lives Konjengbam Narain Singh, who 
elaims that the power of stopping tain has been hereditary in his 
family far many generations. In the old Rajas* titnes tlio Rain- 
Stopper was exempt from all compukory labour^ and held a 
written ordet to this effect, but this was burnt wlien his liouse 
caught fire, and, as the people of tlie village no longer exempt 
him from his share of tlie common tasks, he refuses to ejjercise 
his powers. 

If he desires to stop the mirij he first appeals to Sanamahi, who, 
in the Manjpuxi legend of The man who shot the sun” as given 
by Mr. Hodson in TAt is described as the mother of 

the Sun, but who is here spoken of as a male deity or Z^i, with 
great povrer over the forces of nature. His method of procedure 
is as follows:— 

A piece of white cloth, one iam (liff. the distance from the 
tips of the iiiiigers of one hand to those of the other across the 
chest when the arms are held out level with the shoulders) in 
length, is folded up and placed on a stone to form a scat for the 
Zai. In front of it are placed two circular pieces of plantain leaf, 
on one of which is some betel mit and pan leaf and on the other 
pieces of some fruit, and beside these is placed a small lamp. 
The Rain-Stopper, .standing in front and facing the ofiTcrings, 
addresses the Zai thus; —Itnga Sri Swar Saramahi^ Stbo 
lin^ Sri Swar Thitn^ing, mmkei Birkttu JZt / N&ray^n” 

Sibo Itnga, I am told, means Siva*s liiigam, and Sanamahi is a 
Manipuri household deity. Thangjtngis the chief god of Moirangj 
maikti ngakpa meaning protector of all directions. Tht 
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mixture of Hindu deitiesj Siva, VisbnUt and Narayan, mtli 
tho Umang Zai or fore&E gods of the Msnipuris, js typical of tlie 
rdigioiis muddle in which the people are, ♦ 

The Rain-Stopper claims that, if the rain stops with this cliamdi 
he cat! prevent it from raining again as long as the lamp retnains 
burning and the articles I'tmain untouched, and he keefs on 
saying the charm at intervals- He claims lo have once, a-t 
harvest time, kept o/T rain thus for three months. [The harvest 
comes 1(1 December, the dryest part of the year.] 

Should Sanamahi prove unwilling or unable to stop the rain, 
recourse is had to Sorarel, the god of the shy, wltose (i^^rship) 
is jrather more elaborate- An earthen pot is half filled with ^sand, 
and this is placed over llie fire, used for warmth and noc^ for 
cooking, the hearth having been first freshly plastered over 'and 
the fire lit afresh. Above the hearth a light platform is cion- 
strutted on which reposes the book containing flie ntuat of 
Stopping. The Rain“Stopper stirs the sand with a rice spoon on 
which the words har^ Ong have been inscribed, and 
while he does so he mutters the following cbaim,— 
nang cluiko^ Hat^so nangiumo^^ (*>. Brahma you burn, O Soul 
wear away"). It was e^cplained to me that, as the sand and the 
book were warmed by the fire, so it was hoped that Sorarel W'Oitld 
warm the earth and the air^ If both the preceding pfirformauces 
have no result, there remaitis only mng-kamhoi^ (f.tf. raiitHStopping)^ 
The words Ong karo Ong karo are written on a billet of wood, 
and the Rain-Stopper goes out into an open place and twirls it 
round his head till he notices a break m the clouds. He then 
observes in what direction the clouds seern to be moving, and 
waves them in that direction with his stick, at the same time 
ordering them off- A wind then rises and blows them away. 
Sometimes the rain is obstinate, and the poor Rain-Stopper told 
me he had been kept at work for three days before the rain 
stopped. 

While twirling his staff the Rain-Stopper shouts,—’^ Giirugi Umng 
di i/tUTfdkuTfgrit^^ Gifrugi cA7t^gga{ di kichinTis^ Lsichin 
kfzikjiie. Sstkaiii setinffiu. Tkafigjwg tPia/ig di tondmrdia.^ 
Nongp<^k tkttng di Mnpugi di Itaihip^ 

haiphra. Thahai^ tkahai hira^^ di fhangfis hmdatlo. Ong JOurga 
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On^Jadurakha DtM^ k&pachijf&r Swarha 
Ons De^i, kapackeyo, Swsrka / Dar^ than^nc sigdk ssgdk 
khaio! kMki iamo. Giiru^ than^ di ckuvithiinjfjH, Guru^i 
ihun^goi diituMnm, LtUhin iu>ngphai knibatit, Stihaiu sctiumu** 
tbe rn^anmg of whicli “The Gvini'a swoni^ it is tlie Tumbow. 
The Gcru'g shieldj it is the clouds. The rain clguds :ire divided, 
divide, destifoy (them). Tliangjiiig^s sword is pointed, Nc^iigjjok'a 
sword 13 thTee-prongedj the master's sword is ourvedj twirl 
gUtlertngj twirl gcatteiing. Apart! Apart I ^ Vi ill jewel sword 
whirling cut. Oflg Durga Devi^ cbarai awayS Swarba, Ong 
Jadurakba Devi, cbarml Swarlia Ong Devi, charm! With 
Dn.rga’'^ sword divide and brealc tbeeloiids in pieces, Thu Guru^s 
iwoidj it is the rainbow. The Guru’s shield, it is tlie clouds. The 
ram clouds are divided.” The extraordinary mixture of .^aciskrit 
words with the ManlpuTi mvocation, and the impartial appeal to 
gtxis of the Hindu Pantlieon and the local divinities, exactly 
sljow the religion of the people. The Erabman and the Maiba 
(Jairy on their vocationji without interfering with eacli otlier^ tlte 
former being ministers in the ortiiodox way to tho Hindu 
/ divinities, while the latter has absolute control of the worship of 
the local gods and goddesses. 

Id the Manipur Chr&ikk^ written, be it remeniberud, by the 
official chronicler of the Manipuri kings, we read of the advent of 
the first Brahman from Assam in 1704-5 a,d,, and his success in 
winning the approval of the Raja and his ministers. In 1707-$ 
we read of tJie first temples being built and of sacred monkeys 
being maintained. In 1723-4 the worship of eleven of the local 
gods was prohibited, but four such divinitiaa were retained, and 
Brahmans were appointed to their service in place of the Maibas, 
Later we read, in 1735,—‘^The Raja Garib Nawaz punished all 
those Manipuria who neglected to follow Hinduism." 

At the present day the Manipuri is a very strict and orthodox 
Hindu of the Vaishnava sect, but at the same tinae a firm believer 
in the ancient gods of his forefatheiis. What the resultant religion 
will be, time only can shoWh 
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AitMKKiArr Folk-Tales {continued/rtfm p. 8o). 

6. e/ a J^rince.^ 

Theiie was or there a King^ and this King had three 

Song. One day th* King falls ill. Ml the physicians in the land 
and all the fortune-tellers are calkd^ but they can find no remedy. 
Finally one of these who is very wise speaks and says,—There 
is only Otis thing that wiil save the life of our King.'’ They ask 
him what it is. He replies,—In the laud of India there is a 
beautiful garden, and in it grows an, apple-tree which is 
the Tree of Iminortality. If some one will bring him some of 
those apples to eat, he win recover and become as one nm'ly 
born.” They decide Co go and tell the King this. But the King 
says, “I have heard that demons come and carry off those 
apples, and that no mortal is able to secure them.” Then the 
oldest son of the King rises and says—“Long Jive the King 1 I 
will go and bring some.” He goes, and goes, and finally reaches 
that tree. The night that the apples are to ripen^ the Prince falls 
asleep, and a demon comes, gathers the apples,, and carries them 
away. The King"? son returns very much chagrined. 

The next year the second son goes after the apples. He also 
falls asleep, and returns erapty-lianded. 

Then the youngest son says,—^‘"Loug live the King! 1 will 
go after them." '^■Ho!'^ they exclaim, "What did yottr elder 
brothers do^ that yon should think to do anything I” But he begs 
and entreats until the King consents^ and says,—" Go then ! ” So 
the youngest son takes his bow and arrow, and goes till he reaches 
the apple-tree. The night that the apples are to ripen, he takes 
his knife and slits his finger, and sprinkles salt in the cut The 
smaning and the pain drive away his sleep. 

He secs the demon come and start to climb the tree- He 
draws his bow and shoots the demon in the calf of hia leg, and 
pierces it. The demon flees howling away. Then the Friuce 
climbs the tree, gathers the apples, and takes them to his father. 
The King eats the fruit, and recovers. 

After that the youngest son begs his father, saying,—" Grant 

^ Tills is the fourth stoiy ia Mtotcaia, but no title u given. 
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me permission to go and be revenged upon my enetnieSn" His 
two brothers accompany him. From die foot of the tree they 
follow the tuack of the demon's blood drops, arid go until they 
reach the mouth of a frightfEil cavern. They find that die demon 
has entered there. 

First the eldest brother says,—“Let me down and I will fight 
with hiiTiK" Vi'bien he is half way down^ he cries,—Mercy f I 
am. burning upl Draw me up.” They draw him out^ 

The second brotlier is let down, and lie also descends half way, 
when he cries,—" Mercy 1 I am bumiiig up ! Draw me out,'^ 
They draw him out. 

It is the youngest brotherms turn. He says, "Brothers^ the 
tnoie I cty " I am burning ” Jowftr me the further.*' They let him, 
down. The more he calls the further they lower him. fie goes 
on down, down, down, and what does he see but a terrible demon 
lying with his head in the kp of a beautiful maiden. The maiden 
is embroidfiritig, and there in front of her a golden mouse and a 
golden cat are playing about in a golden tub. The maiden 
notices the PrinoCi and says,—" Mortal, the serpent upon its belly 
and the fowl on its wings are not able to come here. How 
have you come f ” 

“ Your love drew me,^ the Prince replies. 

“For your safety’s sake,” the maiden beg^ “ escape from here, 
brave one. If the demon should wake^ your ear will be the 
largest piece of yon left I" 

But tlie Prince replies,—" Make a noise and waken him. I 
have come to fight widt him.” 

The maiden says,—" He sleeps for forty days. It is eight days 
sitiOG he cloised liis eyes. It will be thirty-two days before he 
wakes. If you arc impatient, heat that ploughshare, and strike 
his feet with it \ then he will waken.” 

The Prince heats the ploughshare, and strikes it against the 
demon's feet. The demon strikes his feet together, and, squinting 
his eyes, sits up and cries,—“ Oh, the fleas are biting me !" 

The maiden says,—“Bise and see wliat a black flea it is! A 
brave fellow has come, and is going to fight with you.” 

The demon peers at the Prince, and excbiiins,—" Oh, what a 
sweet morsel!" 
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ThePntice replies,—let us see whether God wilJ give 
me or you to be eaten." They take their bows and arrows to 
shoot at each othetr 

The demon says to the Prince,—“You shoot first,” but the 
Prince says, “No, you shoot first,” So the demon shoots, but 
tlie Prince stoO'ps and the arrow passes over hina. Then the 
Prince shoots his arrow and pierces the ribs of the demon, who 
falls to the earth, and half of the arrow sinfcs into the earth, nailing 
the demon's body to the ground. Then the Prince cats off the 
dements head, plucks off the ears, and thrusts them into bis pocket.^ 
He leaves that one there and goes a little furdrer, and what 
does he see but another demon sleeping with his horrid head 
resting in the lap of a beantiful maideu. The maiden is 
embroidering, and a golden mink and a golden cock are playing 
about in a golden sieve. The maiden notices the Prince, and she 
says,—“ Mortal, the serpent upon its belly and the fowl on. its 
wings are not able to come hither. How have you come ? 

^^Your love drew me,” the Prince replies. 

The maiden saySj—^For your safet/s sake, I beg you to 
escape before the deroon wakes. If ho should rise, your ear will 
be the largest bit of you left whoie^” 

But the Prince says,—“Speak to him. Let him waken. I 
have come to fight against him,” 

Then the maiden says,—“ If that is so, heat the iron cross- 
pieces and strike his feet with them, and the demon, will waken.” 

The Prince heals the iron cross-pieces, and strikes the demon's 
feet with them. The demon claps his feet together, sits up^ and 
cries,—“Oh, ibe fleas are biting me 1 ” 

The maiden says,—“ What black fleas they are! Arise and see* 
This brave fellow has come to fight with you,” 

The demon glares at the Princei, and then exclaims,—“Oh, a 
mutton-chop has walked in here on its own feet! ” 

The Prince replies*—*' Arise, let us see whether God will give 
me or you, {whether it ia to be you or I).” “Wallah,” cries the 
Prince, and he nails this one to the ground also. He cuts off hia 
head, plucks eff his ears, and thrusts them into his pocket. 

^In all these stiQiics the ears of the vietinia are preserved bS trophies, ajf 
the Atoerican Indians preserved the sCalp-loeks of ihefr victiitia, 

Z 
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Then he leaves him there and gijes on. He sees a frightfLil 
demon resting- his bead in the lap of a most beauteous maiden 
who is as dazsling as the sun. The maiden is embroidering^ and 
a golden hound and a golden black fox are playing about on a 
golden platter* 

The maiden notices the Frlnce, and she saysj—“ Mortal, the 
serpent upon its belly and the fowl on its wings are not able to 
come liithet. How have you come?” 

The Prince replies,—‘^Vour love drew me, beauteous maiden/' 

“ It is a pity for your youth. Flee from here. If the demon 
should wakti your ear would be the largest bit of you left whole," 
she says, 

ThtPiifice replies,—" Speak to him. Let him waken, 1 have 
come to fight against him,” 

Then the maiden says,—“If that is the case, heat that iron 
millstone pifl^ strike Che feet of the demon with it, and he will 
waken.'' 

The Prince heats the iron pin, and strikes tlie demon's feet with 
it, The demon claps his feet together, and cries;—“ Oh, the fleas 
are biting my foot i" 

The maiden says,—“ What a black flea it is \ Arise and see 1 
A brave fellow has come to fight with you." 

The demon mbs his eyes, and, peering at the Prince, exclaims, 
—“Oh, a featherless partridge [ It has fallen into the trap of itself! ” 

The Prince replies,—“Arise, let us see whether God will give 
you or me." 

Tliey fall to, and ihe Prince hastes this one to the ground 
also. He cuts his throat, stufls his ears in his pocket, and 
goes hack to the maiden* He brings all three to the same spot. 

The maidens cendnet the Prince to the treasure houses of tho 
demons, and show him untold thousands of gold and silver pieces, 
jewels, weapons, and rinih garments. Of all that there is he 
takes same of each and makes up three bundles just alike, (one for 
each of the maidens). But he retains for himself the magic sword,® 

‘The EnftgjiC Sword 3s tlie same as the **Zoulficar,’’ concerning which M. 
Macler gives a iwte uihisTolinBc CoiMa iGi-a). According 

to Bishop Servantfidiants, the Zoulficar was a award made of iron citracted 
from stQTiica of meteoric origin. 
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ajid the youngest maiden gives him a magic ring. They visit 
the slables, and there he sees ll^ree magnificent steeds iti 
separate stalls; one black, one red, and one white. He pulls 
out a hair from each, and puts them into Ins cap (for safe 
keeping). Then they go to the mouth of the cavern, and call 
to his brothers. He fastens the two older maidens and their 
two bundles to the rope, and shouts,—“ Draw these up, brothers. 
The older one of the maidens is for the eldest of you, and the 
other for my second brotlien They bring their dowry witli them.'” 

Then he sends up the youngest maideti^s dowry, but, when her 
turn comes, she says,—“Go you first.” 

“Ko,'’ replied the Prince, “you sliall go first.” 

“But,” Says the maidfin, “when they sec uia they wiil not draw 
yon out. You will remain in tlie cavern to perish.” 

"What,” cried the Prince, “are they not my brothers? ” 

“ You know best/' the maiden replies, “ but, if you do remain, 
on Friday night three rams will come hither ■ one black, one red, 
and one white. You must leap upon the back of the black, ram. 
He will leap upon the red one, and that upon the white one, 
which will leap with you iuto the Laud of Light. Remember 
also that the ring which I gave you is a talisman. It will bring 
you whatever you ask or wish for,. And, if you cast the hair of 
any one of the steeds into the fire, that one will come to you, 
How farewell,” 

Then the brothers draw up the youngest maideD* aod they are 
filled with amazement at her beauty and loveliness. "Behold, 
behold, behold S " they exclaim. “He keeps the most beautifnl 
one for hlm&elf, and gives us the others 1 ^ Their hearts are 
filled with envy* So they leave their poor brother iu the cavern, 
and depart with the treasure and the maidens. 

On Friday night the three rams come, and the Prince in his 
haste throws himself Upon the while ram. This leaps upon the red 
one, and that upon the black one. And the black one leaps with 
him into the Land of Darkness, There the Prince gropes about 
till he finds a door* He knocks, and an old woman comes to 
open it, and asks,—" Who ia it ? ” 

The Prince replies,—■" I am a fatherless^ motherless orphan, 
mother mine.” 
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The old woman opens the door, saying,—"And I havs no 
child. Be thcjti my son, and I will be thy mother. Let us dwell 
together. God will give us bread.” So they become mother and 
son. 

After a time the son says,—Mother I am thirsty. A Jittie 
water, I beg." 

Tlie old woman replies,—“ May my soul periah! there is no 
wfiter.” 

" Mother* what are you saying?" 

“May I die for youL’ she replies, ^'buc there is only one 
fountain in our land, and a dragon stands on guard (to prevent ns 
from reaching it). On the Lord^s Pay a virgin is taken to the 
dragon, and while he devours her everyone hastens to obtain a 
supply of water. After he has eaten her flie dragon returns to 
guard the fountain once more. To-day it will be the turn of the 
King's daughter to be offered to die dragon. Listen I I hear them 
coming. They are taking the maiden to the dragon/’ 

The Prince looks, and finds it 15 indeed true. They have a 
maiden fair as the moon, and are carrying her along (by force). 
The Prince goes also. They leave the maiden beside the fountain, 
and eveiyoue goes away. 

The Prince, who has his magic sword with liim, approaches the 
maiden, and says,—"Maiden,let me rest my head.in your lap and 
sleep. Do not fear. Arouse me when the dragon comes, and I 
will save you.'’* Then he falls asleep. 

Soo'ti the dragon approaches the maiden, with his month open, 
Jashing his tail and hissing frightfully, The maiden is speechless 
from fright SJie bursts into tears and her hot tears fall upon the 
face of the Prince, and he awakes. He springs to his feet, and 
whet does he see but the maiden already half down the dragon^s 
throat J ■ Immediately he draws his magic sword, and, laying it 
across die maiden's body, as the dragon continues to try to 
swallow the maiden hig body is deft in two, and the maiden steps 
Out safe and sound. The dragon is no more. 

Then the Prince says to the maiden,—" Arise, and go 
home.” 

The maiden first dips her hand into the dragon’s blood, and 
lays the print of her band npon the Prince’s back for a mark by 
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which she may recogniie Mm, The maiden returns to her iather^s 
house, and! the Prince to the house of the old woman. After this 
everyone is able to have plenty of water. The maiden tells her 
father how she was rescued by a hiave youth. 

One day the Prince inquires of the old woman why it is that 
this land IS always dark 

‘'My son,''she answers, “there is an eagle which has young 
ones every year,, but a dragon devours them aLl]» and the eagflc 
because of its grief cuts off our light.” 

The Prince obtains permission of the old woman to visit the 
eaglets nest. He goes, and sees that truly an eagle has a neat 
upon a high rock The Pcince lies down beneath it He sees 
the dragon come hissing towards the eaglets. The Prince 
dispatches it with his magic sword, and feeds bits of its flesh to 
the eaglets. They make a great outcry as they eat the flesh. The 
eagle hears her young ones, and hastens to them. She thinks 
that the Prince is injuring them, and she flies to attack him. But 
her young on es cay,—“ S pare. What are you doing ? If it had not 
been for that man tlie dragon would have devoured us. He has 
killed the dragon,” 

Then the eagle says to the Prince,-—"Tell me what kindnoss I 
can do you in return for this.*' 

“ Oh, help me reach my Land of Ligbt/^ the Prince replied, 

“What you ask is very difiicult," said thu eagle, "bnt^ since 
yon have saved my young ones, I will do as you wish. Go bring 
me forty skins* of wine, and forty sheep-bails."^ 

Now, that day when the daughter of the King had been 
delivered from the dragon the King Itad sent out criers 
Saying,—"Let him who rescued my daughter come forth, and I 
wilt give him my daiightei'''s hajid, and whatever else he shall 
choose to demand." 

Hundreds and thousands went and said,—“ I killed the dragon; 
I am he who rescued your daughter.” But the maiden said (of 
each),—“No, thia is not he." There was no one left (to ask) m 
the city. 

Then the King asks,—“Is there no one else?” 

^ GoaLskin bottles aic the cOminDn rcceptaolcs fbi wiiie. 

The liirge tAtls of the tueep cuinmorL in Asict K^iaor are iteferired to here. 
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“Long live tbe King]” they answered. “There is left 
a certain slranget who lives with a poor old woman (o^Ttside 
the city)." 

“Go fetch him 1” commands the Kingn 

They fetch hinij and the maiden cries,—“ Beholdj this is he E" 
And slie shows them the blood stain which she had imprinted 
upon his hackr 

"Make known your wishes," the King coinmands. "You 
deserve the maiden whom you rescued, and yon sl^all have 
w^hatever else yon wish to have.” 

The Prince lepHesj—"Long live the King! God grant your 
daughter good fortune (kismet), and you the enjoyment of your 
riches 3 All I wish is that you furnish me with forty skins of wine 
and forty ramp's tajls^ fn order tliat the eagle may carry me fo the 
Land of Light.” 

Then the King grants the Prince his request, and he takes the 
things and carries them to the eagle. 

The eagle says,—" Load them upon my wings, and seat your¬ 
self upon my neck. When I say " Foo \ ” give me wine, and 
when I say “Goo” give me fat." 

First the Prince goes and kisses the hand of the old woman, 
and receives her blessing. Then the eagle takes him on her 
wings and flies upwards. When the eagle erks "Poo,” he gives 
her a wine-skin, and when she cries Goo," he gives her a ram's 
tail. She soars and soars until sJie reaches the ILaud of Light, 
and on till they reach the land of his father. Just then the eagle 
cries “Goo.” In his excitement the Prince hmerie^ and drops 
the one remaining tail. But he thrusts his sword into the side of 
his leg, and cuts oil a piece of that instead to give the eagle. The 
eagle knows from the taste that it is human flesh, and she holds it 
under her tongue. They reach the end of their journey. The 
eagle sets the Prince on tlie ground. “ N'ow let us see you walk,” 
she says. 

“ Jfo,” replies the Prince. "Yo-u may gOj and then I will go 
ois. My feet are numb." 

The eagle continues to urge the Prince, and finally he tries to 
rise, but he cannot walk. Then the eagle takes out the flesh 
which she has kept under her tongue, and fastens it in Its place. 
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and it on ipith saliva. Then the Frine* proceeds towards 
the city, and the ea^lft flies hack to her yoiiog. 

As the Prince is hastening along he meeta a shepherd. He 
begs him to give him the lining of a sheep^s stomach. This lie 
draws over his head, and it turns him into a Katchlig (a bald-head). 
He enters the city, and there he learns that the King's soris are 
celebrating their wedding and that the King, his father, is going to 
wed his betrothed. His heart ia smitten with fear, but what can 
he do ? He enters the market, andj going to a goldsmith, asks— 
“Won't you engage me as your apprentice?” The goldsmith 
looks at Katchlig, and, after pondering the question, consents, 
and Says,—“Very well, come on, KatcJilig,'' The same day the 
King's servants bring a load of silver and gold to this goldsmith, 
and Say,—"You are to make a golden cat and a golden moose 
playing about in a golden tub,” 

" I will make the creatures ” said the goldsmith, but I cannot 
give them life surd make them play about'' 

“We don't know (how that may be),” say they ^ “but these are 
the King's orders. His betrothed wishes it so,” he says, “ '*If 
you don't have them made (for me) 1 won't marry you,'' she says/' 
Then they leave him and go away. The goldsmith, is in the 
depths of despair He doesn't know what to do. He cannot 
make them ; ytt if he does not lie loses his head. Then Xatchltg 
Speaks up and says,—“Master, ivhat are you brooding over? 
Why are you troubled ? " Hts master tells him bow it is, “Don't 
worry,” says Katchlig. "Go brbg me two okes«of filberts, and 
four ok« of walnuts, and I will make them to-nighc/' 

“ Oh, you son^of-a.dog, KatchligJ” cries his master, “As though 
my trouble isn't enough for me, you must go and make fun ofme !" 

“No, Wallah J (I swear),” says Katchlig, “Go bring the 
walnuts and filberts, and in the morning come and find what 
you wish.” 

Then the goldsmith does as Katchlig has asked. Can he sleep 
that night? Every time he comes to listen he heats Katchlig 
cracking nuts and eating. Just before dawn Katchlig produces 
bis ringj and, making a sign to the fire, says,—“ I ask you, und 


^An ake is 2.33 Iba, 
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you wilt ask God to have the golden moitsti and the golden cat in 
a golden tub, brought here.” Immediately two Arab slaves place 
these before him and vatLishn The master enters the room. His 
heart is beating with excitemenln Katchlig points and says,—■ 
“ Beholdj 1 have made them, Master I Take them and go." 

The goldsmith is overjoyadK His feet do not tondi the ground, 
as he hastens away with them. The King gives him rich rewards, 
and says,—■“ Yon must come to the wedding also.” The golcJsmitii 
returns in high spirits. Katoblig begs, saying,—“Master, Master, 
do lake me with you to the wedditig also.” 

*'Boy, you will fall under die feet of tiie horses, and liave your 
head broken,” his master replies “Stay where yon are.” 

So the next day the goldsmith goes to the wedding. 

Then Katchlig drops a hair of the black steed into the 
fire, and the demon’s black steed, with his black weapons 
and bljick garments, comes down from above, ready for his 
use. Katchlig changes his garments, girds on the aims, mourits 
the black chaiger, and becomes a Fairy Prince. He rides to the 
palace of the King. In the tournament he overcomes all the 
King’s grandees, his sons and all, and, lastly, taking his rnastcr by 
the arm he overthTows him also, and tlien l^ststens back to his 
place, where lie becomes Katchlig once more, and sits waiting 
there, looking very innocent In the evening his master returns. 
Katchlig begs to hear all that has happened. “Bad luck to him I 
There was a devil of a black horseman, or perhaps an angel. He 
rode into the field, like lightning, or a thunderstorm. He over¬ 
came everyone. He threw me from my horse also, and vanished.” 

Katchlig listened, shaking his head from side to side and 
clicking hig tongue in astonishment. You would have thought he 
knew nothing about it. 

Now we will leave tliese two while we turn to the maiden. 

When she saw the golden mouse and the goiden cat in the 
golden tub, she exclaimed,—“Wallah 1 My betrothed has come 
out into the Land of Light I" 

So now she said to the King,—“Have a golden mink and a 
golden cock made for me, playing about in a golden sieve. If 
you don’t have them made, I won’t many' yon.” The goldsmith 
is summoned, and he agrees to make them, having obtained the 
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consent of Katchlig. He brings hiiti walnuts and SlbeiCSH 
Katthlig mates a sign to the firen Two Amb slaves bring him 
a golden mint and a golden cock in a golden sieve, and set them 
doffii before him. In the niorning the inaster takes them to the 
King, The King again .invites the goldsmith to the weddingn 
Again Katchlig begs leave to go, and his master refuses. Then 
Katchlig drops the hair from the red steed into the fire, and the 
red steed, the red wea^mns, and red garments stand ready before 
him. Katchlig changes his garmentSj girds on the weapons,, 
mounts the steed, and rides to the tounjament, overcomes every¬ 
one, comes and liits hia master a blow with the fist again, throws 
him from his horse, goes back to his place+ changes hia garments, 
and sits waiting, motionless and silent as before. At evening the 
master comes and tella his story, and Katchhg is duly 
astonished. 

Wellj now, the maiden is sare that her betrothed is near, for no 
one but he could produce the objects she had reguiied. So the 
nent day she says to the King,—I wish you. to have made for 
me a golden fox and a golden bound running about un a golden 
platter. If you dou^t have them made, 1 won’t marry you.” The 
King’s servants arise auci go to the goldsmith with the order. 
Katchlig gives his master a wink, and the latter promises to make 
them. Then he brings walnuts and filberts to Katchlig. 
Katcb jig feasts on them all night long. At dawn he 
produces the ring, and makes a sign to the fire. This time the 
two Arab Blaves bring him a golden fox and a golden hound upon 
a golden platter. Tire masteT takes tl^em to the King. That 
day, also, they have a wedding feait. Katchlig throws the hair of 
the white charger into the fire, and the third demon’s white steed, 
white weapons, and white garments appear and stand in rtfadiness 
before bim. Katchlig puls on the gariments, girds on the weapons, 
takes the tnagic sword in his hand, mounts upon the back of 
the white steed, mingles with the wedding guests, fights with Che 
lords, goes up and down, smites the Kmg, kills his brothers also, 
takes his betrothed, weds her, and mounts the throne. He attains 
his heart’s desire. 

May you attain unto yciur hearts’ desire. 


J. S. WltiGiLTE. 
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Members wiH pkase note that the evening meetings of the 
Society MvW] in fnturt be held in the Mocaita Lierarv^ Uni- 
vaRSTTr CoLLEGFf GowsR Street* W'.C., instead of as Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly, Wr, a^: beretoforfir 

F. A. Milne^ Seeyvitiry . 


At?D ExOGAMYr*’ 

{Arifs, pp, 8r'io4), 

I have already eaqireesed {Man, 19 it) my admEration for Prof^ 
Fraaer^s Tsismiim and^xo^my, though not without raising oeitaiti 
critical djflliculiies on portions of his aT]giicaent It seems super- 
fluous, therefore* to say that I am in whole-hearted ngreenient with 
every word of praise and gratitude with which Dr. Westentiarck 
pirefaces bis criticisms in the March number of FtkHs-L&rs, Ou 
the other hand it is undeniable that the criticisms made by Dr. 
WesteronareJ: demand consideration. In what follows* therefore, 
I address myself not so much to Dr. Fra^'er’s work as to some of 
Dn WestetmarcVs objeeftons. 

He takes issue on the ‘^statement that the totemic tie is 
sopietEmes deemed more binding than that of blood. When the 
tofcemic group,” he asks, “is identical with a social unit based on 
a commou descent* either through the father or through the 
mother, bow can we decide whether the strength of the tie which 
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its mem’bens is due lo the coiiimi:vD tcteru or to the commoa 
descetit?’' Pat in that way, indeed, the question is difficult to 
ansB'cf. But Airliy has he not quoted Dn Fnaaer^s tpds!$hna verba ? 
What Fraser says (i^ 53 ) Is;—The totem bond is stronger 
than the bond of blood or fa?mly in the msdtrn Surely 

this i$ mcontestable. He goes on ;—“Tlus is expressly stated of 
the clans of Western Australia and of KorthAVesCern Aiaerica, and 
is probably true of all societies where totemisui exists in full 
force.” t>r, WesteTmarck has evidently not referred to the 
authorities cited in support of the statement; instead he flies off 
to the Arunta, How impost Dr. Fraser) totetnism among the 
Arunta is not in full force, but manifestly 4 ti decay; and one of 
the symptoms of its decay is the relaxation or annihilation of the 
old bond of blood. Dr. Westermarck's reply on this point may 
accordingly have some force against Dr. Fraser, but is of no 
validity against those who refuse to believe in the ptimitive 
character of Arunta i.Dscitations. At all events, the evidence 
concerning the peoples referred to by Dr. Fraier is conclusive. 
I have elsewhere {Primitive Pafimify, i. a So) cited some very 
striking examples not mentioned! by Jiim in this connection. As 
the boot is in tlie hands of all members of the Folk-Lore Society 
I need not here repeat them. 

Again, for Dr. Wcstermarck, Dr. Frazer's cridcism of other 
writers’ theories is not always convincing. He cites two examples. 
ITie first is that of " the American theory, according to which the 
totems of dans are merely the guardian spirits of ancestors 
transmitted by inheritance to their descendants.” Dr. Frazer had 
argued that ^rit encounters a serious difficulty in the comparative 
insigiiidcance of the guardian spirits of women, which is hard to 
reconcile with descent of the clao-totem in the female line.'' 
Upon which Dr, Westermarck asks,—“Why could not a person 
inherit the guardian spirit of bis maternal uncle, as he in many 
cases inherits his property How is this relevant to Dr. 
Frazeris criticism ? It does not touch the comparative mrigniffcauce 
of the guardian spirits of women; and it ignores the equal 
application of true totetnism to women and to men. 

The other example is that of Dn Fruzeris objection to the late 
Prof. Wilkcn^ theory that totemism originated in the doctrine 
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of metempsjfch&sta. In support of Wilfcen, Dr Westermarck 
alleges tbe Bantu, whose belief Dr. Braser regards as a late 
development ratber than as the source of toteruism. Waiving the 
question whether totemism had everywhere the same origin, (wlrich 
perhaps may still be open to argtiment), it is very unsafe to base 
the theory of the origin of totemism in mettinpsythosis on the 
belief of the Bantu. Among the Bantu, totemisra is in decay. 
This is shown not merely by the fact that south of the great lakes 
and east of the Congo basin they have generally passed into the 
stage of Father-E.ight| but also by the general tendency among tliose 
tribes to drop their proper totems and adopt in tlieir plate the 
totem of the political head of tlie tribe for the time being. Tlie 
Baeuto are a striking instance, and there are others. Moreover, 
in the Congo basin, where Molher-B-ight for the moat part prevailif, 
totemism ia to be discovered only in faint and uncertain traces, 
while among the northern tribes it is by no means in full force, 
lastly, the metempsychosis, where it exists, is not to bo definitely 
coiinected with totemism: the dead man does not as a rule rc-appear 
in the form of his totem-animal, but rather as a snake, or (if a. 
chief) a lion or some other formidable beast. 

So Biuch for totemism. When we come to exogamy Dr. Wester¬ 
marck does more than formulate objeetbus; he has his own 
definite theory to support, that the aversion to sexual unions of 
near kin, “through an association of ideas, led to the prohibitions 
of marriage between members of the same clan on account of the 
norion of intimacy connected with a coiomoti descent and a ooin- 
mon name,^ First, it seems, an innate avotsion to sexual inter¬ 
course arose between persons living very closely together from 
early childhood. Then, by the law of association of ideas, it was 
extended to all who bore the eame name and were presumed to 
have common descent. The only proofs offered arc (i) the 
Koman Catholic prohibition of marriage between co-sponsors, (a) 
the rule prevalent among the Slavic populations of Eastern Europe 
"according to which the groomsman at a wedding is forbidden to 
iQtctmarcy with the family of the bride," (^) the laws prohibiting 
marriage between relatives by alliance, and ( 4 ) the Chinese Penal 
Code, which ptiuisbcs any one who marries a person bearing his 
own surname. The I^oman Catholic prohibition originated in a 
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high civiliaa-tioB, anci affords uo criterion of whart may take place 
in a very low one. Moreover^ by the subtleties of chUKhmen^ the 
ceremony is held to create a reah though spiritual, rElationshtp 
between the sponsors themsdvesj and between them and the child 
for whom they stand as sponsors. By the Slav “ groomsman ” 
Dr, Wcatermarck means the Braudiihrsr ox B/evert, who is usually 
either a brother of one or other of the parries (and so a member 
of tlie family by blood), or is tlie godfather. Where this is not so, 
the mere relationship of Brmitjilihrir is not invariably held to be a 
bar to marriage. The Chinese law referred to proceeds on tiie 
assumption that every one bearing the same patronymic is in fact 
related by blood; die possession of the name is held irrefutable 
evidence of kinship. It is a case of the survival of exogamic clans 
into a high stage of civilization.- There only remaicia the pro¬ 
hibition of marriage between relatives by alliance. The rules as 
to this are very various ] and it seeins probable that, so far as tliey 
are found in the lowest culture, they are based upon an actuad 
relabonship held to be contracted by the marriage. However 
this may bG^ none of these cases of prohibition catty Dr, Wester^ 
maick very far. The most that any of them cau do is to prove 
that the tegion of relationships is not exempted from the operation 
of the Universal law of tlie association of ideas. Indeed he claiiin.3 
no more for it. But it is hardly iiGCeESary to point out that this 
is a long way from proving his hypothesis^ of even introduciDg a 
presumption in its favour: it leaves it a pure apeculation sdJl. 
The hypothesis, however, that the very general (but not universal) 
horror of incest is founded on the aversion to sextial relations 
between persons intimately nssocinted from childl^ood is plausibk, 
and not to be dismiesed without examination. It seems worth 
while to take the opportnni^tg summarize a few of the objeotions 
to It. Since the direct knowledge of primitive human society is 
denied to ns, we must judge of ft and of the feelings that actuated 
its members from what we find to-day in low grades of civilization. 
There the customs are very difFercnt in diiferetit tribes. They all 
agree in very Uttie mote than that sexual relations are prohibited 
between sonit persons. These persons are by no means always 
perStins who have been brought up in contiguity from childhood. 
Among the Bantu sexual intercourse takes place from quite early 
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yeats among the children who play about together+ Among the 
Chokclii, children are often reared together with a view to 
inajriage> and such marriages are considered to be Clie sErongest* 
The Yakut do the same, and, where a sister goes away on marriage, 
her brothers never allow her to depart a virgin. These are samples 
only, the first tltat occnr to me. The noisome list might easily 
mn to a great length. 

In the last case the sanctity of near kinship is disregarded. 
Nor is it solitary. Tlie samples given by Dr. Weslermarck himself 
in his UistQTy Df Husiaji show that opinion on the 

snbject of incest varies with the race and people, and docs not 
conform to any one standard. On the other hand, so far from 
nearness in blood being an obstacle to sexual union in very remote 
times, the difhcolty of acconntijng for the exEstence of so many and 
such strongly marked varieties of mankind is enormously great, 
unless we are prepajcd to admit a very considerable amount of 
Inbreeding, lasting for generations, and resulting in each case in 
filing a durable type. It is true that modern savages usually 
account for their exogamy and prohibEted degrees by refeTonce to 
*‘the same blood." Their idea of blood-relationship differs from 
ours. It tends, however, on the whole, to approximate to ours; 
and the recognition of kinship through both parents slowly growing 
Up has produced a table of prohibited degrees to supplement 
clan-ejfogainy and, in Australia and elsewhere, the marriage 
classes. Eut whether the objection to marriage with ^'the sauie 
blood " originated clan-exogamy is another question. 

That it resulted from a natural mstinct of aversion to sexual 
contact with those with whom the candidates for maErimony had 
been accustomed to quite different relationa, I know of no real 
evidence to warrant us in believing. Where the requirement to 
resort to another camp, or another village, for a mate exists at the 
present day, there will often,—I think I may say, generally,—be 
found underlying it a presumption that the population of the 
same camp or village is all related by blood. Among the 
Australian tribes who practise local exogamy it is “chiefly where 
the clan-system has been weakened, or has beconae almost extinct, 
that the local organization has assumed such overwhelming pre- 
dommauce.’’ So Dr. Westermarck repoTts Hewitt's summing up 
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of his investigations on the subject; ajid those who have given 
attenJon to Australian sodology will agree that it oorrectlj; reprt 
sents the iacts^ 

On one important matter we are entirely ignorant,—the liberty 
of choice permitted to eithfir sex: in the days when the law of 
exogamy was in process of evolution. Certain it is that a large 
number of peoples at the present day allow little choice to the 
womac. In^nt betrothals are a late development. But besides 
thiB^ both in the eastern and western hemispberesj there are 
plenty of tribes who pay little or no regard to the wishes of 
either of the parties chiefly concemeiL ■ And usually both patties 
submit without difficulty. The fact probably is thatj thotigb there 
are from lime to time individual preferences, what we calli love 
does not entex into the question. Marriage is much mote the 
satisfection of an animal instinct, or of n social need largely 
independent of the will of the parties. If any contrary preference 
be manifested, social pressure, or that of the poUiias^ is brought 
effectively to bear on the recaEcitrant person; the union once 
formed settles down into nse and wont, or it is brokEn at the 
bidding of caprice, or when it is found for some other reason 
in tolerable, or merely inconvenient, by either party. It may have 
been thus in early tiiues* or it may not. Even prorniscuity is not 
altogether inconsistent with a measure of compulsion. All I want 
to point out is that it is unsafe to argue from tl^e assumption that 
omnuhmni in earty days was the ftee choice by cither sex of a life* 
partner under emotional conditions at all similar to those we 
associate with love and macnage. 

For these reasonst here only roughly and rapidly stated, and 
others^ I cannot see toy way to accept Dr. Wes term arck's: theory. 
Both his theory and Mr. Lang’s are based on 'their common 
rejection of the hj^jothesis of primitive promiscuity,—an hypo¬ 
thesis which, in spite of the inciaive criticisms which have been 
addressed to it, especially by Dr. Weslermarclc, seems to me 
by no means untenable. It is impossible here to discuss this 
question at length. But two ohservations may be made. The hret 
is that unwatrautahle stress has been laid upon jealousy. I have 
collected a large number of examples drawn from every quartet 
of the globe which prove that in the lower culture jealousy is a 
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passion very imperfectly developed. They raise the presnmptiDn 
that it is largely dependent on the sense of ownership developed 
under the influence of matrimonkl regulations^ all later than the 
hypothetical primitivE condition. The other observation is that 
the hypothesis of primitive monogamy proceeds cm the assumption 
that man evolved from a solitary anthropoid ape,—nn ape? that is, 
dwelling apart in a kind of family consisting of parents and infant 
offspring. Xqw, with flie most profound respect for the great 
name of Darwin, which has been associated with it, this posttibte 
is one that cannot be granted. The weight of argument ajjpearfi 
to lie on the side of those who contend that man was from the 
first gregarious, and that the solitary habits of the gorilla and 
others of the higlier apes have had not a little to do with the 
arrest of their evolution, and witli their gradual failure in the 
struggle for existence. Leaving this problem, however, to 
biologists, it is enough now to note that the hypotheses of 
primitive monogamy, primitive jealousy, and primitive innate 
aversion hang together. In what follows I venture to postulate 
the contraty hypothesis of primitive promiscuity. 

Starting from this hypothesis, what is the origin of exogamy? 
On the threshold of the enquiry I confess myself at a disadvantage. 
It is one thing to attempt to criticize the theories of otiiers; it is 
quite arptlier thing to advance an alternative theory. I share 
Dr. Frazer's inability to commit myself to any defiaite opinion in 
the present state of our knowledge. Suspense of judgement is 
oflen wise in the discussion of scientific qncstlcina : nay, it is often 
absolutely necessary. But, lest I should seem to shirk the question, 
Jet me state for the sake of discussion one euggesfion that has 
occurred to me in the course of investigation into savage social 
conditions. In doing so 1 do not wish to ignore the possibility 
that exogamy may have had more' than one origin. It may have 
arisen independently in distant regions, and the prosaute of 
environment may have operated quite differently in every case, 
though a similar result may have been produced. 

The suggestion is that the exogamic clan originated in a first 
■eflbrt at the otganization of human society. It must have been 
preceded by a dimly-growing consciousness of blood-relationship, 
probably extending only to the relation of mother and child, and 
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by' A tendency to ladre or Jess permanent matidg. Once the 
reasoning powers of early inanlctnd had evolved to a certain point, 
the advantage of organization may have forced itself upon itCCD- 
tion; and a tendency to permanent mating wodd have aoceleratfid, 
if It were not one of tbe prime factors in forciDgj the consideration 
of the subject Directly the momentary impulses of promiscuity 
began to yield to the desire for more or less durable possession,— 
that is to say, directly the rude beginnings of macriago made their 
appearance^—regulation became a necessity, if ody to prevent un^ 
ceasing strife and the breaking up of the inchoate cammnnity. 
The division of a horde into two eaiogainie moieties may have 
presented itself as the most obvious course. Eaxih of these 
moieties may have couQprisnd one portion of the mothers of the 
horde with their children. If each moiety had been made endc- 
gamous the result would have been not orgaoizaitionH but separation, 
The horde would have splits as doubtless it had done many times 
already. This would not have been regulation; it would not have 
been advance. Society would have been exactly vrhere It was 
before. But by providing that each moiety should mate with the 
other, the two moieties would have been kept together; the horde 
would have taken the first step in organization, a step destined 
.ultimately to bind its tnembers together into a tribe with a con- 
sciousneas of unity which even the possession of a common tongue 
had not given it. Of course expedence would gradually show that 
by itself this division was not enough to effect all the objects 
desirable. It would, for example, effect the prohibition of unions 
between mother and son and between brother and sister, but not 
between father and daughter. It was a first step onlyj as the 
consciousness of kinship developed, it would bring further changes 
sooner or kter in its train. 

Such voluntaiy fission is as a fact not very uncommon in a low 
stage of savagery. Though my attention has only been directed 
to it within the last few months, and though I have made no 
special research on the sahjeetj I have fay accident come across a 
number of eaiamples. With the arguments of Messrs. Spencet and 
Gillen in favour of the voluntary origin of changes in the organiza¬ 
tion and ceremonies of the tribes of Central Australia we are all 
familiar. Those arguments have recently been elahomted in their 
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application to the eKOgamk classes or phratries by Dr. Fraier with 
wliat 1 venture to think is unaioswefable force. But that which is 
true of thft exogamic classes may be true also of the totemic clans. 
They may owe theit genesis to a similar but earlier movemait 
The new groups thus created wotild generally have attracted to 
themselves names, Hfhether assumed from within or imposed i'rom 
without Such names would as a rule have been obtained from 
Jitmiliar objects,—animals or plants. Once a name was identified 
with a group, it would form a powerful aid to permanence. It 
would consolidate it; it would present it as a tangible entity, not 
a mere concept. It would become a centre for supEirstitiona,— 
some perhaps already developed, and others still vague and only 
half-defined. Where this was the case, these superstitions would 
coalesce about the new social unit, their evolution would be 
assisted, and thEir objects would become defined, belief and 
practice growing together and forming ultimately the complex 
organization we call totemism, Exogamy may thus be more vitally 
related, among some peoples at all events, to totemism than Dr. 
Frazeds researches appear to show. 

Elsewhere than in Australia we find voluntary fission expressly 
initiated in order to provide mates for members of exogamous 
clans. In a certain district of Sumatra^ where tlie population is 
organized in eKCgamous clans on the basis of matrilineal descent, 
when a dan hag grown too big, as sometimes happens, and the 
prohibition of marriage within it has therefore become incon* 
venient, it is divided into two or more smaller exogamous clans, 
and thus the difficulty of want of spouses for its members is 
overcome.! ^ast Africa, Mr. Ernest Haddoa record!? a native 
tradition of the separation of the Nyoii clan from the rest of the 
Bari in consequence of a dispute. It left the others, and journe)'ing 
to the east entered the Kile valley. The Dari clans were exo- 
gamous; but, as the other elans were now far distant, exogamous 
marriages were impossible to the Nyori. So the elders decided 
that the Nyori dan must itself be broken up into exogamous 
dans. This was done accordingly,^ The result was what was 
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aimed at^—to regularize marriages hitherto regarded Trith the 
horror of incest. Whether this tneidEtion records facts I do not 
knovr. If not^ at least it shows what the N3i'ori contemplate as 
possible and regular proceedings m case of need. An examin- 
atioti of the social organization of the Masai reveaJs the varioiis 
clans unideigoing eren now Che process of fission. They are 
divided into two groups for which Mn Hobley, the latest writer 
on the people, suspects a lotemic origin; and they are suh^ 
divided into smaller groups which both Mr. Hobley and Mr. 
Hollis designate families, though they do not exactly agree in 
the numeraiion of either the clans or the families. Certain of 
these subdivisions intennany with one another; in other cases 
intermarriage is not permitted, bal the metnbers marry outside 
the dan. These variations can only be accounted for by sup¬ 
posing that the subdivisions are in process of evolution into the 
status of clans. If they had been left to themselves, probably 
they would have attained it in due course; hut the white man 
has come, and no one can say what the issue will 

Among the Garos of Assam, also, the severance is proceeding. 
They are divided into three or exogamous septs or clans, 

named Momin, Marak, and Sangma, " Some Garos declare that 
at One time they were all Momins, and that the other exogamons 
groups were formed by persons who left the parent colony and 
settled by themselves in distant places. The process of adding 
to the number of these clans is even now tn progress, and Ebang, 
Areng, and Sira are named by some as independent exogamons 
groups.^^ Though they do not appear quite to have attained this 
position as yet. Major Playfair entertains “no doubt that these 
last-named will entirely sever themselves from the parent 

clans, and that their members will intertnairy with the O'ld stock 
as if it were one of the septs with which marriage is lawful.'”'t 

The Mekeo tribes of British New Guinea are in a similar 
position. They consist of a number of exogamous clans, called 
paxgna, having at fhfi present time patrilineal descent, btst with 
traces of Mother-Kighl. ** There is,” says Dr. Seligmann, and 

* Hobley, sf A cwfrf R<isi A/Timn P- t s r, 

* Playfair, 7 'Jie p, 64* 
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apparently always lias beeUi a centrifugal tendency which> with 
the absence of a central authorjty> has permitted the formation 
of a large number of pan^a by fission from the parent stock” 
He describes the process. Its final step is a big feast at the 
Mpenae of the arabitioiis group, to which all the chiefs of the 
district come, and there the status desired is granted, the leader 
of the new unit is declared a chief, and the netv section, while 
retaining the old name, is declared free and independent." In 
other words, it attains the dignity of an exogamous pangitaJ* 

We cannot indeed say that in all tliese cases the object of 
fission is to proTide a greater choice of mates ^ but, seeing that 
that is at least one of the effects, it may reasonably be one of the 
objects. Whether this were so or no, the change is voluntary, 
and it is a step in tlie organization of the entire tribe. To us, 
however, the diSicnlty lies in attributing to a mere step in orgaJiisa- 
tiori the genesis of the common horror,—the horror which we 
experience in a Mgh degree,—of incest. This seems to be caused 
by omitting to place O'urselves at the savage point of view and 
thence tracing the course of evolution. The horror of incest 
is, as I have pointed out, by no mcatis universal. The evils of 
inbreeding are not likely to have bden within tlie purview of our 
remote ancestors. Even yet they are not finally admitted by 
modern science: or, if admitted, they are admitted only w'ith 
qualifications, and in the somewhat vague form that indefinite 
inbreeding, without rigid selection, natural or artificial, resalts in 
deterioration. Nor does ciogamy in its simpler forms altogether 
avoid inbreeding. But, when the first hypotlietical step was taken 
iu the formation of exogamfe clans, kin ship,—the possession of a 
common blood,—was only recognized on one side, probably that 
of the mother, and only between the mother and her offspring. 
The segregation of a number, larger or smaller, of mothers and 
offspring would naturally lead to the recognition of a common 
blood between the offspring themselves- The consciousness of 
brotherhood and sisterhood would be awakened- The whole clan 
would share in common rites, wbich would accentuate the feeling 
of fra-ternity. The feeling of fraternity on^e quickened would 
grow. Within the original clan groups would be formed, the 
* ScligmanB, Tht Melanisians tf British Nsiv CuimSy pp. 3 67, 337, lifi. ■ 
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members of vfhtch Mfould seem closer to one another than the 
test, more hqund up togelhEt id interest and ultimately in blood ; 
and these would be the germs of further fission, of new elans. 
Among savages there is no sharp Ibe of distinction between 
sacred and secular. Their beliefs and practices, whether we call 
them magical or religious, are inseparable irom their institnfions 
and their ordinary life. Directly the members of a clan are for¬ 
bidden to intermarry, that taboo would associate itself in their 
minds with other taboos, and would attach to itself sanctions of a 
mysterious nature, such as enforce the observance of other taboos. 
In short. It would become part of their religion. Changed to a 
greater or less extent in its objects, it has remained part of the 
religion of their descendant, and as such we have inherited it. 
By Our education and traditions it has become interwoven in the 
very texture of out minds. I do not deny that the attraction of 
new charms, where choice was permitted, may have empbasiced 
the repulsion thus created. The desire for something new is 
natural, not only in making choice of a mate, hut in all human 
affairs. And where the choice is that of a permanent mate, 
where the ideal of marriage has been elevated, and love in some' 
thing like our sense of the word has been evolved, the attraction 
of new charms may have powerfully reinforced the old tabgo. 
What I do dispute is that it was the foundation of the taboo. 

Bat it may be said, (I am not sure whether Mr. Andrew Lang 
has not said it, or something like it), that it is easier to introduce 
reforms in an existbg marriage law than to enact a law altogether 
new. Granted that such changes as I have shown do occur, that 
is a different thing &om making a martiago law where none pre- 
vionsly existed, from evolving a cosmos out of chaos. No doubt. 
Yet, if purposeful alterations are admittedly made in the marriage 
regulations, there is a strong presumption that the regulations 
were originally made knowingly, voluntarily, and for a purpose. 
In one respect they would have been more easily made. Tlie 
institution of exogamy, in the first instance, would impose restric¬ 
tions on passing impulses. But, if tliere were then already a 
tendency to the fcJftnation of more durable unions, both sexes 
would have been to a great extent suited with mates. This con¬ 
dition of things would operate to enfeeble resistance to restrictLons 
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tfifldirig, in tiicif turn, to EtrfinglbeiJ the unions pneyitnisly fomied. 
So far as we know, there could be no opposition arising from 
motives we may class as religious^ But the case would be altered 
when it came to interfering witli. a social order around which 
sacied associadons had gathered, and abandonEng a taboo to which 
was attached a sanction not merely human but supernatural. 
Against a change 0/ that kind a clamour would be aroused of 
which we may faintly judge by the fierce opposition ofTercd in this 
country at the present day to marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
and to the TemArriage of divorced persons. Supernatural tenors 
have at least as strong a hold on the savage as on the writers and 
readers of the Church ; and it would require all the common 
sense of the comiumuty to insist on the reform. But with eveiy 
such change the opposition would be weakened. As we see from 
the cases of the Masai and the Garos, the way for change would 
often he prepared by a long period of social evolution. Among 
other peoples, like the Meteo, it would come to be regarded as a 
normal development, in which tbc fuller liberty of c&nnubiuvi was 
only one of the incidents^ 

rinally, be it observed that this suggestion does not assume the 
universality of totemism^ Twenty years ago anthropologists were 
inclined to presume tatemism as a necessary stage in the evolution 
of human culture. To-day the pendlulum has swung in an opposite 
direction, Perhaps it lias swung too fiir. In any everit exogatnio 
clans are now as a fact found without totemtsm. Whether they 
ever were totetnic is a question we may leave for the present pur¬ 
pose undecided. The validity of the suggestion here propounded 
will not depend upon the answer. Incidentally, it is true, it pro¬ 
vides an explanation of their totemism where they are totemic; 
but it neither asserts nor presupposes that they ate all totemic. 
Such is the alternative I venture with some diffidence to submit. 
I do not put it forward in any but the most tentative spirit, or 
dignify it by the name of hypoth esis. It may have been an ticipated- 
in whole or in part by others. This is inevitable where discussions 
on a subject have been proceeding for years. But 1 think it 
requires more detailed consideration than to my knowledge it has 
yet received. 


E. SiJosrBV Hajrtlanc. 
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Xj(S Cekt Et Uws Nuits^ I’lraduit&s de TAra-be. Pab M. 
Gaueefroy-Demombvnee. Paris: Ek GmlmotOj Svo^ 

pp, Kv+353. 

Our first reference tc tbe Th^t^sand and OntNighii by name dates 
back to the work of Masoudi in the tenth century, where it is said 
to be based on a Persian work. Bdt Existing mannscriptS]. as siich^ 
are not earlier than the hfteentb century^ and are probably very 
difTerent from ibe work referred to by Maaoudir The Hundred 
and One which is the work we have now to consider, is a 

smaller work on very similar lines, here translated from the colla¬ 
tion of four Maiigrebtn (Moroccan) mariuscripts^ Althongli they 
are modem, they probably come nearer to the original form of the 
Tkinf^and and Ont as known to Masoudi than does the 

great Modem Egyptian reoenaion. 

Nineteen tales are included in the Hundred and One of 

which, (apart from numerous casual resernblances in the otbers)^ 
five, including the Introduction, are practically^ the same as well- 
known tales of the Thouiand and One NigMif the other four being 
HUi^ire du jtunt marehand du Caire et de Mer^eiUt de Bssuti 
(Neamah and Noam) ; Hisidredu dts septvmrs^ de laja‘3&nk 
du jds du rei, et du sage vSt^idaBad (The Kling and his Son and the 
Seven V] pits) ; Histoire du eh£7}aldibhne (The Magic Horse) j and 
Hiskire de la mih de Cuivre et det Jiacone de Salcman (The City 
of Brass). The remainder are mostly short tales, several relating 
to adventnres in strange regions, or to feats of Arab chivalry,—or 
its opposite^ for the moral standard is not usually very high; a 
princess dressed as a champion, and vanquished by a ptince, at 
once murders her father, to marry the prince and raise him to the 
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throne; and another prince, savod from death by the charity of 
the ahepherd of an afrit -who has carried off I115 betrothed^ at once 
follows her advice by murderiDg the shepherd ag a preliminary to 
an attack on the afrit. On the other hand, we find the sage 
Sindabad instructing his pupil not to do to others what he would 
not have done to hirnselfi 

The editor has paid much attention to Indian parallels, and has 
brcraght out the Indian origin of many of the talcs very strongly^ 
But he has forgotten to note tliat the origin of sotne of the variants 
of the story of the Changed Sex may be traced back to the story of 
Sikhsmdin (the Cseneus of India) and the Vaksha, in tlic MaJt^- 
■ bheirai^ The version of the Ebony Horse in the HuTidrid and 
One Rights does not mention its niovemients, (as do some of the 
other variants), which strongly suggest tlie inflation of a balloon. 
1 imagine that the Greek and Indian flying chariots, etc., are 
more likely to be traditions of aerial machines used in formeT 
civilised ages than reflections from dream-iife,--as Havelock Ellis 
has lately suggested,—and that dragons and other monsters are 
traditions of extinct animals rather than the extern alisation of 
dteam-fandeSr Perhaps we are always too much Inclined to 
suppose that, because an cxplauatiou of one series of facts seem:^ 
probable, it will explain all, overlooking the fact that similar 
phenomena may frequently be due to a variety of causes. 

The European parallels of the Hundred and One RtgAis are 
interesting. Some of the incidents in the IRsMre dr^ rpi ei dtt 
dragon much resemble those in the story of the Water of Life, and 
In the JRstaire d<? it is amusiug to find an afrit 

saying,'— ‘‘Jr jckj fodeur d’un itre 

The notes and variants on the story of the City of Brass {La 
viUi de Cuivrt) are specially interesting. Tlie afrit in the pillar 
has eyes ^^Jendus m long" This diaracter is found in the story 
of Tokhfat El Kuloob, and in some tales from the Gotha Lribrary, 
but I do not remember it in the Egyptian recension of the 
Thousand and One N%Ats proper. It suggests ihc oblique eyes of 
the Mongolian races, and it is very common to find alien races 
confused with demons in folk-traditions. The demons of Croyland 
are said to have spoken Welsh, and tho language of the Esthonian 
water-demons ig said to have sounded like Lettish ^ 1 The 
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Teutonic word Welsh means foreign iti Englandj and in German 
Italian or gibbensh. 

The afiiCj toOj says that he ig fed by the heat of the sun/^ or, 
as a variant hag it, for food and drink I have only the simoom 
and the flame, as the angels for food and drink have thft praise and 
exaltation of A’lah,” It will be remembered that the jinn are 
created " from the smokeless fire of the fierce Simoom," as ICeiicaly 
puts it. When Abd Es-Samad mounted the ladder to gaze into the 
City of ErasSj he had a cord tied round him which hindered him 
from throwing himself down to the sirens in the enchanted city, 
like the soldiers who had mounted the wall before him. On 
p, 343 we find an extract from Makrizi which reminds ns of the 
Loreley, with a difference. 

The volume is both very interesting and very carefully edited 
and annotated, and we have to regret only that the author has not 
drawn up a short bibliography of the various workg to which he has 
referred in the course of his commentahes, 

W. F. Kirey, 


Ti£E Decameron. Its Sources and Analogues. By A. C* Lee. 

Kutt, 1909. Svo, pp. xvi+3d3. 

The ig perhaps the most famous collection of stories 

of the middle ages in the W'est, as is the Thousand and Onf 
tfi though it is far less extensive, and is almost 

confined to tales of intrigues and love adventures. Many of the 
tales are very ancient, and may be found in India, Greece, Egyph 
or elsewhere, while in their cum tliey have ser%^ed as a useful 
storeliouse for English and other authors from die time of 
Chaucer (who was only a little later than Boccacio) to La 
Fontaine and Tennyson,—to mention only three of the best 
known names of those who have dmwn on the ly^mmoron. 

Mr. Lee tells us “an attempt has- been made in the following 
pages to give a concise, but as far as pO’Ssible complete, account of 
the sources of tlie tales in Boccacto's with notices of 

the various parallels and analogues.” In these few words the 
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author has Explained his scheme, which hf appears to have 
earned out excetleatly, and with as great completeness as couid 
be expected in a wort of the kind. The work wilt be indispens¬ 
able to all folklorists and students of literature connected with 
the Dtaxmron, At the coramcnoement of the volume wo have 
a List of Principal Works referred to " running to S pages, and 
at the end a short but comprehensive index of 12 cicarly-printed 
columns, A detailed notice of a book of tliis character is im¬ 
practicable, and must content ourselves with pointing out its 
salient features. 

W. F. Kisjjy. 


Die STEU.TJE^a OEU P^fOMAEC^VOUCau rN DER Entwicklukgs- 
GESCHICHTE PES MekSCHEM. Von P, W. SCHMTDT, S.V.D. 
{Studien und Farschungen m Menscheu und VOlkerkunde 
unter wissenschaftlicher Leitung von Georg Buschen). 
Stuttgart: Verlag von Strecker und Schroder, 4to, 

pp. ix+3r5. 

Were Adam and Eye pygmies P 

The Pygmies, Father Schmidt argues, are “the oldest group of 
naeu, ethiiDlagically, that are accessibletousnow/^ He is incl in ed 
to surmise that they date back lo a period earlier even than 
Neandertlialmao, and that they “represent the carfitst stage in the 
evalutfon of man." There are indications^ he thinks, that “ the 
original home 0/ the Pygmies is to be looked for, not in Central 
Africa, but further east, nearer the present abode of the Asiatic 
Pygmies " j and tliat, \ suppose, would bring it nearer the Garden 
of Eden. However, though fallen somewhat from the high 
estate which Fadier Schmidt conjectures that they enjoyed in 
their original abode, they still clearly recognbe and worship a 
Supreme Being, and “ we are justified in saying that these people 
have a genuine monotheism, the perfect purity of which is decked 
by a few anthropouiorpbiams only." “In the oldest group of 
the An daman ese we have before us the recoguitioa and worship 
of a geciuiaEly Snpreme Being, and a religion which ici iateiual 
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lofliness and purity notably surpasses the religion of' later 
JVajWrzfCi'^Airr^^ 

In examining Father Schmidt's theory, we obviously must ask 
ourselves tivo questions: first, what are the religious views of the 
pygmies in the twentieth century, a.Ok ; and^ next, what can we 
infer from them as to the views held by pygmy man m the 
Quatemarj' period- As regards the first question, Father Schmidt 
begins his discussion of pygmy religion at the present day by 
stating that amongst the pygmies religious acts as such aue 
difficult to distinguish^ rdigion is not yet differentiated from the 
rest of life, as a special departcnent; Ifisftd external forms and 
formulae have scarcely yet been evolved- SnbstaKitiaHy, Father 
Schmidt seems to me to have done nothing to invalidate the 
conelnsion reached by Portman and by Man that amongst the 
-Andamanese there were no religious forms and rites, no prayers, and 
no offerings. In the absence of such external formsj then* where 
are we to look for religion? Firsts there is the recognition of a 
High God, Pnluga ; next, there is the story that the first man was 
made by Puluga; then, the belief that, if ya.ms or edible fruits are 
eaten during the -first half of the rainy season, there will again be 
a flood, a Sth^uff and that the sin of the first man consisted 
precisely in not offering firstfniits. Here, obviously, we are 
approaching, or entering, the domain of mythology; and, con¬ 
sequently, we arc bound to bear m mind die fact tliac folk-tales 
and myths are boimowed and handed on by one people to another 
all the world over, Wc have to face the possibility that the 
narratives current amongst the pygmies may have been picked, up 
by them at some lime and at some point in the wanderings by which 
they reached the vaiious parts of the world^s surface in which they 
are now found Then is the possibility a probability? What 
degree of probability has the borrowing theory in this particular 
case ? If the contact between the pygmies and other peoples has 
been, as far as we can sec, of the slightest, then the probability is 
slender to the same degree; andj whatever the degree of pro¬ 
bability, there is the possibility that, if there has been any 
borrowing, the pygmies may have been the lenders aad may not 
have been the borrowers. But, though it is thus a priori possible 
that the pygmies may have been lenders and not borrowers, it is 
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certain ag a matter of fact that they have been borrowers in oils 
particular respect, and that a most important respect when we aie 
coDsideriTig the possibility that they may have borrowed ideas, 
coHceptions, tales, and myths. It is a very remarkable fact," 
Father Schmidt sajs, that most pygmy tribes seem to have 110 
language of their own, but to speak the Language of their bigger 
neighbours. That is the case with tlie Philippine Negritos^ the 
Semang, and all the Central African pygmy tribes as yet known to 
us. It is, however, further to he noted that the language often is 
not that spoken at the present time by their bigger neiglibours, 
but an older form.'" Tims, as most pygmy tribes have borrowed 
the language of their neighbours, we have to face Site possibility 
that they may have borrowed in some cases not only the words 
but the ideas conveyed by the words. When, then, we find that in 
East Africa and in West Africa die names current amongst the 
pygmies for a Supreme Eeing, Wuka and NsamM, have been 
borrowed from the language of their bigger neighbours, there is 
the possibility tliat not only the name, bnt the idea also, hag been 
borrowed by the pygmies ; and though, of con me, difference of 
language does not prevent folk-tales and myths from being 
borrowed, as all students of folklore know, still such borrowing 
would be yet easier, when the imercourse between two tribes was 
so close that the words and ideas of the one tribe were imposed 
upon the other. 

It seems hazardous then to suppose that the religion of the 
pygnoies in tlie twentieth century a.d. affords us much light on the 
religious views of pygmy mau in the Quaternary period. Some, if 
not ail, of the pygmies have learnt a new language since that period J 
and they may possibly have leamt therewith some new ideas. 

Fh Bh JtYOKS. 


Lhs CHR^TiEM-rAs Celtiques. Par Dom Loui5 Gouca™. 
Paris E Bibl. de l^enseignement de Thist. eccies., 1911. 
8VO, pp, xsKvi + 4ro. 

Pom Louis Gougaud’s ChriXtenth CtlUqtus is a work which 
beats testiiuony to the great amount of fresh material that has 
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accumuJaled during the past few years on the subject of early^ 
Christtan origins and development in Ireland. A Dumber of 
texts recently edited^ such as penitentlalSj monastic rolesif lives of 
saintSj. religious hyinnSj and fragnients of liturgies^ tend to render 
more exact and dear our knowledge of the social and ecclesi¬ 
astical life of Ireland and of the sister Celtic countriffi from the 
eighth to the ninth centuries, Dom Gougaud has taken full 
advantage of this new material, and his book is likely to become 
the standard work of reference on these subjectB. His exhaustive 
and well-airangcd T&bk dt Tnctii^rei will be useful to students in 
aC departiuents of Celtic literature and history. His work in¬ 
cludes a brief but useful chapter on the social conditions and 
pagan beliefs of the Celtic peoples; studies on tlie origin and 
spread of Christianity in Ireland and in Armorica, and of the 
Irish missions on the Continent j and a discussion of the special 
characteristics of die Celtic churchy its questions of discipline 
and of worship, its institudonj and its art and culture. The 
material is handled in the true historical spirit which seeks to 
realise and reconstruct actual conditions rather than to draw from 
them argueneuts in support of preconceived views. In his owji 
concluding words, “notre dessein, i. nouSj a ^te mode&tc : rasserri’ 
bier les meilleurs des mat^riaux exhumes, les ageucer avec le plus 
de vraLsemblauce possible, onfin les dasser ni^thodiquetnent, 
asnsi que Ton range dans les urmoires des musses les debris des 
SDCietes ^teintes : ossa vides rerr^ffi gxsMtii It is 

this orderliness and clearness of method, and this historical de- 
tachment of view, that give its value to the book. The folklorist 
will hod matter of interest in the Christian as well as Lire pagan 
seclions of the work; many of the peculiar developments of Irish 
Christianity,—its severe austerities, its forms of worship, its legends 
of saints,—have a throw-back into pre-Christian times and habile, 
Dom Gougaud is already well known to students of such subjects 
by a number of special studies bearing on various sides of Celtic 
Christianity, which have appeared from time to time in Tki 
Journal of and elsewhere. The results of 

these Studies are now presented to the reader in. book form. 

We would remind riom Gougaud that the theory of successive 
immigrations into Britain from the CondneiQt of Gaelic and 
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Biythonic tribeSf the Brython pflshiiig the Gael westward to 
Ireland] ia less universally accepted than it was a few years agOK 
Dr+ Kuuo Meyer’s altemative theory that no Gaelic tribes came 
into Britain direct from the Continent, and lliat tlie Gaelic 
settlements in Britain were entirely offshoots from Ireland, seems 
to be gaming ground, and to be supported by Mr. George Coffey’s 
investigaliDns into the origin and date of late Celtic ornament 
in the tumuli of Irelands 

Elbanob, Hunt, 


Kwaetalink Etnograi^i OdCif Lud, Tom. XVL, ^esiy^t I. Lw6 w, 
1910. 

This is tho first number for 19EO of the quarterly review issued 
by the Polish EtJinologioal Society of Lwdw (Leopol). It contains 
a few original articies on comparative folklore, among which may 
be mention Ed an erudite discussion of the ol tlie Flowering 
Branch fay the editor^ Mn A, E, Fischer. Among the shorter 
notes are an interesting extract from the records of a sorcery 
trial held in a small town of South Poland (Bochnia) early in the 
seventeenth century, and accounts of popular superstitions and 
customs drawn from the conrt records of other small places and 
communicated by Prof. Fr. Bujak of Cracow University* 

It may be interesting to Western folklorists to say a few wordJS 
on this review in. general, and to give a short outline of the 
history of ethnographical and folklore research in Poland, 

There are aeveral reasons why Polish folklore should attract 
the special attention of students. In the first place, a new acquisb 
eion of material bas not merely the importance of a simple addition 
to the present store of knowledge. For, if folklore and ethnology 
are to.be comparative sciences,—and they seem to tend always 
more and more in tliat direction,.—every new term of comparison 
opens quite new hQri2ons and tests fonnsr conclusions^ and often 
parts of the previously stored knowledge which appeared useless 
can be utilised by means of some clue contained in the new 
contribution, especially if the latter presents an original type 
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and appears to be uninfluenced by foreig^n eletnentSp I venture to 
say that these two qualities may be expected from the folklore of 
Poland, fts the Polbh nation TorinSj logelher witli the Czechs and 
the Slovaks (inhabiting the nortliern portion of Hungary), the 
reninanl: of the N’orth-westem Slavonic peoples who formerly 
occupied all the country eastwards from the rivet Elbe, These 
peoples differ in many ways from the Eastern Slavonic stookj (the 
Ruthenians and the Rtissians), and stLU more from the South 
Slavonic, and any one of the three nations first mentioned could 
therefore be chosen as representative of this distinct type of the 
race. The Slovaks can hardly serve satisfactorily in that way, 
as it is only lately that any attempt has been made to investigate 
their folklore. With the Czechs much collecriorL hss been done, ^ 
but from geographical configuration we sliould expect tliat the 
behefh and customs of the PoIesIi people would be less influenced 
by foreign contact than those of the Czechs, who form an ethnicaL 
island among Gernian'speak.fng peoples. Tills supi>osition could 
be confirmed only by comparative study, and in any case it com¬ 
parison of Polish vpith Czech material i^-ould be of the highest 
interest. Much material has already been collected in. Poland, 
although comparatively little has yet been done for its systematTc 
investigation, and some of the older collections need to be 
revised, and probably also brought up to date on many points 
and controlled by a aeries of new and fime-hand observations, 
while there is still time to record customs and beliefs which are 
rapidly vanishing. 

The history of systematic and extensive collecting work ia 
Poland Starts with the nineteenth century, at the begiuning of 
which the most eminent men of letters and scientists of fiie 
country sought to direct general attention to the necessity of 
ethnographic research. Ini So 3-3 H.Kjollataj and J. Woronicz, 
two prominent writers and zealous patriots, pleaded the cause of 

V J 

^ There are the pahlicatiious of the Ccskii AkaJ, of Fiu^ac, the pttlodiiCftl 
puhheadon Z-id, and a whole Sterics of collections in the BoherriBJt 

language. In foreign tongues there are K. J. Erhor*fe JZ. fVi 
/'airy S'ierieri (London, 1S97), A. Chodzko^ Talir ^thf iS 7 (Mj PtSttUitiS-i 

(London, 1896), and J. T. JTEiakd's Faity TaUs, (London, *874)1 

which contain gcHtirai Slavonic tnatcrinJ, especially from ttlfi north-WSSt area, 
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folklore both in speech and writing. In iSoj appeared the first 
ethnographic articles in the “Ifew Diary of Warsaw” 
Pmteirttk JVarszflWS^), and between jSo7 and iSii several 
collections of folklore material were published. But we may 
consider A. Czarnocki as the real initiator of the ethnographic 
movement in Poland, by his collection and editing of materials 
between rSr4 and rSso. Some more entensive publications 
followed, of the nature of monograptis dealing witl^ definite 
sabjects and trying to ejthaust them. We may note the general 
treatise of L. Golebiowski, Zud Polish People”), 

issued in 1S20; the collection of OalicEan songs hy W. Zoleski 
(■iS33)j the Bialenithenian songs by K. W, Wajdeki (rS^d)^ and 
the general collection of Polish songs by Zh Pauli (iS^S). But 
collecting activity was already quite general, and all the periodi¬ 
cals became full of articles whicli, although written by aniateurG, 
undoubtedly contain valuable data^ of which use has already been 
made. O. Kolberg, (whose extausive work on the Polish people 
is the largest and, on the whole, the best of the older sources 
in our possession), was a musiemD who started collecting Polish 
popular songs and gradually extended his research over the whole 
area of ethnography and nearly the w^hole of the country. During 
the years iS57-90 he published in 33 volumes an exceedingly rich 
collection, with some pictures illustrating national costumes and 
many musical notes; the latter are particularly valuable, ns music 
and song play an important part in the life of the people. Many 
of the melodies of Chopin are directly borrowed from Polish 
popular tunes. In t3s 7 also appeared a monograph on the 
people of the Ukraine by Nowosielaki. After the seventies there 
began to be issued several periodical publications setting a much 
higher sdentific standard. In 1S77 the anthropological committee 
of the Academy of Science of Cracow began to issue annual 
reports, which from rSgS appear in a new series under the title 
Mafsrjaiy i stfUigraJicznt (" Anthro¬ 

pological, Archaeological, and Bthnographical Materials*’). In 
1SS4 a new annual was issued in Warsaw, the Paw^hiink JizyQ^a- 
jkzny (“ Bhysiographical Kecord”), dedicated to folklore research. 
These studies were also stimulated by the development of the 
University of Cracow, and amongst writers may be mentioned,— 
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in Warsaw, Z. Gloger, A. Jusakicwicz, K.. KMtowski^ and E. 
Jatiota; in Cracow, Prof. L. Malinowski, E.. ZawiHnski, and S, 
Matnsiak j and in Leopol, Dr. W. KetnaynskL In 1SS7 thft 
iroportant periodical, Wrs^a (^'Vistula") ^as founded bythelite 
j. Karlowici:^ a trdl-trained ethnologist who published valuable 
articles on tomparative folklore iuid introduced the scientific 
spirit and method hitherto somewhat lacking. He artatiged 
Polish songs systematically on the model of Child^s collection. 
Among his coadjutors were Krsywicki and E, Majewski, 
(chiefly working in pre-history and archaeology), the latter of 
whom became editor of PFisla from ihe thiTteentli volume. The 
Ethnographic Society of Lwdw (Loopol) was founded in iScn4, 
and in 13^5 began to issue the quarterly Hyd, of which the first 
editor was Prof. A Ebilina, and the present one is A R* Fischer. 
Amongst the contributors are Prof. Bauduin de Courtenay of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, Dr^ A* Bruckner of the 
University of Berlin, Dn J. Kallenbach of the University of 
Leopol, Dr, W. Klinger, lecturer in the University of Kiev, and 
the late Prof. Lopatinski. Last year an important advanct was 
made by the appointment of Dr. S. C^iewski to a chair of 
ethnology at the University of Leopol, His activity began in 
1897 with the dissertation VerwatidfssAiifi 6e/ des 

Suds/a^fgK, and he is familiar with the folklore of all Slavonic 
natigns and has studied in Zagreb (Agiam), Praha (Prague), and 
with Prof Ratsel in Leipsie. He has edited, chiefly for the 
Academy of Science of Cracow, a whole aeries of works on com- 
parative folklore, and the possibility of methodic ciaining afforded 
by his appointment will undoubtedly give a new impulse to 
research. Last year also a new periodical, ('“ The Earth *% 

appeared in Warsaw. 

This brief survey will show that considerable quautitieE of 
materials have been collected in Poland, sufficient for the under¬ 
taking of a systematic classificfltion of manners, customs, and 
beliefs. Such an enterprise, as remarked above, would be of 
great importance for comparative folklore in general, and would 
greatly stimulate first-hand research in Poland itself. 

B. Maliitowski. 
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Notes Ethnographiques sur lks peoples commun^ment 
appel6s Bakuba; ainsi que sur les peuplades appar- 
ENT^ES.—Les Bushongo. (Annales du Mus6e du Congo 
Beige. Serie III, Tome II, Base. I). Par E. Torday et 
T. A. Joyce. Bruxelles, 1910. Folio, pp. 291. Map, col. pi., 
and ill. 

This splendid work is the first fruits of an expedition projected, 
I gather, in the jomt interest of the British Museum and the 
Mus6e du Congo Beige. It was composed of Mr. E. Torday, 

. Mr. M. W. Hilton-Simpson, and Mr. Norman H. Hardy, and left 
England in October, 1907, returning after an absence of nearly 
' two years in September, 1909. The principal tribes visited were 
the Bushongo, the Basongo Meno, the northern Batetela, the 
Akela and Bankutu, the Bapende, Bakongo, and Bashilele, all 
of them occupying portions of the basin of the Kasai and its 
affluents, tlie Sankuru, Lukenje, and Loange, between the 19th 
and a4th parallels of longitude east of Greenwich. The coimtry 
of the three last-named tribes had never before been penetrated 
by Europeans. The results now published concern chiefly the 
Bushongo, among whom the best opportunities for work offered 
and several months were spent. Notes on the adjacent and 
related tribes were, however, made as far as practicable, and are 
included, together with a separate section on the Basongo Meno. 
It is to be hoped that further information on the Bashilele and 
Bakongo will soon be obtainable; for these tribes are held by the 
explorers to be not only related to the Bushongo, but to have 
been the vanguard of the Bantu immigration into the Kasai basin. 
Great pains were taken to be assured of the correctness of the 
information obtained. The explorers were fully alive to the 
importance of accuracy; and Mr. Torday at least is a field- 
anthropologist of much experience, who had already given to the 
world from time to time reports on various tribes of the Congo,— 
reports much valued by students, and the result of long and 
painstaking enquiry. 

The Bushongo, like most of the western Bantu, reckon kinship 
exclusively through the mother. If their historical traditions are 
to be trusted, their chiefs have on several occasions even been 
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women. A list of 121 chiefe^ ending with the feigning soveneign, 
15 given as presen'ed m the memory of an hereditary functionary 
called the Moarid], who is charged with the duty of preserving 
these tiaditioas. The earlier traditions are a state secret confined 
to high personages, and presumably reel ted only in secret conclave. 
Their exact importance from the point of view of history is of 
course a matter of doubts though Mr, Torday thinhs that some of 
the events recorded are faets that can even be approximately 
dated, by the help of astronomical and other cakulatcpns. These 
“facts" go back as far as tlie year a.d, 490, to which be assigns the 
first constniction of native huts by the order of the third chie^ a 
ivcunan named Lobamba. Under Lobamba's successor, Woio* 
about the year 5ro iron was discovered, the Bashilele separated 
from the Bushongo, and ciicumcision and the poisou-otdeal were 
mtrCKluced. Titese events took place before the Busbongo 
arrived at their pr^ent seals; for it was not nutil far on in the 
sixth century, according to the explorer's calculations, that the 
Sanhutu was passed and the Bushongo finally settled in the 
territxjry they now occupy. About the same period salt was 
discovered; but the invention of firo by filction and of birk-dolh 
did not take place until about the yeat 780, under the ajdi chief, 
Muchu Mushangar The 4t5t chief, Gokare, a woman, ie aesigned 
to the year 955. By that time the Bushongo had had enough of 
women as chiefs; and it was then decreed that none should 
henceforth reign unless the male descendants of the royal family 
failed. The apogee of the Bushongo power is placed in the 
opening decades of the seventeenth century under Shamba Eolou- 
gongo, the 93rd chief, a calculation that, like that of subsequent 
events, appears more likely to be trustworthy dian [hose of the 
earlier reigns, Eeycmd the first date on which Mr. Toiday 
ventures (with not a little boldness, as I think) lies what is 
obviously a mythical period. The traditions of this period were 
only obtamed by the expedition with much difficulty, and as a 
great secret belonging to the elders who are tlte guardians of aU 
myths and rites. 

According to these tales, a sort of Supreme Being, Bumba, 
Cbembe or Jainbi N^zanihi of other tribes), felt pains in hia 
stomach, and vomited up successively stm, moon, and staja. The 
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sun dried tbe eartli, iiirhich till then had been covered irith ivater 
and darknessj and Eumba exhibited the same symptoms as before. 
This time he disgorged certain animals, and bnaliy men. The 
animals and men in their turn produced in the same way other 
animals and a plant from which all vegetables liave since pro¬ 
ceeded. When 3II this was done, Bumba laid down certain 
taboos, committed the government of the world to the three 
wisest men, and retired from bosioess into the sties, where he 
troubles very little about nreo, save occasionally to coinmtinic(Lte 
with them in dreams. He receives no worsldp. 

The efFeettve religion seems to he ‘^fetish” or idol-worship 
managed by a kind of clergy, called Gombo, who are also diviners 
and magicians. A man is composed of three parts in addition to 
his body, namely, the Ido, or double, Mophuphu, the soul, and 
Sididingi, the shade. The Ido at death enters some wild animal, 
which is in due course met and killed by the heir, and there is an 
end of iL The sod, Mophnphu, ia said to rejoin Jambi some¬ 
where, but no one knows where. The Isambo, Itowever, say that 
it is interred with the body and afterwards enters a fgod-plant and 
is eateo, so finding reincarnation by ineans of a new births The 
Bangongo regard such reincarnation as an exceptional and 
occasional event What becotfifis of the shade does not appear. 
Only bad men become ghosts. They are dealt with summarily, 
when trooblesomCf hy digging up the body and burning the bones. 
Parallel methods are mt unknown in Europe. 

Mr. Torday remarks that the extent of the list of clriefs, rare in 
Africa, is alone enough to prove that the Eushongo ate a remark¬ 
able people. What is even more to. the purpose is the fact that 
no traces were found of the custom, all but universal among the 
lower r&ces^ of the blood-feud. Not that when a murder is 
committed no resentment is felt by the kindred of the murdered 
man, But all the constqnent proceedings a.re carried on in 
accordance with the forms of law. They are very intertstiDg. 
The brother of the deceased lays formal icrforraatio'ii with the 
public crier, wbo announces the fact to the village. The chief 
then proclaims the outlawry of the accused, and calls upon all 
subjects to arrest him and bring him to the capital, dead or alive. 
If he resist the attempt to arrest him, he is killed; otherwise he is 
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brought in chains to the chieil The man ttHo effected the arrest 
is rewarded, and is himsdf given in chaige to the commander- 
in-qhief until the trial. The latter official is the judge if the 
murder has been committed mth a cutting weapon ; in other cases 
aji other official presides at the trials The procedure of the couTt 
is marked by dignity and perfect order in all judicial enquiries. 
Accuser and accused are heard ; their witnesses are examEO^d] 
and hearsay evidence is excluded after the fashion of the most 
enlightetied tribunals. The judge may pronounce sentence of 
dftathj or inflict a heavy fine payable to the chief In the former 
case the chief must confirm the sentence before it can he carried 
out He will extend his mercy where drunkenness or msanity is 
the excuse, that is to say, where tJiere was no criminal intenf or 
where the accused is a child. It is only in the execution of the 
sentence that barbat^sm is to he found. The condemned man is 
taken outside the enclosure of the royal palace, his chains axe 
struck off^ and he is delivered over to the crowd to be lynched. 
There is no punishtnent for killing in self-defence, or by accident. 
On the other hand suicide Is regarded as a ctimo, and the kinsmen 
are fined. 

Two tables of Terms of Relationship are given, one containing 
the Bambala and Bangongo terms, and the other the Bohinda 
terms. Unhappily neither of them is free from ambiguities and 
omissions. However, as the terms are different in all their 
dialects, they are of little help in forming a judgement on the 
details of the system nf kinship prevailing. Although matriltneal 
descent only is reckoned, the children are considerEd to belong to 
the father. In other werdsn patrilineal customs axe beginning to 
creep in. The fathet^s rights, however, as yet are limited. He 
can neither slay nor sell his children, though ainong the western 
tribes explored he may pledge them. A curious extension of 
prohibited degrees is found. Children born m the same month of 
the same year are called, in regard to one another, They 

have the rights of brothers and sisters, except that of inheritance ; 
and they cannot In termaxry, unless (in the case of Bambala girls) 
with the chief. Indeed, in theory at least, all Bambala girls who 
are Bay with the chief, when he comes to the ^throne are his wives. 
A woman will suckle her child^s and such a child will eat 
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'With his Bn/s motlier. Here perhaps is the reasoD of the pro¬ 
hibition j there is a milk-bond bet^’fl&n the childreiir 

As imong other western Bantu, the taboo? suggest a decayed 
toteraisiri. If totemism v^ere not found among Bantu, elsewhere, 
they would be no more than a suggestion here; and in any case 
little can be made of them. They rest Upon villages, not upon 
familiest and not even upon all villages^ for some appear to be 
exempt, except in so liras taboos may be kid upon individuals by 
the priests and medicine-nien. The taboo of animals is called 
Ikina Bari, and its object Is said to be to teacii men abstitietice. 
Thus, if the I Mina of a man be the leopard, he may eat neither 
leopard nor any animal killed by a Icopardh Sickness and death 
would result from infringement of the taboo. The IMina, it will 
be aecut in some sense is sacred i yet no cult is rendered to 
and it may even be killed, for what sufficient reason we are not 
told. Formerly a man might not marry any woman who had the 
same Ikina Bt^ri as himself. Presumably^ therefore, he must have 
gone outside his own village for a wife. This prohibition, I 
gather, no longer holds. The wife new adopts the husband's 
Ikimij and it descends to the chUdren. The mother's fkifia 
continue? to be observed by them, but only up to a certain point j 
and its observance does not transcend the limit of a single 
generatfon. The inheritance of the taboo in the kieJc line seema 
to be the result of the custom (which is, however, not without 
exception among these tribes) of taking the wife to the husband's 
homeland so in line with the usual development of Father-Right. 

Space fails me to direct attention to all the points of interest to 
students of folklore. I have barely touched upon the BaGongo 
Meno, to whom an important chapter is devoted. Nor is the 
material culture discussed with less cate than the mental and 
moral culture and the organisation of society. The houses, the 
art, the methods of hunting and fishing, the agriculture, and the 
adoinmeuE of the body, (mduding taiiooing', cicatrization, and the 
depilatioii of eyebrows), all come under review, and are profusely 
illustrated with cuts in the text and pktes. The pktes, which are 
of great beauty, are, so far as regards the illustratioEis of the 
native form, costumes, and house interiors, from the pencil of 
Mr. Norman Hardy. Acknowledgement is made of Mrs, Joyce''s 
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dra'wing of others^ incliiding many of the illustiatioii'B in the text 
esihibiting the native patcema of dothSj pottery, and carvEng^ the 
processes of manufactLire, tattooing, and other designs not repro¬ 
duced from photographs, and they abundantly testify to her 
skill. Some of the photographs in, the text are good, but most of 
them are small and lack clearness. Two maps are given of the 
eatplorers’ route. 

E. SruFfEY Hartland, 


Antheopolo&ical Report on the Edo-speaeino Peoples of 
Nigeeja. Part I. j Law and Custom. Part IT,: Lingtnstics. 
By Northcote W, Thowas. Harrison & Sons, 1910. s vola, 
Svo, pp. 163 + 351. 

The Edo-speaking peoples inhabit the Central Province of 
Southern Nigeria, and it is among them that Mr. Thomas began 
his work as Government anthropologist; the two volumes before 
us are die outcome of liis first expedition. The first of them deals 
with law and custom, and the second with folklore and linguistics. 
My impression is that Mr. Thomas has been obHged to cover 
more ground than is compatible with thoroughness; the conse¬ 
quence of this is that his survey is a most excellent handbook for 
the local official, but leaves the anthropologist with a thirst 
for more information. But, as these vDlumes are published by 
the Government; there can be no doubt that the practical part 
of an ethnological survey had to be kept in view by the author, 
and that he had to reserve much of his material, collected during 
his ttavels, for later works. The purpose of these volumes is 
clearly shown by the way they ate indexed; as soon as one 
tries to find some passage of interest only to the specialist, no 
reference can be found to it. 

Fortunately this is all that can be said against the book, and 
□ow 1 can turn to the more pleasant task of praising it. Mr. 
Thomas has adopted the excellent method of necording folk-tales 
by means of the phonograph, and thus giving us an exact account 
in the natives' own words, appending a verbatim translation. 
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1 have no doubt that some objections tflII be raised by the 
apparently puzzling accentuations; but, if one keeps in mind that 
the texts can be read without taking any notice of these accents^ 
one is easily reconciled to this concession to phonetics. What is 
more inconveuient is the fact that whoJe sentences are written 
as if they were a single word; by tJiis^ research is made un¬ 
necessarily difficult for those not acquainted with mdOp 
Otna^iiiiApaltimimiia (“ tie did not find tip of the cow's 
■ tongue.") This ought to have been rendered as foUnwSi.— 
Chfia{t)m{{fi) C* He did not find ('^ tip ")—aia^£{e) 

tongue(“cow,"),—He did not find tlie tip of the 
cow's tongue.” It is no good trying to give only the verbatim 
translation, for any person unacquainted with the negro way 
of expression could scarcely understand this. Many of these 
stories are well worth a second translation, being of great interest 
First of all we find hero stories, of which the following is a 
(air saraple, and shall in consequence be transcribed. I am not 
Sure that my attempt is successful, but the native text is unavoid¬ 
ably obscure in many places >— 

Emigftheirie, a sUve of Ehenbu-da, said one day that he waa tired of life 
and was gOPg to kiU hiiDsdf. lib vent ta hia maiiter, and, ^vresentin^ him 
with four kota naLs, soit],—I WAHL to do th[n£^ that uiy companions aic 
Dnahle fo da Take tlMse nats and dispeoe of inc ; J ani dred of die world. 
So Ehenhudii s&id to hh —" LisUn to wfiat he say a, He fs dred of 

doing what CTcrybody gIrc does, and gives me thc^se liola that J may put him 
to ft Th* Ei:amo asltcd Emigahcmc,—“Arc you powerfu], Emi- 

gaheone?*' "f sun,"' he fliiiwcred. “You are not/'replied the Ezruno, "for, 
if ynu were, yon would go and catch the maiderer who liidei in the bush, and 
bring him hcic.” ■" This J ivil) do," Wai tlie MEWeif. Emi|^cmi? Ihcil went 
home to hjB mociier, arid told her OH wbftt errand he had been sent. She told 
him to undertake tl, and wished him goed speed, I slietll iftcTtfiice & yoat for 
yon,” she said, for, however powerful you aisy be, the task may l>e beyond 
you.^^ So Stic toot ft goftt and killed it, and put the hlood into ft calabash, 
which she gave him; he then started on his errand. When he came to a 

Ht would be interesting to know whether Eanmo stands for the same 
person as Os^una, who, aceoiding to Detinfitt, is the mcasetiger connected 
with the king's wants. Mr. Thomas gives us no inforniatiun on thk point. 

‘This sentence is viery freely tratiEiatcd. 

^ LdtcraE tTans.lation,—Even a planlain tree nifty wear out the edge of a knife, 
if the Sap makes It ruJty and liSdesg. 
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certain roadj he STtieaiwd ,tbtf blood over liU fcnifcj so as to make it Icmlr aS 
ifht had committed a juurdet. He mjct the murderer, who asked him who 
he Was. " r am Emigaheme,*^ he rephed. ** Let us make fiiends. I want 
you to receive me.” llie ixnirderer saluted him, and then took hiiu to his 
hut^ hidden in the bnstu Whect they ifol therc^ the nrunderer inched him to he 
eeftted, and oScred him (bodr This Emi^aheme Accepted, but suggested 
that they shonld wash before partaking of it For this they went to the nvet. 
Who was to wash first? Emigatieme f H* then said to the muntorer,— 
‘'It is loci' ^nCc 1 have washed, ao J abaj] have to use soopi” Whor) he 
had finished, he |[avt the soap to the murderer, and, when the Utter used 
it, he rubbed some into his ^es. This blinded him, artd he fei! into the rivo-, 
whtre Emigahetne held him under water antil the murderer was so feeble that 
it wets easy to bind him. Thus he led iijm to his hoTasa in the busb, 
and Chore look all his tr.casurca,—pots of ruund heads, puts of si^uare heads, 
pots of COWriefi. With these they went to Btnin, and, when they arrived 
there, bo said to Omada,—"AnMunoe myarrivsil.” Whe-n h* dflinc before 
Ore king, the kit^ said,—" VoH are a brave man, I shall give you a ptesentr” 
But the Ezomo said,—“Do not yet reward him. There ia a crocodile in 
Ovia. Let him bring that first.” EmigahemO sud ho wmitd dOi this, and 
the king gave him a spear of brass and a spear of iron. He then went home. 

He went to the fesr/marr, and asked him to ferry him over the river j but 
the ferryman was afraid of the crocodile. Emigahcmc said to him,—.'^Have 
no fear, 1 have come to slay the cxocOdiSc." So the ferrymnn fetched hts 
Canoe to put him across, and, a£ they wete Crossing, Emlgabeme saw the 
croeudile. He appronched it, and thrust both his speata,—the iron one wid 
the bwss one,—at it. The crcusodite sank, and Emigaheme told the fertymao 
that he would Ibltow it. Kow the Crocodile tad gonti to honven, and there 
he followed iL Aa he proceeded, he Came to A gate which WAs guArded by a 
fowl, and the fowl would not let bitn pass; but he gave it some corn, And it 
allowed him to proceed. Then he reached a gate gisarded hy a goat, and tlie 
goat would not let him pass; so he gave it acme yam peelinga, and it showed 
him tu proceed. Then he Ctwne to a gate guarded by a cow'; he gave It some 
plAntains, and it let him pass; after this ho reanhed a gate guarded by a lame 
man, LO whom lie gave some oassavo-bread, * and he toD let him pia^ Hc 
then met EhenhndaU ntoLher, w'hu asked him wbicber he was bent to go. 
" I am gefng bo heaven.” “Oh,”sbe sard “what for?” “ 1 am going," he 
replied, “tofetcii the crocodUe T hnve kUUd,” “Bntyou won't recoeTLCSe 
yoara among th* mariy that are there.” He thought he might, Bnt she 
said]—" V'OU may know it becauEC they have rubbed it with camWoOd and 
chAlk ; with chalk on the side you speared It; so, if they ask you to choose 
your two spcaisj choose thofie which are dyed with camwcKxi. Do not fai^t 
this 1 And, should they offer you food* by no tueans must you paTtake of 
it before you ire gone.” He said he would remember. Then ghe gave 
*Why does Mr, Thomas use the word ‘^fu'fii”? It is neither Edo nor 
liugliah. 
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bid two tnriMScs. "Should God invite yoii to kneel down, you moiL not 
do this in his piiiftce on the groond. hut you must pnt your kpeea on these 
tortoLscS.^ 

He mtched on until he r&IcKed heaven. When he came to God^e houae^ 
Esu ^the deriJ) aiw hinij a4id askisd wlmt his errand was. “I have come to 
see the&ce of Gcd. Go imd tdl hiifli ng well as ttvc god Olokun. and ask 
Ehero to enme tfr mt'' the devil went and gftve thfi messago- So they 
came. With them waa Ehrauiisft, who told him to kneel down. Sn lie took 
the tortoises, put them on the ground, and knelt upon them. God then a^ke J 
him why he had come. “I came for luy crocodile that I havo hIioI, as I 
heard it had come to thfi place.” " Was it the king's crocodUe ?” " Yuh."* 

" How did you kill it ? “ With A si>car nf hiass snd a spear of iron." “ If 
you law it, would ygn know SC again ?" I would," If yon were shown 
your spears, would you know them?” "Yes, I would.” So they hrernght 
him a number of spears, and he reoogniscd hla awn. Then they brought 
crocodElcfi, and invited him to select Ins own; [jut, when he saw them* be 
said,—"Mine is not among these, for it hears marks of chalk and marks of 
camwood on its body.” Then they brought his, and be recognised it and 
showed it to Gnd. God then aald,—" G* HOW hnme. Vou wStJ find the 
crocodile on ycuf way. Yoii may take it to the king of Benin,” Then be 
wasoffitred food, hut he refused it, and threw it awayj so, thanking them, he 
returned. 

On bis way back he met the mother of Ehcnhnda, who greeted biiq. " At* 
you going to Ecuin?" she a^ked. " Ycfi.” “Will you take a poor present 
hom me to my son? " “ Yea.” So she made up a parcel, and said,—"Tell 
my son this la aEL I csui send hicc, I nm so p^r, I possess nothing,'" When 
he reached the river, there wets the ferryman, whom lie asked to ferry him 
ever. TMs done, he asked htm,—"Where is the crocodlEe,” “Thereit jh 
& n the top of the baak,^ was thu answer, " luok at it.*^ So be took It and 
arrived in his oourtry. People weEcomed him there, and he told them how 
he had been tu heaven and had safely return^. When hfi reached Benin, 
bis mother grOfited him. "You arc invincible, my son,” she said. He told 
che people to inform the king that he had come; ao the king came to biiu, 
and said,—Halt, friend, now you shall have your tewandr'^’ But the Ejorao 
Said,—"Don't reward him.” The king said to the Esiomo-j—“Be silent, I 
ihalE reward him, althcaigh ngt at onccn There is a bull in Okedio, that 
prevents the women of Benin from going to Enyair Go firat and bring that 
but! to jire.” "So I will,” said End^hcme, and went home. There he told 
his mother what new task He had fo perform, and she aaid.— “Go, you wifi 
come back safdy. ... Get a bag of avu and yam peelings, and take some 
salt with you.” Off he went, and when he met (he bull he gave him ihe yam 
peelings and the to eat, and^ wfnEc he ate> Emigahetne fastened a rope to 
him, and led bin) to Benin. When he came to the town, he Said to Omada,.— 

“ I beg of ynu tn salute the king from me, and tell him that I have brought 
thebtill. I should like to see him/' and lol there the king eatne. "Have 
you got him,*' he asked, "have you? You arc a man! Yon ihalt bt 
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rewarded.'’ Eal the Ewino said^—“Dn Hot rtwftjfd hirfl >'*1^ He lias not 
dcfla Mongh.” The ting repliedj.—^ * ^^Ti/ JioC? Has Ik not perfornied 
three tasks for me ? Docs he not deserve reward ? ” 

As they weie atgaift^ two men came running from Da?bn. “ &omoj’‘ 
they shouted, CO'ine, Emdio, yOur hoafit is on fire.'” Tlit Emmci rashed off, 
and foand his boase ablwe. He exdaimedf—"What s'hftll 1 dof“ In despair 
be fell Into the fire, and was burnt to death- So the messengers who had 
come before retu rned to the king, and told him that the Eaomo had been bumt 
to deathr The king e)idaimed,““ Wlmt shnf] I do now? The Eaorao has 
been bnrnt in his hause, and I have to do without him- Come, Emigabcmcj, 
yon shall take his place, end I give yoa all his cattle, goats, fowls, oLoth, yeiiiis, 
and ivofy, so that you uiay make sacrifice to EaDmagmo.” Emigahcme thanked 
bim, and sent bis mother and alt his rciadvos to do tbesamC^ Then be went (0 
the palace, and the king said,—'^you have served me well 3” And he gave 
him beads, doth, cows, and att sorts of tbirigs, and said,—" You shall he Che 
Eiomo." 

Some of the animal stories are delightful. The folbwing is a. 
sample of tliese 

A hitch had seven puppies, At the s^me dme a shedeopard bore seven 
cuha The leopfird catied the dog, and proposed tbaC oacb of them sbould 
kill one of her cbildren on altcmalc days in order to make 50Up of them. The 
hitch agreed, and said,—LfCOpard, your children were bom before mine. So it 
behoves you to kill a cub of yonrs first.” This ihc leopard did; she madesioup 
of it, and tonk a foroleg to the bitch aS bex slurt Blit Cbe dOf^ only Eickeil it 
and then smoked it, (so that it mighE lose its SCenC), and tbe na^t oiorning she 
rubbed it with palm oil. Cooked it, and took it to the leopard, making her 
believe that it was her shar^ cf ^ pnppy. The neirt day the leCiparn killed 
another of her cubs, and took a part of it to the bitch, wlro agnin put it away 
and ofifered it the nc^t day as part of A puppy- Thua the leopard killed all her 
cubs, and the hitch relumed her share Cjvery fgUowing day and never killed a 
puppy. When all her enbs were dead, the leopard sid that she WcKild pay a 
visit to the dog; when she reached the gate of the dc^'s boust, sbe hard lie 
dog talking to her Sons, Ah,” she said, “the dogbas not killed her sons; 
I shall wait until one day when sbc goes away, nnd .shall llten conne and eat 
them.” 

One day, three months ta-ter, the bitch gashed her hair, and, having done so, 
she said,— I shall now ga to a ^rm.*^ The pupa told her that if she left 
them alone the leopard would come and kill them ; no she took them all and 
put them into it water pot, aud covered them up carefully. As soon as she had 
gon&, tbe lenpajd came, and Inokcd caicfniiy round, but could not find the 
puppies, Being thirsty, sbe wanted to drink, but, when sire tCUClied the water 
pot with her paw, the puppies bit her. She exclaimed,—‘'Thia is a bad 
bYLsiness. The dog has eaten fish, and pul theii bones icnnd the water pot, ao 
that anybody wanting to drink may burt his hand." ArS she Spoke, she beard 
the dog coming home; so she ran back to bet OWD house. 
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when the tritet enterwij » puppy came [* uieet her, ar.d saidj—" While you 
wArt flrmity+ the ienpaid came, hit OQnid n&t find hb. Then she wanted IQ 
dnTih watei] and came to the water pnt where yoo hid US; but we bft her hendT 
and Etc complained how lad yon VKtt tor haviojr put fishbones round the water 
poL"' The dofi Luottier said ,—Be quiet, you arc nao^hty hoj-a." 

Next mcmiing the bitch hnd to go to the intrltet, and she nnnSed AS Lo where 
she oga!(i find a. sftfc plaC* to hide the puppies. One iiuppy afttd,—" Dtm^L 
trouble. You jast give me some strinfi,’* The mother said, —" Wbat good 
can It do?” hut pyc the String all the same. And the puppy put peija in the 
middle ot the flow, and. binding one end of the string Itt I hem, iSctl the mber 
to the top of the tood Thou be tOOli his si)£ hrothers, and put them all twi the 
top of the roofi When they were all Chcrcj he Aald,—'' Now, mother* you may 
go to the market,^ 

Soon the leopard tamCj and JoDked for tliem all round the house* and the 
pups called down to him to look ap to the roof. “How did yon cUmb up 
■■ there?” the leopard asked. Til puppy lepiicd,—“Do you see the atrin}; in 
the middle of the fionr? We climbed up on it.” So the leopard went to the 
string, and hegpn climbing np, hat, when it waa half way. the pup bit the 
. string, and the Iflopard fell down, knocked hU head* and dicrl. The pappy 
then came down, cat up She leopard, and put him on the fire to cook. When 
the mother came bath boui the market, the puppy Bftid,—“Mother* I have 
lulled the leopard,” " How did you do it?^ she flsked- "I madt him. clEmb 
"up the string,, and than cat it. He fell, (md died,” The bitch wns pleased* 
and they all ate the leopard* so thftt aotlling was left of him. 

The pappy told his mother that he wanted to see the world ; so, taking 
provisions for the journey* he started. When he came to Ehrumasaghodo, he 
saw Ostt, carrying some fowl in a calaba^. Ife greeted him,'^^' flail* father. 
Let me help you.” So Osa gave him the load, (ind the puppy Carried it behind 
Jiim to the farm; there the fowls were jfeieosetU T’hey worked toneLhcr on 
the fiiruiL One day hc asked Osa,—“ Arc there any wild fowt nCM the 
piaoe where wc are working?” Osa said ihai there were. So the puppy 
proponed to make traps to enteh there. He pretended hi da so, but in going 
to the bush he cook two of Osft's tame fowls and kiiled them, Thc.se he hid 
in the bush. When he canifr hack to Osa* he said,—There arc many 
partridges near this farm* I have made trftpi to cacidl some,” They worked 
the whole day, and, when evening came* the puppy Slid he would gu and see 
his traps; in the hush he took the two tame fowls he hftd killed, ptneked alt 
their feathers, and tuok them tn Osa., saying that he had caegbt two partridges. 
They ate them, and, when night came they went to sleep. Tbas two by two 
he killed all of Osa's fcw'Ls. In dme 0-ia said, that he was gping humc* 
and asked the pup to bring his fowls. Eut the pup said, Wli cte are your 
fowla? ELavc you not eaten them all, two every day?” Osa took a whip and 
beat the pup, which was rnnning away. So they came to a place where palm 
wine was made j there SLoOd an empty calabash, and tlie puppy jumped insideL 
Osa asked the man who Wfti makmg the palm wine to pour th* wine out of tbe 
calabash, and to let hitn have the dregs; this the man did, and Osa look the 
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waiLting to tbe dr^gs ; but^ be rajsedi it bg> his iriouth^ cut 

jumped the pupp^^ stvBjght into bi; eye, s^ud there it became the pupaL 

In the volume on and customs, the second chapter, dealing 
’With religion and magic, is of great interest to the fniklotisL The 
Edo-speahing peoples recognise a supreme diinnity, Osa or Osa-' 
lobula, and there ie a great deal of ancestor-vvorsbip. Osa^s emblem 
consists of a pole with white clath on it, and is found in nearly 
every village; he plays a conspicuous part in tbeir tales. Creator 
of the world and all that inhabits lie is said to have an evil 
counterpart in Osanoba, or Osa of the bush. The Ebo are minor 
deities, and temples sacred to Egwaibo, are found in various 
parts of the country. Charms^ much used and receiving sacrifice, 
are called Uchumu. Esu is first cousin to onr devil. In the 
greater Egwaibo, stones and other emblems of the deity are 
deposited, and it is very curious that, when these embleins are 
brought ouCj all ufomen are warned to keep out of the way, 
whereas no precaution seems to be taken to prevent them from 
seeing these objects in the shrines, which not infrequently are 
cleaned by women. This and other instances given seem to 
show that the danger lies more in observation of the cerenionies 
than in the fact of seeing the sacred objects. Women have a 
different set of divinities^ the principal among whom is Obiame, 
the mother of all mankind. There is further a child’s deity called 
Akobie, represented by a human figure on the wall of a house, in 
which there aresevernl shrines. A portable charm is called Ohujme- 
wele, and in the morning, before speaking to anyone, its owner 
wets his finger with saliva, draws it over the amulet, and tlien down 
his foreliead, saying,—“May every laaD, woman, and child do 
good to me.” 

The book contains nn interesting description of the manufacture 
of “medicine,” and an instructive account of ceremonies con¬ 
nected with witchcraft; one can only regret that there are not more 
of these. As for charms, the resemblance of the to the 

Ababua forro is remarkable. 

The Government of Nigeria is highly to be commended for 
having given its official recognition to the importance of anthro¬ 
pology by the appointment of a Government anthropologist, 
and furthermore for having selected for tbis post so efficient 
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a repiesenta-tive of this science as MCh Thomas. Is it not an 
anomaly that a small country, like Belgium, shoyld have a 
very active bureau of ethnology^ and that EnglaodL, with such 
a varf'ety of peoples to goverri, should have no institution of 
this kind? I sincerely hope that the example of Nigeria will 
be followed shortly by all the colonies, and that a central 
body for class! dcation and preservation of the material gathered 
will be established in London. 

E, Torday* 


TjMivauaiTV or Pennsylvania. Antheopological Publica- 
rfONs Of fME UjjjvERsirv Museum. VoL ii, No. t. 
Takelma TEEts. By Eowaed SapfiiR^ Vol iii^ No. i. 
Ekcavatiohs in tije Islano of Pseira, Cesu'e. By 
Richaep B. Seager. Philadelphia; Uniy. MuseniOj 1909- 
ic, 410, pp. 364; pp. 5S, 9 plates and text ill. 

These ate two valuable additions to the rapidly growing series of 
works for which students have to thank the tardy awakening to 
anthropology and archaeology of modern universities. The 
TakeJma Texts from Oregon were prepared as a result of a 
research fellowship in 190^-9. Mr. Saphir believes the culture- 
hero Dal da],, (or Dal dal and bis broth er^ who form a hero-pair of 
the kind known also among other tribes), whose wanderings are 
told in one of the myths, to represent the dragon-fly. The stories 
as a whole ]iave perhaps rather more of the element of naive 
immodesty than most similar collections, but this may be due to 
the single narrator from whom the collection was made. The 
story end-formula is “ Go gather and eat your ba.‘p' seeds. “ A 
trace was found of the weird Indian myth of the rolling head, but 
amongst the tales telling why the otter's skin is black, why the 
raven croaks, and so on^ and charms for sneering, the new mooiij 
against heavy rain, etc., the most curious item is a tar-baby stoiy^ 
Coyote and Pilch," pp, SG-p). Although a similar Yana tale 
has been found, and although the details are Indian^ it is difficnli 
to think with Mr. Saphir that this ‘'proves it beyond doubt to be 
entirely aboriginal,^' and not that it ia an example of the diffusion 
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of a distiucfly African stoiy from the negro population Icmg: estab¬ 
lished in the United States^ 

The well-iUustrited volume on the Pseira tjccavations contains a 
few matbets of folklore interest. The finest jar discovered) {lopro- 
duced in colour)^ is decorated with hulls* beads md many double¬ 
headed axes, suggesting ritual use, especially as the deeply 
undercut rim has pierced holes to secure a cloth cover. A basket- 
shaped vase is aSso elaborately decorated with double axes, and a 
number of other enjt objects are described,—clay bulls (votive 
offerings?) covered with white slip and jpainted with orange-red or 
purple harness, traces of pebble altars, triton shells cut out to form 
ritual vessels, a large bull*s head, etc. 


Short Notices. 

Can^iiiiafi J^blk-Lors Sodety. Mrii AnnuiUR^p&rtr Toronto, igr r. 
SvOj pp. 11-1-14. 

W® are glad of this opportunity o-f introducing for the help and 
good wishes of our members a new, although not the newest, 
addition to the family of Folk-Lore Societies^ The gap left in 
Canada by the lapse about rSgifi of the Montreal Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society has now been filled, and the preseat 
Report details tlio meetings of an active hist session in 
which was preceded by a lecture from Mr. E. Sidney Hanjand. 
The subscription to the Society is only one dollar, but a limit is 
fixed to the number of members. Cannot Canada find work for 
more than 200? The secretary is preparing a bibliography, and 
the Society hopes to form a library and issue publications. 

Sffffit of its History and Rtcords* By Mahy 
Beatrice Mtrehouse, Nutt, 1510, 4to, pp. vii-by^. 

Pending the publication of a detailed account of the whole folk¬ 
lore of “ Little England beyond Wales,” chapter lii of South Psm~ 
brekisMrt^ “ Qn names, customs, and provincialisins,*' adds a little 
to Our information. Much mane must still remain to be noted, 
even although we are here told that St. Stephen’s Day wren- 
hunting and the sprinkling qf New Year’s water have died out, and 
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that the practice is no longer universal of chaining patterns round 
the edge of the doorstqjj carefully avoiding any gap between 
doorpost and doorpo&t lest the Devil should get in. The 
authoress loves and knows the district. Will she not collect its 
folklore fully before it is too late ? 

By&-Gones rshtin^ tc Wales avd ikt Mordcr Ccuniks. 1 ^ 09 - 10 . 

(Vol, xl New Series), Elliot Stock. Sep 3voj pp. 300. 
Thk substantial volume contains two years^ gleanings from the 
’ weekly column “Bye^Gones” in the JSardtr CeJtnlics Adoirlixer, 
aud almost two columns of the index are filled by items classified 
" under " Folklore, CustomSj etc.” The index has been carefuliy 
made, and many of the items are noteworthy. If the^ excellent 
■ eifflTnpIft ntf tht* Adsufriisrr were generally followed, the completeness 
. and early completiort of Coiiniy Foikhn would be greatly advanced. 

Ail about ihs Merry Tales &/ Gpikam, By AiJPJUtu Stapliciton. 
^and edit.). Nottingham ; 39, Biu-fond Roadj 19 to. Sm. 3 vo. 
pp. viii -1- j6S-I- vi -I-4S. Ill. 

Thjs volume is another example of assistance given to our study 
by a well-disposed local pres'S, from whose column? have been 
reprinted both the origical and the present entirely rearranged 
and revised edition. Although Clouston and W. C. Hajlitt have 
discussed talcs of noodles pretty fully, and the latter and others 
have reprinted '"'The Merry Tales of die Mad Men of Gotham^" 
there is ample jitstification for the present work, which contains, 
besides a reprint of the earliest cbapboolc and bibliograi>hy, 
additional tale$, discussions of authorship and origin, literary 
allusions^ etc. Mr. Stapleton has also restored the tales to 
popular life tn No. 127 of Books for the Bairns.” 


B&eks for Rffoiew should be ad^ssed to 
The Editor of Folk - Lore ,, 

c/o DaVIO NTJTTj 

57-59 Lo,ng acre, Londopt, W.C. 
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rj?AJVS^cr/o/\^s of the folklore socjety. 


VoL. XXir.] DECEMBER, 1911, [Mo, IV. 


WBDITESDAY, APRIL 6tli, 1911. 

The PajiSiDENT (Mr. W. Crooke) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the February and March meettngg were 
read and con firmed. 

The election of Mr+.A. W. Beckettj Mr. G. F. B. de 
■Gruchy, the Rev. R. M- Heanley, and Dr. F* S. Schmidt, 
as members of the Society, and the enrolment of the 
Illinois University Library,, the Oriental Institute (Vladi- 
vostock), and the North Staffordshire Field Club as 
■Subscribers to the Society, were announced. 

I^he resignation of Mr.s. J. G* Speak man was algo 
announced. 

Miss C. S. Burne ejthibited a collection of Pace Eggs 
from Cumberland and Lancashire. Major A. J. O'Brien 
read a paper entitled “Some Matrimonial Problems of 
the Western Border of India” (pp, 4^6-48), and exhibited 
A number of photographs of Balochis and Mohammedans 
of the Y^estem Punjab. In the discussion which followed 
■Sir James Wilson, Mr. Clodd, Mr. T. C. Hodson, Mr. 
Torday, and the President took part. 

The meeting terminated with' a hearty vote of thanks 
to Major O^Brien for his paper. 
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LORD AVEBURY ON MARRIAGE, TOTEMISM^ 
AND RELIGION, 

LorI> AtEEUKV, like Yama the discoverer of Death, 
"opened a pathway unto many/' by his book on Fr£-Msii?ri£ 
([36g)> followed (IS/o) by his Ori^n of Civilisation.. 
■Though written so long ago, and though concerneci with 
anthropology, these books are still popular, like all that 
Lord Avebury writes. 

It ivas under Lord Avebniy, Mr. E. B. Tylor, and Mr. 
J, F. M'Lennan that men began their anthropological studies, 
between 1870 and lS3o, These teachers, naturally, were 
not agreed on many points which still divide us. Amongst 
these the most serious are the questions, “ What was the 
social condition of man before the evolution of the various, 
restrictions on marriage connected with Totemistn and 
Exogamy; and how were Totemism and Exogamy 
evolved ”? Again, what earliest steps did man sttain 
to religious beliefs? 

My own * early views " have been and must continue to 
be modified by fresh discoveries and new reflections. 

Lord Avebury, on the other hand, in his Marria^y. 
Tot£>nhm, and Rdigion. An Answer to Critics (Longmans,, 
1911^ abides, on the whole, by the conclusions of his book 
of 1870, and thinks that they ^^have received additional 
support from the evidence which has since accumulated 
(p. vn> 



Marriage^ Totemism^ and Religion, 4.03 

In crlticfsing hig views, I took them, in igo$, from the 
sixth edition of his Or^n &f Civilhatii^n^ published in 
1902.^ Lord Avtbury^g terms, in 1902, retained th.e per¬ 
plexing use of "tribe,” "class/' genii' a^nd ^'sept,” &nd the 
“ tribe/' as far as I could understand, seemed now to be 
envisaged as a fairly large, and again as a very small, com¬ 
munity, "Family names'^ appeared to be synonymous 
with names of totem-kins, and people of the same " family 
name ” to "belong therefore to the same tribe." "Family/' 
^genii' " class^'^ " clan/’ and " tribe ” were, as far as I could 
perceive, sometimes used as equivalent terms. It would 
be easy for Lord Avebury to define his terms and use them 
consistently, butj in his new work, as we shall See, he retains 
the indefinite terms, which make it hard to interpret his 
meaning. It is certain that his views about a pristine kin less 
state of "communal marriage/'(that is, of no marriage, of 
no “exclusive relations" of any man or men with any 
woman or women), are accepted by several of the leading 
modern explorers and theorists, such as Messrs. Howitt^ 
Spencer, and Gillen, and, (if I succeed in understanding 
him), by Mr, Fraser, On the other hand, with Mr, Darwin, 
Mr* N. W. Thomas, Dr. Starcke, Mr. E. B. Tylor, and 
others, (1 cite Mr. Tylor frona his Anthropology^ a work of 
iSSl), I do not believe that, in a primal stage, men and 
women lived without "exclusive relaticms" between each 
other; do not believe in a primal state of " communal 
marriage/^ or sexual promiscuity, in which no ideas of 
consanguineous or other kinship existed. 

Yet, while differing from Lord Avebury on this point, 1 
agree with him, as against Messrs. Spencer, Hq-witt, and 
Frasier, in holding that the common form of tribal exoga- 
mous division into two exogamous and intermarrying sets 
or phratries is not the result of a conscious human effort to 
improve morals, or to avert any form of supposed danger 
to the eugenics of the tribe. Lord Avebury and I are at 
^Sec Secisl pp. 1^2-130. 
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one in holding that the two phratries are not the result of 
a consciously devised segmentation of the tribe^ but of the 
union into a tribe of two sets of people previously separate. 

As has been said, my opinions have often been modified^ 
and I need scarcely dwell on Lord Avebiiry’s criticism of 
views about totemism and esiogamy which, giuce 1903, I 
have publicly renounced. For example^ 1 abandoned the 
idea that exogamy is a consequence of the general totemic 
taboon^ A man of Lord Avebury's many and tnultifarious 
activities can scarcely be expected to be familiar with every 
contribution to scientific serials, and, as far as I observe^ he 
never alludes to my Secret of the ToUm (1905). I am not 
to defend positions which I no longer hold. 

As to the corner-stone of Lord Avebury's hypothesis, 
namely, the idea that human society began with a stage of 
sexual promiscuity^ or communal marriage, I prefer the 
opinion of Mr Darwin that man most probably aborigin¬ 
ally lived in small cominuniities^ each [man] with a single 
wnfe, or, if powerful, with several, whom he jealously guarded 
against all other men. Or he may not have been a social 
animalj and yet have lived wuth several wives lilce die 
gorilla,” ]U whose band but one adult male is seen.” In 
either case there was no "communal marriage/'—according 
to Darwin, Lord Avebury objects that it would be 
cult for a species so solitary and unsocial, (to the second 
alternative), "to mate any real progress.” No doubt it 
would. It is always very difficult “ to make real progress ” 

"—in the right direction. Lord Avebury proceeds^—" Mr. 
Darwin himself appears to have felt the difficulty, for it will 
be observed tliat he offers an alternative : Or he may 
have beeii a social animal and yet have lived with several 
wives, like the gorilla,” Mr. Darwin, in fact, wrote '' Or he 
may noi have been a social animal,” eto,^ 

Mr, Darwin offered two alternatives, (l) man social, and 

igofi, pp, at tPj., “ TfacTotew Tabu and Exogamy*” 

^Ct Dercaal a/ toI, ii.j p. 361 {iS7r)> Avebury, pp. 15-17. 
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each man ""jenlou^iy guarding his wives against all other 
men.” (2) Man solitary^ with his wives and offspring: no 
other adult male in his band. By neither Darivioian alter¬ 
native is “communal marriage” conceivably possible. I 
agree with Mr. Darwin, and Lord Avebury differs from him; 
hence our systems of explaining the actual marriage regula¬ 
tions of very backward races inevitably vary in inverse 
ratio to the square of the distance which divides our initial 
hypotheses. In minCj man b^an with individual families; 
in Lord Avebury’Sj man began with sexual promiscuity and 
with no consciousness of consangtiinecms kinship. 

Lord Aveburyj agaiHj, is staunch to his idea of forty 
years ago that marriage originated in Capture. '' If a man 
captured a woman belonging to another iribi,'" (my italics)^ 
"he thereby acquired an individual and peculiar right to 
her^ and she became exclusively his property3 no one else 
having any claim on or right over her.”' The womerij in such 
a "tribe/^ would be (t) the ladies, and (3) th.<^ 

brides. The captives would have the disadvantage of being, 
so to say, slaves, but each had the protection and affection 
of one man, her capton The native women would be 
nominally free, but could refu&e "the attentions” of no 
tribesman, and had no special claim on any man for food, 
shelter, and protection. Many of these women would like 
to be in the respectable and relatively secure position of the 
Brides of the Spear, whom I can imagine as already putting 
on airs of superior respectability; that they must have done. 
Again, many men would desire to have each a woman 
exclusively his own. That could be done, says our author, 
by men applying the right of capture even to women 
belonging to their own tribe.* The original capture of a 
woman from an alien tribe might be, not vi ft armis^ but by 
wooing. 

By the w^ord "tribe” Lord Avebury appears to mean a 
local tribe of considerable size. Such tribes are friendly 
* Avebury, pp. 3^)■4T. 
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among themselves. But^ when men took to capturing 
women svithin their own tribe, the tribe would be broken 
gp by internal blood-feuds. A tribe which practisedj as a 
rule, capture of brides within the tribe would be weakened 
by internal dispeace. If Lord Avebury means that his 
tribes were “very small communities," capture within these 
would break them up entirety. 

Moreover, exogamy has nothing to do, in Australia, with 
marriage out of the local tribe. Choice in marriage is 
regulated, as M, Salomon Retnach objects/ by "clan/ 
(totem kin); or, more properly speaking, by phratry and 
matrimonial classes, where these exist Lord Avebury 
“fails to understand" the objection of M. Reinach^ but to 
myself it seems intelligible and valid. 

It is Lord Avebury’s affair, I think, to show, step by 
step, how marriage by capture,, out of the tribe, and 
marriage by capture, within the trlbe^ evolved the actual 
rules of marriage outside of ihe phratry, and, necessarily, 
out of the totem-kin. I do not find that Lord Avebury has 
followed the evolution step by step. He takes the case of 
the Buandik (formerly called Mount Gambier) tribe. Here 
the phratrics, as is veiy common in South East and South 
West Australia, are named Black Cockatoo (Kumit) and 
White Cockatoo (Kroki). Mo Howitt gives four totems 
confined to the former, and five diflerent totems confined to 
the latter phratry. Each phratry has a toteni-kin of its 
own name-giving fowl. Cockatoo, within it, as is usual. 

How does Lord Ai^bury explain these facts ? He docs 
not attempt, here^ to explain all of them. He postulates 
two original neighbouring one called White Cockatoo 
(KrokiJ, the other Black Cockatoo (KumIt)L* But where, 
in Australia, does he find tribes called by names of anin^als? 
Such names are held by many phratries, by many totem- 
kins, by gome matrimonial classes, but not by tribes. How¬ 
ever, let it be so,—there were two small neighbouring 

® Avthaiy, p. 75. * He writca Krumite.” 
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tribes. White and Black Cockatoos, each living in sexual 
promiscuity within itself, in " commnnai marriage.” Black 
Cockatoo men now and then capture White Cockatoo 
women, and vice versd^ captors having exclusive property in 
their brides. Finally it would be the rule that no man 
might marry a woman of his own tribe”; he must many 
a woman of the other "tribe"; Kroki marries Xumit, 
Kumit weds Kroki. 

Then w^hat becomes of the practice of capture by mar- 
Tiage within the tribe By that rule any Black Cockatoo 
man could marry a Black Cockatoo vvomao^ Kroki could 
marry Kroki. and Kumit could marry Kumit, But they 
■dare not do so,—'under punishment of death in older times. 
How does Lord Avebury reconcile the facts with his theory 
of legalised marriago within tlie If Lcsrd Avebury 

means by "tribes" a number of small local commimities of 
animal nameSj originally raiding each other for wives and 
finally forming two leagues each of so many animal-named 
groups, which two leagues coalesce as intermarrying 
phratries, then hia theory is ptactically the same as my 
own. However, Lord Avebury has now, I think, reached 
the hypothesis that, in the case of the Buandik, exogamy 
began with a stage of " one totem to one totem marriage,” 
as exemplified in the northern Uraburtna, the Itchumundi, 
Karamundij and some of the Barkinji*^ Though he is 
apparently unaware of the fact^ I put forward a similar 
theoty, under all reserves,” in "Australian Problems/'^ 
But the Urabunna, Karamundi, Ifchumundij and Barkinji, 
though each of their totem-kins marries into only one other 
totem-kiu, have phratries, each with several totem-kins, no 
totem-kin appearing in both phratries. The Buandik 
phratrics, White and Black Cockatoo, also contain, each, 
four or five totem-kins, 

Avebury, pp. 41, 42. 

TM AWistf TVitHi of S&uth-East AuUrOi-lic^ pp. ifiS;, jSg, 154. 

^ Esii^ytprtsmUd to E. B, pp. 2Ci3-2iB. 
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How does Lord Avebury exp]ajn tbe fact that, in the- 
Buandik tribe, ijo one of the Ti-tree, Owl, and Root totems 
may marry a person of the Fish-hawk, Pelican, Crow, and 
Snake totem ? 

A hypothesis must colllg:ate all the facts in the case. 
Why arc the phratries umVersally, (except in the Arunta 
and one or two other tribes svhere the variation is easily 
explained), so arranged that none may marry into thdr 
own totems, nor into several other totems? 

This question carries us to Lord Avebury"a theory of the 
origin of totems. " TAe children and of a man- 

.called the Bear or the Lion would make that a tribal 
: name”^“ Then is it Lord Avebnr/s theory that all per¬ 
sons called Black Cockatoo (Kumit) and White Cockatoo 
(Kroki), originally were descendants of the children or 
followers of two men, one named Black and the other 
White Cockatoo ? If so, Lord Avebury makes the Patri¬ 
archal system prior to Totemisin I Such communities 
would not be tribes, but would exactly resemble Highland 
clans, "'Sons of Wry Mnuth/^ "Sons of Crook No$e,** 
(Campbells and Camerons). The Highland clans consist 
of the "children and followers of this man or that, Ian 
or Donald, or The Servant of Christ, (Macgilchrist), and 
so on. 

Here we have the Patriarchal system, which could 
exist neither among the ^kinless loons^ of ‘"communal 
marriage," nor under the system gf female descent of 
the name, which Lord Avebury recognises as prior to male 
descent. 

Lord Avebury*s theory of the origin of totem i am here 
demands the existence of recognised families, children of 
this or that man ; now this is the Patriarchal system. 

Again, Totemism "arose from the praotioe of naming,, 
first individuals, and then their families, after particular 
animals.” Here a "family" is the family of an individuaL 

^ ATcbuiy, |1l 5jf. 
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" Communal marriage could produce no such family of an 
individual. 

But^ deserting his patriarchal theory of the origin of the 
totem-clan, Lord Avebury (p. 99) answers Mr^ Fison’s objec¬ 
tion to that theory,—if the name (Bear or Lion) "were first 
given to an Individual, his family, i.e. his children, could 
not inherit it from him when descent Is reckoned on the 
female side" To this Lord Avebury replies that, “ there 
must, I submit, have been a still earlier stage" (than female 
descent of the name) when cliildren were not regarded 
as specially related either to the father or the mother, but 
only as part of the horde. Mr, Flson's , ^ , objection ” 
(which is also Mr. Tyler's,) “therefore falls to the ground." 

Here I understand Lord Avebury to mean that he now^ 
conceives totemism to have arisen in his age of''communal 
marriage," when fathers and their shildren were unknown 
quantities. But he had previously declared that totemism 
arose out of the adoption by children of their father's animal 
name. Against that opinion of Lord Avebury, and not 
against the opinion that totemism began In an age of com¬ 
munal marriage, Mr. Fison w^as arguing. 

Therefore 1 must agree with Mr. Fison's and Mr. Tylor’s 
objection. Their objection is to Lord Avsbmy's statements 
that *"■ the children andfcUcwers of a man called the Bear or 
the Lion would make that a tribal name;" that totemism 
" arose from the practice of naming, first indi-iAduah^ and 
then their faTJiUies^ after particular animals." ^ 

Lord Avebury cannot mean to tell us, first, that totemism 
arose from inheritance by families of the personal names of 
their fathers; and then that totemism arose when children 
were not regarded as related either to father or mother, 
** but only as part of the horde " (p. 99). If he adheres to 
his second theory, (and he still cites his first as a theory 
w'hich he holds, pp* S7, 97X how did a “horde” acquire the 
hereditary name of “ Bear " or “ lion " P 


“‘Avetisii^, B7, 97. 
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Lord Avebury seems to use “ horde ” and “ family ” as 
synonymous terms. “A man was first regarded as merely 
related to his family** (p. lOl). Children were "regarded 
only as part of the horde” (p. 99). I do not know what is 
meant by " family ” (p. ioi> Lord Avebury uses the term 
to denote the children of "individuals” (p. 87), or of a " man ” 
(p. 97), If a "horde,” then, be a "family,” and if a “family” 
be “ the children of a man,” where is communal marriage ? 
In place of “communal marriage” we have here the Patri¬ 
archal system, and full recognition of paternity. 

Lord Avebury, as far as I can understand him, offers at 
once two contradictory theories. In one, totemism arose 
in the inheritance by a man’s children of his personal name, 

‘ an animal name. By the other theory, totemism arose before 
any degrees of consanguinity were known. All members 
- of a " horde ” were called by the horde-name. Bear or Lion, 
—and why was the horde named Lion or Bear ? 

Here Lord Avebury appears to have an answer, but it is 
not the answer that he gives, for example, on pp. 87, 97. 
In the new answer, children, families, and fathers are 
omitted. In the elder answer, they were essential. “ My 
suggestion was,” he says (p. 98), " that if a group was led by 
a man who had been named after an animal, the members 
of the group took the same name,” Lion or Kangaroo. 
Here the term "group” supplants the terms "horde” and 
“ family,” and the " father ” of p. 97 becomes the " leader ” 
of p. 98. Further reply, if I understand my author, is 
superfluous. 

Lord Avebury’s theory of totemism is, as far as I can see, 
a combination of two contradictory hypotheses; thus it 
needs drastic modifications before it can be discussed with 
any profit Moreover it does not explain the existence of 
totem-kins within each phratry whose members may not 
marry each other. No man or w'oman, say, of Frog totem, 
in phratry Crow, may marry a member of Crow, Snipe, 
Duck, Carpet Snake, Frog, or any other totem, within their 
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own phratiy. It dtie$ not appear that Lord Avebury tries 
to explain the origin of this arrangement 

In all di5Cn$^iona we are so apt to misunderstand each 
other that I must express my regret if I misconceive Lord 
Avebury; when he seems to me to hold two contra-dictory 
theories,—one, that totem Ism arose in an age of recognised 
fatherhood, when children assumed hereditarily the animal 
name of their father; the other, that it arose when proniis- 
cuous hordes assumed, for ever, the name of their leader in 
one generation; the next leader, of course, might have 
another name. This remark applies to ail theories accord¬ 
ing to which the name of one man^ woman, or leader 
becomes stereotyped as the name of a totem-kin, and as 
the origin of a totem^ Why was one of many names of 
individuals stereotyped as a kin.-nanne or a group-name, 
before male kinship was known ? 

But such stereotyping is possible in much more advanced 
conditions, with full recognition of paternity, as in Mac¬ 
donalds, Mackays, Macfearchars (Farquharsons). 

Religwn- 

Lord Avebury, some fifty years ago, expressed the 
belief that the lo'west races were without any belief which 
could be” called religion,^® and he adheres to that opinicm* 
Mr. Tylor, on the other hand, writes,—" Even irt the life of 
the rudest savage religious belief is associated with intense 
emotion, with awful reverence, with agonizing terror, with 
rapt ecstasy when sense and thought utterly transcend the 
common level of dally life,^^^* 

I never went so far as Mr Tylor in this direction, I think, 
Thus Lord Avebury's opinion is not that of noire m&tire 
& tous^ nor of Dr. Roskoff in Das RsHgi&nywesm derRiihesUn 
NatuTvolkty\ nor is it my ow'n opinion. Indeed, as Lord 
Avebury quotes me^ I have said that Dr. Roskoff con- 
p. 138, 
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futed" Lord Avebury. I am happy to withdraw the saying, 
for by " religion " Dr. Roskoff means one thing, and Lord 
Avebury means another thing. Lord Avebury does not 
recognise as “religious” beliefs and usages which are 
religious in the opinion of his critics. All that we can do 
is to produce, in the most savage regions, beliefs and usages 
which most men will confess to be essentially religious; 
and if Lord Avebuiy still maintains that they arc not, the 
question is left to the verdict of anthropologists,— 

' orbis terrarum. 

■ Here we are obliged, then, to define “ religion,” and in 
their definitions few people agree. Some may say that the 
minimum of religion is belief in non-personal power, Mana. 

" Then a dispute arises as to whether Mana is or is not per- 
"...sonal Perhaps I might describe an early minimum of 
religion as “ the belief in and a measure of obedience to a 
potent being or beings, not ourselves.” But, if I take that 
line. Lord Avebury meets me with “ I have never denied 
that the fear of ghosts, fairies, demons, genii, and Nature- 
spirits, of the Ariels, Nixies, Brownies, etc., is found every¬ 
where among existing savages.” (I wish I could find a 
savage Brownie!) “ They are beings differing from living 
men, but arc not gods, nor are they worshipped.” “ Yet 
we have endless examples of prayers to and propitiation of 
Nature-spirits and ghosts. To Lord Avebury nothing is 
religious except a god, and a worshipped god. Where do 
the Saints come in } Therefore we have to ask, what is the 
definition of a “god,” what is the definition' of “worship,” 
and can no being who is not worshipped be styled a “god” ? 

For my part, though I spoke of “ high gods of low races” 
in The Making oj Religion I am now very shy of the 

use of the word “god ” in this connection,—as it seems to 
be unacceptable,—and I often prefer, following Mr. Howitt, 
to say, not “god " but “All Father.” Nevertheless I firmly 
believe that the belief in the All Father is the germ of the 
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belief in a God who receives worship^ and more than the 
germ. In this^ as in almost everything esccept two points, 
I follow Mr^ Tylor,—“ The figure of the supreme deity, be 
he Heaven-godj Sun-god, Great Spirit, beginning already 
in savage thought to take the form and function of a divine 
ruler of the world, represents a conception ivhkh it becomes 
the age-long work of systematic theology to develope and 
define."^^ 

On the other hand Mr. Howitt writes,—it may be said 
that their beliefs/^ {the beliefs of “these aborigines") ^^are 
sudh that, under favourable conditions^ they might have 
developed into an actual religion, based on the worship 
of Mungan-ngaua ot Baiame,”^"^ Mr. Howitt manifestly 
thought that religion cannot exist without worship and 
that his tribes exhibit no -worship. 

Every man has his own definition, and I regard the belief 
in an All Father a^ rdigious in many cases. Thus 1 think 
that belief in, and obedience to the desires of, a creative 
being, dwelling above the heavens, is r&HgimiSr 

Mr. Spencer discovers and describes/^ among the Kaitish 
of Central Australia^—a people who, as far as he tells us, 
are uncontaminated by missionary teaching,—a being, 
Atnatu, who "made himself/* dwelling in other skies than 
onrs^the Father of the Kaitish, who descend from rebellious 
sons of Atnatu. He sent them down to earth; he provided 
them with ail that they have; he expects from them 
obedience to his injunctions in the affairs of the mysteries 
This belief is religious, in my opinion. 

Lord Avebuiy says (p. 153) that “in the absence, hoTv- 
ever, of prayers or thanksgiving, offerings or ceremonies, 
we may well doubt whether such a belief" (as I attribute 
tg many Australian tribes) “really exists as a living 
faith." Yet he knows from Mr. Spencer*s and Mn 

PrivtUivi wol. Si,, p. J55. 
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Howitt’s evidence that ceremonies are done in obedience 
to the supposed commands of Atnatu, Baiame, Mungan- 
ngaua, Daramulun, and so on; while Baiame, we shall 
see, was “ worshipped with songs” before any missionaries 
arrived among the worshippers. Why is this not " a living 
faith”? 

If singing of hymns be a form of worship, Mrs. Langloh 
Parker publishes the hymn to Baiame." Like the Latin 
hymns of the Church in a rural congregation, the Baiame 
hymn is so old that it is now unintelligible to the singers. 
"No one now knew the meaning of the whole, not even 
the oldest luirreettuns” The same author mentions "the 
prayer of the oldest wirreenun to Byamee, asking him to 
let the blacks live long, for they have been faithful to 
his charge as shown by the observance of the Booradt 
ceremony ” from which women and children are excluded. 

The tribe believed in, and had a sense of awe for, and of 
dependence on, an All Father, Baiame, to whose decrees 
they conformed, to whom, on two occasions only, they 
prayed, and who received the souls of some of them, at 
least, unto his own place. Lord Avebury must be almost 
alone in his theory, if he denies that here we have religion. 
That Baiame is not a spirit, but a being sut generis, and that 
absurd myths are told of him, as of Zeus, does not destroy 
the religious nature of the belief in him, any more than the 
religious nature of the belief in Zeus is destroyed. 

Mr. Howitt says "There is not any worship of Dara¬ 
mulun; but the dances round the figure of clay and the 
invocating of his name by the medicine'men certainly 
might have led up to it.”" Now, if the Athenian maidens 
danced round an image of Artemis Brauronia, and 
invocated her name, I should call that "worship.” Lord 
Avebury no doubt would not 

Mr. Howitt shows religious obedience to "that great 
Biamban ” (Master) " whom you know about,” among the 

“ The Emhlayi Tribt, pp. 79, 80. »• Op. tit., pp. 507, 508. 
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Yuin. The name of the being is not taken in vaiir^ 
Mr. Howitt spoke to Yuin friends of "that great one" 
{pointing upwards), "who ordered your fathers to hold the 
Kuringah and to make your boys into men.’^ "The men 
looked at it,” (at the madthi displayed to them by Mr, 
Howitt), "with every appearance of awe.”^^ If sacred awe 
of and obedience to "that great one above" be not religious, 
what is ? Does Lord Avebury seriously deny that here we 
have religion ? 

Perhaps he does not quite deny it, for he now shifts his 
ground (p. idi). He takes up^ if I follow his meaning, the 
old theory that anything which critics cannot easily deny 
to be rdighn^ (such as the awe which the Yuin pay, and 
the obedience which they yield to “ that great one" whose 
Name they scruple to utter), is borrowed from Christian 
tnissionaries, in Australia. 

This theory 1 have disproved several times by atguments 
of which Lord Avebury takes no notice. For example, 
Lord Avebury quotes (p. 162:), as to Eaiame and the sup¬ 
posed attributes borrowed by him from missionaries, Mr. 
Tylor’s criticisms*®^ Now I proved, on Mr. Tyloris own 
evidence that Baiame was "w^orshipped with songs,(and 
worship is the essential thing with Lord Avebury), “when 
the missionaries first came to Wellington” {pin, 1831).®^ 
In “The Theory of Loan Gods" in Magic and Religton, 1 
examined Mr. Tylor's arguments and evidence in full detail. 
Lord Avebury has overlooked my facts and argumenta. 
Mr* Tylor, (whom Lord Avebuiy cites from Mr. Hartland), 
wrote "the evidence points rather, in my opinion, to Baiame 
being the missionary translation of the word Creator, used 
in Scripture lesson-books for God.”^ But as, by Mr* Tyloris 
own evidence, that of Mr* Hale (csVf. 1840-7042) quoting Mr* 
Threlkeld, a very early missionary, Baiame was in full force 

^Op. HV.,pp. sr7, 51S. 
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m 1S31, while his name appeaj-s m no Scripture lesstm-book 
known to be earlier than the Rev* Mr, Ridley’s GnrriKami-’ 
iaroi, i356j—( my copy I gave to Mr, Tylor)^ —the ingenious 
conjecture of the great anthropologist is erroneous. Lord 
Avebuiy writes (p- 163),—"Mr. Lang may challenge 
{Mr. Tylor's) opinion as that of an anthropologist, however 
distinguished, whose theories a large part of his book is 
occupied with controverting." I don’t ^‘challenge 1 prove 
niy case. If Hale's mention of Baiame " in the year 1840 " 
be “the earliest" his mention avem that Baiame was being 
worshipped when the missionaries arrived at Wellington. 
Consequently Baiamc is not a word coined by a missionary 
in 1856, 

As to my challenging Mr. Tylor's theories, my own are 
due to his great book, though mine are^ in one or two 
points, modifications of those of our leader. The chief 
modification is this:—Like Mr. Howitt, and before Mr. 
Howitt, I saw and said that the superior being of most 
savage religions is not envisaged hy his people as a 
"spirit/’but simpiy as an anthropomorphic w€sm. Thus 
his origin is not‘^animistic,” Here I part company with 
Mr. Tylor, Secondly, I entirely agree with Mr. Tylor when 
he asks Among low tribes who have been in contact 
with Christianity or Mohammedanism, how are we to tell 
to what extent, under this foreign influence, dim uncouth 
notions of divine supremacy may have been developed 
into more cultured forms Or wholly foreign ideas have been 
planted 

But I reply to the question,, we must study each cast 
criticailyby itself, remembering, in Mr*.Tylor's words, “how 
closely allied ate many ideas in the rude native theologies 
of savages to ideas holding an immemorial place in the 
religions of their civilised Invaders.’'™ I maintain that, 
when such ideas of savages are reported by laymen before 
the arrival of missionaries, and when absence of European 

Ai'wfj'jflfstt vot. iL, pi 3 j3. 
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influence is proved by Mn Howitt^ for example^ while the 
presence of missionaries is demonstrated to produce 
absolutely no effect on the native beliefSj then the 
hypothesis of borrowing cannot be logically held. I do 
not doubt that here Mr. Tylor would agree with a $eJf- 
obvious conclusion. 

Lord Avebury writes,—(Mr. Lang's) " contention is that 
they'’ (the Australians), "or at least some tribes, believe 
in the existence of a deity named " Baiame," who is omni¬ 
scient, omnipotentH immortal, beneficent, and to whom the 
blessed name of “All-father” can fitly be attributed" 
As to "the blessed name of All Father” I adopt it from 
Mr. Howitt.®^ I prefer the word “ All Father” to deity" 
■or "god ” in these cases, for reasons already given; though 
I use both “deity” and “god” in works written before 1 
saw the advantages of Mr. Howitt's terra. 

Next, as to my ascription of "orrmiscience,” “omni¬ 
potence,” and " immortality ” to the superior beings of 
Australian tribes, and also the ascription of “ creadveness," 
I explain^ that 1 use the word "creative” where our 
evidence asserts that the All Father “made all things.” 
Sometimes he only made the earth and sky and other 
trifles of that sort; some other things “ came otherwise," 
In these cases I prefer to call the All Father “ a maker of 
things, or of some things." Where I have said “omnipre¬ 
sent” and "omnipotent,” I have pointed out that "this 
i$ only a modern rnetaphysical rendering of the actual 
words attributed ” (by Mr. Howitt) “ to the savage: ^ He 
can go everywhere and do everything’/'^ I said ^^wiih 
ihess explanatiom 1 trust that my rhetorical use of such 
phrases as ' eternal,'‘creative/ ‘ omniscient/‘omnipotfint,' 
^omnipresent/ and * moral' may not be found to mislead, 
or covertly to import modern or Christian ideas irato my 

“Avebury, p. l6l. tii., pp. 468-538. 
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account of the religious conceptions of ravages.’* This 
I said in 1900; in 191T Lord Avebury seems to be unaware 
of my explanation of my terms. 

He next advances to the theory of attributes of Austra¬ 
lian superior beings as borrowed from missionaries. But 
there is ample evidenceii though Mr. Howitt^s is enough^ 
to such unhorrow€d shorighti^l beliefs as that entertained 
by the Kumah who, when Mr, Howitt met them^ had 
never seen a missionary. Later he met a converted 
Kurnai^ but the man was not invited to, and knew nothing 
-of the intention of the heathen Kurnai to hold, a Jcradl^ 
■ or initiation-ceremony, Mr. Howitt oifers ^‘the reasons 
which appear to me to prove conclusively the aboriginal 
origin of the belief in the All-father as I have given it." 
The elements in the belief which I deem reiigiGm did not 
filter down to the isolated Kumai from blacks in contact 
with Christian influences, and the Kurnai " did not attend 
the ceremonies of any other tribe."*^ Lord Avebury 
never alludts lo these facts of Mr. Howitt 

Moreover, says Mr. Howitt, m four tribes,. Narrang-ga* 
Parnkalla^ Dieri> and Ananta, "missionaries have long 
preached in the native tongue.^* The Narrang-ga and 
Parnkatla, and Dieri^ are either extinct, or modernised- 
But the Arunta, a tribe whose southern section has energetic 
missionaries such as Mr. Strehlow, have no trace of an All 
Father in Mr. Spencer's I'egion, and further south have 
only the shadow of the name of an All Father, known 
to the women. 

Thus Mr. Howitt^ argues that missjonaries have not 
lent to the natives of the South East the higher elements 
of their belief, while, where the Arunta are in contact 
with active missionaries preaching in the Arunta language,, 
there is either no All Father, or a shadow of an All 
Father, held in no reverence. 

Mr. Howitt’s facts and logic are alike invincible. But 
rtV., ppi. S04-5. pp. 504-6. 
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when Lord Avebury^ confronted with the higher and, (as I 
tiiinlc)^ rgli£iims aspects of Australian belief, tries to escape 
by way of the old theory of borrowing from Christian - 
sources, he overlooks Mr. Howitt’s evidence^ which is' 
quite destructive of that theory in Mr, Ho Witt's region, 
and among the Arunta of Central Austraila. 

Lord Avebury quotes Mr. Tylor, who, in Primitive 
Cul^rg,^ declared that the theory of the borrowing of 
belief in "The Great Spirit” from missionaries “will not 
bear ejtaniinatioriH” 

I am not disposed to go so far; I do not doubt that 
there are places in which European has contaminated 
savage belief- AgaiUj It is an old error,—as Mr. Howltt 
followed me in saying,—to think that the Australian All 
Father is conceived of as a “spirit” But, in iSqa, Mr, 
Tylor®* argued, contrary to his previous opinion^ that 
certain North American acid other tribes borroived “The 
Great Manitou,” ^^The Great Spirit,” from the Jesuits, and 
so on in certain other cases- Thus argued Mr. Tylor in 
1893, but, in an edition of his PThnifive Culture of tlie 
previous year {1891), he published, as in previous editions, 
the evidence for American All Fathers, (if I may not say 
gods), discovered and reported on before the arrival of any 
misdonarhs^ and of such beings found in Htu by the 
Jesuits on their arrival in America There is Herjot’s 
chief and creative being in igSd; there is Strachey's 
Alione in According to Winslow (1622) the belief 

in an All Father, Kiehtan, maker of all other gods, and 
of man, was in New England an article of faith from 
unknown antiquity; Kiehtan was worshipped with feasts 
and songs and prayers. In 1633, P^re Le Jeune, S J., being 
asked by an Indian, “ What is God ?" answered He made 
all things, heaven and earth-" They then began to cry out 
to each other, “ Atahocan [ Atahocan 1 it is Atahocan/ 

V(?L 5i., pp, 33^-40 (1873); Avebury, pf>- 
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As Mr. Tylor published this evidence in 189 ^ 

I admits understand how, in 1892, he came to assert^ in 
such measure as he did, the Theory of Borrowing;- Borrow¬ 
ing may, and I doubt not doeSj occur in places, but we 
cannot invoke borrowing when the beliefs are found* (Mr, 
Tylor gives the evidence), prior to the arrival of mission- 
‘ aries ; or are discovered in active existence by missionaries 
when they arrive. To these facts, which would be accepted 
in any Court of Justice, Mr. Tylor, as far as I am aware, 
has never replied, nor are they noticed by Lord Avebury- 

Moreover, missionary beliefs, among the Arunta, Kaitish, 
and 90 on, do not crystallize round Atnatu of the Kaitish, 
Of round the neglected All Father of the Southern Arunta, 
who arc missionary-ridden. Here we have Lord Avebury’s 
supposed cause of high elements in beliefs,—the mission¬ 
aries,—without the alleged effect: as among the Kurnai we 
have the alleged effect without Lord Avebury's supposed 
cause*—the missionaries. 

Thus it is certain* if we accept Mr, Howitt’s authority, 
that the higher elements of Australian belief were not 
borrowed from missionaries* and* (see Mr. Hale)* that 
Baiame* whatever his mythical eccentricities* was wor¬ 
shipped hy tribes near Wellington before the date of first 
arrival of the missionaries. 

If more facts and arguments are needed, (r) the women 
and children of Australian tribes were not allowed to kno^v 
about the existence and attributes of the All Father, 
whatever his local name. Now, if the higher attributes 
were drawn from missionary teaching, the women and 
children would know as much about them as the Initiates, 
But they did not know. (2) If the higher attributes of the 
All Father were borrowed from pious Christians continually 
engaged in acts of public worship* the adults of the tribes 
ought to have borrowed the worship with the doctrines. 
But, according to Lord Avebury* the Australian All Father 
receives no worship. I am ashamed to say how often I 
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have published the$e and other argijments in refutation 
of the Theory of Borrowing* in the cases indicated. 
Perhaps my most complete statements are in “ The Theoiy 
of Loan Gods»” and the Appendix in Magic and Rdlgim, 

As to the death of Daramulnn* in a Wiraijuri myth, as 
an argument against his immortality,®® Lord Avebury 
seems to be unaware that, among the Wiraijuri* Daramulun 
is not the Ail Father* but a subordinate of his ;—destroyed 
by him* in one myth ; going strong in others.'*® The three 
diverse positionii of Daramulun are these:—^ 

1. Coast Murring. Daramulun is supreme 

2 . Wiraijuri. Daramulun is a subordinate of Baiame* and* 
in one myth, Baiamc punished him by extinction.®^ 

3. Kamilaroi. Daramulun is to Baiame what Apollo was 
to Zeus, a kind of “mediator.” There seems to have been 
an overlap of tribal beliefs. 

As to absence of worship, where the belief is unaccom¬ 
panied by worship, I explain it ^ by reasons which Lord 
Avebury q^uotes.^ Mr, Tylor gives the same reasons as 
myself in a quotation from Bow'ditch on the Yoruba.*^ '‘No 
Sacrifices are made to God ” (Olorung, the Lord of Heaven) 
because he needs nothing, but the Orisas" (minor beings) 
“being much like men, are pleased with offerings of sheep* 
pigeons* and other things.” Mr* Tylor writes of “an 
unshaped divine entity d . * too benevolent or too exalted to 
need human worship . . . this is a mystic form of formless¬ 
ness in which savage and barbaric tribes have not seldom 
pictured the Supreme.”^ 

Meanwhile, where such belief in what Mr. Tylor terms 
“the Supreme” exists, we constantly find that ancestral 

“ ATiehury* p. iCt. 
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spirits and other minor beings receive both sacHlice and 
prayer* My book is full of evidence to this effect, and so is 
Primltivi Culture. " M r. Land’s theory setin s most i ni prob¬ 
able/' says Lord Avebury, ^'and can only be supported by 
the strongest evidence for the facts ” (p. idb). The evidence 
is good enough for Mr. Tylor^ and^ if it is not good enough 
for Lord Avebury, he must criticise the testimony in each 
case. He says that there is contradiction and irtcongister^cy 
in the statement that men ■' believe in a supernatural being 
butmakenoatttmpttosecurchisprotectionaridassistance.'' 
This is exactly the attitude of a Samoyede quoted by Mr. 

■ -Abercromby,^'' I cannot approach Nurn, he is too far away; 
ifl could reach him I should not beseech (a spirit to 
whom he is praying), but should go myself, but I cannot/' 
One main object of my Making of Rdigkn was to' show 
how very common in savage religion is this attitude,—how 
often we meet the highest,—may I say god '' ?—who i$ not 
addressed in prayer. The Emportance of a religious concep¬ 
tion so strange to the European mind is very gr&at, and, as 
far as I am aware, (except by Mr* Tylor in Primitive 
Culturt\ the point had been universal ly neglected. But 
new examples of this creed keep pouring it] from every 
quarter, and it is becoming impossible to ignore the 
evidence. 

I am glad to take this opportunity of sheltering myself 
behind the tower-like shield of the Telemonian Aias, the 
author of Primitive Cultnn. My sole difference from him 
is inability to see that ^'the Supreme'^ of many savage 
reJigions is animistic/’ fs spiritual \ and in my opinion, 
{which 1 think he would not contest}, the Theory of Borrow¬ 
ing in many cases Is ineffectual,—in others there has 
certainly been borrowing* 

Manifestly this controversy is caused, to a great extent, by 
the variety of definitions of words like '“god," “worship" 
^'religion,” "creator," and so on. Thus Lord Avebury 

^ Tht /y-ff- att^. Pt'bio-hiiUric FUtTts, VoT. i., p. ] 53, 
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quotes Mn Eyre^ into Cmtral AustmUa, voL il, 

pp. 35S-3SS, to the effect thatthe natives of New Holland^ 
fls far as yet can be ascertained^ have no religious belief or 
ceremonies- A Deity^ or great First Cause^ can hardly be 
said to be acknowledged . . . by this people^ who ascribe the 
creation to very inefficient causes, They state that some 
things called themseives into existence and had the 
property of creating others," I do not wonder that these 
metaphysicians were guilty of a bull 1 A thing must be in 
existence before it can " call itself into existence." Theirs 
is a way of trying to understand "The Great First Cause, 
itself least understood,” I don't suppose that Mr. Eyre 
understood the problem any better than the blacks did.** 

Now I also quoted from the same pages of Mr, Eyre's 
book his discovery^ among these very blacks^ of Noorele 
"ail powerful and of a benevolent character/' who dwells 
with three unborn sons '^up among the clouds.” Noorele 
is credited with "the origin of creation"; ^'he made the 
«arth, trees, water, etc.” Yet^ goes on Mr. Eyre, " a great 
First Cause can hardly be said to be acknowledged/' I 
added " such are the consistent statements of Mr. Eyre.'^ 
Lord Avebury omits the passages in Mr, Eyre^s book which 
I cite. Mr. Eyre^ of course^ first reported. In his own terms^ 
what the blacks told him in theirs,—-that Noorele is "all 
powerful" (omnipotent) and " of a benevolent character," 

" made earthy trees, water^ etc,/' and then Mr, Eyre, re¬ 
flecting on these views, added Deity, or great First 
Cause, can h&rdip be said to be acknowledged^"—obviously 
because he found no worship of the "benevolent all power¬ 
ful maker of earth and sky," Lord Avebury prefers Mr* 
Eyre's reasonings (logical as they are), I prefer to look at 
Mr. Eyre's statements, and to exhibit the nature of his 
reasoning. I give both positive statements and reasonings. 

We often meet examples of Mr, Eyre’s kind of reasoning 
in works written before attempts were made to study savage 
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religion scientifically. Thus Lord Avebury {p. 307) quotes 
Thevet (1558), who says of a Canadian tribe “ as to tjieir 
religion, they have no worship or prayer to God. ... For 
the rest^ they fully believe there is a Creator . . . who holds, 
all in hia power/' Lord Avebury calls these “inconsistent,, 
and contradictor smementsj belief in a Great Spirit^ 
but not in a God ; belief in a supernatural being, but no 
attempt to secure his protection and assistance " (p. 207),. 
Now Thevet as quoted^ says nothing of a "Great Spirit''; 
he avoids “that misleading error'' as Mr. Howitt terms it 
My Making of RiOgion made an effort to dear that error 
out of our Studies, except, of course, in any instances where 
an uncontamijiated people describes its superior being as a 
"spirit" The term "Great Spirit” is almost always art 
European blunder. 

To conditde, it is a curious fact that Lord! Avebury, for 
.all that I can see, might easily agree with Mr, Tylor and 
myself, on the points where we hold the same opinions,. 
Lord Avebury writes (p. 154),-““ If he," (the savage) “ is 
asked, or if he asks himself^ who made the world, it is a. 
simple explanation, however unsupported by evidence, that 
his ancestor or some other imysterious being did so ; andf 
then we are told that he believes in an all-powerful 
Creator! ” WeU, a mysterious being who made the world fr 
a Creator^ of no limited power. To make the world is "a. 
large order.” 

But let us take the case as Lord Avebury puts it,—it is. 
my own case; as far as I can make a conjecture. I wrote 
{Making of Religion^ p, x, 1900),—"A$ soon as man had 
the idea of ^making' things^ he might conjecture as to a. 
Maker of things which he himself had not mad:e> and could 
not make. He would regard this unknown Maker as 'a. 
magnified non-natural man' ... This conception of a 
magnified non-natural man, who is a Maker^being given; hii 
Power would be recognised, and fancy would clothe one 
who had made such useful things with certain other moral 
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attributes, as of Fatherbood^ goodness, and regard for the 
ethics of his children \ these ethics having been developed 
naturally in the evolution of social lift In all this there is 
nothing , , as far as I can see, beyond the limited mental 
powers of any beings that deserve to be called human.*' This 
is only a guesSv but, at all events, any savage who once con¬ 
ceived of a maker of the worldwould find his conception about 
a being ao powerful expanding in the sense in which the All 
Father is undeniably envisaged by many tribes ; and again^ 
the conception would fade with the rise of a vast theory of 
animism, and of evolution, as among the Northern Arunta. 

The earlier part of my book The Making- of was 

devoted to a study of certain world-wide beliefs, found in 
all ages and degrees of culture, compared with certain con- 
temporary evidence as to abnormal and supernormal experi- 
ences. Why anthropologists,—except Hastian in his Usber 
gsycJtisch^ B^ba^tnngsn hti Nahij'viflker/i (i9O0),“should 
bury thoir heads in the sand and be blind themselves to the 
existence of so large a field of research and compariacm, I 
have never been able to understand. Lord Avebuiy 
writes,^—“ if I were to despair it would be to see some of 
our ablest intellects still clinging to the most childish 
superstitions of the darkest ages and the lowest savages.'*' 
WeD, very low savages appear to have some practical 
knowledge of hypnotism and of crystal-gazing. But these 
tilings are facts. There is such a thing as hypnotic influ¬ 
ence 1 hallucinations can be induced, in a percentage oL 
educated, civilised persons, by crystal-gazing. Why sliould 
Lord Avebury be inclined to despair because we investigate 
human faculties? As M. van Gennep says, “it is unscien¬ 
tific to deny that certain persons can find water-springs by 
aid of the divining rod (bagitfUe) merely because we 
cannot explain the phenomenon.” It is much too late to 
disniiiss facts by giving them a bad name as superstitions.^'^ 

A. Lajjc, 

“ Jifmirj ef Ligtaiitii vol, iii.> p. 4j. 


SOME MATRIMONIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
WESTERN BORDER OF INDIA, 


BT IK won A. J. {j’BnJttn. DErU-TY COMMJSSIOUflEll. PUMJAD 

■COMMISSIOHr 

{Rmdat April igth, 19n,) 

The purpose of this paper is to describe briefly a social 
systenii quite dissimilar to our oiwrij and then to show some 
■ of the difficulties and problems that arise out of it. We 
consider our customs^ whidi are the result of the evolution 
of centuries, as nearly perfect as possible. But a Punjabi 
man would denounce them as imperfect, and even a Punjabi 
woman, who, as we shall see„ is in a state of subjection, 
would strong:ly object to any system which was likely to 
leave her unmarried for any length of time after she was 
grown up. 

Perhaps the best way of gaining an idea of Punjabi 
conditions is to call up what one has read of Old Testament 
life, and of the people and times for which Moses and 
Plammurabi legislated. But it is also necessary to lay stress 
on one preliminary point I do not speak of India; I have 
no right to speak of the Punjab Province of India ; I am 
not ready to describe all the races and clans of the Western 
Punjab ; I merely venture to set before you a few facts and 
dednotious concerning certain tribes, all Muhammedans by 
religion, who live in the Western Punjab and on the borders 
of the Indian Empire. It seems most important to me that 
no one from India should give the impression that he has 
any right to speak of India as a whole. Only globe-trotters 
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on sEx-week tours can do that. Foi* instanc*^ one such 
tourist, lecturing on India not long ago, said, among other 
things^ that the English mind dealt with the earth that was 
as a rule earthy; the Indian mind was precisely the opposite, 
for it was an intellectual and philosophical mind^ and dealt 
with things of the spirit. Well, this may be the opinion of 
one who, not knowing the languages of the different Indias, 
had conversed for six weeks with a few educated Indians, 
mainly Hindus, generally Brahmins, and mostly Bengalis, 
but I cannot accept it. To me there are spiritually-minded 
persons In both England and India, and earthy persons in 
both England and India, and my paper concerns the earth 
and pure prose, not poetry or hction. 

There are many nations in India^ and there are also many 
matrimonial systems in India^ There are systems which 
give a lady five husbands^ if the joint family estate does not 
allow for more than one batch of children. There are 
systems which give her a fiftieth part of a husband, and she 
may consider herself lucky to be born under such a system 
and not under one which^ starting from exactly the same 
social structure, ends in the destruction of many female 
children at birth. But 1 confine myself to the Muhammedan 
Fathans, Balochis, and Jats of the Western border, and^ 
perhaps, to prevent the disclaimer already made from going 
too far, I may say that at least a population as large as 
that of greater London lives, more or less, under the 
conditions to which I will refer. 

Firstly, there is a marked deficiency of tire fairer sex. 
The di^trict^ in which they live are arid, and the domestic 
burdens that fall upon the women of all ages are very severe. 
I have been in places where the vL^omen have to go five miles 
each way daily to fetch the water for the day^sconslimotion. 
Apart from this, the work which their lords consent to do is 
strictly defined^ and those especially who are graziers live 
placid lives, playing panpipes among the flocks, and not 
doing much to relieve their womenfolk of toil. It follows 
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from this deficiency tliat women are of great value for what 
19, after all, the main object of mankind’s existence, the 
important sphere of marriage. Now, the Balochla, Pathans, 
and Jats do not live in the age of civilisation such as we 
have here, but as strong men armed on the Border^ andt till 
recently, in the Punjab. Men as potential warriors have 
obtained a predominance, unnatural to our mind, over the 
other sex. It is sad that the strength that can be put 
forward to arrest suffragettes can elsewhere be used to 
dominate over women to the extent of giving absolute power 
of control over them to their menfolk. It follows that young 
ladies are never allowed to have a say in their own disposal* 
■/They are valued, and no stranger can take an article of 
value from a person in possession without providing some 
form of recompense. When, again, he has succeeded in 
obtaining possession, he h entitled to compensation for any 
transfer to another, and when he dies his heirs continue to 
retain possession. In other w^ords, an unmarried giri is 
disposed of by her father, brother^ unde, cousin, or nearest 
male relatjve,“a married woman by her husband on divorce, 
and a widow by her husband’s brother or nearest relation ; 
and, since the number of w'omen js Jes^ than that of men, 
the value of the former becomes appreciated, and, like all 
values of importance, can, be translated into other terms, 
that is to say, no girl will be handed over by her father 
except for cash, an exchange, or, as in the case of a property¬ 
less person iike Jacob, for services rendered. 

It is true that, just as In the case of idolatry, the more 
refined will talk of symbolical representation* the crude act 
of a father who takes cash from his son-in-law before giving 
his daughter in marriage being spoken of as a recompense 
for the toil and burden of her upbringing* This system 
also leads to a large number pf cousin marriages and inter¬ 
breeding to an extent which, if some English savants ate 
to be believed, ought to have exterminated the tribes. As 
matriinony is an expensive thing, and families should stick 
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together^ young men are given the first fight to claim their 
girl cousins free or at an economical rate. 

So much as regards the maider^Sn As to a married 
woman, there is a nearer parallel to England. If she elopes, 
the partner in her elopement has frequently to pay damages 
in the divorce court to the aggrieved husband. The 
difference on the western Border is that the husband will take 
damages in advance and give a divorce by consent As to 
widows^ the position is the absolute inversion of the levitate 
custom. In that the widow had a right to claim the nearest 
male relative of her husband. With these people it is the 
nearest male relative who has the right to claim the widow^ 
whom he can either marry or dispose of* To sum up, 
the situation among the rude people to whom I refer is that 
no one allows a female relative over whom by tribal law he 
has authority to pass from his authority, except for some 
form of value received. Butj as in England various problems 
arise in connection with the social system, so they arise out 
of the system to which I refer. The facts already stated 
may seem simple, but events occur to make them complex. 
There have been problems in the relations of men and 
women in all societies from the time that Deuteronomy was ^ 
written, and before, and my purpose is to present to you 
examples of some of these problems^ 

I may, perhaps., explain that the settlement of matri¬ 
monial disputes occupies a large share of the time of officials 
in the Punjab, and that unsettled matters of this kind 
bring in their train murders, assaults, arsons, rick-bunutig, 
eta, and the heat engendered by one crime may 
continue for generations. It is not, therefore, astonishing 
that the matter has been of interest to me ever since the 
days when, as a very young Assistant Commissioner, I 
nearly sentenced an unlucky wight to inn prison merit for 
abduction of a married lady. This is not a criminal offence 
here, but in a country where men are more violent in their 
manners, the silver ointment of the divorce court is not 
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always cdnsidtred. sufficient to salve a woandj and the hero 
of a romance can be cast into prison for two years. It may 
seem hard, but it saves mtirders. It was one of these cases 
that I was trying, and, as I have said, it nearly ended in a 
mfscarriag'e of justice. The accused declared that he had 
married the fair object of dispute with the consent of her 
uncle, and denied that she had been married before. The 
' complainant, however, brought a parish priest and several 
other witnesses, who maintained on oath that a previous 
• marriage to himself had been solemnized with pomp a year 
before in the presence of the whole village. In the absence 
of a system of marriage registration, the evidence appeared 
conclusive. Fortunately for myself and the accused, I 
„ discovered that I was bound to tour through this particular 
village very shortly, and, on a sound principle of never 
-deciding till the latest possible minute, I kept the 
case over dll I went there. Now, among Fathans of the 
Attock district aJI men are liars, but still men are not such 
great liars in their own village as they are in the precincts 
of a law court. The truth came out, therefore, and was 
found to be as foliowa:-—There had been no previous 
marriage, and the parish priest and the rest of them were 
all liars. The alleged husband and the witnesses were 
hireling knaves put forward by the second uncle of the 
yonijg lady concerned. On the death of her father her 
eldest uncle had married her mother, and brought Che little 
girl up to a marriageable age, and had obtained in recom¬ 
pense for his trouble in doing so ten pounds from her chosen 
spouse, the accused before me. The second uncle had 
turned up with a demand to share and share: alike. His 
argument, put crudely, was that he was a co-shater in the 
property left by his deceased brother, that the girl wa$ 
property valued at ten pounds^ and that he was there to 
receive five pounds. The other man replied that during all 
the years of the minority of the child he had had to keep 
her without assistance from his brother, and that therefore 
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it was for him to draw the profitsL "On the contrary/* came 
the answer, “you took possession of the widow, and Jookmg 
after the daughter was part of the pleasure of looking^ after 
the mother. Pay up, please.” The elder brother refused, 
and, as a Pathan is most tenacious of anything he considers 
ht$ right, the younger man, to get a bit of his own back, 
suborned all the witnesses, hired abridegrooTnj.and produced 
a parish priest. Witnesses, as you will have gathered, are 
not expensive. 

Thus it will be seen that people adhere with great 
tenacity to their supposed rights. Laban would have been 
furious had he been obliged to part with his daughters 
without receiving their equivalent in labour or cash* Moses, 
too, laid down a penalty of fifty shekels for an unauthorized 
elopement. Our law in India rightly refuses to acknowledge 
these transactions, and many are the subterfuges employed 
to get what men think should be their due. On the Border, 
however, where we have not full right of interferencej and 
mainly coniine ourselves to keeping deaths from violence 
at as low a figure as possible, there is more adjustment in 
accordance with tribal ideaa, and with tlte aid of the tribal 
leaders,'—^the elders that sit In the gate, of whom we read in 
the case of Eoaz and Rutli. But it must not be considered 
that, because a guardian requires compensation for the loss 
of a young lady in his charge, he does not retain his own 
ideas as to who is, and who is not, suitable for marriage 
with his ward. If he is lax on this subject, bis relatives, and 
the chiefs and elders of the tribe, will soon let him know of 
his shortcomings. Some of the hottest disputes I have 
heard of have been aver matters of this hind. Where 
strength and valour are of consideration as factors in the 
position of a tribe as a whole, intermarriage with menials is 
strongly deprecated, and a tribesman Is expected to form 
an alliance which will lead to a good continuation of the 
breed. To take a concrete case,—-a w^andering group of 
Sweepers, men of the lowest type, pitched their tents of rags 
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and mats withiP tbe location of a certain Border tribe, 
and encamped there for a considerable time. One of the 
Sweepers proceeded to sell his wife to a tribesitiaJi named 
Kalu for tis, 8d. Kalu kept her with him during: the 
period of iddat the period during' which re-rnarriage is 
illegal according to Muhammedan law), but, when the time 
for a formal marriage drew near^hethought he saw the chance 
of a deal, and accordingly eicchanged her as a relation of his 
own with a minor girl of another tribe. The father of the 
minotj, however, had calculated on his relatives’ objections, 
and his cousins intervened to stop the girl from going 
' out of the tribe, and prevented ratiiicatioii of the betrothals 
Kalu was full of indignation, and demanded compensation. 
The minor's father, acknowledging the justice of tlie claim, 
through a local headman offered to compromise for 
;£'i3 6 s. 8 d. This sum would have given our friend Kalu a 
dear profit of four pounds, but he was not to be fobbed off 
with less than the market price of girls of the other tribe, 
and he clamoured to the defaulter's chief for ;£'20, the 
prevailing rate. This was his undoing. The chief made 
certain enquiries, and on discovery of the base origin of the 
first woman insisted on her return to her own people* Kalu, 
thus deprived of both the women and his profit, returned to 
demand justice from his own chief, within whose territories 
the Sweepers were still living. He claimed that they should 
refund his money, and suffer punishment for deception. 
Here, too, he met with no sympathy, for the chief, looking 
to the small sum paid by Kalu, held that he could not have 
been deceived, and, further, like the chief of the other tribe, 
he would not allow members of his tribe to demean them¬ 
selves by consorting with menials. Thus, while the right 
of disposal by relatives was freely admitted, and compen¬ 
sation for breach of betrothal was also accepted, alienation 
from the tribe was hotly resisted, and intermarriage with 
menials interfered with by superior authority. The end of 
the matter was that Kalu lost /g 6s. 3 d., and had a lesson 
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in the social laws that govern the society in which he had 
been placed- 

Another subject that leads frequently to difficulties is that 
of exchanges^ If a man requires a lady^s hand in marriage, 
it may not be convenient for him to pay to the father a cash 
compensatioriH He may have, hoAvever, a sister, aunt, niece, 
or cousin under his control to exchange for the darling of 
his heart. Sometimes matters are arranged by a long series 
of exchanges. A gives to B, who gives to C, who gives to 
D, who gives fo A. Occasionally something goes wrong 
with the chain. A betrothed girl dies, and much povl^^-wow 
and argumentation arise before the matter is readjusted to 
the satisfaction of the parties. But it will be readily seen 
that ail young ladies are not of the same value. Apart 
from the mere trifling question of beauty, there is the 
question of age, for it is obvious that the damsel ready for 
matrimony is of more value than a little girl betrothed to be 
married to a little boy when the pair grow up. It therefore 
happens that exchanges are balanced with additional cash, 
or, if the position requires ft, with a second girL Now thia 
leads on to great niceties, and occasionally to trouble. 
Thus, a Biloch of my acquaintance, one Brahim, arranged 
■to exchange his daughter, of a marriageable age, for two 
girls yet to grow up, daughters of Nibahu. Formal 
betrothals were made and completisd, and the time was 
’Coming for Brahim^s daughter to be handed over when one 
of the little children of Nibahu died. At once old Brahim, 
whom I know in the flesh as a most truculent and obstinate 
old ruffian, demanded from Nibahu that he should substitute 
another girl for the deceased. The latter refused, saying 
that the betrothal of the twogirjg completed the transaction, 
and that it was practically Brahim*s girl who had died. 
Brahim, on. the other hand, held that his live daughter was 
worth two live exchanges, and he was going to get his two 
before he would give up his one. Nibahu and Brahim argued 
and wrangled over this for year% and Brahim^s poor daughter. 
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already at the mature age of sijcteen when the wrangle 
began^ saw herself reach the shelving age of twenty and was 
still not sent to her mate. She lived to betwenty-fivCj. and 
nothing happened. As her age drew near to thirty-p she 
began to think she had a right to move in the matter 
herself, and began a series of clandestine meetings with one 
Chakur* These things are not easy to conceal in an Eastern 
. village, and there came a day when, to escape with her lifefronrt 
the vengeance of her irate sire, she had to take refuge with 
the chief of the tribe. This was now a matter that required 
official interference, because the old ruffian would certainly 
have destroyed his erring daughter, had lie got hold of her, 
and would have felt himself quite justified in doing so. It 
is indeed something that we have got to the stage of the 
chief assisting in adjusting such quarrels without bloodshed. 
In their hearts many chiefs would like to let Brahimdealfaith- 
fu lly with hig da ughter. H owe ver, th e m atte r w as settled by a 
council of elders, who broke off theHrahim-Nibahu betrothals 
altogether, fined Chafcur a smart sum for his conduct, and 
ordered the old mao to marry off his daughter witfiin two 
months to any of the tribe except a man of Chakuds clan. 
It was especially laid down that she was not to marry 
Chakur, which is very contrary to our own ideas. The 
Biloch idea in this case ran that, however much compen¬ 
sation Chakur might pay, Brahim could not bear to see him 
married to the girl after he had wronged, not the girl as wo 
should think, but her father. I think I have mentioned 
that there are those who gloss over these transactions with 
finer words, and the council of elders merely mentioned that 
her marriage must be arranged^ Before giving their decision 
the impress of authority, it w^as necessary for me to hear 
all parties. Chakur protested strongly that he had made 
his private bargain with the old man to keep his inamorata 
in exchange for his sister now and the prospective chance 
of any two daughters his wife and he might have, but this, 
was denied and overruled. The old man, who I have already 
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said was a crude and horrid old man, instead of using; 
euphemistic words as to her matrimonial arrangements, 
replied to my query as to what was to happen to herj,— ' I 
shall sell her elsewhere.” I have said that he was a horrid 
old man, and disclaim any responsibility for his conduct. 
I could only hope that she would have a happier life once 
away from him, and, as he was a trans-border man, I had 
no authority to say rnore. The proceedings before me had 
saved her life, and that was much. 

Now it has been found advisable to leave the decision of 
the matrimonial disputes, in the districts where e^cist "the 
elders that sit in the gate,’' to such leading men* but their 
decisions* not based on legal forms, are apt to miscarry. 
For instance, it was decided that* in consequence of some 
wrong done* Suleiman should arrange to give Taggia a girl 
in marriage, or* if be could not do so, pay £ 2 ^ in default. 
Now it so happened that Tag^ia bad seen a nice young girl 
whom he wished to marry and whom he had ascertained 
from her father would not cost him more than the sum 
mentioned. He therefore set about to disapprove of and 
cast aspersions against all the girls produced by Suleiman* 
who, poor fellow* went as far as from here to Aberdeen to 
produce satisfactory brides. The matter came eventually 
within my ken, and* when I left, Taggia was still unmarried 
and had not, so far* committed any murder. The case* hnw’ 
ever* was unsettled* and it shows a problem that may arise. 

I will now turn, to the problem of appropriation by 
relations The Bible is so much read from the point of view 
of religion, doctrine, and morals that its importance as 
a study of comparative sociology is frequently not 
appreciated. The case of the daughters of Zelophehad* 
of the family of Gilead, of the tribe of Manasseh* is one of 
great interest.^ These girls went to Moses, and obtained 
from him a decision that daughters were to inherit in cases 
where a man died son less. Later on the elders of their 

^ Ntditb^n, cap. MKVLt,* V. 1- [ I ; cap. xiJtvi. 
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family took ahrm. at the possibility of property belonging 
to the tribe going elsewhere when these girls marriedj and 
it was decided that they w'ere to have freedom of choice and 
marry whom they thought best, but that they must marry 
within their own family. In the end there does not seem to 
have been very much choice, for we read that *' Mahlah, 
,Tiriah, and Hoglah^ and Milcah, and Noah, the daughters 
of Zelophehad, were married unto their father’s brother’s 
sons,.. * and their inheritance remained in the tribe of the 
, family of their father/' This i n stance is constantly paral lei ed 
in the districts to which I refer. Many tribesmen, as is 
natural with people who hold that women are themselves a 
form of property, refuse to admit that women can themselves 
hold property^ and others, while permitting a widow to 
retain her husband's share, or daughters to hold to their 
father’s inheritance like the daughters of Zelophehad, take 
it away from them promptly on marriage or re-marriage. 

These follow their owm customs, though nominally 
Muhammedans in other respects. But others have been 
prevailed upon to stick to the law of their own religion, and 
with them women have the rights of inheritance in varying 
proportion. Here again, as in the case of the family of 
Gilead, this leads to male relatives resenting the chance of 
the land going elsewhere, and curing the difficulty by 
marrying thoir near relations themselves. This practice, as 
I have already said, is also due to the fact tliat cousins have 
to pay a less sum, or nothing, to the guardians of the girls. 
But difficulties arise in th is apparen tly straigh tforwa rd 
matter. Young ladies left orphans frequently have many 
relations, and it is difficult for them, if of more or less the 
same status, to adjust the matter between them. In the 
case of horses or cows settlement may be arrived at by each 
owning a leg or two in proportion to tlieir rights, which 
means that each keeps the animal for a greater or less 
period, but the tribesmen to whom I refer at least have the 
virtue of objecting to polyandry. So troubles arise in this 
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matter also. To give a concrete case^—in one family whose 
matrimonial difficulties came to my notice^ there were four 
brothers. The eldest died, leaving two sons^ and the second 
djed^ leaving a widow and two daughters. The widow was 
married almost at once to the fourth brother, so they can be 
eliminated from our discussion^ We are thus left with one 
unckj Bahadur, two brothers Kabul and Umar, and two 
sisters, Sohagan and Sahib. In other worda, two marriage¬ 
able young ladies and three posaibie claim ants. You can 
see that here at once are the makings of trouble, and^ as a 
matter of fact, there was a great deal of trouble. The uncle^ 
being older and stronger than hia nephews, who were aged 
i 8 and l 6 , thought that he wrould settle matters his own 
way. He could not, of course, marry his niece Sohagan^ 
aged [5, but he could arid did exchange her for the daughter 
of one Shadf He tried to placate Kabul by betrothing him 
to Sahib, then aged ten only, aud left Umar out of count 
as a youngster. This was all right for the uncle, but the 
nephews objected strongly. They argued that two bo'y.s 
and two girls should form two pairs, and that, as children of 
the elder brother, they had a prior right over the younger 
brother. Both were quite grown lads^ as the East under¬ 
stands these things, and^ while Umar objected to getting no 
bride at all, Kabul disliked having to wait and watch a 
child grow old enough to change betrothal into marriage^ 
instead of being able to marry the fifteen-year-old Sohagan 
at once. They also had the further objection against their 
cousin going out of the family. In these tribes, and in 
many throughout India, Persia^ and Arabia, cousins marry 
cousins without much apparent effect on the breed. 
Abraham married his half-sister, Isaac his cousiDj and Jacob 
cousins doubly linked with himself, and yet the Israelites 
must have been a fine nation at one time. Then* again^ 
Sohagan was disappointed at having to marry a man old 
enough to be her father, instead of the young cousin she 
knew so welL The best way, think our unciviliEed friends^ 
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to settle disputes is the shortestj and after Bahadur^s own 
marriage had been solemnized with Shadi's daughter^ (as 
his second wife, by the bye),. Shadi was put out of the way 
by murder on the eve of his marriage with Sohagan. Both 
Kabul and Umar were tried hy a tribunal applicable to the 
Border areas before my predecessor. Kabul was acquitted 
by the council of elders, and Umar, aged sixteen^ w^as 
sentenced to a long term of transportation. Kabul cele¬ 
brated his release by taking Sohagan and doping with her 
across the river Indus. He had formally to renounce his 
alliance with Sahib. [Jews after the time of Jacob, and 
Muhammedans, alike have the prohibition against marrying 
. a second sister during the lifetime of a first] 

Now you can see that Bahadur made a muddle of his 
settlement of the question. He has a wife now^ and so has 
Kabul, but one man is dead, and Umar is ia jaii. Besides, 
—and here comes the point in accordance with tribal 
usages,—Shadi is dead, but his family is not, Shadi 
parted with a yemug lady of his family, and made her 
a portion: of the family of Bahadur^ but no young 
lady of Bahaduris family has joined that of Shadi. The 
mere death of Shadi does not abate the claim, of his 
relations. If Shadi himself is dead^ he has other relatives 
to receive a recompense in marriage. Bahadur tried to 
shift the onus on to Kabul, who had taken Sohagan, but 
ShadPs family said that was no concern of theirs. It was 
he who Jiad married their girb and it was he who must 
effect the set demerit Baliadur thought the position was 
very hard on hEm^ He had one wife, and would not have 
gone to the expense of a second one, had he not got her on 
a simple exchange. Besides, he might have taken the 
widow instead of his giving her to his fourth brother, if he 
had known of this pow-wow,^ There was all the makings 
of a fresh set of murders^ and so intervention by authority 
was necessitated. The tounoU of elders convened by me as 
arbitrators settled matters by arranging the marriage of 
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Sahib to one of the small male t'elatives of SliadL It was 
not a perfect solution, because Umar will come out of jail 
some day, and, unless placated^ will not be deterred by his 
imprisonmont from further violence, if he thinks he has 
been wronged. However, fourteen years is a long time^ 
and it is something to have kept down murders for the 
present. 

I must make quite dear again before I go further, that 
even cm the Border we do not do more than assist in 
arriving at a settlement by consent, and that in the Punjab 
proper we do not uphold these assumed rights of man in 
any way. A vciy large portion of the litigation and crime 
in the Punjab is due to this refusal of ours to uphold the 
customs of the people in this respect. If a daughter elopes 
to the equivalent of Gretna Green, we refuse to follow 
Moses' example aud pass a decree for fifty shekels in 
favour of the father against the husband. Similarly, we do 
not uphold the right of a man to marry his bi'other^s 
widow whether $]ie wishes it or not. Moreover, the 
customs of these tribes who are nommaHy Muhammedans 
frequently clash with the Muhammedan law. Custom 
■ordains with some tribes that a widow should simply pass 
on into her husband'’^ brother's possession with the rest of 
the property of the deceased. Muhammedan law has 
enjoined the iddat, a period of three months and tec days, 
during which re-marriage is illegal after the death of a 
husband. Or after divott^S, Consequently, a recalcitrant 
woman who wishes to run counter to all the traditions of 
her race may refuse to pass on to her brother-in-law, and 
our courts in the Punjab wiil support her, unless the 
brother-in-law can prove a formal marriage after the period 
oftddathaLS elapsed. My hearers will have no doubt that 
the Government is right in taking this attitude, taut what 
1 have to point out is that, wherever law clashes with 
custom, a coruinunity is liable to take other steps to get the 
better of that law which in its eye is an unfair one. Hence 
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we find that in the Punjab there are many ways of dealing 
With a contumacious sister-in-law. She may be harassed 
with a tonii plaint of stealing jewetleryj or her father,, 
brothers^ and cousins may be charged with not, assauHv 
mischief, and several other offences in connection with the 
occasion when the brother-'Jn’law went to them to ask for 
her, and was told in the politest of polite vernaculars to get 
out These cases may not be successful, but they swell the 
volume of crime, real or alleged, of the proviucer The con¬ 
tingency of the brother-fn-law in his rage cutting the 
" lady's nose off, or addressing her uncle or father or lover 
with a hatchet, is one w^hich is always possible. I will give' 
a concrete example of a somewhat amusing type of an- 
" inatamce of the clashing between custom and Muhammedan 
law. 

One Hassu, husband already of a lady named Khauaadl, 
(" the diieftain^s daughter"), fell in love with another fair one,. 
Bahthbhari {*'full of fortune”). The latter was already, 
unfortunately, the wife of Allah Baksh ("the gift of god ”), 
but the smiles of Hassu prevailed, and the pair skipped 
across the river and remained quiet for a time. Later on,. 
Hassu, thinking the lady worth the price, paid thirty 
pounds of our money, and arranged that her husband 
should divorce her. Directly this was done he foolishly 
returned to his village. By custom he had paid his price 
and had secured his article. But by Muhammedan law 
the period of idd&t had to intervene, and, before the three 
months and ten days could elapse, further complications 
ensued. Either the lady had got bored with Hassu during 
the period of honeymoon and exile, and there was another 
suitor in the offing, or her relatives stirred her up with the 
argument that the man who could pay thirty pounds to the 
husband might surely he squeezed to the extent of a tenner 
or so in aid of the family fortunes. Anyway, before Uie 
three months expired, she retired to her mother's house. 
Consider now the position of Hassu. He had paid thirty 
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pounds for Baktlibbari, and there was the lady happily 
returned to the bosom of her family. Legally he could do 
nothing. He was not married to her, and so could not sue 
for restitution of conjugal rights, nor could he run In any 
handsome young suspect. He was legally helpless, but, as- 
custom was on his side^ he was not daunted. He arranged 
with his first wife KhanzadI to act for him, and she- 
responded manfully with a petition in a criminal court of 
riot and assault against thirteen persons. She stated that 
seven ladles of Bakthbharrs family had met her, pulled her 
hair, disarranged her bonnet, and otherwise maltreated her 
In true fend mine manner, and that, when she protested, 
several male relatives of the same woman had bandied her 
home in the most brutal and pushing manner The case 
seems inconceivable to English spectacles, but let us 
remember that English law is comparatively definite and 
sufficiently binding to make custom so strong that no one 
can protest. However, Hassu managed to harass thirteen 
persons into a court, and. though it is regrettable to say 
that the other side held out and no settlement was arrived 
at, he helped to discourage future generations of widows 
from striking out independent lines for themselves. My 
readers will perhaps at once seize on the curiosity of th& 
fact of a wife aiding a husband to obtain a co-wife and a 
rival, but here again Eastern and Western ideas are in 
conflict. The Western Lady is above all ornamental. The- 
Eastern has to be useful or explain the reason why, and 
there are many relaxations for an elderly woman if a young 
co-wife can be found to do the drudgery for her. 

My object, however, is to show how the refusal of 
authority to acknowledge ancient customs, however wrong 
in onr eyes, leads to an increase of different forms of crime^ 
Apart from the riot case, which thus came to nothings 
further tinne had to be spent by the courts in binding over 
the parties concerned to keep the peace, because Hassu 
might have soothed his angry feelings with a shrewd 
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bloiv on Eakthbhari^s jaws, or she might have invited him to 
■a reconciliatory banquet at which arsenic might have 
played a part 

However, although the custom obtains no legal support^ 
it is impossible to prohibit a young man from giving 
pecuniary gratification to his would-be father-in-law, or a 
husband from accepting an inducement to give up Ms^wife 
in a land where divorce is simple and easy. The difficulty 
■of checking this kind of practice leads to difficulty in inter- 
'fering with, more disreputable conduct. AnyiJiing in the 

■ form of kidnapping or abduction is suppressed, If detected, 
^ as sternly as infanticide or suttee^ or other practice.s which 

■ India would gladly re-introduce if left alone. 

■ It is a rcgrettahle fact that in the Punjab there is still a 
regular flow of women, married and unmarried^ adult and 
minor, into areas where the supply is insufficient The 
women remain, and cash is taken away^ and this disrepu- 
table traffic is called by tile terrible name of stave-dealing 
by the police. A number of sections in the Indian Penal 
Code are directed against it, and altogether the majesty of 
the law is agin it,*' Like smuggling and bribery* how- 
■ever, it is difficult to suppress, because all the parties con¬ 
cerned are* or consider themselves to be, gainers. The 
purchaser obtains for a moderate price that which is scarce 
or dear in the local market, and so he is content; the seller 
gets his money, and he is content; and the woman is 
content enough because she is usually disposed of above 
her previous station. Hence it is not easy to stop unless* 
as in the parallel cases of smuggling or bribery, something 
happens to annoy one or other party to the bargain. As a 
typical instance> I may give an account of a butcher's 
wife who left her home in the eastern districts with a Jat 
Sikh on a tour of discovery. Once in the Western Punjab 
he broke it to her that she might find a happy permanent 
home in a well-to-do household if she agreed She had no 
objections* and, with the aid of a cattle thief with whom the 
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Sikh had connections on the cattle-passing; side, she ivas 
disposed of to a yeoman farmer in what the latter took to 
be lawful wedlock. Twenty pounds formed the pleasant 
Slim which the Sikh took back with him. The farmer 
decked his spouse out with tlie ornaments and hoery 
befitting' her station^ and she Jived happily with him for 
some months. She appears, however, to have kept up 
correspondence with her friends^ and it happened that 
another Jat Sikh from her part of tlic world, travellinjj 
with a Sweeper girl, from whom he also was prepared to 
part if inducements offered, brought a message to the 
cattle thief aforesaid. This message rai^—" Firase give to 
bearer the article in deposit with you.” The deposit not 
being there, he was sent on to the farmer's house, where he 
and his lady friend passed themselves off as friends of the 
housewife. They were received hospitably, and entertained 
for two days. The third day is proverbially the day for 
guests to depart, and they did so, but in. the night and 
taking the woman with them. She also took with J^er the 
nice ornaments given by the farmer. The latter was a man 
of substance, and on discovering his loss pursued hotly. 
The deceitful fair was tracked from place to place, until 
she was found in the Central Punjab happy and contented 
in the house of one of her own butcher caste, not her 
original husband, I’he proverb goes, " Like mates with 
like, the hawk with the Jiawk, the pigeon with the pigeon,” 
and the stoutest farmer is not to the butcher's daughter the 
same as a butcher of sheep and goats. Nothing is more 
curious here than the quiet manner of acquiescence in the 
inevitable, and she returned without demur to the man who, 
she admitted, had the best right to her. 

Now, here we have a case in which the executive officer 
and the police authorities would dearly demand that several 
persons should end In jail as a result of their nefarious 
actions. What offences, however, will the lawyers admit to 
have occurred.^ The original Jat Sikh might have been 
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run in for abH^uttion^ but this could only be on the com¬ 
plaint of the original hnsbznd, who had not yet heard of his 
wife’s whereabouts. The accusation of kidnapping was 
bound to fail, as the ivoman was of mature age and also a 
willing partys No charge of clieating could lie where a 
man takes his chance in bargaining with an outsider. As 
to the lady's disappearance from him, the farmer did not 
want to have her punished for stealing his jewelitry because 
she had returned to him. Moreover, ornaments presented 
to a woman become hers, and it is hard to punish a woman 
for going away wearing her own property. The second set 
of wicked people equally get off scatheless. The lady 
■ returned with them, no doubt, but of her own will, and to 
go to the home to which ahe really belonged. If she did 
not reach it, that was her fault, not theirs. No charge of 
stealing or receiving stolen property could lie where, as has 
been seen, the ownership of the Jewels probably rested with 
the woman- Thus, even in a case in w^hich a woman js 
abducted, sold, and re-abducted, it may well happen that no 
one becomes entangled in the meshes of the law. Theft is 
always hand to check, but, when the thing stolen is a 
sentient being and is willing to be stolen, to be sold by 
the thief, to remain with the purchaser, to be stolen again 
by another thief, and to return to the purchaser if he proves 
his power to recover, it is difficult to know how to tackle 
the problem. 

There is a well-known story of a Highland shepherd who 
sold his dog to an American, but repented of the bargain 
when he heard of its destination. Till then he bad always 
found that the dog would return to him. So, too, it is a 
common trick of cattle thieves in the Punjab to sell a man 
a bullock, arrd to remove it from him after a respectable 
interval. When it comes, however, to a position in whioh 
woman’s wiles are added to the wits of the thieves, all that 
can be said is " caveat emptor.” 

To revert again to an account of tribal justice across the 
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Border,—'One Gamu cast eyes at the wife of Mitha Khan 
{"the Sweet Lord”X deflected her from the path of 
strict virtue. This was a matter which caused Mitha to 
cry out for justice, and the sense of the tribe decided that 
Gamu should give Mitha Khan his sister and pay a fine of 
65. Sd. in compensation for his victim's wounded 
feelings. When the award was duly complied with, his 
love was to be his for ever, taut meanwhile, pending adjust¬ 
ment, she was sent back to the house of her husband, who 
no longer wished to dye his hands in her blood. The 
marriage of the sister presented no difficulties, but the 
raising of the fine did, and Gamu was sore troubled. After 
some time he collected £10 13s, 4^*, and handed this sum 
over to Mitha Khan. He then suggested that the lady 
might tae made over to him, and the trifling balance 
adjusted later. But Mitha was perfectly happy with his 
two wives, and in no hurry to part with ont He merely 
smiled, and professed his willingness to do the right thing 
the very moment his full tale of cash was received. It was 
the turn then of poor Gamu to search for justice. But the 
chiefs and the elders would not help him. Alas! wherever 
he went he was told that a bargain was a bargain, and that 
he must find the extra £3 13s, 4d before the transaction 
could be considered a complete one. The £2 4d,, 

small as it seems to ua, was a large sum to Gamu ; ajid for 
some time longer he had the mortification of seeing Mitha 
Khan flush of cash and in control of his dual household. 
Verily, the way of transgressors is hard I 

As I have suggested, the simple fact of a parent not 
letting his daughter leave the ancestral home except for a 
solatium to the old man's grief at parting with her, leads on 
to all sorts of other claims, some admitted and some 
refused. It led in one case to a stepson claiming disposal 
of his half-sister in preference to the mother who bore her. 
The mother would have admitted the preferentia] right of 
her own son, but objected to the claim of her stepson. He 
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.hadn however, the unanswerable reply from the tribal point 
of view that he, and he alone,, was hejr to the landed 
property of her late lamented husband, and with the land 
go all other appurtenances. 

The most powerful and dramatic instance of rude men^g 
claims that the men of the household alone have the right 
to dispose of their female relations in marriage that has 
come to my notice is one in the trans-Border Zakka Khels, 
Pathans who are not under our rule, though we occasionally 
have to chastise them for misdemeanours. There was once 
a Zakka Khef Nur Maiiommed, who took to himself a wife 
and had a small son Musa. While this son was yet an infant, 

■ Nur Mahommed was rnurdcred by his brother Alimed, who, 
naturally, took his brother's widow to wife. Ahmed only 
enjoyed his wedded happiness for a year or two, for he was 
murdered by one Paly a, who also seis^ed what he could of 
Ahmed's goods, including his widow. The marriage was. 
solemnized with the proper rites of Muhammedan law^ and 
they would have lived happily ever after but for the fact 
that the dTstwhde infant Musa grew to the age of sixteen^ 
On anival at man's estate, when a lad puts on turban and 
trousers instead of running about with bare locks and a 
loincloth, and is entitled to be killed in any raid, and to kill,, 
Musa squared up to his stepfather and demanded from him 
j^'24j the price of his mother. Paiya pooh-poohed the lad, 
and tried to put him off by telling him to go and get the 
price from Ahmed, who had taken her from Musa's father. 
*‘Tha£ won't do,” replied Muga. "You have in your 
possession one of our family, and you have paid no 
member of our family for her. I am. the representative 
of my father, Nur Mahommed, and will trouble you tO' 
hand over." £ 2 ^ was the standard compensation for wives 
in the Zakka Khel country, and it would have been well 
for Paiya had he admitted the claim. ^^4 wdll wipe out an 
Indignity, but, without that, to see a lady of one's family in 
the possession of anotJier is more than any Fathan can 
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stand. The indignity had to be wiped out in bloody and 
Palya joined the two previous husbands under the ground, 
■while Musa, after -wiping his dagger, set about to find a 
sale for his mother eisewhere-* 

This brings me to the end of my instances. I might, of 
course, go on for ever,.—explaining how the system of 
exchanges leads sometimes to a boy of ten being married 
to an elderly young lady of eighteen, and how the necessity 
of finding a bride for one's son leads occasionally to the 
betrothal of a damsel before her birth even. But I imagine 
that I have written enough to bring before you a picture of 
the state of affairs among the people with w'hom J have 
lived for fourteen years. No doubt, the picture I have 
drawn vifill startle some^ but it must be remembered that 
people, as a rule, approve of themselves and the Jives that 
they and tbeir ancestors have spent. I may tell, to 
illustrate this, a pleasing story of a Tibetan girl, who came 
ivith imploring cries to the tent of a FoHtical Officer. With 
tears she related how her stern parent wished to marry her 
off, but she, disapproving of the matcli, had fled! with her 
own beloved. The Political Officer, melted by the tears of 
the beautiful girl,—Tibetans, unlike ordinary Indians, are 
beautiful in English eyes,—promised to send for all con¬ 
cerned, and to try and patch up matters- The girl, how¬ 
ever, would not be reassured till he went out to console her 
beloved* He went out, and found twQ young men standing 
sheepishly. They tvere her In Tibet young ladles 

have to marry a family of brothers, and she had disapproved 
of one family and found in another her hearts desire* 

■ We may wonder how Indian women of certain classes put 
up with the constant seclusion and immufement that they 
are subjected to- But those who for generations have been 
secluded take a pride in their seclusion, and thank God that 
they are not like other women, who show their faces 
impudently and shamelessly before men- We find difficulty- 
in understanding it, but there the feeling is, and 1 will give 
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& strong example of it^ In Kangra, where the bluest of 
blue-blooded Rajputs live^ a fire occurred in a Rajput’s 
house^ when none of the males of the household were at 
home. The serving maids all escaped with ease, but the 
two Rajput ladies in the house preferred to remain inside 
and hum to death to going out and being seen by other 
men* 

So^ again, certain native papers record Viith obvious 
approval instances of the suicide of women on the death of 
their husbands^ and there is no doubt that there would be 
plenty O'f gcnuioe suttees, did not all who abet the sacrifice 
stand the chance of the severest punishment Of course 
the prohibition of suttee for so long has to some extent 
dissipated the desire for it, but it is impossible to bring up 
generations after generations of high-class Hindu ladies in 
the belief that they should hasten to join their lords in the 
next world, without finding that a number to this day 
regret bitterly the necessity of remaining alive. Life is 
dear, and many did object in the past, but more took a 
pride in doing the right thing as understood by their 
community* 

After all, all change to be of value must be slow in 
movement. Our Revolution was far more successful and 
bloodless than that of the French* The present position of 
the fair sex in this country has only been achieved after 
■centuries of gradual change. Christianity has done much, 
and the age of chivalry did more, but the mediseval times 
held women rn greater subjection than at present. 

So, too, we must see glimpses of a better time in the 
western Funjab in the refusal of some widows to many 
tbelr brothers-in-law, and in mothers taking cash for their 
daughters id preference to letting their stepsons collect for 
themselves. 


A. J* O'Brien. 
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A Folklore Survey of CoiuNTy Claejj 
XVllIi Anini&i and Eluant S^i^psrstiihfts (funiinutd). 

Earse .—I have found no fohtlore relating to horses except that 
already given regarding supernatsiral animals^^ I have since 
recalled a legend t>f a. dangerous spectral horse, probably a 
haunting the bridge over the Blackwater, between Linaerict and 
Clonlara, and the tree-darkened road towards the latter place,™ 
a terror by niglit to passengers till about twenty years ago. There 
was also the bodiless head of a spectral horse vhich used to float 
beside cars on a road near Clooney, of winch I heard about 
but now forget the details. The riding of horses by fairies was 
not unknown. 

Lk>g^ Jvjjc, and Afanr,—Besides the supernatural dogs already 
noted,^ and the Dog” (or Fox?), near Cragmoherj at 

Drebidnavaddaroe Bridge, tliere is little to tell. Flunk's famous 
hound Bran was drowned at Tirmicbrain lake, and a ghastly dog 
broke the bones in some graveyard, (perhaps Doom or Clooney), 
before rSyfi.^ It is unlucky to meet a fox, a red-haired woman, 
or a hare "first thing” in the morning. The hare is said to eat 
human flesh,—^ptobably firom being often started " In graveyards. 
I have been told by several Clare people of witches turning into 
hares, but the alleged Incident was never located Id the county. 

StaL —A very vague belief prevails on the coast that seals are 

^ Vol, jud., pp. 

“Vol. xxf, pp. 4^2-3. 

^ As LD miost of my s^ecollections of foBc-calcs. hcajcd before iS?^, the details 
are forgoLteB- 
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enchanted human btmgs,^ It gets more de finite above Galway 
Bay, Inhere the Kinealeys are of reputed seal descents Some 
such belief may underlie the name Cnmatra (or sea-hound) in the 
MacNamara family. I found more difficulty in getting fisher 
beliefs in recent years than in getting foltloire from the country 
people. Much of what I heard in igod was probably of tourist 
origin, and, like the ftierroztf at Kiliard,^ not to be trusted as 
genuine belief 

Oiisr .—-Beyond vague belief iu an enomious “ durracow 
(the king of the otters), which I heard of as a child on the Shannon 
Bank about some unnamed lake in east Clare, 1 am not aware of 
any folklore about this creature in the coumy. There was said 
to be a ■“ remarkable ” otter at Glenomera, 

Ca/n—The cat was much regarded by the early Irish, and bolds 
honourable place in their ancient code of laws. It even appears 
in the illmninaticins of the ef KeUs. Numerous places m 
Clare bear its name, but local belief tends to consider the “cat” 
in these names as a weird monsten The Cata” and -^Faiacat''^ 
of legend^ were probably “dragonSn” The cat has supernatural 
knowledge. If a cat looks fijtedly at a person without apparent 
reason it forebodes sickness or death, but if it does so to an 
unmarried person, after making its toilet, it foretells marriage^ 

ill Jted £aclanip from ihe Bo^k \Silva GadeBsa^ vol. ii., 

7 a), Str Burn Han ^0 SeillS ITltO whlch CAlTf into tbs SCA 

their rSdera, who, cn reactllTlg it, ire, liltc thEir steeda, changed into Sals. 

® Vojx xsi., p. 343- fkiinthca Townshend of Ostford calls Bfly attcUtiQU 

to Ibe piobatiiiitj chat this story whs aiade up hy Dr. Keightley (Vh Appi, 
to his Baity AlyUmlpiy)-, In my original Us. 1 expressed great donht as to 
this Stoiy, baling faund mo EqaivaJenC to ic mcar Dumbeg or Kilkcc, byt this 
wtis UD/orlLinHtely omlcud in pablicatiDiiL The Mihown menuaid Was prob¬ 
ably one of the white sesJs oocAsiooafly seen on the coait. 

^ I.t. water-haomd. The Irish called the woM faei-ektt fwild 

ho^nd) and EUld the inartem crantt^hu (branch hound}. The more 

common riame for the wolf in Clare b brea^i as in Breaghva and BreSy, the. 
tiainc of strrcral CownrandE. The Othei WOlf name Tirs (son of the coan- 
by}, b attached to Knockaanvieteera hill near Lbdootivama (where it refers 
to the Miimal), suid to CaliennEictirie, a fort meat Inchiqnin Hill; at the latter 
place it inay refer to a perscm, as the name Mac Tire b found in various 
aiuiaLs. 

’ Voh 3C3 iL, PPL 477-9. 
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The wild cat is believed to have a spike or hook at the end of its 
tail which it can stick into a pursuer, but I fomid no such hne 
legend in Clare on this point as 1 did near Kenry in Limerick, 
where the cats pursued, and anchored themselves on, a farmer and 
bis dog, after chasing them from Clorane to Old Kildimo ! 

Mlk ,—The Irish elkjs known among the turf cutters of Clooney 
and Tulla as the “Fiaghmore" (so pronounced, but really 
mor^ big deer),—‘'It might be one of the deer Finn hunted.” Its 
numerous remains have given to one townland the name ** Fiagh- 
morej Fiah,.”® in 1655. The Agal’amli"® has an interesting 
allusion. Diarm aid kills huge deer, and its antler, when resting 
on his foot, reaches above his head, despite his great height 
Caoilte produces this horn from a lake to convince St Patrick of 
the truth of his stories of the heroes. 

^nd Marian .—It is asserted that there are two 
kinds of badgers,—the “ dog-badger,” which eats carrion and digs 
into graves, and the “pig-badger,” which is a strict vegetarian and 
is eatable. In the Boroma tract from the ZiinsUr^^ and 

the “Agalfamh,” badger bacon and squirrels arc mentioned as fit 
to set before a king or hero. It is doubtful wliether the tifgfnai^ 
(kept as a pet by Queen Maeve and killed on her shO'ulder by 
Cucbullin’s slingstone), was a squirrel or a bird, but squirrel skins, 
along xvitl^ marten skins, formed a considerable export from Ireland 
at least from 1230 to 1580, and in 16S6 Koderic O’Fkherty names 
the squirrel amongst the animals of ConnaughL^^ The tiue 
marten was until recently common in east Clare, and, like the 
supposed marten-cat “ (a large red domestic cat that has gone 
wild), was reputed uncanny in my boyhood. I have seen martens 
at play in the Clare woods in 1SS9, and had one attidcd in iSyd, 
but they seem now to be extinct. 

Jlyhrids .—Besides the ‘'dog-badger,” there were said to be un¬ 
eatable hybrids of the cat and the rabbit, and of the rook and 

^ Freceedittg-i Royo-Hrish Afa.ds}nyy voE. Ksd?., p. 94. 

° Silvia CindsHcay vaL if., p. 176. AnUcis ovse feet loag beive been found 
in Clare, and there is & fine Single antler ^ ft, am. lorig at Violet Hill, 
Broadfdrd. 

^RirvKt vof. jdiE.^ p. 47. 

^ Th^ Journal af thi Royal Society of of Irslandf^\. kI, p. 24J. 
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the doTnestic hen. The" soft egg Jaid by th e cock ” was looked on 
with sasploton, and so was Ehe egg of the bat, which wsi even 
aalucky to hod, and could be used for malignant charms. 

Qaie the stoat is always called weazcl.” A cof"- 
ruption of the strange Irish name FemSg (the Jittle beard) is ag 
often uged, even by English speakers, as the whishs'hoge or 
sluigi* The creature waa equally disliked and respecied* It is 
wished "Goad morning, ma'am,by some, and generally saluted 
by laislng the hat on meetlog^ but others spit and cross them¬ 
selves. It is-regarded as peevish and persistent; "as cross as a 
hag of weazels” is a proverb in east Claie^ while Einn is compared 
to a weizel io the pursuit of Diarmaid and Graiiine. I have 
heard many efcories about its revengcfirJntrss “when its nest is 
killed,” and of one of its persistent attempts to get at a corpse in a 
house in sonth-east Clare, rather, it was thought, for roagical pur¬ 
poses tlian from hunger. OJd belief ascribed to the animal the 
power of poisoning. At Carnelly a labourer told that when cutting 
a meadow near the “Druids^ Altar he killed a young weaieL 
Soon afterwards his wife brought him his dinner and a can of sour 
milk* ^^Tiile they talked, she cried out that a wc-amI was spitting 
into the can, but the man laughed and drank the milk. Soon 
afterwards he got violent gripes, and gave himself up for lost 
The doctor had greAt difficulty in persuading him to try any 
remedy^ and his wife was almost scandalized by his recovery. A 
similar tale was told at my old home, At^flin, in which young 
wcazels were not killed but put on a wisp of grass safely in a bush. 
The parents were seen spitting into the milk, but, on finding the 
yonng ones safe:, they returned and upset the can.^* So “even 
the weasel has justice.” Both stories probably originated in the 
animal's love for milk, 

A Clare woman told me that a man whose love w^as 
rejected by a girl living in Limerick dty died, and his soul went 
i nlo a rat and used to bite her throat until she had to emigrate, Th c 
rat tried to follow her and was drowned, and so the persecarion 
ended. A carious “ parliament of rats was held near Durra in 

^Mis. O’CallagtfflU of Waryfort and otheifa, 

Late Hugh Massy Westropp, 

Mrs. Mr MaeCotnuckr 
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Upper Bunratty^ the fields being covered with theni^ but^ when it 
broke up, the “ troops ” dispersed^ and rto bands were seen at &j\y 
distance from the rendezvous. A rat was heard taJhiog with the 
Devil" in the grave of a.n unpopular person before 1875, but how 
the holders of this curicnis conversation were identified was never 
stated. I have met a beLief in speaking rats in eastern Clare and 
among fishermen at Kilkee. 

Hedgehog .-—This animal is reputed to steal apples and suck 
cows and eggs, so that it is persecoted and called gminoge (little 
ugly thing). 

Birds .—A pair of ravens roosted in a top window of the round 
tower of Iniscatba (Scattery) early in the last centuiy. The birds 
were said to escort their young, when fully fledged, across the 
Shannon to Carrigfoile Castk in Kesrryj and not to let them return 
to the island,^® Scaldo'ows (roystona) are considered unlucky, and 
much feared. l‘hc old Irish regarded them as incarnations of the 
war-goddess Bodbh.^*^ Birds as omens have already been noted.^^ 
The bat is looted on as a sort of bird^ and it is ominous of death 
for it to fly at one^s face. The entry of a robin into a house is a 
death omen near TuUa, but elsewhere a sign of good fortune. 
Although swans are so plentiful that 1 have often seen raore than 
forty together in Inchiquin and other lakes, the only folklore 
associated with them seems fo be a tale of swan-maidens at Inthi- 
quin. The hunting of tlie wren has been described in Section 

xrv.is 

Mshes .—It was regarded as a custom among the fishenneu of 
Kilrnsh and Seattery that no oner should go fishing for three days 
after the arrival of the hErring shoals, bnq when the iirsE day 
dawned, a crowd of boats was always discovered, and much 
quarrelling resuhed*^^ As the shoals arrivedf a mass csed to be 
celebrated on the shore at Kilmnrry, Ibrickan, to secure good 

^ytihlin Univeriiiy Magaztniy tdL Jtviii.j. p. 546, 

jProejsdiftgj i>f ihi R&gal Irish Afodsmy^ vcl. ac.; .Revae CeUiqwef voJ. Lj 
Jcyccj Sscial Histsry of Irelandy vksE. i.^ p. Z67. 

kkL, p. ipo- 

'^AnU, pp^ and Plate IX, 

” He 3 y Ihittonj Si^rvey if the Cetmty (iSaSj, pp. siS, 259. 
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fishing to k^ep aS dogh^bes and sioall sbaikf.^ The reputed 
giant lake ptkeE and eels have already been mentionedn^ 

FFiWwr.''“-Z'fefft5, hzards, and large catarpillais ate inciuded 
by the peasantry under tliis term, Tbcy are supposed to be very 
dangerous to both men and cattle^ and are relentlessly destroyed. 
Of late years I have even bad dsfiroultyin saving the pretty little 
grey lizards, now muoh rarer than whcJi^ over thirty years ago, 
tbey swaimed in Qaie Abbey and other sunny and sheltered mins. 
A colony of unfortunate little lizards in a holloTv tree was reported 
to me as “a nest of adders.” My ioforteant about the sacrifice 
on the dolmen of Maryfort,—the daughter of an old Ten insular 
vetens-n, living near Qonlaia,—told me a circunristantial tale which 
was faintly remembered at ClonJara many ye-ais later. A " worm 
with legs” ran down a man’s throat as he slept in a fields and be 
pined awayj with an ever-increasing appetite, until he was per¬ 
suaded to Consult a ^*wise person/^ He was kept from drinking 
for two daj's by tbe expert, and then fed on bacon and taken to a 
stream. The parient’s mouth was fastened open, and a freshly- 
toasted piece of bacon put near it. The thirsty worm ” heard 
the running water, and came oat into the inarL’’5 mouth, where it 
smelt the meat and sprang on it, dxing its claws in it. The wise 
man'’' then threw the bacon into the water, and the man rapidly 
Teccjvered. A simihr story from near Tulla ended in the “ worm " 
drinking and trying to jump back into fbe patient's mouth, but 
being hilled by the doctor.^ Children were told that, if they slept 
with their mouths open, "worms" (apparently caterpillars of the 
death^s head or the pnss moth in IncliLquin and central Clare) or 

®CA!i[jn Dwyer, p. 503, writes titiiynipathetiCAny ftbant 

This totidring^ r«fth o[ the poor Efbers. 

“Vot. EXJr, p. 4S0. “Mrs. Elisa EefttlS »c anie, p, Ji. 

“I have heard an jlmosl: SdenUta! Story told amor^ EUy rnotSicr^s relatives aS 
hapjjetiidg in Lancashire, [The belief in animala in people's insidas ” is 
almost universal in tbe British Isles j for ejtartiplcB see A?! p., ist S., tdJ. 

PP- r, 33S, 4^6, vcl, iv.p pp. apfi, 523? 6th S., vol. i,, pp. 311, 3^3^ 

^th s., voh vii., pp, aaz, 390-, vol viik* pp. 89, 346^ vq!. si., p. 467^ 
Tol. jcii., pp. 414, 4713 val. t, p. 45 t; Briiish fenmal, 

1906: ftnd many newspaper pwa^aphs* such as one ifl Leader^ 

June 3, iguS. I hfitve heard the tnJe rdti in Lundooi with a krgs cammuiiity 
of codmoaches a,s the ttnants.—Ed] 
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frogs (at Newmarkfit'Dii-Fergiis) would creep down theLt throats. 
The finding of Antes and other parasites in sheep and cattle has 
helped the beliefj and a beast's tongne^ if swollen, is aiippoacd to. 
have been " stnng by a worm/’ We have already noted a cure 
for “worm^^ in cattle,^* and the milk of the “Seven Sisters”' 
pl^nt boiled in milk cures sintElar cases in human beings.®* 

—Besides jumping down chiJdTen'^a throats, the frog cures 
a cough if held by the legs, put for a moment into the auJTerer’s 
mouth, and returned to the water.^ la a variant of the Bishop 
Hatto Jcgendj at Bohatey, near Lough Derg, frogs mob and devour 
a boy who has tortured one of their number.*®- Frogs are said to 
have been rained on a field in eastern Burren more than once. 

Imecis fife .—An old woman at Mary fort in 1S69 scandalized 
her neighbours by asserting butterflies to be dwellings of the 
human son], and that her own soul wonld go into a “blessed 
(tortoise-shell) butCerfly*” Whence she derived this belief is 
Unknown. I heard about the same time, and, it maybe, from the 
same source, a horrible story of a “spider as big as a ^finive” 
(young pig) sucking the blood of children in the dark, but 1 forget 
the details. It is lucky -to trill the ‘'daudayte’^ (afu^A daef) or 
“devil's coach'horse/’ for this hideous but harmless creature has 
the repute of having guided Judas to Gethsemane,**^ When it 
'‘cocks up its hind end,” you should crush it, preferably with your 
bare foot, for you are then spared a day, hour, or week in Purga¬ 
tory. In Clare I have only found this belief near Tulla, but it is 
common in other counties. 

PL ®Cfr unit-, p. sy. 

^ So the Tate ^Ictuiel HaseitoUp An astrolci|er asd herb doctor near Liiuedck. 

^ So Mri. O'CfiilTaghan. 

^So Capt. Hihbert of Woodpacl:. A siiuilar talc Is told about toads by 
Gitaldus C&mhrensis, in Wain, e»i>, ii. 

^ Ulster the “ connach wonn " replaces the beetle. The talc says tbic 
men were Bowing a Dom-field when Ovr Lord en^ the ^thhil disciples 
and that He told the sOweis tomtorm Hia poiBueis that they had last Seen Him 
when they wet* sowiugr The cani at ofic* sprang mtD ear, and the patiuers, 
on getting the answer to their enquiry, were turning haek when the ivonn cried 
out that the seed had only ju&t beeu^own. The Ulster tile was col tecEed tuy fJr- 
W, De Vigmes Kane, D.L., of Monaghaun In Clare lEland (Maya) Mr, U, 
Colgan toiLQd a similar taTe told of St. Patriek and his cucEHiies. 
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Plants .—The ^'himgty grass ^ grows on mountains, aud, if 
trodden on, cfluses a sickening hunger which kills if not relieved. 
1 knew a man in County Limeritk who said he **icuew it to 
happen to another man " on the Clare hills, and the victhn got 
food in bare time to save Seven strips of a plantain leaf 

stop the bicedmg of a bad wound. The “Seven Sisters*' plaint 
fen healing purposes must be picked at a partiGular period of the- 
srm and moon in August Fem “ dust" (seeds) heals cuts from 
rushes ; the dock charms nettle stings; and the four-leafed sham- 
Tock brings luck if found accidentally. The belief tiiat house-leek 
preserves a bouse from burning is widespread in north and east 
Dare. The pennywort has^a sectarian bias, and only curies 
PtotestautSjH^ and this is coanectfid near Bunrat^ with a curious 
legend of Anne Eoleyo. This hapless queen, after enjoying by 
means of the plarit the greatest influence over her tetriblft 
spouse,*® "got into trauble, but, when she was sent to jaih she 
couldn't get the plant,, and they hanged her,*^ The rowaUj or 
mountain ash, is a luck-bringer and preservative from magic, and 
I remember small forked twigs being carried. A rowan, planted 
at rniscaltia about S50 by Itbg Cor mac. mac Coileanan, boro 
apples.®^ Moss from a skull, or an ancient cross such as that at 
Dysett O^Dea, or a pillar, is curative; the mo&s at Fortanne well 
ms used for the eyes, but bad to be replaced. If you see a 
** button mushroom ” you should pluck it, as it will never grow 
any more once it is looked ah^ ^ 

Thos. J. Westrofp. 

(7h ^ ) 

® Jdictiaei GrUfin, gArdcner at Attyfliu, about My late hratlier, 

Massy Westropp, heard a simiCar tjiEe neat GlerwmerA, 

p. 

”So r hicaid frequently fruii peo-ple in Ffttrlckswell, aod Michattl HamJton, 
abouL the pennywort on Cirngtig:unnen CflStle, and ftJso frofll a wnman of the 
district between St^milebiid^e ar.d EunratEy. 

®The details are ucedleas. Cheap pnlemicat pamphiets have familiariicd 
the pegpJe wkh thia queen^s tragedy. I tcCall an assault case, about iS'po, io 
which one woman had called Mvotha “ye ould Aunt Bulling^ and hcen 
beaten ior the gtuss insulu 
^ Mss, Royal Irish Acadtiny, 2 j, G 5. 

^ Mi% MuhiDB at Maryfort Lodge. 
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Fifty Hauba Folk-Tales 
46. H^w the HunUr was Hitnitd. (B, G,) 

This is about a otttaiti learned man. He had a son- They 
used to kill Euffaloes. They killed a number of Buifal{>e3. So a 
Buffalo changed hetsdf and became a fine ivomau, and said she 
would revenge (herself); she would kill the learned man’s son. 
When she liad come to the town^ each of the youths came to court 
her, (but) she refused him. Then she said it was the young huatet 
she wanted. When the young hunter came^ she said,—" Thank 
God. See the youth whona 1 am going to sleep ^ with." So he 
took her, aud they were lying in his hut and talking, and talking^ 
and talking, when she said,—“You, but (in) the whole town there 
are no hunters like you and yoor father." She said,—“ Have you 
(any) magic?” Then he said,—“Yes, certainly we have magic. 
Does one go to shoot a Buffalo without magic ? She would kill 
the Then she saidj —“ What kind of magic have you got 

to make to (give) her ? ” He aaid,—“We can change into an ant¬ 
hill.” He said,—“We can change also into a stump in the road.” 
She said, ““Are they all, (those) two ?^^ TJien he said,—" W'e 
can change into Zop “ Hi/ called out the boy’s father, 

“ be sHent.” So they left off talking.^ So she slept with him, (and, 
when) day broke, she said,—-“Well, come and escort me.” So he 
said,—-“Very wel).^ So he took up liis quiver* and slung (it) on. 
Then she said,—'^'What, do you accompany me armed?" (my 
escorting only with a quiver). He said,—" Ah, perhaps (when) I 
am returning 1 may see a Buffalo, and I can shoot (her).” Then 
she said,—“ Ho, no, you will not take me far." So they went and 
travelled on, and on, and on, and talked until he said,—“Well, I 
have accompanied you fat enough (the escorting suffices), 1 shall 
return home." Then she said,—“Ah no, take me as far as the 
stream; (then) you can go home.” WTeu they had goue to the 
stream, she said,—“Very well, leave me here and go home, I also 

^ With tlie Kansas, whu indaJgc in free and easy Icsve, the lady WiKies to tine 
maa’s Louse. 

^ Or, perhaps, “ they left that topoc of conversatiou.” 

* The Hausas Say sling On the quiver ” where we say ‘ ‘ take bow atid 
atfowa." 
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am going to my towiiK" So he crossed the stream, she also crossed 
the stream, the stream was between them, neither saw the other 
(there was not the ‘^see-er” of the other). Then she pnUedoff 
■ the waist’Cloths and threw them down, she polled off the head^ 
doth and threw it down, then she rolled (on the ground) and changed 
into a. EuEfalo, (then) she got up and came and stood in front of 
him. Then he said,—"Oh, here is a Buffalo, (and) I have not 
brought any (weapon).*^ Then she rushed flc him Eogore him with 
her horns, but he changed mto an ant-hill. Then she went to 
rush the ant-hiU, but he rose up and became a stump. Then she 
arose to gore the stump, hue he arose and became a ring. Then 
she dajflae jind took up (the ring), and said,—■■'‘Now he said 'Zop,’ 
(but) his father stopped liim* But Zop is not Zobe" (ting). So 
she threw him away in the grass. Then she said,—‘‘ Now, 
amongst all the frees there is none (which) owns the name of Zop 
(there is no owner of the name of Zbp) except the riogh“ She 
said,,—“It is the ring. Let me go and find him and kill hini.^ 
So she came and (began) searching and searching in the grass, 
(but) did not find him. So she said,—“His father saved hiitL If 
it had not been for that 1 should have killed him,'^ Sc she went 
off. Then the boy letuimed home, and told his father. And the 
father said,—-“New, you, yo-ii have no sense Even though you. 
are very fond* of a woman you must (do) not reveal to her your 
inmost thoughts.^' ^ That is the end of this one. 

4^. TTie Man w)i4 fnarriid a (M.) 

This is about a certain man who had a wife. Then another 
woman also came and married bim } as for her she was a Gazelle, 
but she came and changed into a fine woman, she betamt the 
rival wife. When she had married him, they remained (there). 
He had a farm of (used to farm) ohroes,® So it happened that 
one day she, not she who was the Gaielle, was loEd to gc and 
collect the okroes. So 5he went and filled a calabashfuh Then 
the Gazelle was sent, so she went and got (some). Then she 
called her fellows, and when she had called them they ate up the 
okroes. Then sbe returned heme, and said she had net seen any^ 

* Lit ** ThougU you tiil her love. ^ “ Lit ** iaiide.” 

® A cnmrBori sliiny vegelAblc, aid to he in aphrodisiac. 
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th^ng on the Then the husbandl said*—All right,’’ When 

fihc was about to go again^ a boy* the son of the first wife, was told 
to follijw her behind and see what she was doing m the forests 
Bat she did not tnoWn So the boy went and climbed a bushy 
tree. He arrived before her at the farm. When he arrived he 
climbed a bushy tree* and hid. So, when she came, she called 
her fellow Gazelles. They came in a crowd and ate the okroes. 
When they had eaten (them), she turned into a human being 
(again) and returned home. She said she had not found anything 
at the farm. Then the boy came and told his father. So the 
father said*—“AU right.” About three days afterwards^ she was 
told to return and get sorae okroes. So ebe went But the 
husband followed beFiind herb When she had come, she put down 
the calabash, and changed and became a Gazelle. Wiitu she had 
become (one), she went and called her fellows. She called them. 
They came. They toot the ofcroes and ate (them). As for the 
husband he was wattliing them. Then her fellows went away* and 
she changed into a human being, took up her calabash, returned 
home, and said she bad not got anything. Then the husband 
came back and said,—“Oh, indeed* so-and-so is a Gazelle As 
for her she was grinding (corn). While he was speaking a Gazelle 
tail appeared. Then she left the grinding, and diangcd (herself), 
and went away at a. run. Then the husband followed lier, hut did 
not catch her. So he returned home and retnaiined. 

48. Th& KUphanfs Daughter. (M,) 

A certain man (found) an Elephant lying down. When she was 
lying down he Came and caused her to conceive. ’When he had 
caused her to conceive, she gave birth to a girl. The Elephant 
was (still) sleeping. She did not awake (arise) until that time, 
until the girl grew big. So it was that, when the Elephant arose 
from sleep, she said,—“You G-irl, what bas brought you here?” 
She satd,“"What? I came out of your inside.’'’ So then she 
said,—“Oh !” The girl was ugly, (the owner of badness). Then 
the Elephant sard*—“ You must not remain here now. You must 
go into the town.^ She (Elephant) said,—If you rGinain here, 
my relatives will eat you.” So then the Elephant went and got 
’ LiL “ When [hey had (made) dlays db&ut three.” 
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. tfood for her to take and aell and get food So the girl said,— 
** Very well/* atid tbe Elephant said,^^' Mow always (when) Friday 
comes you come here.” She said,—^‘'Veiy well." So she (gW) 
went and came to the town, and went to the mouth of a well 
whence the chief’s water was drawn. Then she saw the chiefs 
slaves drawing water, so ahe said,—For God's (sake) will younO't 
give me water to drink?*' Then a certain slave of the chief 
said {term of a^uts). Then she said,—O ugly one (ugliness 
15 with you), who would give you water to drink?'* Then her 
fellow-slave said,—"Come, give her (some) by all means.” So 
- she gave her (some), and she dmnk. Sli e said,—" My eld er sister,® 
shall I not now obtain a pkee to hide (myself) in yout house?” 
Then one of (them) said,—" Oh, what could be done with you ? ” 
But the elder One said,—“Ah, I heard that (our) mistress was 
. looking for a girl to stay (with her).* So it happened that they 
went to the house, and she, the slave, said,—^' 0 , Mistress, here 
is a girl. Do you want her?" She said,—Well done. Thank 
God” So the girl remained. Every (always) Friday she went to 
the house of her mother, tlie Elephant, and the mother got wood 
for the daughter, and she returned home* She, the wife with 
whom she lived (was) as a daughter, had given birth to (one of the) 
sons of t!ie chief. He too* the son, when he came to eat food 
said to bring the girl that he might eat food. Then the girl was 
hidden. (This went on) until the feast ^ came. When (next day) 
the eve of the feast would come, the girl ran away and went to the 
house of her mother. So then the girl came and told her, and 
said,—" The day after to-morrow is the feast.” Then the mother 
said,—"Very well, F.eturn for.the present” So she said,— 
"Very welL" She returned home. When the night of the feast 
came, she returned to her luotlier, and the mother took her and 
swallowed (her), and she brought her up again a bright red, half of 
her body (being) gold. When she had brought the girl up she 
examined (her), and then she again swallowed the girl, and brought 
her up half gold, half silver. So then a EnetaH'' chair was brought 

^ yamsiist- means reat]y elder sIbLcJj” but it iz eiuployed U) denote any COIl- 
r niKtlon, [friend, felluw^zUva, ett)* 

® Far ft desciipcion of the SBC Robingcin, and Btory 4 . 

'^Aa{r)rif is sometimes used foit sU^Cf. 
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up for her, and driimmeris and big drummers, and female attend-' 
aatSn So she tamt back to the town^ and alighted at the place 
where the games were held, and sat (there)- The metal chair was 
placed for her. Then the thief's son came and said be wanted 
her in marriage. She said,—“Very well. As for me 1 like yon.”' 
He said,—“Shall I give you ten slaves?" She said,—“No" 
She did not want them. He said,—Shall I.bring you ten cala* 
bashes of kola-nutg She said she did not want them. So it 
was that she said,—“That small ring on yout hand, that (is what) 
I want." So he said,—"Very well. Is that all you want?'' So 
she said,—“Yes." Then she arose and went to her mother's 
house. Aitd he escorted her (a pari of the way), and returned 
home. So the girl reached the house, and the mother again 
swaJlowed the girl, and brought her up ugly, not pretty. Then 
she got wood fo-r her, and she returned to the chiefs house, (she) 
the girh Then she whom she was with said,—“ Where have you 
been? ” She said,—"! went to the forest and lost myself" (head). 
So she said,—“ Oh.” Tlien the chiefs son brought some portidge, 
and said the girl was to mix (it) for him. So she mixed (it), and 
took the rEng which he had given her and put it into the ponidge. 
So the boy when he drank saw the ring. Then hesaid,—“ Wh^re 
did you get this ring?” She said,—“Oh, you saw it (then)?” 
Then he said,—“This ring is mine,” Then he recognised her. 
So the boy told his father the chief. He said he wanted the girJ 
in marriage. So he was given (her), he roarried (her). Then the 
girl went and told her mother in the forest. So the inother gave 
her fJttery, That is all. They remained (happy). 


4p. The Wonderful Hone. fB. G.) 

(Tliere were) three boys. The mother was dead. The father 
was dead. The two elder ones did nothing except plfly draughts, 
Auta (the youngest) did not play draughts; (he) only went about 
learning magic (obtaining chsinns). If he heard of a learned man 
who possessed magic^ he went to him (and asked) to be given 

These ihjts (ire sold at 5 for m the Jenw* district, and alwa.yj form 
part of a ceremonial gift. See Tnejneam e, Tailed Headhunters ef Hi^eria. 

Many are brought jtFiband. 
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power to transfoiTTn (himself). So he heard the (Jews of ft, she- 
devil who was giving magic spells for transfonnation. So be went 
and said,—“O She-Devih I have come to you to be given a spell 
for chajigiisg tbit I may become a hQrse+” So she said,—Very 
welh" She brought (it), and give him (it). So he went home. 
When he had gone home, he told his brothers to plait ft rope and 
a bobble. So they plaited (them). Then he took them and came 
\tith them to a great city like Zaria, and he became a horse (like) 
an Asbeo (horse). The townspeople used to buy Asben horses 
for twelve slaves. When he had become a horse (finished thus), 
he said to his brotheis,—“ N^ow, you seize me and take me to the 
Chief, (that) be may give yon twelve slaves." So they went to 
the Chief, and said,—"Look at our horse. We have brought (it) 
to sell.” So the Chief said,Very well Your hors e is a good 
(one). 1 will bay (it for) twelve slaves." They said,—“Agreed. 
Do not tie him up loosely, (lest) he bolt, but tightly." The Chief 
said,—"Ah right, I understand." When he had tied him up 
inside tlie house, the day of inspecting the town came. Then the 
Chief Said,—"Wed, let me .ride ray horse which I bought (for) 
twelve slaves, that 1 ' may enjoy myself." When he had mounted 
him, he (horse) began prancing, and prandeg, and prancing. 
AVhen he saw any women he rvould how and salute them. Then 
the Chief said,—“Well, I have never seen such an enjoyable 
horse ” (with sweetness thus). 

Now, when they had come near the door of the house, the 
Chief dismounted, and the horse bolted. No-w In the town were 
two thousand horses. So all (the riders) followed him at ft 
gallop, hut he escaped from them. Now there was a certain 
seeker of magic in Che Chief's house, and he also had a horse. 
SO' the Chief said,—“Now follow him. Wherever he enters you 
seize (bim.),'’ Wei!, he (Auta) was galloping on, and on, and on, 
and he (seeker of magic) was following, and following, and follow¬ 
ing him. When he(Autft) saw that he (seeker of magic) had almost 
caught hiuii, he arose and became a hawk. He also, the 
pursuer, abandoned his horse, and became an eagle, (and kept on) 
following him. When he turned his head and saw him (getting) 

“■Tlfjif ts almcist ndtiauslatcablc in these seiiteBMS, bat seetas to be tlie 
proper w^jrd tD list wilh samumfi atid rikidda. 
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close to him, he chaTigcd and became a crown-bird^ He too, the 
pmsueTj changed and becatnt a marabou. They went on and on. 
(thus). They arose, they escapedn and were approaching Auta's 
town. When he saw that he (seeker o-f magtc) had almost canght 
him, he changed and became a He too^ the pursuer, 

became a chaia. Then they came and perched on the tree 
(undEr) which Auta’s brothers were (playing) draughts. Now (see) 
they had alighted together. There was the fugitive, there was the 
one (who) wanted to catch him, so be Auta changed and became 
a draught, and fell down to where his brothers were playing.^'^ 
He too, the pursuer, changed and became a man, and said to 
the brothetSj—‘^Give me my draught]^ Then they said,—‘'Ah, 
whence have you brought a draught?" Then he said,^—'“Ah, you 
count indeed and you will see that there is (a certain) one too 
many.^^ So they counted and said,—Truly* see there is one 
too many* Come and take (it) yourseii.”** He put out his hand 
to ta-ke It, when the draught became a scorpion and stung him. 
Theo he (seeker of magic) changed (into) a snake, and was going 
to swallow the scoTpiaD. As he was about to swallow him, he 
(the scorpion) became a large speckled snake. When the snake 
saw that the large speckled snake was too big for him, and he was 
not able to swallow (him)* he (simply) looked (at it). Then he, 
Auta, who had changed into the large speckled snake, said,— 
“Here, let us arise and beootne men.” They arose and became 
men* and then Auta said,““Is it on account of the twelve slaves 
whom I took from (in the place of) your master (the father of 
your house) that you are following me?" Then he (seeker of 
magic) saldj““Wel]j 1 am living with the chief. He knows I 
seek magic. Now., shall another magician come and take hig 
property?” He (seeker of magic) said,—“Now, if 1 had not 
followed you, the chief would have said I (was) a traitor. That is 
what caused me to follow you," Auta said,—“Very well. Start 
and go home.''’ He said,—“Oh no, I do (shall) not know 

Siiid to he a Eaige hand ; iUbo ehallaia^ Why the porsn^r shffntd change 
Into a Small bird is not clear. Perhaps the ik^laia is jc^ly even sinal L^r. 

“i-j., in thehoU&wftd board. 

^Or "T^kc your thitig.^ thinks, means “Go away with your 

business,” of SDincLbing like that. 
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hou.. (1.) fro:, f:.:.- 

«eU. Lot u* change into crows and m wke yon 

they changed inw ™'"’i,“?AutwS-"Now do you see?" 
come) dose to the town, he (Ante) saio 

So he (seeker of magic) became 8 ^ (Dut) 1 

s»id,_" Well. 1 followed and followed him ^ ^ ^ 

did not catch him " Th.^th^^ch.efantd,-^Ve^ fore-” .^o 

:nJZ ho": was bronght’fot him, n 

cowries was bronght for him. beeanse he had snff«=d 

ds-ys Oft the chiefs account 

go Tht Lachy Veunged Son. (S. !>■) 

There was a' certain tacky man, Abmadn the rich man. (who 
JU Children and . 

T. “ ct X bis Id:stl (his -n the eldest), and said,- 
olf I L, oT^l these riches do not take anything encept (my) 
tn't snH hnot" Tlxen the eldest son said,—" Father (great one)j 
L t ,he k d yo^te? Of all yoor goods I am not to take 
anyd nr:soept ^he stick and boot f WeH, I shall not t^c the 
aia and boob" So be (Ahmadn) said,-" very well. Go and 
stay with yonr mother.” Then he called the second “ 

listen, Mahamnta,if I die. do “'.f 
Tiravei>tue Then he (Mahamma) sgiid,— Is that the sort 

(my) fttther is ? I shall net take the prayer^ng." ' 

Anta also, and said,-" If I die, do not take anything eMept the 
Slick and boot." Then he (Auta) said,—Father, I love you 
(wish yout life) better than aftythiog." He said,— “Whatever you 
tell me to take I will take." He (Ahmadn) 

Take the boot and the stick.” Now when Anta had takffi (them), 
and had left, the father died, Then the women 
mourned and ceased. Then they went to ^ 

division of the heritage. Vtnen it had been dmded op, the c des 
son was given (bis share), the second was given his also, (but) 

M Or " ««rk«d hani;" lif > “ trufililt” 

iTSinaLl catLh^Dwftie jiie t^l«n by a gtiug to the mosque* and hgHJmg 
water to wasb wilb r 
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when Anta was given (his share of the) property he refused, and 
said the boot and stick would can tent him. Then [his) mother 
came and begun to swear at Auta.^® When she had sa^ornathim, 
he (nevertheless) said he would not take (anything). When he got 
tired of the sweartugj he went off (into) the forestf When he had 
taken the road, he met with a certain person who bad collected 
wood and had lit (it). He (certain person) said,—“O Youth, 
where are yon going He (Anta.) said,—“What has that to do 
with you?^ [WThere is your business?) So be passed on and 
came upon a hunter, who said,—“ O Youth, will yon not give me 
your stick?” He took the stick, and gave him (it). Then he 
(hunter) saw a bird on high, and threw up die stEcfe* And the slick 
stuck on high (in the branches), so he took the bird and gave the 
boy (it). The boy then went and came upon a certain person who 
had lit a fire, (but) had nothing to cook. He (certaiu person) said, 
—“ O Youth, win you not give me the bird that I may cook (it)?^ 
Now, when he had given him (it), he (certain person) cooked and 
ate (it). Tlien he took ashes and wrapped (them up) for him in 
his (Auta^s) coat. So the boy went and came upon a certain 
woman. She was making porridge, but had no ash to put in 
She said,—" O Youth, will you not give me the ash ?" He gave 
her (it). She took a bro^ken piece of calabash,®*’' and gave the 
boy. Then he went, and came upon some people digging 
(diggers) on a farm, and they said,—“6 Youth, will you not give 
us your porridge that wfi may eat ? ” So he took (it), and gave 
them (it). So they ate. Then they took a hoe, and gave him, 
So he went and came upon a blacksmith, who had made a great 
fire (piled up a fire) with bellows, (but) bad no iron for (forging). 
So he said,—“ O Youth, will you not give me the hoe that 1 may 
make knives?^ So he (Auta) took, (it) and gave him, and the 
blacksmith made knives- When he had made (them), he gave 

^®Ttie disttibutioo is noi an MTi|ia.mmedan lines, as, if it tuid been, the 
DQgthGr wculd h3.vc bcncliCted by tbe refirEal. It to Tsemble IVCire 

the Hindu system, io which a mother takes part af the cOn’s shajc. 

natives u&e asb (nf gtyneH-nom or instead of'^t, iwheti the 
Jatiei ia nnobtCLinkhler 

* Evidently fall of ive. The /wtf is a soit of pOTf Li%*, bat miy have rae&t in 
it. It is fflosdy men in the evening. 
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him (Auta) one. When the boy bad talten ^it), he started 
travelling in the forest. Then he went and came upon a weaver j 
he had made (collected) a white doth (shuttle of white cottoD)^ 
Then he said — “O Youtlij will yon not give me your knife that I 
may Cut this white cloth When he had given him (It) ho cut 
the white doth. Then he (Auta) said,—'^JSTow pay me for my 
knife." So he (weaver) took all the white cloth, and gave the boy 
(it). The boy went on, and came upon (a place) where a girl, a 
maiden, had died. As for them^^® they had no white cloth in 
which to take her to the grave. 0 Boy* will you not give us 
this white cloth in which to take the corpse to the grave?" So 
he took (ft) and gave them. So they cut it up and sealed it 
(i.c. the strips together), and wrapped (it) arouiid (covered) the 
girl. When they were about to take her to tlie grave, the boy 
caught hold of the gif], and said,“"Pay me for my white doth." 
Then they took the corpse and gave him (it),, and he lifted it on 
to his head He wen t on travel ling an d cm eigcd from th e forest, 
and went and came to a large town. Now there was a river at 
the gate cf the town. Each day^ the chief^s wives would come 
and get water. He, however, when he came with the dead girl, 
dug two holes and put her feet (in them). Ho stretched (the 
body upright), (and) she stood up+ Then he took all the white 
cloth, and wrapped her (in it) right down to the ground. Then 
he went back in the shade, and waited. When the chiefs wives 
came to draw water at the place, he said,—“For God^s sake will 
you not give my wife (some) water that she may drink? I 
gave her (some), but she refused to drink because of (her) pride."®® 
Then one, the head wife of the chief, got some water in a 
calabash, and came and said,—'*Kere." Silence. She did not 
accept (it). Then another of the chiefs wives, when she had 

Made in strips abqot faux inches in. width. See RoblusOD^S 

HaUSO/ftrnfr 

th? mourners. A white shroud (flkiaysiKi') is njecessaty. 

*Thc usual raethnd of cajiying tba dead. The corpse Is USaaJly wrapped 
in a very stvut toat or in a specially stifiened wrapper. 

seams out of place here. It usuAlly meaoa went dnij’’ nr 
aomething similar. 

^ A wnmati ueaaUy gets water tbr a man, do£ VtrtH, 
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boundcd forward, seijed the cakbash and came and said,— 
*‘Hexe^" Silence. Then, she hit the woman (corpse) on the 
forehead, and the corpse fell down. Then the boy ran out from 
the shade and (began) crying, and said the chief's wives had 
tilled his wife (for him the wife) at the stream, and the alarm 
reached even to the chiefs honse. Then the chief said it was a 
llCh His wives would not quatrel. So he said,—and 

When they had come, they came upon the corpse lying down, 
so they went and said to the chief,~“Ah^ it is true [ Your wives 
have done nuirder," Tlien he said,.—“Very weU, let her (corpse) 
be brought here,” Wheik she had been carried and brought to the 
chief, he said,—*‘Here, Boy, whence have you come with this 
woman?” Then he said to the chief,—“What has that to do 
with you? ” Then the judge said,—“This boy Is to be feared 
(thing of fear). Settle with him, and let him go.” So the chief 
brought two wives instead of bis own, and gave him (them). 
Then the boy went out and entered the fore&t, and went and 
lived in the forest and built a house. When he had built a 
house, he drove away the two wives whom the chief had given, 
hicij and said be would live alone. Then a Frog said,—“Auta, 
may I come to yoiir house and .live?” He said,—“Come and 
stay by all means.” Then a Monkey said,—^'Anta* may 1 come 
to your house and live?” He said,'—‘^‘C ouhe and stay by all 
means.” Then a Horse said,—“ Auta, may 1 come to your house 
and live?” He said,—“Come and stay by all means," A 
Cam eh a Donkey^ Stinging Ants, Ants, large Stinging Travelling 
Ants, a Mule, a lat^e Snake, a Crown-birdj a Crow, ah came and 
lived (with him). They concsived all at tiie same time. Then a 
Bull came, and said everyone was to build a storehouse in the 
compound. They made thirty (altogether). He (Bull) came and 
built thirty receptacles inside the houses. Again he came, and 
made thirty deep holes in the compound. Then the Bull filled all 
the storehouses with gold, that is what he gave birth to (that was 
his birth). The Mule came and brought forth silver. He filled 
all the thirty holes. The Camel filled the receptacles with cowries. 
The rest, the very small ones., brought forth slaves, they filled the 

w These ^and the fbUowing) verbs art ia the passive, bvit must be rendeted 
by the active in English. 
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s^ave-hDiJs?. Thtn the Spider came to the house to beg. S-o he 
(Auta) .took guinea-com, and gave (it to) the Spider. As for the 
Spider he went to the chief and saidj—“ What will you give me 
for itiy neis’s?” He (chief) said,—“A kola nut." He (Spider) 
said,—■‘■‘How many ears have you?" He (chief) said he had two 
ears (his eats two). He (Spider) said,—'‘Add two more and yon 
will hear the news.” He (chief) anid he had added (them). Ho 
(Spider) said,—‘*This boy (who) is here in the forest, (in) the 
whole world there is not one who is so rjcji” (the owner of Jiig 
luck). Then the chief said,—It is a lie.” He (Spider) said,—- 
“Yeiy well. Send me and the councillors to go and see." So he 
(chief) sent him and the counoiZlors, and they went. So they went 
and saw tlte riches. The riches were greater than those of tlie 
chief. They went and said,—“This boy is rich." I^ow, as for 
the chief, there was a white leper in his house. The advice (talk) 
of the white leper was what the chief listened to. So he said,— 
“^N'ow, White Leper, what shall wt do that we may take hrs 
properly?" Then the white leper said,—"Take some grain and 
put it iu a bag.Take grains of gaiuea-corn and put them in the 
bag." Now a great number were put inside the bag, and black 
c^Uha (grains) were taken and put iu the bag, (grains) were 

taken and put in the bag. Millet (grains) were taken and put in, the 
hag. Aiilia was taken and put in the hag, Rice and beans were 
put in the bag. Now the bag was filled. So it was tied up, and 
taken to the boy^s house. He was told that by (the time) day 
broke he most (have) sorted them out separately (one, one). 
Tlien the boy saw he could not, and (began) to cry. He cried 
hard. Then the Ant came, and the Slinging Ant, and the tiny 
Red Ant, and the Smelling Ant came, and told him to be patient. 
He took all the calabashes, and gave them. One took (a grain) 
and put (it) here ; another took (a grain) and put (it) here. When 
day broke, they had divided them all separately. Then the chiefs 
councillors came to take (them). So he (Aula) took (the 
calabashes), and gave them (tlrem). Then tlie chief called the 
white leper, and said,—"Well, how shall we kill this boy?” Now 
there was a certain big Idke which no one had ever entered (had 

^ Bolster-sliftped, with slit in «rUT«, alvna on dohheys, bo that the alit ig 
aboTu the middle of the hack. 
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not been touched (its) entering). bTtjw there was a fan-palm in 
the middle of the lake. So the white iepcf said to the chief,“ 
"Tell the boy to fetch two fruits of the palrp-tree.'^ So he 
was told. Then tile boy saw he was unable to enter (the water). 
So be cried hard. Then the Monkey and the Frog came to the 
boy. They said,'—" Dry your tears,^ because of such (things). 
We asked you long ago if we could come to your house and hve." 
Then the Monkey arose and hopped to the edge of the lake^ 
From the edge of the lake he jumped and alighted upon the fan- 
pahn. But the Frog dived, and did not coraft tip until he 
had reached the fan-palm. Then the Frog dimhed the fan-paJm, 
he also.. When the Monkey had plucked (one), he jumped 
straight out,^® and the Frog also pulled off (out) his and fell into 
the water, 'and did not rise until he was at the bank.® So they 
brought the two fruits of the fan-palra, and the hoy went and put 
(them) asido. Then the chief^s councillors came to take the fruits 
of the fan-palm (nemt) morning. He (Auta) took (them), and 
gave them (them)* They brought (them) to the chief. The chief 
said,-“"WeIl, White Leper, what sliall wt do to get this boy's 
riches?" He (white leper) said,—“Look here. It is now the 
dry season. Tlieri is no water. So you tell him to bring a leaf 
of the millet about daybreak." The chief said,—"Very well." 
Then the boy came and cried hard, until the Whitfr-breasted 
Crow and the Crown-bird came and said ,—^*0 Boy, what are you 
crying for?” (the crying of what are you doing). He said,—“The 
chief has said I must bring him a millet leaf now ia the dry 
season." They said,—"Come, dry your tears and be easy*" 
Then the Crow went tiortli, (and) the Crown-bird went south. 
They flew saying,—"Da, da, da,” so went the: Crow. So she 
went to where she came upon the millet high^ the Crown-bird came 
to where the millet had began to put out ears (eye). She then, 
the Crow, found a place where (the millet was) ready to be 
threshed. So she arrested (her flight), and tied up a bundle. As 
for the Crown-bird, she found a place where (the leaves) were 
peeling off. So she also tied up a bundle. The Crow brought 
(hers), (and) the Crown-bird brought (hers). So they brought 

® ** Silence " would be too ludc an tipcesdon. “ f. on tbe bsnlc. 

not rise cidcpc oulade." 
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(them) to the bey. When da.y brake, he took them to the chiefl*^ 
As for hinOj when the Snake saw that the boy had very nearly 
been killed, he said,—O youth.“ He (Auta) saldt—" Um7' He 
(Snake) said,—There is a daughter of the chief of (whona) 
the chief is very fond.*^ Then the Snake said^—I shall enter 
into her atomach. All the learned men in the world will l^e 
assembled to attend to the girl, but she will not get well. But 
you, when you go, yon will heal her^^ He (Snake) said ,—X it is 
who will give you medicine with which to heal her.” He (Snake) 
sa]d,“-^* When yon go to this chiefs you say yoi3r medicine is 
difficult (to obtain). The chief will say,*—'^ What can be difficult 
You say,—“'It will certainly be hard for you^” He 
will say,—-“O youth, whatever the difficulty I will do (it)," “Very 
well, I want a white lepers liver brought me at once,”'’ He 
(Snake) s&id>—‘'Now, when you have been brought the white 
leper^s liver, put (it with some) water in a pot. Give (it) to this girl 
that she may drink. Then she will be liealed.’" So the boy said, 
—“Very well-” Now the girl was playing with (amongst) the 
girlsi hex fellows, when the Suake started, and he crawled inside 
her stomach. Then die girl said to hex fellows she had a stomach¬ 
ache, she was gomg home. Then the girls said,—Let us go. 
The chiefs daughter is not well.” When she had gone home, she 
lay down, and her stomach (began) swelling, and swelling, and 
swelling, until it was like a stoieboust. Then the chief arose, and 
(began) crying, and crying, and crying, and falling down and 
doing all kinds of thmgs. Then the white leper whom ffie chief 
was fond of came and gave his advice. All the learned men in 
the torra were iummoned. Everyone gave (hex) medicine, (but) 
it did no (good). The girl did not get better. (They) went to 
Faki Fatika, and called £h& learned men of the town. They 
came and gave (her) medicine. The girl got no better. Then 
this rich boy came with one old rag on. He had not (on) a good 
robe. So he came to the chief, and said,—“ May your life be 
prolonged.” ^ Then the white leper arose und hit him, and said,— 
“The chiefs daughter b ill. Have you, a wearer of rags, come 
(to bother him)?” Then he said,—(“As for) me I have come 

“Ttise ftte tic nEEtt tasks, and occut ID mufvy stiories. 
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to (pve her) medicine.’’ Then he (white leper) s&!d,““Thfi 
learned men have not been able to. Are yon, a wearer of rage, 
able to give (her) medicine?” But the chief said,—“No, no. 
Leave him alone. Everyone has the gifts that God has given him," 
Then the chief said,—“ Go with the white leper to where the girl 
is.” When he had come to the chief again, he said,““Now, 
Chief, I Icnow (have) an antidote, hut my antidote is hard (to 
obtain),” He (chief) said,—“Tdl me. However hard it is (it) 
will be brought, it will be obtained.” Then he said,—“I wish 
you to get me the hvex of a white leper at once. Now here is a 
white leper with you. Will one go to the town to look for another ?” 
Then tlie councillors beat the white leper in the hall until they 
killed him. He was seized (hands were put), and torn open, 
The liver was pulled out, and given to the boy. The boy said 
let some water be drawn for him, and put in a poL When water 
had been poured in a new pot, it was brought to him. So he put 
the liver in it, and shook (it) up. Then he said,—’“Give it (to) 
the girl to drink." When it had been given to the girl, and she had 
drunk, she was taken short. The discharge would have filled (was 
like) Birnin GwarL®^ The snake came out in this discharge, and 
went away* No one saw him. Then the girl arose and said Iet 
her be given porridge to oat. She said to give her flour and 
water to drink. She waa given (some). She was also given kola- 
mi ts, (and) abe ate (them)* Immediately the chief took the boy, 
he brought five horses and gave him, he brought five cloaks and 
gave him, he brought twenty pairs of trousers and dark blue 
robes and gave himr Then he separated off half of the town, and 
gave him* Then he (Auta) said,—for me, I do not want to 
live in the town. I am going home.” So he took his horses and 
possessions which he (the chief) had given him, and went to the 
forest. He overtook the Snake, and went home. Then he 
(Snake) said,—“O Boy, the treachery is done with. There remains 
only min e to yon," so said the Snake. He (Sn ake) said,—“ Now, 
look here, I am going to live in an ant-hill." Then he (Auta) 
said,—“ If you live in an ant-hill, how can I pay you ?" (where is 
A town between Zyngeru and 2ajia, city tsf tbe Gwari people, 

**Tlie nBtnabDr oonld not tell me why this phrase WAS inserted. It miy have 
been tn account for (be fact Lbal imakcs bite men for no Apparent 
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the thing which 1 shall do for you inside). He (Snake) said^— 
*‘When Sunday cotncSj you will give me a piece of meat/’ He 
(Auta) saidj—‘'Agreed, I understand.” So, when (the day when) 
Sunday came, the boy ainse from his bed (sleep)^ and went cut 
and saw a piece cf meat in (tbe centre of) the house. So he took 
(it) and brought (it) to the ant-bilh Then he returned home. So 
every Sunday he (Aula) did thus for him. One day he went out 
of his room in the morning, (but) did not see a piece of meat in 
the hDiise, Indeed tbe Frog had come and taken it in the early 
morning. As he had not obtained a piece of meat, tbe Snake 
arose and came to him. He (Snake) aaid to the boy,-—" Tcnlay 
(is) Sunday, (but) 1 have not seen (tny) piece of meal/’ He 
(Auta) said,—" I am now (upon) looking (for it). Must you get 
up and come (for it) ? " He (Snake) said,—" Where is the one 
you alwa}'3 take from the centre of the house? He (Auta) 
said,—“Formerly 1 had some in the centre of the house. To-day, 
when I got Up, I did not ?ee (any). There are no more.” He 
(Snake) said,—" Indeed ! Are there traitors in your house ? ” He 
(Auta) Said he did not koow. He (Snake) said,—‘'Will you give 
the traitors over to me that I may come and seize (them) ?" He 
(.Auta) said,—“Very weU.” He thought (saw) that everyone 
was acting fairly to him. (So) he said,—“Very well. Who i^ 
there to be punished (to pay) amongst (them)?” The Snake 
said*—"JRight, I shall go home and catch the traitor (w-hein) be 
comes" (jind him walking about). When be had gone, he hid 
behind tbe door of the house. But he, the rich man, could 
not rest (remain in his house) until he bad gone and reasoned 
with the Snake. He went out of the door of the house, and the 
Snake, who was by the door of the house, bit him, Wlicn lie 
(Snake) had bitten him, he (Auta) went back into the house, and 
lay down. (His) leg was painful. Then the Frog cams and said, 
—"What has befallen you, O Rich one?" He (Auta) said,— 
"Something bit (caught) me at the door of the house." He 
(Frag) said,—“Whatever it be I shall go and see." Then he 
went out hopping, and came to the door of the house, and the 
Snake bit him. So he went and lay down. The Frog died. He 
also, the rich man, died. That is tbe end of this. The Frog 

“ wtere is the st&ne of them fnotn whicEi yon always take ont? 
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brouglit this upon him. Because he took the meat he brought 
bad bck upon him. 

A. J. N. Tkemeatjje, 


Manipuri Proverbs, 

The foUoTving t^^enty pro-verbs in use among the Manipuris have 
been cohecEed by Mr. H, J, Wince^ Headmaster of the Johnstone 
School^ Imphal. An exact translation and the nearest English 
equivalent or an explanation follow each proverb. 

J. Shakespear. 


I, Cheiren chaphubii kalnaba yeibra 1 

Are the Cheiren pots beaten to break them P (j>. Spare the 
rod and spoil the child. G^eiren is a place in Manipur 
where the best pottery can be obtained, and pots are beaten 
to shape them^not formed on wheels as in Engiand), 

J. Nungshit sittana nna lengbra ? 

Without the breeze blowing can the leaves tremble? (r'.s. 
There is no smoke without there being a fire). 

3. Leppa challaga phamba challL 

?hamba challaga. hippa ebahi. 

After providing standing room [hej wants sitting room; after 
sitting room he desires sleeping room, (i>. The more-be 
gels the more he wants). 

4. Hiiinan machn challaga lei ton leki. 

If you show much affection for a pup he will lick the tip of 
your tongue, {Le, Give him an Lnchj he’ll take an elL The 
Manipuris do not love dogs, but regard tiiem as causes of 
defilemenfr This proverb is used when a mean or low 
man is encouraged nnd does not know where to draw the 
line). 

5. Khong chotlaga chin chotli. 

If yon wet your feet (or legs) you wet your month* (The 
staple food of the Manipuris is fish, and to get it they have 
to get into water with their traps or nets.) 
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6. Hi ani tonglaga karang segai. 

When going in two boats, [one leg in each], you tear the fork 
[of the legl^ Between two stocila one comes to the 
ground), 

7. Nung anigt maialita ha Oioba. 

You become a yam when plated between two stones^ {i.i. 
When a man acte as a go-between for two enemies he 
is in danger of becotniog unfriendly to both), 

3. Tingthargbu tingkh&ngbanba. 

To get out one thorn [that has pierced you] by inserting 
another [into the flesh], (i>. Set a tJdef to catch a thief)- 

9, Ngapmm makhunda ngaprom tbajinha.^ 

To set one eel into the hole of another eel, (2-^- Set a thief to 
catch a thief). 

z.a. Uchi hallaktuna yum mei Cbaba. 

Setting [one’s] house on fire to spite a rat, (f,J. To cut off one’s 
nose to spite oce^s face), 

rr. Sabina mama noknahi. 

A young mole laughing at its mother, The pot calling the 
kettle black). 

13. HamJong tuminlEiba ebaphn ngatnmi. 

A quiet cat can [slyly] come and eat what the [rice] pot con¬ 
tains, (le. Still waters run deep). 

Sendaflg nganna tAbana machangchai. 

The eariy sparrow gets the best lice to eat, (i\e. The early bird 
catches the fattest worm), 

14. Kbumdrabadi yarabani. 

If you do not reply, you are agreeable, (f.e. Silence gives con' 
sent). 

15. Una mahei ytHaga mam luki, 

A tree that hears much fruit droops its head, (f.e. A btg or 

^This U found also in Piimiofic’s list of Mfldthci pirarerbs, GrammiTf f p, 

fi T. C, H. 
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very clever person is a1wa.ys humble, but it is not so with 
foolisTi people who ate vety proud).^ 

i 6 . Hutbu dalai tonghaillaKa thigang uraga chongttiei. 

A dog, when tnade to ride a palanquin, jumps dowo on seeing 
a duBg-heapi What^s bred in the bones will cotne out 
in the ffeah. Among the Maniptuis riding ^palky is con¬ 
sidered a great hououTj as only certain people ate permitted 
to do it), 

ly. Lambeibada samjet pibagum. 

Like giving an ascetic a comb, (^ 1 ^, Casting pearls before swine. 
Hindu ascetics in Maniptu shave their headSj so that a 
comb is thrown away on them). 

rS. Sal asibagt matiakta leplaga prachit ^ phangi. 

When [found] standbg neat a dead cow you receive penance. 
(Hindus do not kill, but worship, the coWt so that, if they 
are found near others tilling a cow, they are included among 
the company of evil-doers.) 

19. Pena semlingeida Sanmran yauba. 

While tuning the (an instrument like a fiddle), I might 
have reached Samuraii. (Sarauran is a village in the south 
of Manipur near Wangoi, and the idea here is a protest 
against waste of time in profitless preliminaries.) 

ao. KbuUa paiba itaiigi yida hukpa eigi. 

What I hold in my hands is my friend^ what I hold in my 
teeth mine, (j.e. A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush). 

^ Or, altcinatEvelj, X tree thfU bears inuDh, iTnit bftfi deep roots. T+ C. H, 

cAAiiia, n purificitmy penance. The piroverb mfiftilS ttiAt 

you cannot tench pitch without bein^ dcfiici, and also includes the Idea that 

birds of a fcaLher fioclt together. T. C. H. 
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AuMEtriAN Folk-Tales {conUnix^. 

'j. Thi JDreafrur*^ 

There Tvas, and there was, a fatheTj a rnothefj and a eon. One 
evening the son goes to sleep. In the morning he rises, and says 
to his mother^--^^ Mother, I have dreamed a dream, but 1 will not 
tell it to you " 

^^Why will you not tell it to me?", the mother ask^ He only 
repeats,—“I will not The mother gives her son a good 

beating. 

Then the son goes to his father, and says,—Daddy, 1 

have dreamed a dream. 1 would not tell it to my mother, and J 
will not tell it to you.^* The father also beats the son. The son 
is vexed, and goes away^ He goes a day's journey. He meets a 
traveller, and says,—^'Greetings.'’ God give yon a good day,” 
replies the traveller, "I have dreamed a dTeam," says the youth, 

I would not tell it to my mother^ I would not tell it to my 
father, and I will not tell it to you.” He goes on his way. 

He goes on until he meets a Prince. He accosts him, and 
3iys^—‘f Prince, I have dreamed a dream. I would not tell it to 
my mother, I would not tdl it to my father, I would not tell it to 
the traveller, and I will not teU it to you.” The Prince seizes the 
youtli, and casts him into a dungeon in his palace. Tlie young 
man gets hold of a knife, and digs a bole through the wall, whicli 
lets him into the chamber of the Prince's daugliter* He sees the 
Princess fill a bowl with food, cover it with a lid, and leave the 
room. The young man goes and opens the lid, and deans up 
the bow^l, hils bis belly, (satishes his hunger), and returns to his 
dnngeoD. 

One day passes like this; two pass; three pass; four pass. 
The young man eats up the Princesses food, and she doesn^C know 
who takes it. Then, one day, the Princess puts butter in the 
bowl, and hides behind tlte flour-biu. The young man enters, 
and takes some bread and eats it. The Princess springs from her 
hiding-place, seizes him, and asks,—"Who. are you?” 

He replies,—have dreamed a dream, I would not tell it to 
my mother; I would not tell it to my father; 1 would not t ell it 
'This is thft fifth story ID Moftann. 
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to ibe traveller; I would not tell it to tbe Prince. The Prince 
cast me into prison. I dug with a knife^ I catne here, and you 
know tlie rest^^' 

The Princess fell in love with the young majn^ and he with 

her. ... 

Now tire King of the West comes to ask for the hand of the 
daughter of the King of the East to be given in fuamage to his 
son. The King of the East is the afore-mentioned Prince He 
sends a staff to the King of the East, both ends of which are alilcoj 
and he says,—“Which is the head, and which is the foot? Guess 
it if you can. If not; I wfU carry off your daughter.” The King 
enquires everywhere^ but he cannot solve the riddle. But his 
daughter tehs the young man who is in prison about it^ and he 
says to her,—“ Go ted your father to cast the staff into the lake. 
The heavy end will sink] that is the head. Let them break it 
open and see.'” It is as the young man has said. They take the 
staff and go away. 

The next day they send three horses just alike, and ask,— 
“Which is the yearling, which is the twO'year-old, and which is 
the mother? Guess it if you can; if not, I will carry off your 
daugbter.^^ They all set to work, lnut no one can solve the riddle. 
The King is at Ids wits' ends, and says,—“^Vhat shall I do?" 
The daughter goes to the young man, and says,—“They can't 
find it out. They are going to take me away/' The man says,—■ 
“ Go tell your father to wet a bundle of clover* to sprinkle it with 
salt, and to place it before the hoises in the evening. In the 
morning the mother will go ahead, tlie two-year-old will follow, 
and the yearling will come last." So they had that out also, and 
send a'wa.y the King of the West. 

Then the King of the West sends a steel Jance and a steel 
shield, and says,—“ If he is able to pierce that shield -with that 
lance* I will give my daughter to his son; but if he cannot, lei 
him give his daughter to my eoHh" People come from every 
quarter, and the King tries also, but they cannot pierce it The 
King says to his daughter,—“Go bring that young man here. 
Let us see him." The young man comes. He takes up the steel 
lance, lays the steel shield on the ground* strikes it with the lance, 
and pierces the steel shield. 
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Tht King raakes the young man his son. He sets out to go 
aiid bring the darUghter of the King of the West. 

He goes far^ or he goes little. He sets a. man with his ear to 
the ground. He asks him,—" Who are you?^' ‘'I am the man 
who can hear what people are saying in. their houses,” he replies. 
'^Oh, what a manl” the other ejtelaims, "He can hear what 

people are saying in theh houses f” 

*'Do you think roe a manP The man who could pierce a 
steel shield with a steel lance, ht is a man!” The man says, 
"Why, I am that man I” and the other replies,—"Tlien 1 will be 

your brother.” 

They travel on together. They see a man with a millstone 
bung on each foot, and still he sets one foot in Kbeaati, and the 
■other in Stamboul. Then the young man exclaimsW'hy, 
what a man J He has one foot here, and the other in Stamboul I ” 
“Ho yon think me a man?” returns this man. "The man who 
could pierce a steel shield with steel, is a man. Why, I am 
he!” "Then I will be your brother.” Theygo on, the three of them. 
On they go, until they see seven millstonesi grinding, and one 
man eating, but still he ie hungry, for he cries,—" O mother, O 
father, I am dying of hunger I ” Then the young exclaims,— 
“"Why, what a man I He eats the grist of seven mills, and still 
he cries,—"I atn dying of hunger.^ ” 

The man answers,—"Do you think me a man? The man who 
struck the steel shield with the steel lance, and pierced it, An is a 
mani" "Why, I am he!" “Then I will be your brothen” 
They go on. 

They go on, and they see a man who has loaded a house upon 
his back, and is carrying it along. “Oh, what a man!” this 
young man exclainos. " He has loaded a house upon his bnclc, 
and is canying itJ” The man answers,—“Ho you think me a 
man ? The man who pierces the steel shield with steel. As is a 
man 1 ” “Why, I am that man,” he replies. “Then I am your 
brother 1" and they go on together. 

They go on until they see a man who is holding his mouth 
before a stream of mtiiaing water. An ocean of water comes. The 
man drinks it up, but he cries,—'" O mother, O father, I am dying 
of thirst t” Then this young man exclaims,—“Oh, what a man 1 
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He drink? an ctcean of water, and still he cries,—“ 1 am dying of 
thirst"!” And the other replies,^—'*Doyou think nae a man? 
The man who struck a blow with a steel lance and pierced a steel 
shield, Atf is a man'” "^‘Why^ I am that manJ" "Then I am 
youT brother ! And they go on. 

They go On until tliey see a shepherd who is pla-sdng a pipe;, 
while hill and dale, field and forest, men and beasts begin to 
dance^ The young man exclaimsj—^'^Oh, what a man ! He 
causes hill and dale to dance I" And the other returns,— 
you think me a man ? The man who pierced steel with steel, ^ 
is a man!" “Behold, I am that man!" '*Thcn I am your 
brother.” They go on^ 

They go on. There are seven of them now* They ask,— 
“Brother StEel-Lance-Steel’Shfeld, where are we gotngj please 
God ? " “ We are going to fetch the daughter of the King of the 
West." ^ W'e wish you joy! ” 

They go on, and enter the palace of the King, to take the 
Brincesa, The King calls his men, and aaya tO' them,—“These 
are my relatives* They cannot eat even one bowl of food. Go 
bake twenty-one bakings of bread, and cook twenty-one kettles of 
soup. If they be able to eat it all at once, they may have ray 
daughter; if not, we will not give her.” 

bTow these men vrere sitting in another room. The one who 
had his ear to the ground listened, and says,*—“ Aha, Steel-Bance- 
Steel-Shield, did you understand what the King said?'^—“TrVhy, 
knave J How can I know? I am not in his room.” “He says, 
what does he say ?" he said. “He says:,—“Twenty^jne bakiugs 
of bread, twentj'-one kettles of soup; if they eat it, tltey take my 
diughter j if they don't eat it, they don^t take, her.”” Then the 
one 'who ate the grist of seven mills says,-”" Don’t he afraid. I 
will go ahead, and whatever bread they set before me, acd what¬ 
ever food they bring, I will eat it and say,—“ O mother, O father, 

I am starving]" And they do this. 

'I'be King beholds Jt, and he cries,Alack ! God spoil your 
homes I We muse escape from these*" He calls liis men to him, 
and says,—-"Fill the room with fire, sprinkle it with aslies, and 
spread felt carpeting over all. In the evening, when thcj^ go in 
there, they will all be burnt up,” 
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Thft one \rho gives ear he^s itj and says,—“Hey, Steel-Lance- 
Steel-Shieldj did you. understand wtiat the Kbig said?'^—“No, 
how should 1?^’ “He says, what does he say?" he saidn 
“He says,—“I^et us fill the Toom with fire? In the evening, 
when they go in, they will all be bornt np. Then to whom shall 
we give luy daughter Then the one who drinlts water says,— 
“Let me go and get a good drink, and eome and go before you^ 
When we go into the roojin, I will put out the fire, and the toom 
will be turned into a lake,^' 

In the evening the King calls them, and says their room is 
ready for them. Then the one who drinks wateir opens his 
ruoutli, and the mom is filled with water. They are given another 
rtjom. 

The King is at his wits' ends. He calls his men. They all 
agree, saying,—"Waliah, whatever happens, we will no't give up our 
Princess! 

The one who gives ear listens, and says^—“Aha, Steel-Lance- 
Steel-Shield, did yon understand what the King said?"—Vou 
knave," he replies, “ HoTf should I know what he is saying 
“ He says, what does he say ? ” he said " He says,—“ Whatever 
happens^ I will not give up my daughter."" 

. Tlie one who carries a house on his back saya,—“Let me take 
the house and land on my back,'^ and he bends his back, and 
takes up the house; the shepherd plays upon hia pipe, and hill 
and dale begin to dance;, the one with the millstones hnng 00 his 
feet leads the way, apd they set out merrily. 

The King weeps and begs,—“Only leave my house and land, 
and you tnay take my daughter, and may you enjoy her V* TJiey 
put the house back in its place; The piper stops playing bis 
pipe, and hill and dale become quiet. They take the Princess, 
and go. The other companions go each to his place, and the one 
who pierced the steel shield with the steel lance takes the Princess 
and comes to the palace of the King of the East. There he finds 
that hjs first wife has a son. He takes the other Princess for his 
■wife also. IVhen he goes to bed, he says,—“A stm on this side, 
a sun on that side, and a bright star above my heart." The next 
morning he sends for his father and mother, and goes before the 
King, and aayg^—“Now I whl tell you my dream." They say^—^ 
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"What is it?'^ He replies,— “I saw & sun on one side of me, a 
sun on the other eidc, and a bright star above my heart.” “Was 
that your dream ? ” they asked, " Yes, wallah, that was my 
dream,” 

Three apples came down from God, 

Ofie to the ouc who told it. 

One to the one who ashed for it, 

And one to the one who give ear ro it, 

S. 7711 Daughter Qf ths Viliei^ Patria,rch}‘ 

There once lived a village patriarch, M. Pazig by name, who 
was very rich. He wished to go to Jerusalem, and he set out 
with his wife and his son. He had also a grown-up daughter of 
matchless beauty, whom he left in the car* of the chief man of the 
village. 

N ow it happened that this man fell in love with tlte girl; but, 
try as he might, he could not win her love. At last^ however, 
with the help of a witch, he won her consent to marry him. The 
girl says to the man,—“ Since this thing is to be, first let me give 
you a good bathj* She makes a hne lather of soap-suds, and 
eovefs his eyes and nose and mouth with it. Then she takes up 
a mallet and beats the man soundly over the bead and shoulders, 
and runs away. 

The man is unable to see because of the smarting of the soap 
in his eyes, and, being dijzy from loss of blood, he falls down 
unconscious. When he is able to rise, he goes and gets washed 
and wiped, and then sits down to meditate upon the trich which 
was played upon him. He thinks to himself,—“She not only 
stood out against me, but she has made me the laughing-stock of 
old and young. Vi^Tiat shall I do?” What he did was to write a 
letter to the girl^g father, saying,—"You entrusted your daughter 
to me, but she has doaliogs with a hundred men a day.” 

When the father and mother received this letter, they put aside 
all thought of vows and pUgrimages, and started for home imme¬ 
diately. Two days before reaching the village, they^ send their 
son ahead to kill or destroy the girl. He arrives there, and says 

“This Is the seventh story in Mstmiftff. It Is uncertUD whether M. in 
Pazifi” is .ui initial or is borrowed from the French. 

s H 
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to his sisteTj—"My father and mother have comej let us go and 
meet They momt a hotse together, aad ■'^'= *“P 

of a lonely etai- There they dtsmmnt, end, as they sit *ere 
resting, the girl falU asleep. The brother is loth to kill his sister, 

so he^eives her there end rides away. nlTe^Sla 

taken i handkerchief from the girl’s bosom, and further on he kills 

a bird, and dips the kerchief in its blood. __ 

He then goes to his father and mother and ^ 

killed her, and I have brought you this as a proof The father 
and mother come home. The chief makes them believe his story. 

After the girl had slept well, she awoke, but there was no sign 
of brother or anyone. She arose and beat about the thicket^ 
searching for him. She wandered on, and on, nntil she was lost 
in the woods. By and by she came to a pond, and near it stood 
a cedar tree, She dirobed to the top of the tree. Aft« some 
time, she sees the son of the King of Vostan," come t^re huotmg. 
He dismounted beside the pond. The snn cast the shadow of the 
cedar tree across the pond, and in it die shadow of a person could 
be discerned. Then the Prince peered among its branches, aii 
saw a figure ctoudiing there “What are you, man or devil? 
Come down, or I will bring you down with my bow and arrow, 

girl replied,-"! am no beast nor devd, btiC a human 
being like youTsdf Why should you fihoot^ me? I will come 
down, bnc I have no dothiiig, and 1 am a maiden. Take off your 
cloak, and leave it at the foot of the tree, and, when you with¬ 
draw, I win come down and put it on.” The girl caiuft down and 
pul on the cloak. The Priuce returned, and saw a maiden £0 
bfi^LUtiful lliat one would rather gaae upon her than feaat upon 
dainties. He mounted her upon hia steed, and took her home 
with him. After that, what was hunting compared with being 

with her? A year or two passed 

The King urges his son, saying,—‘‘Arise, go and see Vf^ 
Princess you like, and I will ask her in marriage for yoin the 

sop repUes,—"The maiden I brought is the one I wish. The, 

father and mother say,-" Son, who knows who she is, a ^rl found 
in the woods? Does she come of men, of devils, or of what? 

*Neat like Vwi. 
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But the son replied,—“I ahalL certainly marty her.” ‘*TJie stain 
be upon your own forehead then/^ say they* They betroth the 
girl; they have the wedding, and a year later God gives them two 
sons. Until this day the bride has never spoten to the brlde- 
groom. One day the bride had put her babes in the cradle, and, 
as she rocked them, she would sing and weep by turns. Hec 
husband chanced to see her, and he says,—*‘Wife, why do yon 
weep ? What is your sorrow ?Then she replies,—Ah, do 
yon never think that I also have a father and a mother some¬ 
where, and that 1 have feelings, and that I miss them ? I was 
not born of a stone. I did not grow upon a tree. I b&g you, let 
me go and see nay father and motlier and return again." The 
King^s son called his general, had the wagons prepared, and five 
hundred soldiers, and he cgmTnanded the general to conduct the 
lady to her father, and then return. 

They went one da/s journey. At tvenbg they camped beside 
a strearn; they ate and went to rest. The general could not 
sleep. He had been smitten by the beauty of the lady. He 
sought her, and s&id,—“Either promise to be mine, or I will kill 
one of your sons.” “ I will grant you nothing, even though you 
kill my son,” she replied. So the general killed one of her sons. 

The nejet morning they mounted and rode on, and at night 
they made a halt. Again the general went to the lady; but she 
would not yield, and he killed the other child. The next night 
the general tried once more to force her to yield, and said,—“I 
have killed your two sons; 1 will kill you too." 

“ May God punish you,” said the lady, “ but let me go and 
^bathe in the stream, and pray and confess unto God, and then 
return to you.” 

The general tied a rope to her foot so that she should not 
escape. But she went to the edge of the stream, and slipping the 
rope from her foot tied it to a. stump, and fled away. She met a 
shepherd, and she begged him to exchange clothing with her. He 
■ agreud, and they exchanged. She cut off her hair, put a tall felt 
cap on her head, and hastened to her father^s house. 

Mr Fang is sitting at his gate, smoking a pipe. The stranger 
comes and kisses his hand, salutes him, and is saluted in return. 
M. Fang asks,'—You fellow with the tall cap, where do you 
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come from, and what do you want?" “Sir, I have heard that 
you eiuploy many laboanets 3 engage me also and I will work for 
my bread.'' "Gc^ look after the pouJtty/' he replies. 

Let her renjain here while we go back to the general. The 
general retnrnedj and said to the King's souj—Your wife killed 
her two sonSj and ran away in the night." Then the PriDce takes 
the general and many soldiers^ and sets out to seek his wife. 
They stop at the house of M. Pasig. They make many inquiries, 
but can loam nothing. As they are dining together in the evening;, 
the Prince asks,“■'‘Is there no story-teller here? Let us hear a 
stoiy/' The poultry-herder hears the request, and says,—" I n-ill 
• tell a story.” M. Pazig objects, eaying,—" It would be a shame, 
Don't let that dirty fellow appear before the Prince.'^ But the 
Prince hears of it, and says,—" Let him come ; that is no matter.” 

Then the fellow wltli the tall cap came and sat down, and said, 
—"I will tell a stoty, but the chief man of the village and the 
general must come and sit hete. I will lock the doors, and no 
one must leave the room until I have finished my story.” They 
called the general and the chief When they had come, the doors 
were locked, and tlien the story-teller began to tell all that had 
happened. When the chief was menttoned, he was taken with a 
sudden pain] when the genefal^ was mentioned, the general was 
taken with a sudden pain] but they were not allowed to go away 
till the story was finished.. Then the story-teller turned, and said, 
—■“You are my father, this is my brother, and this is my husband ] 
that is the devil of a chief, and over yonder is the unde of the 
devil, the general, and I am I.'' 

Then off goes the head of the general, and the chief is thrust 
through with a sword Father and son, husband and wife, rejoice 
together. 

Three apples fell from heaven. 

J. S, WiNOAm 
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Calendar Customs of ths British Isles : Report of 
THE **Brand” Committee, 

{A?ite^ p, 233.) 

The Eniad Committed: have the pleasure to report to the 
Council of the Folk-Lore Society that satisfactory progress has 
been made in the carrying out of the aria.ngemenfs for tlie pro¬ 
posed enlarged edttiou of the calendar portion of Brand's Fopui&r- 
Aftiiqiiitiei. 

The appeal of the Committee for help has been widely and 
eDthuaiaaticaUy responded to, and, although further assistance is 
still required, the Committee are conhdent that they will receive 
such assistance in full measure. This hope is founded on the. 
fact that the greatest interest in the scheme has been expressed 
both publicly and privately. A large number of contributors are 
engaged in extracting the necessary materials from many books in 
folklore literature. About twenty of the contributors have already 
gent in many valuable extracts. Mr^ C- J, Billson has kindly lent 
an interleaved copy of Brandis work containing many valuable 
Ms. additions .by the late Ml William Kelly, F.S.A. Mr, Sebley 
has also sent additions of importance to Ml Thisehon Dyer’s 
BriiisA Foptdar Several friends of the undertaking have 

enKsted public interest by draiving attention to it in periodical 
literature ; then the Rev* D* Beaton has made some valuable 
contributions to Ehn Gr&ats Jeumai, and Mr. Ernest Rhys has 
sent communications of importance to the Mati^fisster Guardian. 
The Editor of the Ladm" Cciitgis has in¬ 

serted a letter giving an account of the project. All the resulting 
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cortributions to our knowledge will be at the service of the 
Committee. 

The wgik of the Committee has necessitated a considerable 
amomac of correspondence, and the Committee wish to express 
their grateful thanks to Miss Eileen Keyser, who has given much 
valuable secretarial asaistance, They regret that circum.sEances 
will prevent this lady from continninig her kind help, and will be 
glad of further help of the same kind from any member or friend* 
preferably one living in the N^W. London district. 

The mass of materials which is now available for use, as well 
as that already promised, is oonsideiable, and the Commicteo 
have every hope that they will obtain help from all parts of the 
Kingdom which will enable them to fill op the many deficiencies 
in Brand’s work. It will also be possible to introduce into the 
book a more scientific method, so as to produce a work in which 
the various details will be seen to grow systemarically owing to a. 
moire exact arrangement 

The mors the Committee investigate the principles of the 
scheme, the more thej^ appreciate the possibility of producLug a 
work which* formed upon the research of many students, will be 
found to be of the greatest value to future workers in this field. 

The Committee feel sure that it will be a great gratificatiod to 
the Council to know that the need of the proposed revision of 
Brandis work is so widely appreciated. They hope shortly to be 
in a position to report more fuUy as to the arrangements to be 
adopted, when they can indicate certain branches of the subject 
for which special information is gtill required. 

Hsney B, Whilitlev 
(F or the “Brand” Cominittee)^ 


‘^Totemish and Exogamy/’ 

<Anie, pp. 3 < 5 a- 74 ') 

Mr. IlartlatJd’s letter raises at all events one very serious pro¬ 
position, which must be discussed separately if we are to gain 
anything from the facts of existing savagery upon the problems of 
totemisrn. Mr. Hartland says : “ Now (paiS Dr. Frazer) totemism 
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among the Aiimta is not in fiHl fDrce, but manifestly in decay; 
and one of the symptoms of its decay is the relaxation or annihi' 
ktion of the old bond of blood.” Now, apart from the vexed 
question of the position of the Arunta tribe among the Anacraliaii 
peoples>—and I agree with Dr. Frazer's view, not with Mr. 
Hartland’a,"is it true to say that ** the relaxation or annihilation 
of the old bond of blood” is a sign of the decay of totemism f 
First let ns strike out the qualihoation of “old" as applied to the 
bond of blood. Why does Mr. Hartland uae it? It is against 
the evidence. The Australians have no term to express the 
relationship between mother and child (Frazer, AfksmEufn, 
Sept. 4, 3 509 j Thomas, ^insAip ami Marriage in Auniralia^ 
p. 124; Spencer and Gillen, Th^ NatWi Cmtrd Amiraliiii 

p+ 3.6 ji.), and the most primitive of existing totem beliefs are 
to be found among kioleas groups. Indeed, my Study of the 
problems of totemism led me to the conclusion three years ago 
that totemistic aodety was kinless in its earliest stage, and was 
itself replaced, and only gradually replaced, by kinship society. 
Nothing has since disturbed this conclusion in my own mind. 
Indeed further research has eonfirroed it, as the Ms, notes to my 
Folklore Br an Hisforicai Sdtncs show. 

Apart, however, from my conclusions, I would ask Mr. Hart- 
land what proof he has for so connecting totem-formed groups 
with kinahip'forined groups as to make them necessarily one and 
the same thing? He has himself taught us that fatherhood is 
largely unrecognized, and it is the fact that motherhood, physically 
recognized as it must be always, is not politically used among the 
rudest people,—that is to say, there are many peoples who are 
not kept together socially by the ties of motherhood, even though 
physical motherhood is well known. In these cases we must 
look, not for natural facts known to science, but for the ctjnsciods 
use w'hich savage man has made of uatural facts in the building 
up of his social progress. Kinship is certainly not one of his 
earliest conscious efforts at sodai formation. 

The qualification of ^^old'^ hg^nd of blood is therefore, to my 
thinking, unproven at present, and wants proving before it can be 
used in Mr, Hartland's sense and with Mr. Hartland's evident 
conclusion regarding its connection with totemism. 
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Further, w^iy does Mr. Hartlatid use the terms “relaxation 
or anuDiilation ” of the bond of blood? Surely there h no 
evidence of this m all we know of the Arunta people. If there 
is, it ought to be formulated categoricallyj so that it may be 
judged. I, at all events, have not been able to find any such 
evidence. 

Of course these criticisras are only designed to help the cause 
of enquiry, and are not against Mr. Hartland^s views specially. 
But I want to say this,—that we are all apt to use terms of science 
in connection with anthropologECal investigntiQn which are not in 
accord with the facts we are investigating, and the influence of 
r advanced tfirminology 13 fatal to correct investigation. 

LaUJLENC£ Gomme. 

May I be permitted to discuss at no great length Mr. Hart- 
land's paper on "Totemism and Exogamy," with which I have 
Several points of agreement and of disagreement ? 

With Mr, Hartland (p. 363.) I have always believed that Arcinta 
totemism “ is manifestly in decay," (or at least in a late, peculiar 
form) j and I hold that every step in the process of decay, or of 
alteration from the normal type, can be easily and satisfactorily 
explained. If 1 am right, the whole edifice of the “ conceptional" 
theory as the original form of totemism falls to the ground; its corner¬ 
stone is removed. The conceptional belief among the Amnta 
does not pmaduce “a ^^ndrgd group," which is part of Dr. Fraser’s 
latest minimum definition of totemism; and the ideas of some of 
r>r. Kivers’s Melanesian women are said by him to have no 
reference to the cause of conception (which is well underatood), 
and produce no '‘group" at all, whether of tin or, as among the 
Arunta, of workers of the same rites, 

I also agree with Mr. Hartland (p. 366) that “tiie noisome 
list" of peoples practising adelphic incest is hostile (I think 
fatal) to Dr. Westetmaick's theory of sexual aversion among 
young camp-mates, whether brothers and sisters or not I do 
not go into cases aniOQg Europeans, where white families live very 
remote from each other, because my evidence is matter of hear¬ 
say, and, I hope, mythical. In Australia, “local exogamy" has 
superseded the old rules through the localising infrucnce of 
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reckoning descent in the male line. The classes" become 
local communities^ it is “& far cry" to the region where legal 
brides can be found, as Mn Howitt shows in several InstanceSj 
and the class system is abandoned, Mr. Strehlow prints an 
Arunta legend that the Arunta were once in the condition of 
the people of York Peninsula, and that the " classes then 
occupied each its owu region, of which the boundaries are named. 
This would naturally occur if the Aranta bad the four or eight 
class System with paternal descenl of class aud totem. 

Both Dr* Westermarck and 1 , as Mr* Hartland says, reject 
the hypothesis of primitive promiscuity*" I merely follow Darwin, 
whose postulate ” cannot be granted,^* Says Mr. Hardand. But I 
do not know why it is worse than the opposite guess that man 
was originally gregarious. Both views, I have repeatedly said, are 
guesses. Jf his jealous Solitude has arrested the evolution of 
the gorilla, our bmte ancestors were not gorillas; and Mr*. 
Atkinson has sketched, 1 think, the probable way by which our 
advancing ancestors escaped from their solitude, Gregarioiis 
apes also had their evolution arrested,—if this means that they 
have not become human. I have heard that the male gorilla 
sleeps apart from his female mates, which looks as if he has 
taken a step in the right direction, taiE really about the intellect 
of the gorilla we seem to know very little. Give me original 
jealousy^—-(its absence among some savages does not alfcot the 
question),—give me the solitary and hostile caoips, and I can 
make a hypothesis of the origin of eKogamy and totemism which 
has not a kink in it, and runs clean off the reel. But, on the 
opposite theory, what was the origin of exogamy? Why were 
any unions barred? Dr. Frazer resorts, as I once did, to some 
early superatition, but what was the origin of the superstition? 
Mr. Hartlaod, like Mr. Spencer, resorts to a felt need of organisa¬ 
tion, of regulation “to prevent unceasing strife and the breaking 
up of the inchoate community ” (p, id9)* That is my own theory, 
hut my community is the hrc'cirde, where the sire can easily 
execute his own Draconic rule. Mr. HarCland’s inchoate com¬ 
munity is the ‘'horde,*" (apparently the local tribe). bTow, if the 
horde was a fairly large community, men might hud mates in it 
who were neither thdr mothers nor uterine sisters ; unions with 
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ihtm would not cause strife nor tend to break up the conmiinDity. 
Moreover, if the new lule has tbe effect of keeping mothers from 
sons, brothers from sisters, wh^ ivae it made as it on these 
lines? Manifestly because of a pr&^ous objection to these 
imtona, and wha-t was the cause of tha.t objection ? The union of 
brother and sister did no harm to the horde, that 1 can see. The 
peace which if broke was that of the circle, which, in the 

conditions of Australia, lives much apart, and only meets the tribe 
on rare occasions. 'It appears to me that what Mr, Hartland’s 
horde, ‘■^with the desire for a more oi less durable possession " in 
“the rude beginnings of marriage,” and “to prevent unnecessary 
strife,” needed, was a Jaw against adultery, mot a law against 
incest. But the primary phratriac rule does not prevent adultery* 
It does prevenb not only mother to son and brother to sister 
unions, but large numbers of non"Consanguiiieons unions, a niie 
which no community was lifcely to devise. People glided into it 
by a blunder, on my theory as on any theory, hut by my theory 
'the blunder caused no loss, in facility of wiving, to the men who 
made it. 

Certainly " voluntary changes ” liave been made in the Aostra- 
lian tribes, and that in the mattec of “ fissiofl," but these changes, 
in my view, were made on the model of the pbratries, which I 
take to have been the result of a series of combinations beginning 
with the One totem to one totem cule. How else can you explain 
that rule ? Mr. Hartland now recognises the importance of the 
totem names {p. 370). As far as I see we only differ in that be 
holds the groups which became totemic to have split od" hom the 
horde, locally j while I take them to have combined into tbe tribe, 
by a mtber slow and easily traceable process of evolution. In 
several cases tribal legend speaks of exegamous hsstous in the 
tribe being made, but, for atl that I know, the legends are hypo¬ 
theses, It does appear to me that, if the conaangoinity of mother 
and children were recognised, the relation of mothers^ children to 
each other could not have escaped notice. TJrey weiu known, 
as in their Greek name, to be “of one wotnb*" 

I bold with Mr. Hartland that " the reguiations were originally 
made knowingly, voluntarily, and for a purpose,” namely by the 
site iu the camp] to secure the family peace; aud also from 
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jealousy- Our differences are caused solely by nay preference of. 
the Darwinian hypothesis to the apparent “weight of argument-" 
on the other side- I don't see that the balance of conjecturt tips 
Over against Darwin. Again (p. 3J4) 1 have been obliged to 
abandon my old opinion that the toteniic taboo had any influence 
on exogamy^ originally at Icaslj for breach of rule of marriage 
entails no automatic penalty. The sin is a secular capital offence- 

While Dr. Frajet holds that the primary phratiiac mle was 
meant to bar unions of mothers and sons and of brothers and 
sisters uterinej which, with many non-consangaLneous unions, it 
{^oes prevent; if 1 nnderstand Mr. Hattland he thinks it was ruade 
to diminish by one half the opportunities for adultery. 1 may 
misconceive him, but I cannot accept the view as I understand, 
it. The Australian's held of adultery is always as wide as his field 
of choice in marriagei and the injured husband is, if he pleases, 
his own avenger. The sin is not a secular capital oflfence against 
either the tribe or the phcatryj, or the totem kin, as is, or used 
to be, the breach of exogamous law. 

We can never wholly agree while we start from opposite 
postulates. But if Mr, Hardand would constmet a hypothesis 
colligating iii sequence all the facts as he undeKtands their 
cvolutLon, from the primary rule made to diminish by one half 
the chances of Strife caused by infringement of a man's right in 
his wife to the collapse of the whole system of exogamy, and 
explaining the normal division of ilie totem kins between the 
phratries, then his “suggestion" would thrive to the rank of a 
hypothesis. 

A- Lano. 


“Mo5iiA,“ A Cerejjoky of the Jews of Alepjkl 

Sir Richard Burton, in the Appendix to bis Personal Nar^five 
of a to Al-M&dinah arid Mtccak (cd. iSpS, vol, iL, 

pp. 344 -s)> quotes from Th£ Namgation and vyages of 
Verto^a'riKUi^ Gsntdnian of the dlk 0 Powie, to tk^. ttglom of 
Arabia, Egyfite, Persj'a . . . /fi ikeyeare of our Lords. 1503 (Trans. 
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by Richarde Edea 1576)3 33 ook i cap. 14 (TAe isutney to Metha)^ 
the following passage:—'‘I may not here omit to speate of the 
sea of sande, and of the tJaungers thereof, , , . In these sandes 
15 fouride Momia^ whidis is the fleshe of such men as. axe drowned 
in these sandes, and there dryed by the heate of the Smnnt: So 
that those bodyes axe presenied from ptitrifaction by the drynesse 
of the sand; and therefore that drye fleahe is esteemed medicin- 
able.® Albeit there ts an other kynde of more pretions Mufmia, 
which is ye dryed and embalmed bodies of kynges and princes^ 
whiche of long tyme have been preserued drj'e without comip- 
tion.” He adds in a footnote>'—® Wonderful tales are still told 
'about this same Momiya (mutamy). I was assured by an Arab 
physician, that he had broken a fowls leg, and bound it tightly 
with a doth containing man's dried fleshy which caused the bird 
to walk about, with a sound shank, on the second day" Dr. T* J. 

■ Petdgrew, in A ^tsfory Mummhs ettr (1834)^ cap. ii. 

(On Mummy as a Drug), states that in the sixteenth and part 
of the seventeenth century the trade in mtunmy was chiefly in the 
hands of the Jews of the East, diat "the desiccated bodies of 
travellera lost in the desert, and buried beneath the sands, were 
equally with the mummies employed in medicinej" and that " the 
Arabs to this day make use of mummy powder for a medicine. 
They mix ft with butter and call it fp. 12). 

In former ijapers^ I have written of various curiosities of folk¬ 
lore in Jerusalem, Jewish, Christian, and Moslem, bnt, in spite of 
seven years’ familiarity with the people of PalesCioe, 1 had encoun¬ 
tered no trace of the survival of the belief referred to by Burton 
until I became acquainted in r 910 with the following circumstances 
in Jerusafem;— 

A yooiDg girlj of a respectable Aleppan Jewish family, had 
become somewhat ansemic and hysterical A long-continued 
course of fafifitsias (entertainments) given by the neighbour's 
family in an adjoining room disturbed her rest and incrieased her 
malady, and it became clear that energetic measures were neces¬ 
sary The various lodgers were all Aleppan s, and, tio/stis r^/enr,, 
were expected to co-operate in the prescribed treatment. 

The house was cleared of all iQhabitaIlts^ Every nook and 

'Vol. sviii., p. 52+ Tol. av., p. 1S6. 
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corD^r was thoroughly scrubbed^ every depositmy emptied^ and 
every cistern cleansed. So fax so good. Those who know the 
Jewish quajters of Jenisalem rejoice at any circnunstance which 
enforces clcanlinessH The patientj attended by an old womao. 
on)yj kept silence and was confined to one roonnH This noom^ as 
well as all the others^ was decorated with flowers and sweet-smeUing 
herbs, while sweetmeats of various hinds were placed all over tlio 
house. (Another form of the Mffma includes performances upon 
musical instruments by skilled players, inttodnced at mtervals, and 
was happily not employed in the present instance.) 

The climax of the treatment consisted in tlie purchase, under 
Special conditions and at a high price, from a foreign merchant in 
the Spice Bazaar, of ‘^the dried skin of a negro who had died in 
the desert/' which was boiled, aad the liquor given to the girl as 
medicine. Good results were reported. The father, an intelligent 
shoemaker, sensibly remarked that, seeing the girl was needing 
sleep and rest, the expulsion of the inmates for seven days and 
nights from the overcrowded house would probably have done her 
good, even without the rest of the ceremonial. 

A, M. Spoek. 


MorwEK-RrGHT iw Eajrly Greece. 

{Anfe, pp. 277-293.) 

The following should be appended to the last sentence of 
paragraph one under Gtmalo^es Atc.^ on p. 283, as a 

footnote to the words ‘^why, among the numerous cults of 
heroic ancestors, do we hear so little of heroines; and, especially, 
why are few, if any, tribes or clans called after them," 

‘^The only case I know of is the Argtve and Epidaurian tribe 
Hymetbia, named apparently from the heroine Hymelho; and the 
evidence for this in weak. (Grote, Hhtojy^ voh ii., p. a So, quotes 
besides Steph. only /^ausufifus, Bk. ii., xxviii. 3, which 

mentions merely a place called Hyraethion,)” 


H. J. Rose. 
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With Mr^ Rose’s “Oo the Alleged Evidence for Mother-Right 
in Early Greece " I agree completely except in one Important and 
dubious matter. He does not notice Frof^ Murray's sCateraent 
that, “if Wfi may believe some of the- ablest of modern inves¬ 
tigators^" the ancient worship of the Koifi, (w'hc may be a bride 
and a mother,) ‘^was bound up with the influences of daily 
domestic life” among the pre-Hellenic peoples {The Itiss. of tke. 
Greek Epic (igo?), p, 74). The Achseans were patrilineal and 
patriarchal. Among the pre-Hellenic peoples “the father did 
not count, at least not primarily, in tJie reckoning of relationship. 
He did count for somethiog, since exogamy, not endogamy, was 
^ the rule.” The last statement I do not understand, but how do 
we know that “exogamy was the rule,".and that prfrHelieuic 
. .. Greece was matrilinear ? I do not think that the legendary sons 
. ruling anywhere but in their fathers' kingdoms" suggest exogamy, 

■ which, of course, has nothing to do with marriages of women to 
foreigners, any more than do the tnardages of European Royal 
Families or of the Norman adTenturers. But inyfistigatojs who 
differ &om Mr. Rose and me think tJiat the foreign marriages 
of the wandering princes in marshtn are traces of exogamy. 

As to naming eldest sons after the paternal grandfather, it has 
been the uabroken rule iu my family for two centuries or more, 
and Ja not “ a direct result of our belie£*in reincaination combined 
with matrilinear exogamy." 

What I do not feel sure of is (p. 277) that “ the form of family 
j'n which the wife does not leave her old home but stays there 
with her children, being simply visited by the husband," is “ very 
early," Are there examples of this rule in Australia? With 
Tcckouing in the female line the youug men do not “go too far 
away" to seek a bride. People of each phratty and totem kin, 
the acoesaihle brides, are all near neighbours, all mixed up 
together, under a matrilinear reckoning, Their local segrega¬ 
tion occurs only under male reckoning of descent of totem and 
phratry. 


A, I/Ano. 
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So&fBASSTEKIRE FOLKLOREn 

We often gay that folklore is fast dying outf lod must be 
collected before it vanEshes. Though this la true enough, we are 
apt to forget that, nevertheless, folklore is still living and growing 
about US, and is capable of new develop™ents in spite of the 
march of our boasted twentieth century knowledge. Proof of 
this Came before me while I wag staying at Glastonbury this 
summer. My informant was a gentleman of Gkstonbury, who is 
assisting Mr. Bligh Bond in the excavations w'hidi are being 
carried on at the site of the Abbey. 

Since these excavations have been in progress, those working on 
them, as well as visitors, have frequently smelt incense at various 
spotSj and experts say that it is not the scent of the incense in 
use at the present day. My informant told me that he had been 
sceptical about this till one day be suddeuly got a whiff of incense 
as hot and strong as if a burning censer had been swung in his 
face, and his clothes smelt of it even afterwards. 

Rationalists say that tJie excavations have disturbed spots 
where the Abbey censers were emptied after use, and, as the 
gums of which incense is made are practically indestructible, we 
need not be surprised diat die scent is still perceptible. 

Again^ on more than one occasion visitors staying in Glaston¬ 
bury have remarked on the beautiful peal of bells they had heard 
during the night, and on being questioned said it was a peal of 
twelve belL?. There is no peal of bells in Glastonbury or its 
neighbourhood now, but an examinatioii of old records showed 
that the Abbey had a poal of twelve bells. These ghostly 
Abbey bells have also been heard by people returning late at 
night to Glastonbury. 

There is no tradition of bells being heard in Glastonbury, and 
believers point out that this story, and that of the incense as web, 
have originated since the site of the Abbey has again become 
Church propecty. Of course, in the case of the incenafi, this is 
discounted by the fact that it is since then that excavations have 
taken place. But it is clear that the halo of legend, which 
has always hung round Glastonbury, is proof against modern 
scepticism. 
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The Same spot gives au iusta-iice df the persistence of tradition. 
The Icnowledge of tlie old pilgrim route^ of which there is dotu- 
naentaiy lecordj is also preserved traditionally, and pilgrimages are 
stiil made. The route leaves Glastonbury Abbey by the road 
towards Street, crosses the Brae by a bridge, and turns round 
to the south of Weaiy’ull HilL Thence it leads up to the top of 
Glastonbury Tor, and so down and bach to the Abbey. There 
are certain hawthorns on the way on which white rags are tiedj 
and from the bridge over the Bnie the pilgrims throw a piece of 
lead or small coin into the river in order that their sins may be 
remoTed> Tradition says that this spot is the place where Arthur 
threw away Excalibnjr. (Whether this is a variant of the story of 
the '^bold Sir Bediverfi " or a lapse on the part of tradition is not 
quite cleaTn) There may very well have been a mere in the 
neighbourhood in Arthurian timer. There are features about 
this pilgriTuage which snggeat that It may preserve pre-Christian 
elements. 

Albany F. Major, 


VrRoiNS^ GaRlawos. 

Pk 351.) 

May I add to Miss Moutray Read's note that one 0/ the seven 
garlands at Minsterley was exhibited at the Church Congress at 
Stoke-upon-Trent in October last (rpii). Garlands are also 
recorded as having formerly existed at SJirawardine, Little NesSj 
and Hanwoodj in Shropshire. That at Astley Abbots in the 
same County, to the memory of Hannah Phillips, 174.7, was there 
in and proibably still remains.^ 

C. 3. BURltE. 

^ Ths ^ Bays {rS$t), toL i,, p. 374, states that a nomber t)f gaiSands 
had bccQ ncmoTcd ftioin the chrtjich At Hesuor (Derbyshire) not many years 
ail'd writes of the custom as still csisLing at Llandovery, 
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The Goldeh Bough. A Studs' Ma^it and Rdi^a. By 
J. G. Frazer. Third sdition. Part I. The Magic Ait and 
the Eivolution of Kings. 2 vols, SvOi pp. li + 417 j jolkii -t- 
436. Front. Fait II. Taboo and die Perils of the Soul. 
3 va, pp. XV-It 446. Part III. The Dying God. Svo^ pp. 
xii+305. MacmillaCLj 1911, 

La Tiouvelle edition du Goldin Bojtgh dft M. J. G. Frazer com- 
prendra, d'apr^s les demieres annoOCes de la maison MacmiJIanj 
Sftpt parties dont lea quatre premi^resj en cinq volumes ^ dix 
shillingaj sont parues : I. Ths Mcigic Arf and the E^oluiion of 
Kings I 11. Taboo and tlie Perils of the SonT, III. The Kying 
God* IV* Ad^hf Atiis, OsiHSt en deuxfeme edition; V* dont 
le litre n'eet pas encore connu; VI, s'intitulera. The Man &f 
Borrows ; et VII. Balder the Beautifid. 

L’id^e primitive a et6 conserves. C’est^'dire que la recherche 
du Rameau d’Or fournit toujouts encore le £1 d'Atinne au travera 
du labyrinthe des fails decrits et interpr^^s. H m^est blen difficile 
de juger aujourd^hui dti plus ou moing de commodity de ce plan; 
car si je ue connais pas autant de fails que M. Fraaer, ou si 
parfois je ae conoais pas les siens, en en connaissant d'analogues 
quhl ignorej j^en sais assez pour n^ 4 tre nullement g^ne par les 
allocs et venues^ par les detours et retours du fil; et sans doutc 
ma. petile lantemej si ftlle ne pent dclairEr du haul en bas les 
voAtes du dedale, me donne an moins assez de lumiere pour que 
je puisse voir, aujt crois^es et dans les ereux d'onabte, k mince 
raie blanche qui est k sauvegarde du lectciir. 

Et Ton me permettra de gen^ralLser en partant de cette eitp^ri- 
ence perfionnelle. Car enfiiii un savant n^est pas tout sirnplement 
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tiDC machine c^rebrale ^ c^est un honmi'e t&nto-t bien portant, tantdt 
malade, parfois tr^ occupy par les PeceKitiJs matericlles de la vie, 
parfois plus occupi encore pat les conventitnis niondaines, et enfin 
atte]^ lui^mlme, pour des jours, des seiiiainee on des mois, 1 quel- 
que charme avec laquelle il espire labourer une parcel) e du 
ebamp sciontlfiquft ahn semer ensuite> et d y falre lever, gue 
moisaon qu’il espfere, sition togjours grandiose, da luoina utile. 
Bans cea condidans, Les gros livres de t)i6orie font peur, alore qge 
les gtoe livres d^observations m^dites ravissent d euthousiasine. 
Si done les gros livres de tbeorie tnailent de sgjots incomplfete- 
ment familiers, et qiie par suite la lecture on rgtilisation en soit 
lat>orieuse, le lecteur sera port^, paa wne traDsposition psycho- 
logiqiie ccnirante, ^ accuser I'auteur de n’avoir paa su s^expliquer. 
II me sembie que dans aucune autie discipline scientifique, its 
effotta du debutant ne sont aussi penibks qu’eu ethnographie et 
en folklore, M^me nos mauuels, mime nos traites tbdoiiquea 
sdpposent dej^ use masse ^nonne de connaissances pr^alables. 

De pins, la complcKite des faits cthnographiqnes, religieux ou 
folkloriques, comnie d’aiilentB de tons les faits sociaux, rendra 
toujours difficUe la lecture suivie de tout ouvrage i caractlre 
eynthetique cotnme I’est ]e GoMin BrngK pnisque les documents 
j sont utilise et classes afin de determiner ce qtikn pent appeler 
dcs categories mentales et cultuteDes. Mais un Iccteur intelligent 
ne confondia pas la difficult^ du snjet et une maladrcsse possible 
de L’auttur> 

De bien des edt^s on a tait ag plan de M. SVazer des objectiona 
de principe asses graves. Comme le Goldtn Bmgh est pn soimuie 
repr^seatacif d'un proced^ particulier d'expositioa, on me per- 
mettra d^sistet davantage dans la pilsente analyse sur ect aspect 
methodologique, plulSc quo de prendre un k un les raisonnements 
de detail de M. Fraaci et de les soumettre k nne critique quj 
d’ailleurs exigeiait k production des documents et qui se trouve* 
toujours luieuaL ^ aa place daua un livre. M, Frazer prend un 
thinie Xf qn^il decompose en ses eliments B, C, etc.. 
Puis, il Eoumet k Vaaalyse chacun de ces Elements el pour les 
interpriier il recherche le plus possible de paralkks typiques 
a, d, a"\ puis at,ai\ di", ai''\ etc. Ensuite il passe B 
el itudie d“\ puis bt, bi\ et ainsi de suite presque 
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k I>e sorte que le schema de l^ffluvre rappelle ua arbre 

g^ealogique k ramificaiicins d^autant plus nombreiiscsque k frtjn* 
daison s^^tend; pour nevenir k run ou i’autre des points d^jk 
examiD^Sj il suffit de soivre le rameawj k bnindiettej la branche, 
k tronc, et de renionter d'un autre cdtt 

Ceci nkst pas une imethudc, mais iin simple proc^d^ Jittiraire, 
une technique d^exposidon. Qu'ii en exists dkutresj cela va de 
soi; et qmconquej ayant un ILvre k ^crirei ^tablit son pkn doit au 
pi^akble se decider pour ce procdd^- k ou pour tel autre qu’il 
jugera plus conforme au but poursufyi. Le critique a k examiner 
si Ic plan adopts a conserve, s'il a dte exdtute en son entierj 
et si le but a et6 atteinu Que M. Frazer soit sans reprocbej qub 
conque eonnait Ja haute eonscience avec laquelk il travatlle le 
congoit sans peine, 

Mais le sygtbme d^expUcationa a Taide d*s parallieies ftst-il 
admissible a-t-ii une valeor de dimonstration reelk? C'est ici 
que les cridques et ks savants ne sent pins d’accord, J’elimi- 
nenai dkbord uae objection qtie vient de fonnuler uu'professeur 
i Ikniversite d^Utrecht, M. Yisseber: il dit qu^il considfere ces 
ouvraiges de collet rion a la mode angkise comnae iuutiles et nafime 
nukibiea parce quails emp^cheut de recourir aux documents 
originaux. Ceci cst tout fiimplement enfantin. Car M. Fraaer 
n^empliche pas, maia au contraire facilite ce recours aux sources 
puiaqu^il donne toujours eii note tous ks renaeigpenients biblio- 
graphiques avec un soin m^tictjleux qui parfots sembk m^me 
p^nible. Nuire a. qui? Au jcune homme qui voudra icrire, pour 
■un journal ou une revue, un article anecdodque? Encore se 
peubil que ce jeune honuue ailk tout de m#me dans une biblio- 
tb^qoe cheroher des complements de detail et devienue ainal une 
recruc nouvelk pour nos sciences. Le grand in^rite des ouvrages 
de collection est done de vulgariser dkne mani^re sincere et 
directe ks r^sultats des enqu^tes ftthnographiqufts locales, Qoant 
amc savants, ils ont leur bibliothbque et leans propies sujets de 
Techerche; ils nese laissenont pas d^tourner de bitude des sources 
par des r&um^s; ils geront reconnaissants ^ M, Frazer, je parie 
par experience, d* fdurnir des points dc depart goit documeutaires 
soit bibliogTaphiques. On rencontre souvent ea chemin quelque 
point secondatte dont il faut indiquer k sena exact oa signaler 
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Texistence g6ii(5rftle> mais auquel on n’a ni le teflnps ni rintentioti 
de consacrer ule longues r^cb tdies; dans qe cas des volumes 
cotniue ceujt de Hardaodj Fraaet* Westermarckj etc^, sont propre- 
ment des bouses de sauvetage. 

Vient ensuite I'opmion des ap^ciaKstes, tels que les colJabora- 
teurs de rAnn^e Sociologiqae et d^Anthropos, poor ne clter que 
les p^riodiqiies qui ont pris line attitude d'opposition. On y 
pretend que ces ctievauth^es i tnavers Jes populacionSj cea ran- 
donnees, ces accumulations ^uointies soot rexptesajon d'une 
in^Eiiode scientifique d^fectueuso, et ne servant KKacteraent k 
fien. Cc strait la demise ^tineelle d'une methode morte, cel [ft 
de Eastian. 

Cette fois jft suia par tie dans lo d^b&C: car les critiques adreas^ee 
i ricole anglaise de Tyler, Frazer, Lang Ritual^ and 

Reii^s^, Hartiand {Ztgmd of Fsrsius et Primiftv^ Faiern.ity\ 
Crawley {My^ik Resi)^ Clodd, etc., m^ont 6 r 6 adressifts ausai avec 
vdhettience ^ propos de mes Ritis de Rassage et au point que 
r^ceimncnt le P, Schmidt m'a accusi ni plus ni luoins que dW 
tTwte recui, smon mSme d'utie d^gen^escende scieotifique. Cela 
me donne le droit d^affirmer l^avantage de cette m^Chode des 
pamlliles et en me justifiant, de justifiet s'il en est besoin ies 
savants anglais ^nmet^SH 

Soil un fait localise dans le temps et dans Tespace^ il y a 
d’abojrd deujc inani^res de I’etudier, fgalement legitimes, ^ savoir, 
1 “ dans le lieu, pour indiqixer les rapports de ce fait avec tons leg 
aiitres faits contemporalns loeaSisis dans ce memelieu; H’ dans 
le tempsj aiin de d^finir les rapports de ce fait avec des faits 
antirieurs- Em counbinant ces deu3t m^thodeSj on sitne le fait ^ 
la fois hlstoriquciiient et giographiquement dans son milieu 
propre, Pnis on itudie d'autres faits de la mSmft maniere^ et 
on les dasse en sirie a Faidc de la methode histoiico-cnlturalle. 
De proche en proche on d^liinite ainsi toute une s< 5 rie de cycles, 

Mais ce n’est encore lA qu'^tudier les faits incompJfetotieDt 
Car its peuvent avoir tons en cornmun certains ^l^ments qui sont 
iod^emdants la foia du temps et du lieu, et qui tiennent i la 
nature essentiellft des faits m^me. Si p&i exemple ce sont des 
Clfoyanceg, Eeggendel esl ua ^l^cnt psychologique lequel k son 
tour depend dW element de race, qui enfn est l^eAptession de 
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la quality sp^cifiquej c’cst-^-dire rhuraaDttt, Si t’es-t un salairCj 
l’‘^L^ent essETitiei sera un nappoirt entre des ^valuationSf lesquelles 
sont une operation mentale et raciitiieDt de nouveau ^ une base 
psycboltigique ind^pendante dea conditions locales et spats&les^ 
Et ainsi de suite pour tons lea faits^ car en luLneialogi'e iJ y a 
anssi la detcntLioation locale puis la deteimiuatioii specifique ] k 
minirftl deTient alors Vobjet de Vanalyse petrographiquej laquelle 
ne s'occupe pas du lieu de d^couverttj mais ^tudie le corps 
nniquem ent pour ses composantesr Do m^me encore, on pent 
^tndier lea moeurs locales d^un insecte detennine, et le soumettre 
dans son milieu naturel i des ejtpericnccs; oo bien on pent k 
transplanter dans divers niilieux ardfioels on natarels, et 6tudSer 
son hhaviou-r selon la variation des circonstancea; enfin on peiit 
consid^rer cet insecte en dehors do tonte condition de lieu, le 
tuer et le diss^qner de fagon t definir son systfetne nervcujt 
051 toQte Bs structure dans le but d’acqu^rir, en repitant cctte 
recherche avec tous les autres inscctes connus; une notion precise 
d^une espfece paiticuliferej ou d'une femille ou d'un genre. 

Esp^ce, famille et genre sont des nations qui sont independantes 
k la fois de respace et du temps, el. je pretends que _dans nos 
sciences de rhomme^ nous avons non seuletnent le droit, mais Ic 
veritable devoir de nous lilever de proche en procbe de Itindividueh 
du paniculiei, du localise et du temporise jusqu'aus notions de 
plus en plus genecalcs que Its scienceB natutelles s'enorgiieiilissEnE 
de pouisuivre. Appdons ces r^sultats gen^ra.ux concordances 
comme en liuguistique, ou parallfeles, ou Vbelh.rg£danki^ ou lots 
Eoentales, ou lois sociales, ou scliemas comme je I'ai^proposd pro- 
visoirement: cela ntimporte guire^ II n'y ^ de science ^que du 
general, disaieut les ^lasiiques, ct nous ajoutous aujourd'hui: et 
du permanent. 

Quand on veut decouvrir ks concordances^ les pennatiencea* 
les lois niEntales, sociales, culturelles, litt^aires, ii n’y a pas 
d'autre mdtbode possible que la comparaison, et le plus^^temdiie 
possible, Un savant conscieucieux rencontrant un fad actoel 
commences naturellement par s'enqu^rir des conditi.ons de temps 
et de lieu auxquelles il est soumis, mais pour ebminer priScisdtnent 
les ikments locaux et histbriques j il reste alors un r^aidu qui est 
essentielkment psychique ou social, et c^esi la compaiaisou de 
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ces nisidua entre euit qui peimettra la syat^martiGatiDti propremetit 
scientifique, 

M. Fraser et les savants amglak cites, et avant eux Mannhajdt 
et Eastian, cherchent k di^terixiiner des gtn^raltl^s et <lcs coacor* 
daticeSr Cc travail est ardu et difficile^ paite que ks facteuTs qui 
iDterviennent dans la formatiofl et le devebppemeqt dcs nientalit^a, 
dee civilisations et des soci^ieshumaiiies sotit en nombre consider¬ 
able et sernt toujours complexes, ik sorte que quanci i^atiteitr veut 
d^crlre et interpreter, il se heurte ^ des diflicultis niateridles 
d^eipositioni H faut bicn se dire qti'^un fait sociat ou menial oq 
cultnrel n’est pas coctniie nne feuille de papier mince qu’il sufftt 
de retouiner alternativement Eur ses denx faces pour la ddfipic et 
la decrire. Mais ce fait cst comme uii diamant tailb eii rose, 
\ facettes innombiables et diffi^rentes. Encore y a-t-il toiijours 
plusieurs facettes qui restent cachets a robservateur et d’autrfis 
' qui paraissent simples, mats qui sont ddxjmposables k letir tour 
en facettes plus petites a. i’aide d^ina nouvel instriiinent invetit^ 
tout eipnfeE et plus puissant. 

Le Qold&n Bou^i est uu maguifique easai de description de 
plusietirs de ccs diamantg. Ceu-x qui preffereut se coa Center 
d^^:tudier une unique facette leur vie durant, ou seulement ud ou 
deux dianoants, sonc libres: lent travail sera titile, il est m^me 
necessaire. Mais ce quW leur denie, c^est le droit de critiquer 
OP de bafoper ceux qui ont une ambition plus haute. L^ambicion 
de M. Frazer est precisement plus haute, et il u^y a qii ^4 t^en 
remercier. 

Ce qui ne signifie certes paa que je sois d\accord avet I’autcur 
dang chaque discussion de detail,, iri que ses preuves ne m^ap- 
paraiascnt souvent quo comme des pr^somptions. Daiu; la 
Preface a ia troisifeme Edition, M. Frazer a d^ailleuts bien soin 
de dire qis’il ne consid^re aucune de ses generalisations comme 
vaiable d^ine majii^re universelle et absolue, mais qu'il a etudit 
dans leur ^volution, probable divers es categories de faits bien 
d^ftniEs. Oest ^attitude qui convieut, 

En ce qui conceme lea rapports de la religion et de la magie, 
divisee en sympathique et en contagituse, je m'^en tieus aux idees 
que j’ai expiim^ts en rendant compte de Thi Eaffy HistQTy of tht 
KingsM^. On pourrait ausisi dialinguer unt magie allopath ique» . 
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et ainsi de suite, confomienieiit an classement adopts par IfcB 
th^oriciens de rasaociation des id^es (voir G.B,* part I,, vol. 
pp. 5 S '54 el passim, snrtout page 112 etsuiv.), Pour la Dote de la 
page nTj SUIT la magie negative je sEguale de nouyeau i M. Frazer 
que la preface de mon I'kb&u et A Mad^gmf<Kr est 

datet:, Clamart, avril, igo^. 

Je ne vois pas i discnter longuement les innomhrables 

faits que je crois pouvotr cxpliqtier plus simplement que Fauteur 
par ma th^orle du schema de passage, tels qtie le passage du 
magiclen au roi et les rites de ccuTonnemeDt (part 11., page 17). 
M, Frazfir at discutt pas la gdn^ralite du rite du refus, (page 10 j 
et suiv.); un grand nombte de rites sont tEpUqu^s pat sa throne 
aniraiste, par eKSinple la crainte de retraiiger et les c^r^tnoEiies 
de r^cepttofl des etrangersj ainsi qne les ceremonies de depart eu 
voyage et de retour; j^ai beau lire et retire id Frazer, je oe 
comprends pas qu'il se coDtentfe d^iuEerpi^tatians aussi naives. 
M^me observation (pages 133 et sulv.j r45 et suiv^) pour la dis¬ 
cussion des tabous conceroant les feniTOEs enceintes oq acconoln^es, 
les guertiersj les jtuiits gene pendant Finitiation. UcKplication 
dn taboo dc la chaste!^ sejcuelle est bien pins compleYe que 
n’imagine M. Frazer, qui deviait lire les ouvrages de Ford, 
Naecte, preud, Ellis, etc., sur la psychologle sexuelle. Plus loin, 
IL y a lieu de cr^er une categorie de tabbus de naetiera, parfoEs 
cachevfitres dang des emits de passage, ittendu qu^'on ne 

peut separer arbitrairement les seuls p^cheuts et diasscuri Le 
cliapitre sur ‘^les cboises tabouees’' n’appelle guire d^observations 
giiidrales, sinon que chaque s^rie peut appartenir ou ncm k des 
series plus vastes 3 ainsi, couper les cheveujs rentre dans la grande 
s^rie des mutilations corparedes. Le cliapitre YL traite des 
tabous ImgLiistiques, Ici aussi M. Fraser se place uniqueraeut 
au point de vue anecdotique et dcacriplif: ces faits iLiiguistiques 
constitoent une normale partEculi^re, qui ne devient intelligible 
que par T^tiide paistllfelc du m^canisme des argots et en general 
des Ifldgages sp^iaux; quant airx cbangeinents de non) ils 
appartienueut k la s^ie deg changements de costume, de noutri- 
ture, de femme, etc. Le fait curieux, c^esl que M- Frazer a 
d^daign^ 1 'article de Lasch sur les tabous linguistiquea des 
groupea, mais je ne lut reproebe pas d’Egnorer les recherches 
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de Caba-tOQ sut cea m&mes tabous ea IndDchine et en Indo- 
nosier 

La troisi^me partie est donsacr^e ^ la incurtalit* dts dieus:, aujc 
ceremonies de la msse ^ morl des rois divms, h. Tobtention des 
Tois destines k ^tre tues, chapitre qui comprend une eiccdlente 
etude sur h. cr^tibte ou le mepris de la mort chez les divers 
peuples, bon exemple d^etbnogiraphie psychologique, Dans le 
meme sens est con^u k cl^apitre VlL siir la succession de Tdrae. 

Quant an dernier chapltte il nous- rarn^ne k une categoric bien 
ccnnue: ks rites de mlse a mort de I’esprit de la vdgctatioig. 
L'ancieone collection de Trazer s’est encore enrichiej il n'y 
manque plus gu^ qne Ics sources en, longues slaves, Le fall 
itkidi^ en appendice, ^ savgir k baJancementcomme rite tnagique, 
a mieux dtudid, et surtout eJtpHqu^ par Havelock Ellis, En 
■g(^n^ralj sur bien de points de detail, Westennarck a apporte de 
bonnes inceiprdtations> dont M. Erazer ne tient pas compto. 

Sort egalement ignoiees les interpretations recentes de Lang 
ou de Preuss on de Marett. IJ est visible que cette ignorance 
des theories d'autrui est vendue et systematique; il semble que 
seule la mort fasse trouvei grAcCj bien que je ne voie nulle part 
les discussions th^riques que m^itent des homines cotntne 
Liebrecht ou Maniihardt ou Baslian. La vie est courte, et 
I'ethnographie est immense; d’accord f Les neuf dixf^mes dee 
theories n’ont qa^ne valeur d’actualik; d'accord aussi I II cst 
difficile, dans ces couditions, k la fois de recueillii des fiiits et de 
mettre ii I’dpreuve des theO'ries : d^accord toujours ! 

Mais . . . eufin je ne sais trop qoe dire. En premier lieu,, 
Bastiau, on Liebrecht, on SaJoroon Reinaohj ou Pienss, ou 
Westeirnarck sont des savants qui en tant de directions ont fait 
leurs pteuves, que discuter Isurs opinion s^ ce nkst pas taut 
rendre hommage ft leur quality indivldueik que rendre hommage 
k la science meme. 

Cette omission a quel que chose d'etrange^ que peut-^tte jc ne 
res&ens aus^i vivement que pareeque je suis omis dans le tas: 
pourquoi m^en cachet? Jf^avoue sinc^rement que si je fais bon 
marchd de roes autres livres^ mes de Passage sont coimue 
un morceau de ma chair, st furent le resultat dkne sorts d^iUuimi- 
nation interne qui mit subitement do k des scutes de t^nfebres ou 
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]e me debattais depuia pr^s de dEx ans. Je suppose que ce pro¬ 
cessus meniaJj bSen d’aiitres que moi Font stibi ou le connaisseut. 
Pour uti Tj^lor Cfli un Western] arcfe on uu Basijan ou un Max 
Muller tel Hvre de iheorie g^n^rale^ mfime de fattute froide en 
appaiencej exprimc d'intcnses revolutions mentales.; je croisun^me 
que si la collection des faits peut laisaer Thoinme calme et serein 
dans son cerveau el sa cEiaiir, par ccmtte le moindre essai de 
th^oriCj mSme sur un petit point de d^tail^ excite ies fibres les 
plus profondes de I'^tre. De 1^ souvej^t Tlpret^ des polemiqucs 
th^riques-, comtne si la vie do tli^orioien dependait, plus ou 
moids scion les hommes et leur temperamentj de Vad mission par 
les coDfrferes et le public de la tfieorie proposie, 

L'absencede Coute indication et de toute dtscusaion des theories 
d’autrui dans le Bmgh est com me oemtnare k. la normale 

des sciences et des savants. Maia je ne veux pas pourauivre nn 
argument qui appartiendrait plutfit a un essai de psychologie du 
aavant par temperament, Cest le droit absolu de M. Frazer 
de ue vDutoir retoutir qu^aux documents de premiere maiDj de 
n^entamer aucune discussion dddees gendralesj de se refuser 
toute polemique, et de r^editer inlassahlement ses prop res theories 
inductions et hypoth'fesesj sans jamais tenir compte des objections 
qu^on leur ^it. Tout ceci est uniquement aifaire personnelEe. 

Mais ce qui n^est plus personnel, e’est la queslioji de savoir si 
la science y gagne cm non^ Le Gi^ldin Bough est certainement 
un nvur de fondation ciment'd k la romainei c^est-i-dire pour des 
aifeolcs. J’ui. vu recemment en Alg^rie des touts romains supporter 
de k ma^nnerte byaantine, pyts au dessus berbfere (hammaditeb 
puis lurquCj puis enfin iran^ise, De mfiine, nous ayons toas 
conslruil sur les edidons successives du G&ld^rt Bough comme 
sur du Bastian ou du Tylor, M. Frarer ayant lui-tn6rae oonsirmt 
sur du Mannhardt, du Bastiau et du Kobertson Smith. Mats 
cela ne signifie-tdl pas que notre civiJisation modeme est 
techniqueiineat sup^eurc ^ k civilisation romaine, et que nos 
constructions scientiflques sent techmqtieTnent sap^rieures a celles 
de nos devanciers i* Lc Goid^n Bough skst etendu en Eargeur: 
s'est-il ^leve en hanteur, quand ancun des essais d’Enterptetation 
post^rieurs ne s'y trouve, je nc dis pas adopts, ce seraic sans doute 
trap demander, et avec trop d’cnitrecuidance, mais rnlme discute? 
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Quand vcJs les vAriatiDQS (au sens musical) de M, FVaier sur 
]a th^de aazmiste d^explication, et ce doun ent^temcat av&c 
lequel rite ajjr^ rite et cenemonie aprfeg c^r^monie sont expliqucs 
piAi des departs de I'amt, oa des tetours de r^mej ou des dangers 
pour I'Sme, ou des bknfaits pour I'inie, et ainst de siiilc, je me 
seas aliuri r le tuoc n^est pas trop fortr Saas connaitrej k 
fond et en detail, chacun des progress rccents de la science^ et 
dis leur apparition, il suffil de savorr qu’il exjsle divers grands 
courants actuels d^inteipretation, soit d’aprcs la m^thode sucfo- 
logiquE, on historieo-cuEturelle, oa n^o-astraJe, et amsi de suite, 

. pour iprouver eij presence de la strcait^ de M, Fraier k s^en tenir 
uplqneTnent aax interpretations plus anciennes, comme un senti- 
^ment de stupefaction. 

Ce3 volumes trop volumineux pour ies discuter pas b. pas^ 

" trop touflus de faits et de traasilions adroites pour permettre la 
: critique par a^rmations et negations simples, le grand public se 
jrtsreuade de trouver dans ce vaste tr^sor le demiet mot de la 
science et suspecte Coutes Ies autres theories de faiblesse ou peut- 
dtre de retard. 

Je me siijs expritue avec franchise ^ cenume je I'ai dit, une 
th^orie c'esi uti homme, c'est-^’dirc quelquft chose qui adhere k 
une existence huraaine, alors que les faita monies vivenl k part, 
ne vivftnt ni dans DOtre cerveau ni dans nos muscles. H eri 
est ainsi, sans doirte,, aussi de M. Frazer, et cela esplique ponrquoi 
il tient tant k ses propres theories, et ue permet pas aux theories 
d^autmi de venir d^anger le bel equilibre des constructions 
idiales dont il a append et agened Ini-’m&me les materiaux bruts 
»avec une patience inlassabJe et un soin digue d^admiratioUr 

A VA7J Gxnkep. 


E.KLIGIONS M^EURS et LiOErfDKS J EsSAIS D’ETHKOGRAmifS 
ET DE LirroursTiquE. (Ttoistime S^rie.) Bjr Aenold VAtj 
Gennep. Paris : Mercure de France, 19 ri, Svo^ 

TmI£ vDlame appears to be the third of a series (of which I have 
not had the advimtage of seeing the earlier nutubeisi),. in which 
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M- van Gennep has collected some of the results of his ixtenaii/ft 
and frequently recondite learningK Of the essays included, a few 
at all events, possibly rIIh have already appeared in periodicals 
inaccessible to the great body of folklore students; and the author 
has done well to reprint them to a more permanent forms and thus 
to appeal to a wider public. 

In the earlier essays he recalls the fact that in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries a succession of writers in France (among 
whom was the great Montesquieu) laid the foundation of the 
modem science of ethnography before the subject attracted 
attention elsewhere. An citteoded analysis is given of Demen xiiei’s 
work published in 1776 and entitled REsprit des et dis 

foahimes peupUs, This analysis is of great intercatf 

disclosing as it does an astonishingly modem appreciation of the 
value of comparison between the customs of the various peoples 
in the lower culture^ and a width and catholicity of reseaich quite 
uneKpected. In another essay the author gives an account of the 
new Etlmographic Museum opened five years ago at Cologne. 
The nucleus of this museum was furnished by the collections of the 
late Dr. W. Jocat The building was erected by the muctdcence 
of the Rautenstrauch family, with which Dr, Joest was connected 
by marriage ; and the collectlona have been arranged by Dr. Foy, 
the director. M. van Gennep^s account is such as to whet the 
desire of cveiy Student to go and study the muKum and its 
contents for himself. On these facts be bases a pawerful claun 
for the recognition of Ethnography by the French government and 
universities in a much mote ample measure than hitherto; and he 
does not forget to allege the examples not only of Germanyj bat 
also of England and the United States. 

Some of the essays are eonlrovcisiai. Among others he 
coro,bats with much force the revival by Wundi and Elirenreich 
of the sun-myth and other crude and dograaiic inteq^retatpong of 
mythology^ which were dead^ if not buried, twenty years ago, 
Elsewheic he shows how the legends of saintg and martyrs 
supplied during the Middle Ages the human hunger for romance, 
and contends that the modern indifference to these imaginative 
tales has been largely due to the development of the roman- 
ftuilhUn^ 
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The last part of the rdume^ (more than oe e-fourth of its total 
contents), is occupied by the results of some of his enquiries in 
Haute-Savoie, others of which have been published in the J^sz'U^ 
de I'Hiitoirs dis Rdip&ns and elaewheie. Here the author is 
chiefly occupied with the songs of the peasnntryj though marriage 
and other customs are algo included. He uses the term popuiain 
as implying no affirmation of origin, but simply as meaning 

current among the people/^ the origin being forgotten or un- 
Itnown by those who repeat the songs, It is wrong to think 
that a collectivity invents or creates. Whenever the analysis is 
pushed far enough^ one individual, or at most a few, will be found 
as Che source of the inveuttons or modifications of every kind. 
To say then of a song that it is a popular Savoyard song does not 
mean that it is the Savoyard collectivity as a whole, or any small 
Savoyard collectivity, that has invented ih“ It simply means that 
- it is current among the Savoyards. But how in that case shall we 
interpret what he says in the preface concerning Ferranlds tales? 
In Spite of chaphooks and broadsides containing coarse engravings 
and summaries of so many of these tales, which were disseminated 
throughout Central Europe in the early part of the last century, 
neither PetTautds tales nor those of his French imitators, he tells 
us, ever became popuhiires.'^ ^‘The chapbooks and broadsides" ■ 
(Pimagedf! populaire) have been witliout any effective result. 
Thousands of pajents have read them to thousands of children, 
and the stories, thanks to the illustrationsj liave been engraved in 
all these little brains ; but for all that the c^ntes de fhs have none 
the more taken root in the villages, and have not become oral 
again,” “ The versians harvested in every direction, from the 
brothers Grimm to M. Panl S’^billot, are different from those of 
Perrauit, and often more archaic,'^ But if Permult^'s talts became^ 
by the agency of the broadsides, engraved in thousands of little 
brains throughout central Europe, they must have been retailed 
from those little brains thousands, mihiems of times, and that 
without knowing their true origin. How then can they be cjt- 
cluded from M. van Gennep^s definition of “ populaire/’^ esjjecially 
since he admits_[as ''popnlaires^^ songs of literary origin or con¬ 
tamination ? In England chapbooks seem to have played an 
important part in dUseminarijig Perrault's tales^ With other 
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agencies tJiey succeeded in tilling most of the native 
as the Norwegian rat has ousted the native hreed^ and in 
becoming current in their place. Here at least they became 
“ popukires.'^' 

E. SJLINKV Hartla^t?. 


L^ilGLtSB srr i,a Sorcell-erii, Par J", FftANfAis. Precis 
Historique. Suivi des Documents ofiiciels des Textes 
principaux et d’un Prooes Paris t K Nouny^ 

1910- Svo, pp. 27*. 

A VALUABLE contribution to tbe solution of the vexed question of 
the origin and spread of witchcraft in the Middle Ages, and the 
relation of the Churcb to witchcraft. The book is written from 
the medical point of view, and the pathology of ^htchcraft is 
described with the aid of tbe aotbor^s study of nervous diseases. 
The author shows the change which has taken place in the 
attitude of the Church before the fourteenth century and after 
that period. Daring the first period, popular superstitioti of 
ancient origin was merely tolerated by the Chutch as a remtianC 
of idolatry, and was considered as canonical sin. From tbe time 
of Tope John XXII. o-n, influenced by the growing superstition, 
and no doubt by scholastic interpretation, the Church condemned 
witchcraft as heresy, and pmaisbed those guilty of witchcraft with 
death at the stake. Pope Innocent VIII. laid the foundation 
of the era of wholesale persecution by his Bull “Suiinmts 
desiderantes," and torture in the eKaminatior] of accused persons 
was sanctioned by subsequent Popes. Mo'reover, the whole 
system of examination was fixed in the 

Hammer of EviMoers ”), a guide and maniralto inquisitors and 
judges. The Inquisition too'k the matter into its own hands, with 
the result that between three hundred tbo-usand and half a rtiillion 
accused of the heresy of witchcraft are said to have perished at 
the hands of the clerical or lay executioner during three Centuries. 
Dr. Fran^ais describes the peculiar symptoms recurring so often 
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in thfi avowals made by the tortured victinnSf sndi as marks of 
aasesthesia, ballycrnationSj and inuaioos, as so many proofs of 
mental derangementj aLEto-suggestion, and hypnotism]; th& accused 
were nothing but innocent victims of neuropathia, the result of 
ignorauccj misery, and sexual abnormalities mixed up with ancient 
popular traditions exaggerated by the trials of the victims. 
Witclictafl spread as a moiral and pathological epidemic from 
country to coun tryj the author trajclng the course Tvliieh was taken 
by this epidemic. A terrible indictment against the action of the 
Church is drawn up by the author of the book, who* in support, 
publishes in bis Appendix Bulls and other official documents 
hitherto inedited, 

: The book is at the same time an important co^ntribution to the 
study of the darker side of popular superstitions and beliefs, some 
of which survive to this very day, and shows hovr deep the 
influence has been ^'hich morbid nervo-us diseases grafted upon 
ancient traditions and primitive conceptions have exercised upon 
the mind of the people, and how mudt of it is still reflected in the 
folklore of Europe. 

M. Gasthr.. 


The Daw>t of MEDiTEP-nAMEAN Civilisation. By AnoedO 
Mos 30 . Trans, by Maria's; C. Harrison^ T. Fisher 
Unwin, i^ro, ?5 x id cm., pp. xxiii + 4?4. 20^ ill, 

A welL'Illustrateii description of the explorations by Sir A. 
Evans and other archaeologists in the Mediterranean area, as a 
supplement to the shorter reviews of the question by Professor 
•H. M, Burrows and Mr. and Mrs, Hawes, was wanted* This has 
now, to some extent, been provided b the present work aod in the 
author’s previously published book on the palaces of Crete and 
their builders* Signor Mosso, who has urrhappily passed away 
since the publication of this book, was more an anthropologist 
and geologist than an archaeologists His investigation of these 
problems was undertaken late in life, and he was inadequately 
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equipped with that special knowledge which would have qualified 
him to discuss the tangled origins of the prehistoric Mediter- 
raneaii world. In this area new inforroaUciii is being almost daily 
acquired f and the prospect of a suooesaful mterpretatioD of the 
Cretan hieroglyphs is hopeful. A final review of the question is 
thus premature. But all students are indebted to the author and 
publisher for the fine series of illustrattons wifh which the book is 
furnislied. 

Among the scattered essays> out of which the book has heeci 
compiled, attention may be called to the rcraarhable series of 
stcatopygous cultus images from Egypt and Mediterranean sites. 
M. E. Piette found similar figures jn the Grotte du Pape at Braa- 
serapouy, in the Chalosse district, Landes, which be conneets 
with the physical types from Punt or Somaliland and with the 
modern Bnshmen. They apparently represent, a type of the 
Mother Goddess which descended to Mycenaean times from 
the neoiitbic age. The remarks of Che writer on the early use of 
copper and bronae, and on the survivals of beliefs of th* Minoan 
period in Italy, and his rapid survey of the problems connected 
with the McdEterranean race, alt deserve attention. 

It is to be regretted that a work of this cbaracter should lose 
some of its value from the inadequacy of the index, 

W. Crqoke^ 


Folklore of West and Mie4Vale£. By Jonathan CEkeDio 
Davijs, with a Preface by Alice, Countess Amherst, 
Aberystwyth: Wehh Office, 1911, Svo, pp. xii + ^48. 

Wales is fortunate in her patriotic children. The intelleotual tastes 
of the Welsh, their antiquarian and historical bent, and their local 
pride of race and country have resulted in making her the best 
covered part of the British Isles in the matter of recorded folklore. 
Only last year we had the pleasure of giving a favourable review 
of Mrs. Trevelyan^s Rol'hiort and Folk^sforits of WoJts^ {Fol^^L&rOj 
vd. Ml, p, try), and now Mr. Jonathan Ceredig Davies follows 
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hard upon her trarCkj and covers nearly the same ground. His 
nsAtteris, like London jnufiina^ **all hot'’ He has lived in the 
midst of it himselfH and dees not scruple to say so. " Although^" 
he says in his Introdtidion^ although I have been for some years 
abroad, in Patagonia and Australia, yel 1 know almost every 
connty in my native laud j and there is hardly a spot in the three 
counties of Carmarthen f Cardigan and Pembroke tliat I have 
not visited during the Last nine years, gatltering materials for this 
book from old people and others who Tverc interested in such 
subjects, spendbg three or four months in some distrtets." Little 
personal touches occur here and there through the work, and give 
a most convincing impression of reality and authenticity to big 
narrative. “I well remember,” be says, “being warned to keep 
away from fairy rings, w'hen a boy" (pn 90). "I heard the 
following story of my own grajidfather in the neighbourhood of 
’ Llanddewi,” (p, 163). It is a story of the appearance of the 
"wraith” of a living man. A yoimg man in Pembrokeshire^ in 
1905, gaw a phantom firnerai. went to see the man myself," 
says Mr. Davies {p. 194), ^‘apd a cler^mao accompanied me.” 

The matter is arranged as follows; Jove, wedding, funeral, 
and other customs; fairieg, mermaids^ ghosts, death portents; 
miscellaneous beliefs, birds, witches, wizards, folk-healing, foun¬ 
tains, lakes, caves, and local traditions. Some of the stories are 
translated fro-tn Welsh originals, and so add much to the value 
of the work. There is not very much in it that is new to 
folklorists, but it is valuable as ftret-hand and up-to-date corro. 
boration of what we already knew. The pTedominanee of visions, 
whether of fairies, ghosts, wraiths, ot funerals, of portents, 
including Che corpse-bird and tha ^rachy rMhyn^ and of wizards 
or “ conjurers ” who practised astrology and kindred arts, is very 
characteristic of Wales. Mr, Davies also gives much fuller 
accounts of the Welsh wedding and funeral customs than we have 
Seen elsewhere. We wish we had space to quote the Bldder'a 
Song, recited from door to door by the official messenger sent to 
invite the wedding gnests, who, as is well known, assembled in 
force and brought coutributions to the housekeeping of the 
newly-married pair. It was proper to attend weddbgs on horse¬ 
back, a custom which it is interesting to find was kept up by the 








Welsh colony in Ps^onia during the author^s resideoce therft 
<P^ 34)^ 

One interesting paint which we do not retnember to have seen 
recorded before is that at the beginning of the Christinas holidays 
the plongh wa^ carried into the dwelliog-hadse and placed under 
the table on which the family toot their meals. During the 
holidays men Cook the opporlunily of visiting their neighbours 
from house to house, when they were regaled with warm bcer^ 
W'hich was always kept ready for risitors at this season, ^foie 
drinking, each man poured a little beei upon the plough which 
lay under the table at which they sat (p. do). This wifi in Iforth 
Pembrokeshirej the Welsh partLon of that county. In Pembroke¬ 
shire, also, the “cutty wren” was carried about, hut on Twelfth 
Night, not on St Stephen's Day, and with a set of verses entirely 
difTerent from the Mans and Irish ditries. 

We congratulate our fellow-member, Mr, Davies* an the sim¬ 
plicity and straightforwardness of his narratiTes. Pew works of 
the kind are so free from wordiness and from ambitious and 
irrelevant “padding." 

Chaihjlotte 3. BuaNE. 


La Bkjetague Piti'ciresque ex L^gendaire. By Paul Yves 
S^billot, Paris j H- Daragon, 1911. 

M, Paul Yves S^billot has an hereditary interest not merely 
in Brittany but in folklore. In this litde hook, a collection of 
articles on various subjects relating to his native province, he has 
contrived to gratify both j and one cannot rise ftotn its perusal 
without a better idea of Brittany and of its charms than before, 
y . Amoug the folklore marriage and baptismal customs take a 
prominent place, while the cult of sacred springs, Midsummer 
fires, costume, the christening of tlie fishing boats, and other oM- 
^ world scenes and celehratious a.rb described with details that wlQ 

he appreciated by every student. The literary and historical 
associations of Brittany arc not fotgoLten details are givea con- 
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ceming its population and iangnsge, and the present and earlier 
geographical prevalence of the latter; aitd the volume is closed 
with five sketches founded! on the folk-tales of the country. Of 
these the last, -Ln JVbJil d*Y^, is particularly attractiveh 

The author notes many curious cuEtomiS. Tlie only present 
made by Che bridegroom to his bride, apart from the wedding 
ringj is a mouming cloak of black with a hood* such ae is worn by 
married women only I By way of example of the vreU-known 
that of Sh Lawrence* the centre of which is a little 
pilgrimage chapel at Pouldour, is described; and rhe ablutions of 
the pilgrims at the sacred fountaiQ are delineated both by pen and 
■pencil. The solidity of Breton craniums* we arc told, is legendary. 
“It is even stated that formctly before the baptism the god-fatlier 
On cntetiug the church took the babe by one foot and struck its 
head against the granite stoup for holy water. If the child were 
. killed the loss was not great—it would never have been anythbg 
but a bad Breton; but almost always it was the stoup that was 
broken, and the godfather was then bound to replace iC by a new 
One.” Legendary indeed is such solidity ! The fishing boats'ate 
christened with a Christian and also with pagan ceremonies, in 
the course of which a cock is sacrificed and the boat sprinkled 
with its blood. Apparently at St Jean du Doigt the clergy still 
go in procession to light the Midsummer /eu de /a Sa2fti Jmn^ 
Formerly an angel used to descend by the help of a cord from 
the tower of the diurch for this purpose. I regret to learn that the 
ancient statue of St. Gusrcc, which was of wood and much the 
worse for wear* h no longer in extstence on the sea-shore at 
Floumanach. The little shrine of the saint stands on the beach* 
where the saint perhaps, as M. Ernest Renan suggested to me, 
replaced some ancient divinity of the sea. It was the resort of 
unmarried girls, who went to pray for husbands. M.- S^billot says 
they used to stick a pin in the satnt^s nose. This is not to be 
taken literally, for the old statue was pierced with pin-holes from 
head tq foot. It is no wonder that the local clergy got np a 
schserlptioji and replaced it by one of stone, howerver regrettable 
it may be. I^ow that it is no longer possible to stick a pin into 
the figure of the saint, the pins are thrust between the statue and 
the pedestal. So hard do these old customs die^ 
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Yet they do dit The author betnoatis their disappearance 
in eloquent lan^age. In the course of noodern evolution, he 
observes, local picturesqueness everywhere gives way before 
corumonplace uniformity. Artists and the curious witness their 
transformation with regret, but without power to prevent them^ 
The fermet paint landscapes or monumeots which will be some 
day destroyed or defaced; the latter collect^ while yet there is 
time, the details of these peculiajities of days that have passed 
away, as one may learn to listen to an old grandmother recounting 
the memories of her youth. Ey and by, at least, if there remains 
no more of all that once cnDstituted the ancient Bdttauyt it will 
be possible, by visiting the local museums, by looking at pictures, 
or by reading the books that describe its peculiarities, to evoke 
the lemenabrance of the past, but only as you seek again the 
charm and scent of a flower, once so fresh and fair, now faded and 
flattened between the leaves of a book. 

K Sidney Hartland. 


Narodopish^ VSsrSiK ^eskoslovanshYx Vyddvi SpoleCnost 
Narodopisndbo Musea^iCskosiovanskeho. Boheniia; Prague, 

This publicatioii of the Bohemian Slavonic Ethnographical 
Museum in Prague is devoted to ethnograpliy in a fairly wide 
sense, and covers many technological matters outside the scope 
of 

la the fir?t number for 1910 S. SoutJek discusses tbe sources of 
F. EartoS's collection of Moravian national songs, published by 
the Bolieniian Academy ia i^oij and at the end, as a supplement, 
is the second part of the tales from Kladno collected by Kubin 
and commented on by J. PoUvka. The latter also reviews at 
length Sir G. L. QQmuie''s Foikhrs, as an Mist&rical and 

sumtnariEes A, Aatne^s stody of MarihcnfcrscMngefi 

(tlie magic ring, the three enchanted things, the magic fruit, and 
the magic bird), adding a long list of sources not cited by Aarne 
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J. J&nto scTLEtinties carefully Fei sterns reply to arttacks upon hijs 
theory of the double (Turko-Tartaric and Germanic) servitude of 
the undent Slavs, pointing out the partial selection of facts from 
Rostafidski^s unpublished work, and suggesting that Peisker lias 
rendered dis-service to the study of Slavonic pre-history by pub- 
listiiDg undigested theories in England (in the second volume of 
the Camhidgt MtMmval History), 

In the May number J. Hordk and Ztch discuss Bohemian 
popular songs from both the literary and musical sides, and in 
June J. VesEly has an article on marionettes and their makers 
and workerSh In the September-October nmnber Y. Tille gives 
' an account of the ceremony of beheading the cock at the small 
Bohemian village of Brni, in which a “ Jew'’ and an old woman” 
are characters. There is also a review of V. Flaj^haus^s 
pnsbvf, a collection of proverbs in Bohemian which will take its 
place beside Dal’s Russian, Frant’s Ruthenian, and Zaturecky’s 
Slovene collecticins. In the Movember-December number there 
■ is a short history, by B. Bu^ek, of Bilov and its customs, manners, 
and heltefa, indtiding masques at the end of tho Carnival and 
yarions pnictices an Ash Wednesday* Professor Gerould^s H%e 
Graitful Dead and Lee’s Th$ Dtemf^ron are among the books 
reviewed. 

In the number for January, ipri> J. Polfvka. begins a series of 
articles on tales of faitiiful wives, and in the February-Match 
number F, Pospisil d&scribes the sword dance on Bohemian soil, 
nith several e3tanip!es of the words and muaic, and Mr, Hartland^s 
Primitioi Paternity is reviewed at length lu tlie May number 
are extracts &om a Jesuit's acco'unt in Latin of seventeenth- 
ccntniy popular beliefs at Bechyn in Bobemiaj and a review of 
J. Belov ic-Bernad?.ikovska^s Proihche Einschk^e in dsn Btiskomo^ 
mintsn der Ssr^en. This study of the symboli&iin of lace breaks 
new ground; an earlier numbfa" of the publication befoire ns 
notices an exhibition of lace in 1910 in the Ethnographical 
Museum. 

The various numbers also contain many other reviews, articles 
on polteiy, statistics, etc., ajad bring together valuable contribu¬ 
tions to OUT knowledge. 


L. C Whatlton, 
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Congo Life anti Folklxire, Part I. Life on the Congo. 

Part II. Thirty-thiee Native Stories. By the P.ev. John H. 

Weeks. iR^ligtous Tract Society, r^ii. Svo, pp. X3iEi + 

46S. in. 

Me. Weieks, TvJio is already ttoK known to readers of F'olh'Loi'i by 
his careful and graphic records from the Congo, gives in the first 
part of this freely illustrated volume a general account of Lower 
Congo beliefs and practices strung upon a thread of the adventures 
of one of the brass rods used as currency. In its course he tells 
stO'iieSj, repeats proverbs and riddles,—and very curious riddles 
they are J,—-and eiplaina games, cusEoras, and etiquette,—accord¬ 
ing to which loincloths may be used as table napkins, but the 
moflth and hands are washed carcfally before every meal. 

Much of OUT infarmation about savage peoples must be 
ajciquired from the enthuaiasm of travellers who have spent too 
short a time amongst those peoples to understand all they see, to 
speak the native tongue* or, longest task of all, to gain the natives* 
confidence. Those who have lived long in a strange country 
often lose their interest in matters become familiar to thertj, and 
only yield knowledge, if they still possess it, as the result of 
persistent cross-examination. Mr, Weeks lias kept his early 
interest, and has added to it ripened experience and sympatliy. 
The stringing together of liis maierial is much more successfijl 
than most attempts of the kind, and his mode of presenting Congo 
folklore in action, instead of in a catalogue, lends much vi^dduess 
to it. 

The inost novel matter in the book is the collection of 41 tales, 
of which eight appear in the first part, and which are an important 
addition to the small member previously recorded for the Ix?wer 
Congo. Three-quarters of them are animal fables, the most 
familiar West African tale represented here being that of the 
trickster who challenges two much more powerful animals and 
cheats them into pulling against each other,—the trio here being 
the sparrow, elephant, and crocodile (pp. 39-42). The fax as 
arbiter, and the snake and frog as disputants, meet in a version 
(pp. 77-8r) of the widely diffused tale in which an ungrateful 
animal is tricked into returning into elie trap from which he lias 
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been released. In N'o, xxix the leopard is induced by a beautiful 
girl to have bis teeth and ctaws removedj and then hia markings 
Cut cmt, so that he dies. While in W est Africa a skull, a dftvil, or 
a half-man borrows what is needed to complete a handsome man, 
and, after tnaniage to a proud girl, returns the lendings, here Mr, 
Oily-feiie borrows a face^ hair, less-greedy stomach, new teeth, 
and a nice skin, and his bride presently £nds him reduced to his 
own '* nasty body, pimply skin and bulging ugly eyes,^^aiid that her 
newtowns-people went to kill and eat her (pp^ 182-4), 

The supernatural is not very often in evidence. In two Ear- 
baby stories (viii and xxi) a thief sticks to the feb'sb j in 

No. XV a spirit wliich is all head proves a dangerous ally; iu 
No. xix a bargain of the Devil Outwitted type is made with a 
forest being; and in No. xiv the water spirits revive and foster 
a skin child. The last story of all also deals with magic trans¬ 
formations. 

Mr. Weeks seems £0 have told, as well as heard, stories, and it 
would have been useful to have had a record of the stories told, 
so that it might have been possible later to trace whether difiy 
have taken root in local folklore. Some at least of the tales 
heard seem to show Europsan influence] for example, in a tale 
collected at San Salvador in iSSa a wizard, carpenter, hunter, and 
thief show their skill in stealing an egg from under a fowl, hitting 
it from afar, and putting it together again, and after adventures in 
a glass ship recover a stolen parrot, and for reward receive a fowl,, 
which lays beads and is killed aud divided by ‘*Thc Four 
Fools ” (pp. 43-5). It is a pity that the Appendix notes do not 
give for every story particulars of the individual narratots and 
place of telling. 

The author writes that he has collected enough tales to form a 
bulky volume, those before us being only samples, and tliat he 
contemplates a continuation of both his narrative and stories to 
deal with the Upper Congo. It is greatly to be desired that the 
reception given to this volume will be such as p encourage him 
ill this purpose, and that be will also make accessible to students 
the remainder of his Lower Congo stories. Meantime it may be 
noted that he finds, broadly, that Upper Congo tales are about 
origins, “why some birds have nests aud others none,” and 
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eiplam habits and customs, while Lfjwer Congo tales ^a^e 
didactic parables" and set out a philosophy and wtsdom of life. 

A. R WetehTk 


iNiuaNLiF. By Erlajjp NoitoE?f&Ki&L.PH Stoclihciliri, r9io. 
pp. 319. 

In this book the well-tnown Swedish traveller and ethnographer 
has set down some results of his expedition, to the interior of 
South America, undertaken in tlte years ipoS aud 1909. The 
Argentine and Bolivian Gran Chaco belongs to those regions in 
the interior of South America, where ethnological as Avell as 
geographical exploration has been only slowly advancbgj owing 
to the great difficulties with which expeditions into this strange 
country are connected. Every work on the Gran Chaco Indians 
iSj therefore, to be welcomed with interest by ethnologist? and 
foUtloristSj especially when written by a man so thoroughly 
acquainted with the South American natives as Dr, N’ordunskiald. 

In this book Dr. N'ordenskiflld mainly deals with four Indiatt 
tribes, the primitive Chorales and Asbluslay, living near the E.iver 
Pilcomayo, and the more cultured Chands and Chirigiianos, 
living more towards the north, in southern Bolivia, These 
Indians represent two different types of culture, Che Chorate- 
Asliluslay and the Chand'Chiriguano culture, which are treated 
separately, A full account is given of the social organisation, 
daily life and customs, marriage, teaching of children, feasts and 
dances, and superstitions and myths of the Indians. Much of 
what the author tells us, for instance, about the position of 
women and the relation between the sexes is of great interest. 
Among the Chorates and the Ashluslay the liberty of the un¬ 
married women is almost unlimited, and free intercourse is 
allowed between the sexes. The girls in affairs of love generally 
play the more active part. Pregnancy of unmarried women 13 
prevented by abortion. The girls likewise take the first step 
towards contracting marriage, and, having chosen a husband for 
life, become cliaste wives and good mothers. 
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The Chan^ and Chm^ano folk-taJes and nay this, frhicli fU a 
part; qf the wcxki will attract the special attentioD qf the 
felklcrist. The material culture of the tribes is also treated of at 
some length. Some good photographs add to the value of the 
book. 

It is to be hoped that IndianHf may soon be translated 
into English or some other language which enables students,, not 
acquainted with Swedish, to profit by the valuable information 
here given on primitive Indian culture. 

R. Karsten. 


The KachXuis. By the late Rev. Siuney Eitdle. Introduction 
by Jh D, Anpersost. Published under tile orders of the 
Gov. of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Macmillan, 1911, 
Sto> ppk. jjii+raS. Map and ill, 

ThiSj the last issued volume of a valuable series^ differs in 
character from some of its predecessors^ and the contrast between 
it and Mr. Hodson's account of the Naga tribes of Manipur,^ 
whicli immediately preceded it, is specially noticeable. Mr. End) e 
wag not a trained anthropologist, but during his service of forty- 
three years as missionary and chaplain in Assam his amiable 
personality, well deacribed by h:s friend Mr. Anderson, made him 
a favourite with European planters as well as with the native 
races among whom his active life was spent. The present 
though in anthropological value falling short of the standard Set in 
other monographs descriptive of the allied tribes^ contains much 
material of interest and valae. 

The Kachiris^ according to the census qf 1901, numbered 
nearty a quarter of a million; but, if we extend the general name 
to what Mr. Endle calls the northern and southern groups they 
aggregate upwards of a million souls* These two groups do not 
now intermarry, and the barrier of language is sufficient to divide 
them. But they seem at one time to have formed an united 

^ See Vol KKii, pp. a6S ei iey. 
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people, sad their present separadon appears to be due to the 
inroad of the Ahotns, & Shan tribe from the upper course of the 
Irawadi, who invaded Assam and gave their name to the province 
in the thirteenth century* 

The tribal religion is of the animistic type, earth, air, and sky 
being in their belief peopled by a host of invisible spiritual beings, 
known as Modal, possessing powers and faculties superior to 
those of man, and almost invariably malignant. Iveither ancestor 
worship nor the cult of the forces of nature prevails to any 
important eittent. Their deities fall into two classes,—household 
and village gods, one revered by the family, and the other by the 
collective tribe. The leader of the first group is Bathau, whose 
symbol is the tree Euph<^Ma often to be seen in the 

homestead surrounded by a bamboo fence. Next to him comes 
Che familiar figure of the Mother Goddess, liis consort, Maiuao, 
guardian of the rice fieldSn Many of the present village deities 
have been directly imported horn Hiudtdsni] the three great 
annual festivals are, however, not connected with tbeir worship, 
but with the ingathering of the three annual crops of rice. 
Ofierings to these deities are infrequently made, and generally 
only when some disaster moDaoes the community. 

Little of the tribal folklore has been collected. They specially 
reverence water, particularly flowing water, and one of their 
legends connects the union of the primal pair with a risit to a 
tank, and attributes the respect for water to the kindness of the 
fishes, who conferred a boon upon tlie god Sri, who, with a 
change of sex, is a direct importation of the Hindu goddess of 
luck. Their myth of thunder tells how a maiden unwilling to 
marry flew away into the sty; the voice of her rejected suitor, as 
he shouts to recall her, make* the thunder, and her fiery glance, 
as she looks back on him, is the lightning. To the small 
collection of tales made by Mr* Endk, his editor, Mr. Anderson, 
adds three : one of the simpleton who charges his betrothed wife 
for an ox, the ox for a goat, the goat for a bundle of bananas, and 
these as payment for learning the art of snapping his fingers; the 
second that of the monkey and the hare, in which the former 
meets his end when he puts his head into the tigeris mouth; the 
third a variatit of the Swan Maiden cycle, where the youth hums 
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the plumage of his bird bride, and she lives happily with him 
ever after. ^ 

As in other volumes of this excellent series, the monograph is 
well illustrated with coloured drawinga and photographs. 

W. CatooKE. 


The Veddas. Ey C. G. Selicmann and BplEnda Z , Selicmautt. 

Cambridge University Press, ipii. Svo, pp, XX-H463, 

A complete survey of that interesting races the Veddas, in 
suppleineat to the investigations published in i£93 by Drs. Paul 
and Fritz Saiaain nuder the title of Die W&ddas von und 

die SIS ufngshmdsn. Vclhersckaffm, was a last peculiarly suited to 
those shilled explorers Dr. and Mrs. Seligmatm. Further oppor- 
tunities for such a survey will soon disappear, because the tribe is 
novT verging on extincriorij and their tharatteristic beliefs and 
customs are being seriously affected by contact with Tamils and 
Sinhalese. Tliough pure-blooded Veddas are still not rare, Dr, 
Seligmann was able to meet only four families, and to hear of two 
more, wliichhave never practised cultivation. Another cause of 
their degradation from the anthropological point of view' is that 
some of them have Dow assumed the r&le of the professional 
primitive man, exhibiting themselves to travellers clad in their 
traditional scanty garments, whereas, when not on show, they 
dress lite the neiglibourlng peasant Sinhalese. 

Dr, Seligmann pays a well-deserved tribute to the wcuk done 
by his wife while they were engaged on this survey^ and it is dear 
that the presence of a lady, whose tactful intercourse with the 
women of the tribe secured information on family life not other¬ 
wise attainable, contribnted largely to the success of the 
expedition^ The work, whicli thus appears under the joint 
authorship of the explorers, must rank as an anthropological 
classic, and it is necessary to direct attention only to a few of the 
more important results. 

The Sinhalese believe that the Veddas were once a rich and- 
powerful people, and this tradition is corroborated by reference to 
them in the Mahawansa chronicle. A few of their rock shelters - 
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which ha,ve been exartiined indicate that they were at one time 
occupied hy Buddhist anchorites, md were subsequently reoccnpied 
by the Veddas. No trace of their original tongne now survives; 
but it seems clear that later immigrants from Jndia mtermarried 
with them, and from these unions, udth a rmiture of Tamil blood, 
the modern Sinhalese are derived. While their system of kinship 
now closely resembles that of the Siohakse, they retain totemistic 
exogamous clans with matrilinear descent. This clan system is 
inatnictively examined in the present book, and the evolution of 
an orgunisatifin based on place-names into the modem territorial 
community or group is elucidatcdh Cousin mar dago betw&tn 
the children of a brother and sister, not those of two brothers or 
two sisters, is tncouragedr There are practically no tribal legends, 
and a Vedda cannot remember the names of relations belonging 
to a generation older than himself^ 

The most valuable part of the book is the careful account, well 
illustrated by photographs, of the tribal dances and the records of 
the invocations wHicli accompany thenrir TJie tribal religion is 
ihe cult of the kindly spirits of the dead, and the chief agency 
in the worship is that of the shamans who, in presence of the sacred 
tribal arrows, become possessed, the object of the rites beiug a 
form of magic intended to aid the worshippers in hunting, honey¬ 
collecting, and the procuring of the other necessities of tlieir 
simple lift On the whole, their culture enables us in some 
degree to realise the condition of the earliest European rates 
regarding whom we possess any knowledge. 

In the interpretation of the songs and invocatiDiis, often current 
in an obscure dialect, the authors enjoyed the constant aid of 
Mr, Hk Parker, whose valuable collection of Ceylon folk-tales was 
recently noticed in these pages,^ Dr. C. S. Myers has skilfully 
analysed a collection of folk-music recorded on the phonograph. 

The work as a whole, with its scientific examination of an 

almost unique example of forest culture surviving in Western 

Asia, will be welcome to all students of folklore, anthropology, 

and social origins. _ 

CR-OOKEk 
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Mala^ae Skriks. Wvjstad : Its Peoples and Trajdhions. By 
C Gopalan NaiRj Rao Bahadur. Msidtafi : Higginbotham 
& Co-t Svo, pp. ivi4- i6o + iv. 

A BOOK about Wyiiad,—the bill plateau of Malabar, some two to- 
three thousand feet above the sea^ interspersed with hiJls running 
up to 750D ft., those to the westward oifering the first resistance 
to the sweep of the monsoon as it reaches over the arid! plains of 
India from the Arabian Sea, where nature b lovdy and vegetation 
prodigal beyond desciiption, inhabited by forest tribes, some of 
them doubtless autoebtbonous and o-thers; which, in the generations 
smcc they left'their neighbouring plains, have been imbued by 
their change of habitat,—a book of this fascinating title may well 
be taken up eagerly by the student of folklore, especially as its 
author is a native of Malabar. “ Sorrento without tlie sea,”— 
botanical debauch,"—have been said of Wynad by one who had a 
keen eye for the picturesque, a keen botanist, one time governor 
of the Madras Presidency, to which it belongs. It might indeed 
be called a folklore debauch, teeming as it is with peoples in 
varying stages of development, same of them unable to subtract 
three from five, or even to courit five, and so diverse. Unfor¬ 
tunately this little book tells very little about them, which will 
mterest the folklorist,—the description of eighteen tribes divided 
into “Chettts/ “Hill tribes,” "Aborigines—predial slaves," 
'^Aborigines—forest dwelEerSi” being confined within sixty-two 
small pages of large print Slight and sketchy as the matter set 
forth is it would be more acceptable were one able to feel Chat it 
had been acquired at first hand by the author himself i somehow 
it does not convince. Little is said of religious beliefs and 
practices, or customs, and nothing at aU. of easily observed facts, 
■—e.g. that the Kurichchlyans are hunters, genuine hunters, slaying 
even the tiger with their arrows j or that they shoot fish in the 
big river, using long light arrows similar in principle to the 
Greenlanders'' spear. The Greenlanders’ spear is, by the way,, 
paralleled by the weapon used by fishers on the Malabar coast 
when their quarry is the shark, an esteemed article of diet, as weU 
as by those who kill fiah in the rivers, using a small steel apeat- 
headj to which is fastened cunningly a long string with a float at 
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the end, momentmn bemg given to it by mean^ of a severt'-foot 
blow pipe. Under “ Hunting in Wynad,” a Locality where wild 
elephants are to be seen in iumieii^e herds^ where the bison, and, 
indeed, nearly nil the forest fauiia of India may be found, 
“ The Tiger Hunt'* and “The Boat Hunt'' alone are mentioned. 
True, the author says the Chettis bear a part in the former, but 
he does not say that it is the particular rudtier of this people 
to slay the tiger in the ejttraordioairy manner which, as it obtains 
nowhere else in India, I may briefly relate. The houses and 
yards of the Wynad Chettis are always most remarkably and 
scrupulously clean, andj while every tiling is in its place, one always 
sees somewhere about every Ghetti's house or yard a piece of 
about twenty feet of Stout rope uetting. When it is announced 
that a tiger has visited the neighbonrhood, the elders get together, 
and areligioug ceremonial le gone through for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether the (ancestral) deity wishes this tiger to be slain, 
i.rf, sacrificed. Should; the response be negative, no further notice 
is taken of the tiger, but, if it is affirmative, every Chetti at once 
brings out his piece of netting, and the place in the forest wliere 
the animal is known to be is soon enclosed by a net some seven 
feel high. The circle is gradually made smaller and smaller, and 
at last the tiger, infuriated by noise aod missiles,—the whole 
countiyside is gathered there /He by tliis tiino,-™charges the 
net, to be killed by long spears. These spears, ten or twelve feet 
ia length, are, like the pieces of netting, kept solely for this 
purpose. The carcass is sacred, and, save that it is suspended in 
mid air, the tail straight in a line with the vertebral column, 
fastened to a pole hung horizontally, it is untouched. It is a 
sacrificial offering, and absolutely tabu. There it must remain 
until it rots away. To sell or give away the skin, or any porlton. 
of the body, or barter the former for the government reward, 
would be unthinkable. The author does not allude to the 
religious feature of this affair, surely its most interesting one. 

Tor the illustrations, reproductions of photographs of individuals 
of each of the eighteen tribes, we may be thankful. Something 
might well have been said of a climate where a rainfall of 52 
inches has been measured in three days, and is not so very 
unusual. The chapters on ancient and political history^, compiled 
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rrom modern sourcesj are invertebtate and not always compre¬ 
hensible to & stranger to Malabar, The author tells one intersat- 
ing fact: that Erdhtna, Vishnu^ and Siva are jointly worshipped 
in a temple on Mannhunnu. Of course the real jungje folk 
would take no intcneat in this sbrineh VVynad is, by the by, 
remarkably fuU of aijtiqmtiesr of which the book teils nothingn 

F. Fawcbitt. 


Thb Tribe and Intertribal Relations in Australia. By 
Gerald C, Wheeler. With a Prefatory tfote by Edward 
A. Westermarck. John Murray, I g-io. 3vOj pp. jch+i^S. 

This little book is intended to be “the first in a series of 
. fiodiological works published in connection with the Martin 
White beoefactian at the University of London." Thus Professor 
■ WestertTLarek concludes die Prefatory Jfote with which he intro- 
dncEs the volume bis teachings have inspired. It is to be hoped 
dial it may prove the forerunner of many similar monographs j 
for in ajithropology there is perhaps no more urgent need at the 
present moment than the study of related groups of men apart 
&om other groups, with the object of gathering into one focus all 
that wo know about their social institutions, their customs, and 
ideas. By this means alone can a firm foundation be laid for 
comparison, for the extrication of prindplee which govern the 
development of dviliiation, and for the sound exposition of the 
moaning of practices superficially alike^ but often starting from 
very different motive!;. 

Mr. Wheeler has chosen a subject admirably calculated to 
illustrate the beginnings of social oi^anisation. The Australian 
tribes, thinly scattered over an immense area, for the most part 
unfavourable to any large population, though yielding to small 
groups a sufficient supply of the most elementary wants of life, 
moreover, being themselves, roughly speaking, homogeneous and 
lacking the impetus of contact with foreigo ideas, organization, 
and material civilization of a kind and degree that they could 
assimilate, have lemaiDed for ages untold in a condition almost 
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stattotiaiy. They are among the loTrast of existing savages. 
Thus they afford us an object-lcason of the utmost value in the 
early stages of civilization. The essay before na, by isolating and 
bringing together in a. small compass the facts relating to their 
political organizatiotij such as it is, enables us to see the mauner 
in which society began from vague and indeterminate relations of 
individuals to individuals and of groups to groupsj and gradually 
feeling its way to more and more definite forms. Such an essay 
is of course one-sided, leaving out of consideratioQ as it does to 
a great extent the social relations founded upon marriage and 
descent, and upon the elementary religious ideas and ptacdces. 
These have been the subject of discussion much more than the 
political relations, and consequently are already better understood. 
But there is still room for a monograph that shall gather up from 
ah parts of the island-continent and compare whatever has been 
ascertained on tlie subject. 

The chief difficulties in Mr. Wheeler’s way, and la the way of 
■writers of all monographs on the Austraiiai] uativK, have been the 
lack of trustworthy information on nearly tlie whole of the western 
half of the country, and the loose terminology of the writers to 
whom \ve are indebted for our tnowlodge. The former may be 
overcome in time. The latter is partly caused by the loose and 
inchoate nature of the society described. Tribal consciousness is 
hardly yet evoked. Although some relationships are defined, 
others are still vague. But it is also caused by the waiit of exact 
terms on the,part even of scientific writers, Mr. Wheeler himadf 
has not wholly escaped this stumbling-block. Take for instance 
the following passage;—'“The individual Australian^ besides 
belonging to a local group in a tribe, belongs also to a totetn- 
group. These totem-groups, in general, form the lowest daascs 
in the various systems existing in Australia for the purpose of 
fixing descent Those lowest classes we may, with Dr. Wester- 
marck, fittingly call * clans.^ But among the Arunta and certain 
neighbouring tribes the totem-group and the clan do nut coincide, 
so that the individual belongs botli to a totem-group (which is also 
local) and fo a claii*^ (p. 117). But he has just expressly defined 
a clan as a totem-group. On p. lig, following Spencer and 
GiUen, ho again equates an Arunta clan with a sub-dass in the 
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matriftge organization^ wh\lt on p. 140^ following Howitt^ ho 
identifies a Nairinyeri clan with a primary local divisipn,^ where 
In fact under male descent it denotes a band of kinsmen lining m 
close propinquity. The blunder is in applying the term to 
the Aninta marriage-classes, with which in its ordinary acceptation 
it hag nothing to do^ and^ leaving so wrongly applied it, in 
not gtidring to his definition. A parallel mistake is in the 
use of the word iotem for totem-groap or totem-clan. *Tn 
general,” he saySj “the totem is identical with the clan,” which it 
is not» What he means is that the totemic group, otherwise called 
the totem-kin, is identical with the dan, 

.. However, these deductions being admitted, Mr. Wlieeler has 
written a useful little book. If it does not add much to our 
knowledge, it enables us to clarify our notions of Australian 
■'Iffllitical organization. His notes on the comparative value of 
auiboritiea are useful. He rightly emphasizes the obscurity of 
meaning of ±e terms used by too many writers on the Australian 
tribes, whether that obscurity result from the vagueness of the 
natives or that of the writer. He properly criticizes the statement 
of Marne that “ it is not peace which was natural and primitive and 
old, but rather war,” shewing that peace is the normal conditioti of 
these tribes, and that at all events wars are never undertaken for 
conquest of territory. He shews the rudiments of rnarkets and of 
private property among them, and the beginning of a distinction 
between public and private offences. And his protest that the 
writers on dogmatic International Law have not attempted to deal 
with the customs prevailing among the mote primitive races, with 
the result of a certain—and, we may add, a not inconsiderable— 
"distortio-n of the facts as regards the early history of international 
customs and moraUty, whicJi cannot be without its effect on the 
systematic treatraentj” is both called for and not at all too strongly 
put. A study of such works as this would teach writers on 
InteroatLonal Law to base their theories on securer ground. 

E. SroNEV Hartlaho. 
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FF Communications (i-6). Edit by J. Bolts, K Krohm, 
A OuiiKj and C. W. von Syuow. (t-4) Hdsingfofs: 
F^noish Acad, of Sd^Dce, igri. Svo, pp- £4-i-x-f-66 + S. 
(6) Leipzig: Ereitfcopf & Haitel, 1:913, SvOj'pp. 

The Danish Folt-Lore Society was founded in 3904-5,^ and No. i 
of the Ccmmunic&iiQTvt of the ^'FF" {Folkloristisch^r Foricher” 
dund) is an abridged catalogue by Prof. Olrih of the Socaety^s 
collections. The Gmndtvig and phonograph-record sections are 
fully classified (except one sub-section), Che raamiscripts of Kris- 
teiiseUi^ (happily still alive), are in part similarly arranged, and 
other material is put into classified yearly series of pactets, (those 
of rgofi receiving aU short contributions, and not being confined 
to northern folklore). In No. s A. Lunding gives the arrange¬ 
ment of Grundtvig^s 3 oo Ms. tales under 134 types (id addition 
to religious legends, animal stories, and drolls), some types being 
subdivided. To identify types more closely^ references are usually 
added to examples In printed Dani&h and other coUecdons. 
No. 4 is the first Report of the “ FF." In No. 3 Antti Aame 
proposes a classification of folk-tales under sooo divisions, 1-399 
covering beast tales, ifiarcJtirs properly so called,^ and 

1200-1000 drolls; about 540 divisions are filled up, .tnd some 
subdivided. Aame's system is applied by him to Finnish 
in No. 5, and by O. Hachman to the of Swedish' 

speaking people in Finland in. No. 6. Our own Society has 
hitherto regarded analysis of the stories as a necessary pre^ 
liminary to their classihcatiDn] andi has limited its efforts tO' 
tabulating tales on lines laid down in its (iSSy). Of 

the results of this tabulation only the Cindtrtlla group has yet 
been published (1892), and similar treatment of the enormous 
numbers of tales recorded, especially Bince iSSy, would obviously 
require very many years even for a multitude of ^■otkers. 
Aame’s system, and others already proposed^ fumisib together an 
adequate basis npon which* after discussion, a definitive classi¬ 
fication migl^t now be founded, perhaps by interoatlonal agree¬ 
ment, and so comparative folklore might gain a really powerful 
aid b its uLilization of folk-tales^ WEtoHT* 

vol. Ki,, pp. I Ml-a. *IL, voL ijc., pp. 194-224. 

*Cf. anit, pp, 242-4* for his study of one cycle. 
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Sh<yrl Notices. 


Short Notices. 

Jlisiory Anthrppoloiy, By A. C. with the help of 

A< Hihgston Quicoin. Waits & Co^j 1910- Sm. 
pp. x+r5®. III. The Wanderings of Pe&ples^. By A, Q 
Haddok. Cfinribridge TJniv, Press, Sm. Svo, ppL 

vii+ 124. s maps. 


An indefatigable investigator provides in these two volunoes. at 
nominaL cost a history of a great science and a summary of a 
comploc subject, and can claim in each case to bmafe new 
ground. The first tells a very fascinating etoryj but one lays it 
. down with surpme that the study of our Society is defined so 
narrowly and its progress distnissed so briefly. Perhaps in the 
• process of compression folklore has suflered by accident^ which 
must also be the cause of the absence of The Golden .Bough and 
' of’ all the works of Dr. Tyler and Dr+ Westermarck from the 
“bibliography at the end. The second volume seeks to explain, 
with extreme brevity but intelligibly, the folk-wanderings of the 
past, from the dim driftings of early flint-nsera to the African 
movements stayed only the otheT day by the intrusions of the 
white man. If the student finds it bard to digest the compacted 
information, thoroughly-serviceable little bibliographies enable him 
to obCam further details. 


The Tlace-hiaffus of Berkshire. By the Rev* Wailtei!. W, Seeat. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press, 3911. rsmo, pp. 118. 

Prof. StaAt has previously published studies of the place-names 
of four other counties (Beds., Cambs., Hunts., Herts.). The 
folklore student will find al] five studies of great value for 
authoritative interpretations and early forms of place-names, add 
for these counties he should no longer seek to throw light on 
local traditions by erroneous etymologies. 


Books for Review should be addressed A> 
THB Editor or Folk-Lore^ - 
c/o David Nutt, 

57-59 Long Ache, London, W.C. 
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Abbot's Br-omlay T exhibit, S ] Wake 
and Fair dayf, 30! 

Aberdeenshire 1 "hate," l 
Abscesses 1 caused by newt, Hants, 
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Accounts of Folk-Lore Society* la 
Accumulation drolla, lag 
Achaia : father-right, 494 
Ach^ ; game, 240 
Achilles, 

Acton Burnclt r funeral garland, 32] 
Adder, aas Snake 

iEgcan area, see Greek folkloj'ei 
Mediterranean 
AetoLia ; foLk-taleS, 249 
Africa: {^ee also A-Kantba; Akl- 
kuyu ; Algeria 1 AmAluJu ; An- 
kolej Aebanrt \ Baagola ^ Bantus 
Bari; Ea-Ronga ; Bushraen; 
Cape Colony, Conga Beige; L)a- 

homey ; Fast African Protector¬ 
ate \ Egypt [ Gold Coast \ Great 
HamaquaEand \ Hsuaas ; Hercro; 
Hottentots; LuangC ; Madagas¬ 
car 3 Morocco; Natal; Nigeria ; 
NyasaEand ^ Orange river; Sabi 
rivert Slave Coast'; Somaliland; 
' Swabjlj; Togoland; Uganda; 
Vaal riverj; navthrw^si, masque¬ 
rade, spring, 177-fi 
Afrits, 376-7 

Agal-woi^ r to fumigate, Morocco, 
132 

Agathyrsoi: group marriage, 290 
Agliafi: well, aio, 213 
Agiu : charms, 130, j divination, 
134-5 3 Great Feast, 141-a, 144, 
M^j iS^P ia4p tnai- 

querades, tTOp 17s 
Agnation Or fathor-right: among 
Bantu, iji, 390, Greeks, aSl, 
2S4-S' f more stable than mother- 
right, a^S 
Agni, €re god, sSi 
A^iculEtiral' folkfore: [see ejio 


Corn ; Ccrn spirits. Vegetation 
Souls, and the I Lice 3 FirStfruits| 
Harvest customs and beliefs; 
Maize; Millet; Planting customs 
and beliefs, FEnughing customs 
and bcEiefs; Rice ; Bowing cus¬ 
toms and beliefs); Bu^ongo, 
3^0; dtatm, Morocco, 150; Held 
^EriEs, India, 330-J 3 incest steri¬ 
lizes crops, S3 ; open-field ^stem, 
Gios,, sjfi; protactiva charm. 
Cl Arc, 5S; Yoruba, 26s 
A^e : charm against. Lines., 34 
Ahom tribe, Assam* 321 
Ahone, deity, 41^ 

Aibhill or Albhinn the Beautifiil, 

OtO^ 

Ait Jtoliit; Giftat Feast, 146 
i Ait : divination* Great 

Feast, 133, M“p ^+4-7i l5^-bi 
136-S, ifiS 

Ait S&ddEn ; atntilet, 130; dianns* 
149-50; divination, 133-51 Great 
Foaat, 132, 134, 136* 135-9, 141, 
143-d, 149, T52.4, ijd, 153, 167 
Ait ; blond revenge, 

Ait WardEn: divination, 152-5; 
Great Feast, 133, 135, 141, 143-4, 

Ait WdrySg^; charms, 149, 151; 
divination, 1543 Great Feasl, 
.133-5,. 137, 144-6, ^48, '53! 

Ail Vlisi: charms, I49-31 ; divina¬ 
tion, 153-5 f Great Feast, 134, 

140-1, 143-4, MC, 136, I £3-4, r£S, 

A-Kamba i Hohtey'f of 

A-lfombo and othtf £asi Affiean 
Tflbfj reviewed, 252-61 
Akcla, 3^6 

Akikuyu : notes on, 233 
Albania: fclk-songs, 249 
Aleppo : “ Monaia,a Ceremony of 
the Jews of Aleppo, by A, M, 
Spoer, 49r.3 

Algeria ; uEio W'argia); mas- 
queradlesi 177 
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Atkrnene, 3S4 

All the Msfry Talas 0/ Ga- , 

jhflm, ty A, StapletDcij noticed:, 1 
4D0 

AII'Father beliefs, Deity, ci?ti' 
ceptionS of 

AU Fodlg* Day 1 Clare, so6 
AttS^i^ ■ tOOthacht charm, 113 
AJ3 HaliaT.'S Eve, ^ae Hallowe’en 
Almagiving I Mor«COr J35-7 j 

Abiaschar type of folk-tales, 125 
Ahug tfcf OlA Nitrih Tvailf by W. 

M'ClmtocIfLi reviewed, 126-fi 
Alresford ; Maying, '296 
AllarS: CUre, 50 [piaie), 533; 

.. Crete,, 399 

AiCioa : C/fimwtll tradltioa, 3I3 
^Anrathua, image of, 201 , 

Ama^oas, 

Anaasula : foils-taJe, 259 1 

Amberi annulets, Clare, 53 
Suffolk, 3 

America, Central America; 

North America; South America; 
Wo$t Indies 

Amerr, !■ s. ; tshitits by, I 
Amphictyoa, 3^4 

Amulets Eind taEismanSi 1-3, 24-^, 
53-3 5Sj iii-a, 

tso- 149-5*= =74-5 j 397, 43^ 
Amytlae: Atrides, 284 
Aneestora : (see oEsn ReincarnaCioil 
beliefs; Transmigration beliefs) t 
Cause lights, A-Kamba, ; oult 
affects ifboko, Bantu, 120 ^ 
ortfJwj, Yoruba, s6i-i ; spirits, 
A-Kamba, Ja4-S; wedded to liv¬ 
ing women, A-Kamba, 255-b; 
worshipped, China, India, 
5*31 Nigeria, 397 
Anchor; aa amulet, Devon, 3 
Andaman iaianda ; religion, 375-9 
Andjra i almsgiving, 137; amulets, 

Ijo-i i charms, T^o-i i Great 
Feasts 134, 137, 142, i44j 147, 
162 

Andjover : burning elder wood^ 333- 
6 [ dyks, 3 Maj-harns, 

299 3 Old Way, 310-1 
Animals in (Dlklore; (see also Ape; 
Baboonj Badger; Basilisk; Bat; 
Beast fables ; Beaver; Birds in 
folklore; Buffalo; Camel; Cat; 
Cattle; Chameleon ; Cockatrice; 
CrUStaona . in folklore; Deer; 
Dog ; Donkeyy Dragon ; Earth- 


worm ; Elephant; Elk ; Ferret; 
Fish in foEklone; Flying fen; 
Eok 3 OaMlIe 3 Goal; Hare; 
Hedgehog 3 Horse ; Hyana; In- 
secta in folklore; Jackal; Lco- 
ard; Lion ; Marten ; Mole j 
lonkey ; MouS*; Mule ; Newt; 
Otter i Pig 3 Rabbit; Rat j 

RejJtll es in foUdoro; Scoi^ 

pion 3 Seal; Sheep; Shrew- 
mouse 3 Squirrel 3 Stoat; Tiger; 
Wer-beasts; Whale; Wild cat; 
Wolf); animaEs in peopLe^a in¬ 
sides, _4S4-5 i aquatic moniiterf, 
E. Africaj. 254; in foUt-tales, 345- 
6, Surinam, in , in Fr&ntiie 
Comte, 244-s} * ^old weighis ' in 
shape of, Aahanti, 2^4 ; origin ofj 
BushongO, ^£8 ; phratries named 
from, 91; sacrifice, jaa Sacri¬ 
fice ; skins, see Skins; hava 
souls, A-Kambaj 256; worship 
and fobsmism, Africa, 99; 1 [9-90 ; 
worship in jEgcart oreai, 199- 
200 

Animism t Assam, 521 
AnkoJe r hutS for fpirits, 2jj; 

Annual Meeting, 4-6} Report of 
Coutitil, y-ii 

Ant; in folk-tale, Hausej, 219, 
231, 467-5 

Anihfitpoiogiettl Refnrt on the Edo- 
speahi-K^g Piopigj of by 

Nr W. Thomas, reviewed, 391-& 
Antrim; elf darts, 2743 thunder- 
holta, 3, 274 
Antwerp: amulet, 27s 
Ape; in gamCn Achth, 240 
Aphrodite, aSo-i 
Apollo, iKy, 279, sSt 
A pollonius o-f Tyana, 249 
Ajjple ; In dfvl nation, Clort, 205 ; 

in folJs-tale, Armenia, 481 
Apple-tree ; of Immortality, Ar¬ 
menia,. 351; in rhyme, Gloa., 
=37-^, 

April; (raa aJio All Foolfi' Day; 
May Eve); Hindu Naw Yaar’s 
Da^, 230 

Arabia, jce Arabs ; 'Arafa; Jdnbu'; 

Mecca; McdiM,; Mini 
Afoijion Nights, *34, 373 
Arabs ; {see alfth Jbfila); charm, 
Morocco, J49; divination, Mor* 
occoj. 133-S: Great Feast, 134,. 
*44 j I 47i ^54-1 156, 
masquerade, 163, 163-6, 176; in 
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MdiOddO, \ sacred mcmtih}, 

1^3 

*Arafaj day of j Morocco, 1^4-7, 142 
^Arafa, h [31 of, iti pLlgrinnage, 134- 

Abakan t fo^k-talcs, 1^5'^ 

Aran Lslanda : St Gregory saluted, 

Arcadia [ Mother of Gods, jSi 
Ardmore : crozier puts out flre^ 5^^ 
Ardtuiachy : folk-tale, 530-3 
Ares, worship of, sSi-a 
Argecltioe, see Gran Chaoo 
Argolle, f£e Argoa ; Epidauros 
Argos : Atrides, 284 ; Hera, sGq ; 
marriage custom, sSy-S; tribal 
name, 495 

Armenia : alio Kiietan ; Vf!S- 

tan; Zanguezour}; Armenian 
Eolic-Taiesj by ilrs. J, $. Witi- 
Jais, 7y-flo> 351-61, 4'^6-i^i folk¬ 
tale, igl 

Arretort : supernatural noise, jiS 
Arroiv^ golden, Salop, 36; lucity 
flint a.-head, Clare, 53; sacred, 
Veddas, 523 

Arrow marks, Bantu, 35a 
Artemis: AitaUmta and, sSo; Bran- 
ronla, 414; of Ephesos, 175- in¬ 
herits dlvinaty^ sfii ; winged^ 
Sparta, ayg 

Arunta; All-Father belief, 425 ^ 
marriagD cusfomsj ^oS, 489;' 
missionary influencG, 418-30] 
totem [sen, S2-3, 9ii-i, 363, 4S7-8 
Ascension Day : havrthorn info 
house. Staffs., 34-5; molf 
cricket custom, Ftoreoce. 375 
Ashanti : eshlbita from, 375-4 
Ashburton ; ei^hlhlta, T-3 

Ashes: in divination, Clare, 3051 
in folk-tale, Hausas, 46^ ; omen 
from, Indiaj 250; thrown In 
maaquerade, Moroeco, i6S, i^g 
Ashford-in-the-Water : funeral gar¬ 
lands, 321 

Ashluslay Indians, 319 
Aahover 1 funeral garlanda, 33 i 
Ash-treO: uit Shiick Shack Day , 
Wilts, 303; shrew U£h, Hants, 
305 \ split, for cures, Hants, 
303; twigs as amuiofs, Devon, 
3, as whips, Chcdiiro, i 3 -g; at 
wen, Clare, 333 
Ash Wednesday : Bohemia, 516 
Asia, sf« Andaman islands; Ar¬ 
abia; Asia Minor; Babylonia; 


Balociiis; Burma; China; East 
Indies; India; Japan; Maltty 
Peninsula; Nicobar islands; 
Palestine ; Fathans; Persia ; 
PhilipplneH; Siberia; Turkey-in. 
Asia; TurkEstan 

Asia Minor : (ref also CariaEpho- 
SOS ; loala; Lycia ; Lydia ; Phry¬ 
gia 1 Troy); priest dynasts, mi 
A spen-tree : in ague chantij Lines., 

24 

Ags, jee Donkey 

Assam I see Ahom tribe; Garos; 

Raohiris; Manipur 
AstLey Abbots : virgins' garlands, 
496 

Astragalus; as amulet, Devon, 3 
Astronnmltal folklore^ see Eclipses; 

Meteors; MoQh; Stars; Sun 
^A^ura, see Mnhariaia 
Atahocan,^ deity, 41^ 

Athena, jSo, 

Atbons 1 clan organization., 385-6; 

rites of Hestia, afii 
Athfirfleld : ghost, 318-g 
Atnatii, 413-4. 43 a 
AtreUS, 383-4 

Aecioa: (ste oho Athens); cult 
title, jSo ; marriage custom, aSy; 
myths, afig-go 

Attyflin : horse skulls buried, 34 ; 

stoat’s revange, 452 
At Ub&^d : amuielS^ I4;9-50; Great 
Feast, 143-3, 145, 148, 153, 154, 
T 56-8 

Auehtsrgaven: folk-tale, 330-1 
Auditors, election of, 5 
August: (see alio St Eattho- 
loinew^s Day); bealing herb 
pLcksd, Clare, 456; St Brigit 
proMssion, Clare, 207 
Australia : frea also Intichiama; 
New South Wales; Victoria; 
and under fiojntj oj tribes); 
marriage customs, 3^; phratrles 
named from animals, 91 ; totem-' 
Iscn, 103: W''heeief*s The Trihe 
and Inttr^trihal /l^atiatu- in 
Aujtralfo reviewed, 52C-S 
Austro-H ungary, see Bohemia; 
Galicia; Moravia; Slovaks; 
Transylvania 

Aae: as amulsE, England, IS74, 
Ireland, 374, AfoxicO, 130, Togc^ 
land, 374; double-head^, Orofo, 
^99 ] in toik-talc,. Hausas, 345; 
m urdieal, China, 334 
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Batiocin: Oil s^nt tiiU, Nyasaland, 
257 

B^bytoiiift : draping images^ jgS 
Badger J dog-hadger,, Clare, 4£i; 

two kinds, ClarB, 4^1 
Baganda, Uganda 
Bagpipes: in folk-tale, Brittany, 
18^ ' 

Baiame, AH Father, 4^°"* 

EakongOt 

Bal^oba, aee Bushongo 
BRlanoe-shaet of FolE-Lore Socitty, 


Ballads, see Folit-songs 
Sallynorac ; 'f-'Cll, IHO 
Ballycroumt ts^etl, 

Ballykinvarg^, 3oS 
BallynAgullstatjun^, 335 
Batlyxiocally: well, 210 
Balochis^ marfiaga cuBtoms, 4^7- 
S, 433 -‘S 

Ealuha t amongit Bushongo, 41 t 
tnythology, 45 

Bambala : 3891 amongst Bushongo, 
415 folk'taie, 4^, 44 
BairLboo : la folk-taie, 197 
BtHtgola L maurnIng ouStOCIl, 3 $S 
Bangaiiga: j flOiong Bnafi- 

ongo, 41 1 myths, 43*5 
Bankfaat i folk-tule, 3 jO-T 
BaafcS^ islandai faoiiliars, ofetain- 
iag, gs tOtemiSin, 92 
Bankutu, 3S6 

Bantu t fJW taiiCr under tribal 
namejJ; KoWey's £t)tiwlDgj of 
A-Kambu and ftker l^ast Afncan 
Tribes reviewed, aga-da j off¬ 
shoot of Negro, agd ; Seicual in- 
torcomrse, Cotemism, 83, 

IQ2, 364; traasmigration, £3 ^ 
Thcal^s The yeUoiv and Dark- 
Skitmed PeirpJe of Africa Soaih 
of ihe Zambesi reviewed, 117- 

Banyaa-tre*; in folk-tale, 197 

feupcnde, 386 

Baptisrn: annulec at, Clare, 38; 

costoens, Bretagne, 313-4 
Barber: 5 n folk-tales, 183-8, 190-4, 
ifjd, Jflu 

Bari: fission of dan. 370-1 
Bitrkiajl; ffiartlage eustoms, 407 
Barley : as amulet, Monoeco, iga [ 

■ holy grain, Mtvrooto, ijii at saic- 
rifico, MtvrtMXO, 143 
; Barnet: holly whEp-StOcks, 336 
.. Baronga : haunted plates, 33^ 


Barrenness, jee Birth customs and 
beliefs 

Bifirrows, aea Earthworks. 

BashlLele : 386-7 \ migration legend, 
origin of, 43 

Basilisk j spirits as, Silasia, 248. 
Basingstoke ^ bull-baiting, 324 
Bason go Menu, 386, 390 
Basutos i Cotemiant, 3^ 

Bat r egg unlutky and malignant, 
Clare, 433; omen from, Clare, 
a04n 4S3 
Batntela, 38^ 

Bathing ; gives impuderice, Ireland, 
60, at Creat Feast, Morncooj 

13a 

Bavili: religion and organisation, 
361 

Beads^ fowl which lays, Congo, 

Beans : in divination, Clara, ^04-3 
Beard: nbarm to gat, Morocco, 
150 

Beast fables, 60-73, 

51R.28, 245-6, J9i-7- AS 7 - 

73d 517-a , 

Beating: cereimomal, Morocco 1 

i6i, 164-70, 17S, iSo; of cki]- 
dre.n, China, 264 ; willow tabued, 
England, iS 

Beauhan Heath r earthwork tradi- 
tion, 312 

Beaver, The, and " Foundation 
Sacrifice,'’ by A. F. Ckamher- 
lain, 233 

Baohyit: papular bclicfa, 

Bee : lucky, Salop, 23 j “ tanging,” 
Glos., 337} “telling the hecS,” 
England, 23-4 

Beech-tree: gospel br, Glof., ±38; 
in Whit Monday custom., SufiEclt> 

Beehive ; in charm, MorOcCO, 131 
Beetle, See Cod^cach; Dsvll's 
cOach-hOrse 

Belbmnite: as aciiulet, Liiheck, 

374 

Bel^um: ( see also Antwerp; 

Congo Beige); amulet, 3 
Bel E-ringing customs r Bucks.,. 330; 
Glosi, 337; Hant£> 298, 313, 
319-20 

Belts r Clare, 336-7; ghostly, 
Semerset, 403 
Bell ^rinES, cTara, 336-7 
Bcoi Ahscn : Great Foast, 144, 747i 

16s 


• 
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Benin : in Tolk-tale, 39CS-4 
BenETn'Orth: chiircb not ^^[Ented^ 

Betitoin t at sacrifiCE, MorcKDC, 
143 

5 «rt>ers: chatiif)s> T49 *t divinatit^n, 
; folk-tale, igo; Great 
Feistd 131-5, T37i 140-1, 144, 
751.4, 756, 1&9 ; groups, 

131; musquerades, iCfi, ifigi, f 
weaning, 149 

Bers Poreat: folk-tale, 304-5 J 
Garland Day, 297 
Berkshire r (tcg oIjo Coombs; 
Hungerford): Skeat's The Place- 
0/ Berkshire noticed, 

530 

Berwick j kern baby, 1 
BerwicksliLre, jte Berwick 
Bstiel nut : as offering, Manipur, 

34S 

Bettudpur ; folk-taJe, t9'5 
Blble-toming {divindtion), Clare, 
J 05 

BlbLiogc^pby ; annualj g ; Garmany, 
no I Scandinavian, 370-1of 
sociaL anthropotogy and foEklorC:, 
1o3-9 i Swiss, 371 
Bighton ; DevJl at, 309 
Bilovt folklore, 51^ 

Birds in folklore: (jea aim C^$iO- 
wary ; Chada bird; Cnckatoo; 
Cormorant 3 Crane 1 Crow 
Crown bird [ Cuckoo [ Dove 3 
Duck; Eag[c; Fern-owi j FEsb- 
eagEe; Fowls? Hawk? Kttjc- 
rErti? Kite? Magpie; Mara- 
Ijou 3 Natal cuckoo ; Oatrich ; 
Owl I Parrot ? Partridge ; Pea¬ 
cock t Pigeon 3 Raven j jlobici; 
Rook; bcaldcrow3 ; 

Sparrow j SwaEloW; Thrush f 
TurtEcdove; Waterfowl 3 Weaver- 
bird ; Woodcock ? Woodpecker t 
Wood-pigeon; Wren); corpse 
bird, Wales, 51a: creation of, 
Bushongo, 4J : in fo-lk-r^, Hau- 
sas, 34O-7: ^ gold weights ’ in 
shape of, Ashanti, 374 ; half-bird, 
Nigeria, 256; snul bird, 3416; 
W'rIes, 51a 

Birth cuEtems and beliefs r amuEats 
for childbirth, Clare, 53, and 
. pregnant wOmCn, tla 3 charm to 
aid childbirth, Glam, 53 3 incest 
cause# sterility, G5 3 Persia, 369 ; 
pregnancy oustoma and beliefs. 
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India, 75-43; Tth sun aids child¬ 
birth, Clare:, 57 

Birth, supernatural ; in fglll-tale, 
Papuans, 126 

Bishop HatEo type of foik-talB, 455 
“ Bitter Withy ” baEiad, 16-9, sb-g 
Black animals, see Fowl#; Snail 
Black Art, JcB Magic j Witchcraft 
ElacEtburn ? rhcuenatism cure, 17 
Black China : fn folk-t?iEe, 191-3 
Blackfeet Indians 1 M^CUntock’s 
Along ihfi Old NorHi Trail re¬ 
viewed, lafi-S 
Black MiaC ; urtkal, 334 
Blacksmith: Anvil in cure, GIos., 
339 3 St Clement*# Day; Hants, 
33B f alaughtirers, Clare, 339 
Btacktiiorn tree: in cure, GIobl, 
335 1 wounds soriousEy, Hants, 
5<54 

Elackwater river: spectral horse, 
44 ^ 

Bladders, see Gall bladdar 3 Uri¬ 
nary bladder 

Elaotyre t Huts for spirits^ 555 
Blessing : la charm, Clare, Co, In¬ 
dia, 77 ? as protective, _ Clare, 54 
Blessing ^e waters, Epiphaity, Mt 
Athns, 130 

Blood; divEnatioU from, Morocco, 
153 ; aa protection, Clare, 58 3 of 
sacrilice consecrates, Morotto, 
144, and is magical, Morocco, 
14S-9 

Blowing I as charin^ India, 77 
Boasting: niood touched against, 
C]are> aej 

Bodbh, war goddess, 453 

Eodyke: ebarm, 3S 3; white witch, 

Boeotia, see XhespiAc 
Boghaa-keui: Iton^od, 3013 mar¬ 
riage of deity, a 29 
Bobatey i folk-tale, 455 
Bohemia I [ree alro Bflov; Klad- 
noj 3 cause of drought, 364 ? 
Czech folklore, 3 S3, 515-6 
Bohindu, 389 

Boils : charm for, Morocco, 150 
Bolivia, see Chaod Indians 1 Chiri- 
guano Indians; Gran Choco 
Boltcm-inA^ravec,: funeral gar¬ 

lands. 322 

Bombay Presidency, see Cutch; 

Gujarat; Konkan 
Bones; as amulets, England, 3; 
ghoEt follows from graveyard, 
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Clcurfi, 54s; in Midaumcn^r 
Clare, aoS ; of socrifiCG dangt5i> 
ou3, Mcrncco, 1^6; in to-othache 
diarm, Ctare, ^9 
iE& Fire 

BmIts presEnted to FolU-Lijre 

Society, 8, *75-6 

Borncio : {sis alid DyaksJ; hypno¬ 
tic Gwin^ng, S40 
BotUy : 'witch, 3114 
Bottic, Spirit in, Silesta, *49 
Bowwa t anniMl custcum, Hants, 
■s^] OxiOh., ±96 

Box-tree: ULSed OCl Patm Sunday^ 
France, 345; ‘nreath tracks 
drowned, Ffancfth *45 
Boys: at Great Feast, Mqtodm, 

Brabar, sss Berbers 
Btacalcti in charm, MorOCCO, 14^ 
Brading : boiLE rin^, 3:4: stocks, 
3^4 

Br^ma, 536 

Bramdcaa: Civil War tradition, 
. i stones, 309 
Bramley 1 May-houses, 3916 
Bramshaw: hearth-right tenures, 
395-4 

Bran, Finn’j dog, Ciare, 449 
BranchMaj i ahrine, sSi 
Brand’s Popwlaif Attiiquiiias : neW 
aditLon, lo, 14-6, 3 ;j 2 - 3 , 4S5-& 
Brasiai: HHnnysns, 381 
BreS^va : meaning, 450 
BreJTj: meanini^, 450 
Bretagne ; (see also Croxon ; Karn t 
Pioumanath; Portxan r Poui- 
dour; Quinper); foik-tale, rSh-y ; 
S^bi [lot’s Bf^iagnt Pittorci^ue 
st Ligsndaire reviewed, 513-51 
S4biiiot’s Lf! ]aye\i 5 £E B’irloirfj 
de PiBiagns reviewed, 109-10 
Bricklayer ; sOn^, Hease, 

Bristol 1 fair, 337 

British Colurnhia, see Haidas; 

Shush wap Indians 
Brittany, jee Er*Ea|ne 
Brliton (I, of Wr): Long Stone, 

BroacJfoi'a: well, air 
Broadsides: Ftian«n 5 o 9 
Broadwood, MiS* L. E, : reviews 
by,'—Brandatetter’s Rtnv/ard Cy- 
fflt, ,5eIiuitfieeTij£jiej Arzhiv fUr 
FoifejfeuMds, and Grosimund’s 
PailMiieder fluf dffti E^anton 
JoEoiktirtt, ti4-7 


Bnackfinhurst: church tKvt oriented, 

Brockworth t feud., 336-7 
Brookthorpe: feud, 236-7 
Broorn; whips frotn tabued. Salop, 

t 9 

Buandik tribe i marriage CUStOmS, 
406-S 

Buckin|ihamshire, sse Long Cron- 
don ; Slough 

Euiiaiair in follc-Cala, Hausa^, 457^ 
Bull, set Cattle 

Bulbbaiting: St Stephen's Day, 
Clare, 206; Shrove Tuesday, 
Hants, 334 
BuElock, icfl Cattle 
Buil-roarer 1 invention, Bushongo, 
43 ; Yofuba, 362 
Bumba, Bushengo deity^ 41 
Bunratty; folk-tate, 456 ^ penny¬ 
wort cures, 456,- rat parliament, 
452-3 3 well, 210-1 
Burial alive I Ireland, ^ 

Burial customs and beliefs, Jte 
Death and funeral customs and 
beiUfs 

Burma; tn folk-tale, 193-6 
Burne, Mies C, S, : The Essential 
Unity of Foiklore, 4, 14-40 x 631- 
hibiCG by, 5-6,, 401 ; Virgins' 
Garlands, 496 3 review by,— 
Ceredi^ Davies' Folklore p/ 
and Aftd-ti 1-3 
Burne, MisS Mn : Parish GieantngS 
from DftOn St Leonard's, Glou¬ 
cestershire, 236-9 

Burning EidEr-’wCmd, by R. M. 
Heaniey,. 335-6 

Burning the Skimmington, Gtoa., 
337 

BurrOn : bcU, 33d 3 bell legend, 336 3 
gatliEring-placB, 2 09 ; Legendary 
33Si fitatiuns, 335 
Bushmen : Mediterranean cult im- 
agOT;, SJI1 Theal's The Yetlo-n: 
flnii Dorfe-Shiftnjd Fe&pls 0/ 
Afriza Sosith of the Zamhesi 
reviewed, uy-Ji 

Bvshffnga^ Lis, by E. Torday, 
revieWEd, 386-91 

Bufihongo MythoEogy, by E. Tor- 
day, t, 41-7 (^lafer) 

Bush^ouEs, loo-l 

Butter, sse Dairy oustoms and 
beEiefs 

Butteriiy z souL dwelling, Clare, 
4S3 , 
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Byt-Gffnci ffl IV'aiis tfnd 

thi Bardir noticed, 

400 

Calitrage : in folltUire, T13 ’ 
Cs,dn.am 1 oat hvds, ChristmsLS 
Day, 

Cahormactire : meaaingj 4^0 
Cahorininaun ; gatheriAg-pieco, 
Cakes 1 Bristol fair, 237 ; in 
divination, ClafO, anj; wafersj. 
Hants, 3^4 

CaJejider Customs of the British 
laica, 333-3 j iieport of the 
Brand Commiltce, 4S5-6 
, Calendar fodkJore, rfa Days ond 
reasons 

Camel t in foilc-tale, HavMs, 4^7 ^ 
3 n ttiasqueradei Moi'chcco, ida, 
1^4-5, ids, 175-6, 1J9; sacri¬ 

ficed I Morocco, 141 d scape¬ 
goat, Arabia, i7'9n 
Camphor: Customs in seeking, 
Malays, 34T 

Canada: fll™ Bfitigh Col- 

uenbia]: Cattadiati Folh-Litre 

- First Annual Reporft 
nodoed, 399 ; creator, 434 
Cancer: cure, WiitS, SoJ-iS 
Candles r blessed to cure animals, 
France, 245 
Cane, sitf 

Counitiansm : in folk'tale, Papu¬ 
ans, 12C 

Cantabri: miither-rigltt, 3 jS 
Cape Coiony, rsa Umtameuna river 
Cappaieeaun : n^ll, am 
Cappagh: well, sio 
Cappaviila : Wil, ai i 
CarhooT stations, 335 
Carfa, stt Miietos 
CartnarcUensTiire, jea Llandovery 
Camelly : sacrifice to Cevit, 51; 
stoat's revenge, 452 ; wren hunt- 
Ing, 207 

Carnival: compared with Moorish 
masquerade, iSi; masque, Bo- 
hemiuj 516; Sevros, 349 
Carran : ploughing custom, 58 
Carrigaholt 1 well, alt 
Carrigfoiie Castie: raven legend, 
4 S 3 

CarrigoguntieU Castle: pennywort 

Cures, 456 I 

Carrot: in ^ follclore, Franche- 
Comt6, 345 
Cfi^rrow: well, iii 


Cassowary : Heah tabued,'Papuans, 
ia6 

Castile 1 ballads, 

Castleton 1 Gariand I^y, 
Castletown (Clare) : pattern, 3341 
well, 310 

Cat: (ses alsa Wild cat)j built 
Up alive, Ireland, 54-5cat- 
rabbit, Clare, 431; excluded 
after &. death, China, 364; in 
follc-Calt, Hausas, jo-i; otinena 
from, CLarej 43 * 5 - Indian 

2J0; In plaice-names, Clare, 450 ; 
in proverbs, Cloa^, 339, h^ptpur, 
474, Norway, 215, aiS ; in satu- 
tation, Clare, 54; skulL as 
amulet, Devnn, 3 
CutnmCnia : tabu during, McrOCCO, 

Caterpillar : charm against, Clare> 
339; creeps down throaty 
Oarie, 454-5; dangerous, Clare, 
454 

Cat's Crsdier fram Many Landi, 
hy K, Hnddpn, noticed, jzR 
Cmxle 1 (^ee nljo BulL-baiting); 
brands, Bantu,. 253hull heads, 
Crete, 399 1 hull in fnlk-tsle, 
HauSeS, 4^^; hull ghost, A- 
Kamba, a^b [ Christmas Bull, 
Wilts. 303 ; cow images. Greece, 
195.300 i cures for, CUr*, 5S, 
339; I^ionysus as bn]], 199^ 

driven fhrougli^ midsummer fke, 
Clare, 20&-g ; in folk-tales, 195, 
Hatisas, 4^7, Nigeria* 393-4; 
ghosts of, A-Kamba, 256; at 
CraB-t Faast, Morocco, 134; 
horns fit fair, Hants, 300-2; 
legendary* Clare, 33b i omen 
from, India, 33O [ ox earsiii folk¬ 
tale, India, 195 ; patron saint of 
OHttio-berds, Switzierland, J15; 
ifi place-names, Clflrft, 33S; pro¬ 
tective charnfl, Clare, 39; in 
roverbs, Norway, a 15-6', SSCrl- 
ced, Morocco* 141 ; shrews 
mause injures, Idant^, 303 
Cauvery river r marriage of gocL 
dess, 339 

Caves: Morocco, 179-S0; Wales* 
51a ; wishing cave, Clare, 54 
CecrOpS, s£ 4, 389 
Cells as thunderboltj, Antriin, 3 
Cent el Une ^fu^Tr* Les, by 
M* Gaudefroy-Oem&mbynea, re¬ 
viewed, 373.7 
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Centfpede: in folk-talen iiausas, 

Ccrt^^l Amcxica, fee P^Jlaina 
Ctpheios, 285 

Ce>'3ori ^ [iee oJjfl Veddas) j demon- 
fito^y, 1^5 i folk-tales, 133-5, 197 - 
nvarriage customs, 125 
Chcidtf. bird: in folk-iaJc, Kansas, 

Chalk-pit repels thunder, Hants, 

ChamtErlaln, A- F- : The Bea’ver 
and '■ Foundation Sacrifice,'’ 

Chameleon : in folk-tale, E, Africa., 

Chaui Indians^ fiig-ao 
ChaJlgelinga : SLweia, 2.4$ 
Ghapbooks: England, 400, 508; 
-Frante, 508 

Chapping, charm against, Morocco, 

CharCCp&l I at fiatrEflCWj Morocco, 
'■ H ^-3 

Charltj, see Almsgiving 
Charlton : Horn Fair, 30D-I 
^arms and Spells j {rae nifo Amu¬ 
lets and talisiuane) ] 
aSainlt : ague, Lrncf, 24; animal 
diseases, Antflcn, 274, Clara, 
339, iforocDO, 14^; barrenness, 
MoroiDcO, 152 I (tapping, Mor¬ 
occo, 148]. cough, Clare, 455, 
east wind, MoroecOd 1491 f 
evil eyt, India, 76; evil spirits, 
Morocco, T^-g, 151 [ fairies, 
Clare, 59 j gidmnesE, Morocco, 
ici; headactie, Clare, 5^-7, 
hloroDco, L49-50 \ indigestion, 
Morocco, [33, 143 ^ insects, 
Clare, 339 [ larvae, Morticcoj 
150; nettle stings, Clare, 45^; 
rain, Manipur, 348-50, Oregon, 
39S: rheumatism, Clare, 339; 
shrew-mouse, Hants, 303; 
snahei MoroDCD, i£i ; sneezing, 
Oregon, 398 ; stumbling, Mor¬ 
occo, 148; ''taking butter,” 
CEare^ 340; throat diseases, 
Clare, 57; thrush, GIoGl, 238; 
[hunder, Morocco, 150 , tooth- 
acht, i 3 , Clare, 57^, Ccrmany, 
112; warts, Clare, S7, GIoSl, 
338; whooping cough, Clare, 
57: wounds, Clare, 456; 
bat*3 egg used, Clare, 452; for 
beard, Morocco, ijo; tor capa¬ 


city to learn, MoroDDO, 151; at 
childbirth, Clara, 57-8; China, 
2G5; to lind drowned person, 
Clare, do; for good writing, 
MornojCO, 151; for marriage, 
Bretagne, 514, Clare, gj? at 
new moon, Oregon, 3901 for 
rain, Morocco, 151 ; Switzer¬ 
land, 1I&; to 'take butter,' 
Clare, 339-40; for w&alth, Mor- 
OCi^O, 148; wishing charms, 
Clare, 54, Hants, 30a 
CheEhaa : folk-taie, 190 
Cherjton: church not oriented, 
307 i earthwork, 307 ; tradltldrt of 
battle, 312 

Cherry Fair, Glos;,, 236-7 
Cheshire; asJi-plants as whfps, 

IS-9 

Chesterfield: unlucliy to meet 
woman, 241 
Chfittis, Malabar, 524-5 
Chihli^ see Ning-Chlngt Yung- 
Fijig-Fu 

Childbirth cuatema and beliefs, see 
Birth customs and beliefs 
Chjlholton I wafers, 324 
Children, see Baptism ; Birth cus¬ 
toms and bellefa ; Circumcision ; 
Games ; Medical folkloi'e 
Chili-tree : in folk-tale, 194 
Chilpancingm amuEct from, 130 
China t also Black Miao; 

Chihli; Shantung; Tibet) 3 Mac- 
gOWau's CifineiB Folh-Liire and 
Skmere Folfe-Lora FoEer re¬ 
viewed, 263, 263; Chinese True- 
Worship and Trial by Ordeal, by 
A. R. Wright, 333-4 f 

Johnston's Liore and Dragon m 
Northern- CftiMC reviewed, 263-5 1 
marriage Customs, 84-5, 364-5 
Chiriguaino Indians, 519-zo 
ChOratO Indiana, 519 
Chr^iiont^s Celti^MOs, LeS, by L. 

Gotigftud, reviewed'; 38ci“i 
Christchcir^; church etCr site 
changed, 311 

Christmas Day; Cadriftm oak 
buds, 304; Rufus oalt buds, 

Christmas Eve ( 0 -S-); cattle 
kneel, Uartts, 315; tit? lightrting* 
Kants, 315 

Chrlscmast'ide : (see aisu Christmas 
Day; Christmas Eve; Mum¬ 
mers) ; carols, 17, Hants, 328, 
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Switzerlan'd, 116 \ Ctirletina;! 
Bull, Wilts, 30a j hoodcjilng, 
Kt«t, 30?; pi<ti taptliOFtM, 
Swtden etc,, 251; plough cus¬ 
tom,. Wales, 513: processions, 
Clsre, 206 d‘ SwKlen, a^a 
ChulEclii i marriage custuinad 36A 
Church: cl^urich walces, Englaiu), 
4-6; dadicaLLons, 3^, 3^40; not 
acing dua aest, Hants, 307 
Church bell, see BalJ 
Churchyard : hciie piloSj Claras ; 
fannJly gravsyardt, China, 363; 
ghost hJlJoiv*. bone rcmovtid, 
Clare, 5d; graves not in north¬ 
east, Hanh!, 320; supernatural 
dog, Clare, 449 
Churiqul: amulets, 130 
Churning customs and beliefs ^ 
Clara, soj, 339-4IT MorOCCO, 
i4r^-53, 1^4 7 “taking^’ hLifter 
and miilc, Clare, 203, 33^1-43, 
Fiance, 245 

Circumcision: A-Kamba, 354; 

Quahongo, 4a, 3S7 ; Madagascar, 
gY-S 

Clans, fission of. 359-73 ^ Greses, 
jS5“5t totemiOj £3, 96, 40^-9, 
527.3, «3 

Clare i (saa tuiocr place- 

names) [ A Folklore StirS’cy of 
County Clare, by T, J, WcstrOpp, 
49-60 203-13 (Jlfflej), 

332.41, 449.56 

Clare Castle t St ErigTt rites. 207 [ 
well, JTO 

Clare Island : folk-tale, 455 
C]assi1ica.tDry ralationahip, ga, ^ 
Clergy 1 in dreams unludky, Clare, 
204 

Clog-armir, The, 337 
Clondicgad ; ivell, 3li 
Clonlara; anlmais in people *s in¬ 
sides, 434; millt charms, 340 ; 
spectral horse, 449; wells, aio, 

2 t2 

Clonlea; statlona, 335 
ClEXjney 1 gravei'ard dog, 449 ; Irish 
elk, 451 ; rounds, 335 ; apectral 
horse, 449; stadnns, 335; wells, 
210-1 

Clorane; wild Cats, 451 
Coal t aa amulet, Devon, 3, Kent, 
■3, London, 3 

Coast Murtlng tribe ; Daramulun, 

421 

Cockj see Fowls 


Cockatoo [ names of phratdcs, 
Aus.^ 4 o 6-3 

Cockatrice r Hants, 306 
Cockroach 1 in p^ple^E insldes, 
London, 454 

Coco-nut 1 in folk-tales, Papuans, 
tj 6 ; omen from, India, 130 
Coin; devil as, Silesia, a+S; in 
divifiatlon, Clnre^ 205 
Collectanea, 43-3o, J03-31, 330-61, 
449-S4 

Colmora t isoEation, 394 
Cologrtc 1 museum, 507 
Colours in folklore, sie under 

HUiritJf 

Comb : in proverb, Manipur, 475 
Combat, moclcr at Great Feast, 
MorOcOo, 14O 

Commons; well, zio 
Cnmpais, points of, jj^c East 
Coney Island' well, 210 
Confucianiam, 264 
Congo Beige ; (sec alsu Saa Salva¬ 
dor f nwd wAfT iri&aJ ; 

Weeks^ Coftgu JJfe and ffolUtEore 
reviewed, 517-9; totemism, 364 
Connach worm r in folk-taled 
Clam, 45S 

Connaught r (Jee also Galway \ 
^fnyO ; Sligo} ^ rheumatism cure, 

Constmtptlop : cure for, Cermmiy, 

27 

Ccomhe: haunted house, 316-7 
Coomclare : well, 211 
Corbally, 3o& 

Concomroe ; rounds, 335; stations, 
33S 5 t«r*S, all 
Ckirif county; resentful wiell, als 
Cor]acl4 Glebe: welt cures, itr 
Cormorant: in foLk-cale, Clare, 
$3-3 ^ 

Corn : in cure, Gloa., 23S \ at sacri- 
fioe, HorOCtO, 142 
Corn beer : fabu, Yoruba, 362 
Com £piritg, vegetation seule, and 
the like ; exhibits, Gt, Britain, i i 
Frazer ^s The CofiJerr re¬ 

viewed, 497.50^ 1 masquerade, 
NlW- Africa, L77-S 
Cornw’all; amulet, 3 ; bough etc. 

Lustoms, 2 ^ 9 , ''neck/' i 
Corofin: crozier, 337 \ headache 
charm, 37; taking butter,'* 
34t t 

Corrakyle: well. Jio 
CorTcen; '^ell, iio 
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CorrespondMCe, E1-IO41 331-41 

iplate), 3 * 3 - 74 - 485-9* 

Cotswold HtllSj «e Uptnn St 
Leflnartj's 

Cou^^ arnuLet sigainsti Morpccn, 
150; cure fofh Glared 4 S 5 
Ccwindl of FoifoLcire Society: 

election, 5; remrt, 7-11 
Ctwntiog: In dnarm, Clare, 54 1 
slieep, Cumberland, -36; etanes 
cannot be egunted, Hants, 3[^S ; 
uoludcy, In?J]aH 74 
Courted by the Devil: a Perthshire 

FoJlt-Tale, by M. G. Cnder^ 
vood, 330-1 

COnrtsbip CLiEtOms and beliefs; 
divination, Clare, 305 j Grao 
Chaco, 3^9! ST^itzerlBiui, il6; 
Wales, jjia 
Cow, s££ Cattle 

“Crab i in fQlfc-tale,’ CboIoh, Taj 
Craganenagh ; gathering-place, sd& 
Craghrien : ^ ^ taking'buttEr," 340 
Cragg : well, ail 

Cragmoher 1 Red Dog {or Foa), 

Cr^mp: amulets against, Kent, 
374; curic« IoCt Devon, 3 
Crane t in folk-tale, Ceylon, iij 
Crawley j chttrch not oriented, 307 
Creation legends: Busbongo, 41-3,. 

Creator, heljefa about i 424-s r 
Assam, 2^ ‘ Australia, 417, 413 ^ 
Canada, 424 \ f^igeria, 397 j well 
dedieaticn, Clare, 209 
Crete • distiches, 249; opin, 24^ ; 
G?teavadans at Pseira, 39^^ j 
great goddess, 279-^ 

Cricket ^ omen from, Clare, 204 
Crocodile t creatioii of, Bushonga, 
42 i in folk-tale, Ceylon, 12j, 
Congo, jjy, Nigeria, 393-41 
. " gold weights ’ in shape of, 
A$hanti, 374 

CromiWell, Oliver; in fQlklnre, 
Hants, 3ifl-3 

■ Crdndall i bell-ringing custocn, apS ] 
Christmas cusloms, 338 
Cfooke, W. r electicd as pircsident^ ; 
4 ; Indian Folklore Notes, III., 
3^9-31 ! King Midas and his Ass’e 
Ears* a* l^j-aoa ; reviews by,— 
Mosto's Tht Dotwh of Jtfed-iffir- 
CiVifilnfiOrt* jlO-ii 3 
Endle's THt Ka-chdris, jao-a; i 
HdiIkd^s Tie Tnies ej ; 


a&C-F; Ker^* Pa^inw 
' Fairy ToIeJj I33-S; Thomas' 
bourse Boofe far 54cf4l OngiMj* 
loS-p; Seligmann’s Thf Veodjij, 
332-3; Parker’s ViHpi^i Foii- 
Taiar 0/ Ceylon. i23"3 
Cross : in blessing the waters, Mt 
Adios, 130; in charm. Clam, 57, 
436 ; In pattern, Clare, 333 ; well 
dedication, Clare, 209 
Cross {Clare): in logend, 336 
Cross-roads; disperse evil in^ 
fluences, Ireland, i8j 
Crow t In dream, Clare* 204; in 
folk-tales, Clar^, 33, Hausas, 
2iS':23 , 226-7, 4*+k 4^p 4*9 
Crown-bird ; in folk-tales, Hausas, 
4*3. 4*7 p 4*9 

Crowns for unmanied dead, Eng¬ 
land, 321-2, 496, Germany, 111 
Crciyland; demons, 376 
Crozlerst Clare, 33^7 
Crozon : in folk-tale, 187 
Cruach. MacDara: saint saluted, 

Crumlin r supernatural cow, 338 ; 
well, 210 

Cmsheen : well, 210 
Crustacea in folklore, sac Crab 
Crux Easton 1 giant, 310 
Cuckoo: fleshuoison, Hants, 306; 
hibernates, Gfos., 23E f unlucky 
to shoot, Hants, 306; wishing at 
arrival, Clare, 54 
Cullaun ; well, 210 
Cumberland : counting sheep, 26 ', 
pare e^ge, foi 

Cup-tossjng (divijiatlort); Clare, 

2&5 

Curfew bell, Chjj,, 337 
Currency : Congo, 317 
GuTElngi jee Imwecations 
Cursing gtones, Ireland, 49-31 
Cutcb, see Mandoi 
Cybels the goddeSe, 199 
Cyprus : cult title, 280 ; St Helen, 
349 

Cysat, see Kenvlfard Cysai 
Cychera : fdlk-tale, 240 
Creche, folklore of, 383, jij-d 

Dabomey : AmazOns, 283 ; haredi- 
tary fetishfS, 99 

Dairy customs and beliefs: (see' 
aUa Churning cuEtoms and be¬ 
liefs) ; taking away milk, Frajicei 
*45 
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DanaideSh api 

Datic^s ‘ c^reni'dnial foods fon, IrO^ 
quoiSj } davolopmatlC of, 10^; 
Gfan ChacQ^ £ig ; Hausas, i 
horit, StaffEj 6 ; lyrical,, Europe, 
3?>-3 j i May, Hants, ag6‘7 f 
morris, 1^0^ Origin of dtanra, 
China and Japan, 364; Pawnee, 
147; Sweden. 454; sword, 
Bohemia, 516, England, 130, 
Sweden, ; Veddas, ^23 
Oaphttf MEStr^atti •. produces sOres, 
Hants, 30s 
Daranmlun, 414, 421 
Dir F 4 Eak : masquerade, 164^ 
Data ] at Great Feast, Morocco, 134 
Da-wti of Msd\itrran.&fin ChiilGa" 
iion, Thi, hy Mosao, re¬ 
viewed, 510-I 

Days and Seasons : All Pools’ Day, 
ao&; April, 306, 20S, 430, 339-40 ; 
'Arata, day of, 134-7, t Ascen¬ 
sion Day, 34 ' 3 , 375 i Ash Wednes¬ 
day, 316; August, 34-c, 207, ; 

Brand’s calendar volume, now 
edition of, lo, 14-6, 233-3, 4®3'&i 
Carnival, iSj, 249, aid; Christ- 
mas Day, 303-4 ; Christmas Eve, 
313; Christmastide, 17, nd, za6, 
351-5,- 305 -+. 3 ^ 5 > S13; 

Decembw, 17, nG, aoEi-y, 

251-2, 303-3, 315, 338, 355; 

Du 'L-hi;(ja, month of, 131-63 
5 Easter Mondayj 333: 
Eastertide, 33, 3 C 6 , SST-J, 325, 
333, 401 t Epiphany, 130; four 
days fn week, Yoruha, 262; Frt- 
dtiy. *01 74 i 3^51 Garland 

Pay, 297^ 299; Garland Sunday, 
334: Good Friday, 25, 3351 

.Hallowe^en, 204-^, 3301 January, 
6, 130, 176-7, 203, 330, 237-S, 
3 i 5 h 39 ^ij 5 ^ 3 ] a 3 ^. *97- 

326, 334 ] June, 306, 336, 390, 
33 5 A 333p 513 E Le^tp 40- 3*4"5 : 
March, 3II, 305, 332-3; Mar cm- 
nias, 307, 253May, 116, ^77. 
306 x aS 3 d- * 9 ^^, 339-40; May 
Day, 116, 2odj 296.S, 339-40; 
May Eve, 208, 33^40 ; Michael¬ 
mas Day, 206-7; Mid-Lent, 3 * 4“5 S 
Midsummer, 148, 15S, 206, 236, 
355, 313-4 h Midsummer Day, 

236, 335 [ Midsummer Eve, 306-8, 
y^ 5 f 3i3. ai3-4T Mo^jarram, 137, 
L47, 174-8 f Monday, 140, 399, 
334-Sp 333 i 3391 month names. 


Greeks, 150; Mothering Sanday» 
334-5; New Year’s Day, 17^71 
179^ *03, 230, 237-3, 264. 399 ; 
hJovemb^, 40, 58, 207, 35s, 3 j 3 ; 
October, 204-6, 330; .FflJm Sun¬ 
day, 36, 325 f Plough Mortd&y, 61 
Rogation, 153; Royal Osk Day* 
238; St Barnabas’ Day, 296; 
St Bartholomew's Day, 34-5* 
St Ckmeot’j Day, 52B; Sc John’s 
Day* 23G, 533 j St Leonard's 
Day, 40 ] St Ducy'a Day, 252 ; 
St Luka's Day, 301-3 [ St 
Martin’s Eve, 581 St Peter's 
Day, 313-6; St StephenD;ay, 
206-7, 399s Swlthin's Day, 
326; St Thomas’ Day, 52S; 
Septembor, 206; Shick Snack 
Day, 298-9. 303 7 SEirOveddc, 205- 
6, 353-4, 516; Shrove Tuesday* 
205-6, 323-4; Spring, 177.S, 252, 
265 ; Sunday, 39, 213, 232, 334-4 ; 
Thursday, 213, 339, Trinity Sun¬ 
day, 39, 452; Twelfth Night, 
513; wakes, annual, 34-6; Whit 
Monday, 299, 354-5 t Whit Sun¬ 
day, 39; Whitsuntide, 39, 251-2, 
297, 299, 324-5 

Dead, cult of j Bantu, ir9-20 

Dead, land of, roc Hades 

Death and funeral customs and be- 
Uefs: (-TiTS Churchyard; 

Ghosts I Graves; Omens); Bantu, 
25a ; beil-ricging* Hants, j^S. 313, 
319-20 ; biscuits collected by wita 
woman, Hants, 319; burial face 
downwards, Ireland, 55; burial 
of amputated limbs, China, 264; 
burial with arms, Ireland, 55; 
buria] with feather cushion, 
Bohemia, 264; cabbage in, Ger¬ 
many, 11J3 ; death caused by de¬ 
parture of ancestral spniitS, E. 
Africa, 255; denth caused by 
transplanting parsley* 55; gar-’ 
lands and branches, 19; HAusas, 
466; mourning customs, Ban- 
gola,, 28S, Hants, 320, Hereford¬ 
shire,' 320; opening doors etc^ 
afEer rsenoving ca^n, Hants, 
319; Persia, abg; removal of 
bodies to another parislt pre¬ 
vented, Ciare, 56; right-of-way 
from corpM pas^ng, 39; salt 
under coffin, Hants, 3197 tears 
hurt dead. Highlands. 264, shed 
on cwpse, 'Voruba, 264, vitalise 
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itf Chiri^H 264 ; vir|Lns* gaflandau 
Ejijjlarid and Wales. 3a lo. 49^! 
wfciith C^n unmarTEEd dead. Ger¬ 
many, III: Watra, 496. jia 
Death, demona fif. Sclesiai 24^ 
Death» origin of 1 A-Kamta. \ 
BughongOj 44 

ThCj hy A- C. Lieej 
reviewed, 377^ 

Deccan i fnlk-talc, 197 ; CVil EplritS 
expelled towards. 230 
Decemberj J^e ChrlsttnaEtida f 5t 

Lucy*3 Day] St Stephen’^s Day; 
St Thddiiac’ Day 
Deer: in game. MaUys, 339 
DeToneus, 3G3 
DeaphontaS. 384 

Deity, conceptions of; All-Father 
heliefs, iGy, 37S, 3^7"® j 397. 

4ia‘'S3:; Atldamanese, 37S-9I 

Assam,-aC;; Australia, 413-311 
Bilshorigo, E h^igEria, 397 e 
N orth America, 41 $-30; Pyg- 
iftles, 373 

Delphi; rLte$ of HeStia. 3^1; 

shrine, sGi 
Demeter, soo 

Demnat; divination. 154-31 Great 
Feast, 14I-S, 144, 147 j 149 E mas¬ 
querade. 174 

Demons and fcvi! Spirits 1 (jfa jiIjo 
D evil; Jjnns) 1 atien races as, 
376-7; Ceyion^ 115; charm 
against. Morocco, 150; expelled 
annually, India, 230-'!. by blood 
of sacrjdce, Morocco. 14®, gun¬ 
powder. Morocen, 140, 143, salt 
and charcoal, Morocoo, 143-3. 
SQiO'ke of hair, Morocco, 143 ] 
feat bolLs, Hants etc., 313'. in 
fo1lt-talcs, Silesia. 246, 34G e 

Hants, 313-4; poasessicih. 
Fosse^icit) 

Denrufij-fc ^ (see tfiwPflrde tsiands)]. 

balJads. 31-a, 3S: sagas, 371 
Derbyshire 1 ree Aahover; Castlfi- 
ton E Chesterfield; EckinfitOf?; 
Eyam; Heaoor; [|l«Ston ; Mat- 
loch Bridge e Staveley 
Derrynavahagh : w.^!, 11 n 
DevJj i hiack cocks sacrificed to, 
Clara, 51 ] brought by hurnEng 
elder, Staffs.. 24; En folk-lale, 
Porthj 33Q-T ; leagued with Free¬ 
masons. Hesse, iii; in plaoc- 
nameSj Hants, 309-ia; in pro¬ 
verb, Norway, 316 


Devil Outwitted type of folk-tales, 
134. 343, 51S 

Devtl’a coach-horse ; guidod Judas, 
Clare. 453; lucky to kill, Ciarej 
4iS 

Deyon; (jie also Ashburton e 
ottery St Mary) 7 amulet. 174 e 
exhibits, 3, 3747 folk-song, 337 e 
folk-taJe, "neefc.^’ i 

Dieri: missionary influence, 41 St 
tranamigration to trees. $4 
Digenes, epic of, 349 
Dtone. the gnrfdi^a, 280 
Dionysug. 199. 229. 2St-2 
Dirt; Inoky, Clare. 204 
Diseases : (see aLse under ; 

expelled by oleander, Morocco. 
i7g-go E origin of, Buehongo, 44 
Divinadon: {see alro Omens}; 
China. 364-3 1 from cake, Clare, 
3Dg E from dreams, Clone. 203 e 
from molted lead, CEare, 203; 
from p^lctl nuts, Yoruba, 261-2; 
from sacrificed animat. Morocco. 

h from touching blindfolded, 
ClnrO, 304 ] of courtship, Clang, 
303 E of death, Clare. 204 e of 
emigration, Clare, 304 ; of 
health, McrCcDO, 134-3 ; of mar¬ 
riage, Clare, 304-3, Staffs., 36; 
of prosperity, Clare, 304, Mor¬ 
occo. t54-3 ; of weather, Moroc¬ 
co- 154^5 

Divining rods; 435 ; Sussex, 130 
Dock; chann£ nettle stings, Clare. 

Dodona : Zeus cult. aSo 
Dog : causes eclipses. China. 364 e 
C elestial, causes ilf-temper, 
China, 264; dog-badger, Clare, 
431; in dreams, Clare, 2O4 e fkt 
cures eonsumpcton, Germany, 27, 
rheumatism, Lancs, and Con¬ 
naught, 27, and Weakness, Eng¬ 
land, 37 ; Finn's dog, darn, 449; 
in folk-tales, Hausas, 63-3, 
Nigeria, 393-7> Papuans, ia6 e 
greyhtmnd, at Great Feast, Mor¬ 
occo, 133-4; Jh myth, Bushongo, 
441 in proverbs, Glos.^ 339^ 
Manipur. 473, 47S, Norway, it$, 
317; slayer unclean, Morocco, 
144; supernatural, Clare, 449 e 
tabued, Yoruba, 362 
Dolls 1 Iroquois, 371 
Dolniejig; name of, Clare. 309; 
offerings at. Clare, sij e sflicr|- 
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ilices At, Clare, 5T j water &t 
cures, Clare, 

Dcne^aj: Terry island^ 54 
Don Juan type of follH'ial«, xofi 
DonJcey; ass-headod figures^ My- 
cense, ippj in qharm, Clars, 57; 
cult ofi a_Q0-i j ears Of Mtdaa, 
]B3ocia; in follc-tale, Hausas, 
467; in masquerada, Morocco, 
il 5 a- 9 j lys; sacred, Semites, 3OO 
DoonasS ; family " Lack ring, ; 
wishing seat, ^4 

Doora: bone pile, 56; graveyard 
dog, 449^ Well, a 10 
Doonvay : sririnkled with bioodj 
Morocco, 149 

Dorians L marriage customs, 3^-[; 

morality, aSd; tribes, iS ij-d 
Dorset: (rse oIjo Mcibury Os- 
munr^ ; thunderbolt, 3 , unluclry 
to bnog palms indoorsj 355 
Doughnambraber: wart cure, 
(pliitfijj well, 310 - 1 , 313 
Dove: in foU-E-tales, HaUEafi, S6- 
9, 73-3, iJ5-7 

Dragon; cauaes eclipses, China, 
sd 4 ; In foJfe-tales, 376 , Armenia, 
35^7, Silesia, 34J8 
Dragonfly; fn myths, TakeLma, 
3 I]S 

Dreams : from creator^ Bushango, 
in diviaatlon, CLare, 30 g; 
m foik'tAle, Armenia, 476-fii ^ 
omens from, Cinire, 2C4 
Drehidiiavadd^roe Bridge: Bed 
Dog (or Fosl), 449 
Dress, national; British IsLeS, 
371-3 

Drlm 3 well, an 

Drimellhy-Westby : statiana, 335; 
well^ 309 

Drolls: accumulation, ; Bre¬ 
tagne, J09: England, 400 
Dromtilff i hell legend, 336 
Dromcreehy : bone pUe, 56 
Dromiine : well, zii 
Dromumna : Wall, 310 
Drowned cities, 193-3 
Drowned person; ftnding, Clare, 
ho, France, 245 

Drowning i amulets against, Eng¬ 
land, 3; ghost nsELJilts, BtaEfSr, 

Drum ; In foTk-ta.Ies, 190, 194-6 ^ of 
spirits. Nyasalatid, ^57 
Dublin I death omen, 204; founda- 
Eoo SAcriflces, 35 


Dublin county, w Dublin 
Duck ; cockatrice from Bgg, Hants, 
306 ; eggs r,ot eaten, Hants, 306 
Duklcila ] (jSEs aim UIdd Bu- 
Azizr }; divioatioop 153-j; Great 
Feast. i3h, 143 

^ul-^ijjaj month of; masqaeradep 
Algeria, ; StEi, piE^imaga, 
135 ; loth. Great Feast, MorOcCo, 
Iji-Ss (fialef). 

Dulick: well, 9 eo 
Dunbeg : merfoik, 450 
Durayaa : folk-tales, 134 
DurEiam 1 fjes also Stanhope)ex¬ 
hibits from, 6 

Durley 1 Cromwell tradition, ^12 
Durra : rat parliament, 4^2-3 
Dwarfs ; Silesia, 348 
DyaJts ; madness as penalty, 339 
Dysert O^Dea; hell, 336; charm, 
f moss curative, 4^6 ’, Si 
Martiuia, 337; St Toln, 336-7: 
well, 211 

Eagle 1 creation of crested e-, Busbi- 
ongo, 44 : iti foik-tales, Armanis, 
3S7-9, Hauaas, 46J : freed at em¬ 
peror’s cremation, 246 
Eaglewood, customs in seeking, 
Malays, 341 
Eanty, soS 

Ear L cured hy St Merkyrios, 250; 
omen fiOm tingling, Clare, 204 j 
as trophy, Armenia, 3,?3-4 
Earsdon : sword dances, 130 
Earth ; In divination. Clam. 3Q4 
Earth goddess : Crete, 279 
Earth spirits : India, 231 
Earthworks : beiiefa about, Hants, 
3015-7, 309-JE0, 313 
Earthworm j in cure for wound*, 
Italy, 

East: in sacrfflcSj Morocco, 143 
East African ProteetDrata: Hob, 
lej'’? of A^Kamba and 

Dthtr £ajEi Afriantt THbu, re¬ 
viewed, 333-dt 

Easter Monday : pattern, Ciare^ 333 
Eastertide : (f lic also Easter Mon¬ 
day : Good Friday] f eggs, CUrc, 
206, Cumberiaod ai^d Lancs., 
40! ^ fonlionfs. Sweden, 

etc,, tSi ; Sweden, 3^1-2 
Ea^t Indies, ste Borneo; Java; 
New Guinea; ; Suma- 

Ira 

East wind r charm against, Motoc- 
co, S49, Iji 
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Schinoderms, see Sea-nurchinS 
EckEngton i . unlucty to meet 

woctian, 341 
Eclipse: ChinaH 
E<leti’i'alo 1 churning ch&rm> 34* 

Ecto, see Nigeria 1 

Eel r in proverbj Manipur^ 474 ^ 

Eggs r bat^s, unluokyi Clare, 433 1. 
coclt^fl> Clare, 452; duck's, not 
eaten, Hants, ^063 in follt-song, | 
Morocco, 133 3 >n folk-talea. Con- • 
go, SI3, H^iusaa, 344-5 f given to 
'masquers, Morocco, 1&4: not 
washed, Clare, 503-4 ■" 

ri la Smfe^£f«c> hy J- 

Fran^aia, reviewed, 50 ^-id 
Egypt: {see also Sudan) \ king oJ 
■ E. in foUf-tflle, Hausas, 6S; SLea- 
topygous images, 511 ; transmJs- 
aion of folkHales, 106-7 
GIder-tree: asking leave to cut, 

. . 'iUncs., 34; not burnt, SteffsL, 24, 
Haute, 335-6 f in Folk-tulles, Bre¬ 
tagne, leaves as amuleta, 

Cim-e, 53 [ rag offerings, Clara, 
313 

Elepilient- in folk-talas, Congo, 
517, Hausas, 233-5, 459 -*^ 1 ™ 
game, Atbeh, 240 
Etf darts, Sef Fairies 
ELijsh : Khwaja Khizr, a6q 
Elis: fsa*? tityj Pisi); Soslpolis, 

iSi 

ELk : in Finn sagas, 451 
Elves, vw Fairies 

England : (lee sifrt under cfliitifies); 
feather beds, 264 

Ennis; antuiat, 52 ; charm, 

60; horse skulls buried, 54; 
"taking hutter," 341 t wiatiiug 
cave, 54 

EphesOs : deltie-fj ayp 
Epjdauros r tribal name, 493 
Epirus, tet- Dodona 
Epiphany ; blessing tlie TVattrS, Mt 
Athos, 3:30 

EmtocritoSj The, 349 
Erribul : wail, 2Ji 
E^u, deity, Yoruba, afia, 394J 397 
Essential Unite of Folklore, The, 
by Miss C. Sl Eur^e, 4, 14-40 
Eathonia : water-dfimons, 376 
EtfitioFogy 0^ and otkar 

^ Farf Afriain Tribes, by C. W. 

Hoibley, reviewed, 352-6 r 
Euphorbia: symE>ol of deity,. As- 

aaiOt 5al 


Evil aya ; amulets against, Devon, 
T, India, 76-7, Morocco, r^, 153 ; 
^tiaf in, Clare, 204, France^ 
445^ India, 75-^ d charm against^ 
India, 76 

Evil^^irite^ see Demons and eviJ 
spirits 

Ewe, jee Sheep 

in the JjiajuJ of 
Pseira^ Crete, hy E, B. ScBgcr, 
reviewad, 338-9 

Eic^t’tiur, Arthur’s sword, 496 

Exhibits and Museums Committee, 

e 

EKhibits at maetings, 1-3, 5-*, g, 
273-Sh 401 

Exogamy: Lord AvebUry's viewj 
discussed, 4O2-151 Dr. Fraaer^'s 
theory discussed, S4-93, 364-74, 
485-91; early Greece, =77-5, 494 ; 

Haidajj 2^7 

Eyam : funeral garlands, 323 

Eye diseases: Cured by Hellos, in ; 
1^1 water, Clare, 211-2 

Eyas : In charm, Morocco, 151 f not 
eaten jointly, Morocco, 146-; 
painted, _ Great Feast, Morocco, 
134 ; paints fur, Moroct^, T49; 
asn,^ fOra-Seeing eye in folk¬ 
tale, HausaS, 6S-9 

Fdblej and Fairy Tales for Liiile 
Valh, by M. and fi. Tremearne, 
noticed, 272 

Fahnu : ogham inscriptien, 53 
^fafe) 

Fairies: Amulets against, Clare, 
53', charm against, Clare, 59; 
elF darts, AnCrifn, 274 ] fairy- 
rings, Waits, 5IiT In fcik-talns, 
Devon, 4^-9, Silesia, 146, 3453. 
pixies’ love letters,’' Devon, 3 3 

, Querns etc., Clare, 53 ; unlucky 
to throw dust etc. towards 
’ forts, ^ Clare, 203 ; Wales, 513 

Fairs r Bristol, 237 ; Upton St 
Leonard’s, Gloa., 336-7 3 Wood- 
cote, Oion., 39-40 

Faithful John (yp* of folk-taEti, 63- 

73 

Faithful Wife typ^ of folk-tales, 

FatnlKar spirits: in folk-tales, 
Silesia, ±48 

F^JlEars, obtaining; Banks’ 
islands, 92 

Faraday^ Miss L- W, ; review by,—- 
Norlind’s Laiinskn Sk^lsangee 1 
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Sverige ach FinUtn^r, short 

notice byj— toI, fiii 
a?thi 

pAD^nm 3 bnll-h^tin;^ ^24; fishing 
cuaComj St Peter’s Day, 

Farighy J legend, 336 j wcil^ 210 
Faringdoni; funeral garlAndf, 32! 
Famhorough: Cromwel] tradition, 

Farnliain old way, 310 
Faroe islands; b^L^-danCeS, 32, 
:37-S 

Fasting : Priincej ^+5 f Moroccoj 

Father-and-Son Combat type of 
folk-tales, id6 

Father-right, ms Agnation or 
father-riglit 

Fatitte st Flore Po^olaires de la 
Frajache-Comi^j by Chr Eeon- 
qoier, reviewed, 344"S 
Faust legendsj loG 
Fawcett, F. : review by,—Gopalan 
Nair’s IFynad, 

Feahle; well, sie; white witch, 
205 

Feasta, sefi Festivals 
Feathers: in i^ds, Enginnd. 

In burial eauas drought, Bnhemia, 
264 

Fern t humTtig brings rains. S taffs,^ 
24; dust heali tuts, Clare, 4516 
Fern-owJ ] injures calves, Hants, 
306 

Ferret: in cure for whooping 
cough, Clare, g] 

Festivals : Aasain, 521 ; Ctare, 30S' 
Great Feast, Morocco, 13T-S2 
] of Greek aainte, 25:0; 
luayj Rant?, 326; planting, 
GI0&, 33^; Revels, Hants, 2^/, 
300-3, 326; Spring, China, 365: 
Sweden, 251-2- wakes, England, 
34-d ; Whit Monday, Hants, 325 
Fetishism: in folk-teles, Congo,. 

; hereditary, DaJiOmey, 99; 
hirntfng fetish, Bushongo, 42 
(plate) 

Fevers: caused hy evil eysx Irsdla, 
75-6 

Few Norwegian Proverhs, A, by E. 

E, Speight, 213-£ 

Fk : fw fllfo Serhers); (SreaE 
Feast, 132-3, 136, T39, 147-g, 152, 
*54= ^73 i fnnsuuerade, 174- 

iSi; ptacea of prayer^ i3jS 
(^late)} sayia^j 156 

S M 


FF reviewed, 539 

Fttid spirits ; India, 23O-1 
Fif^ Hauaa FoLk-TsleS, by A- J, 
Nl Tremearile, (31-6) 'Bt^73j 3^^ 
23, 341-3, 4S7-73 

Fighting, cerecnonol: Mprocco, 

T40 

Fig-tree : sacred, 255 ; iwpfd, ances¬ 
tral Spirits Eive in, E- AfricOd 
355-6, 25^ 

Fingerbones, see Bones 
Finger-riugfi, see Rings, fingw 
Fingers : forefinger poisioiious, 27 
Finland: foEk-tales, 242, 246; 

Horiind’s iiratliufea ^feo/sdngar i 
Sverige och Finland reviewed, 
33>-i 

Finn sagas: Clarex 209, 449, 4,52; 

Irish elk in, 451 
Flnnor: well, aiO 
Fire : amulets against, it 2, Clare, 
5S-9, 456; by friction, BusbongO, 
387 ^ lights Caused by spirits, E. 
Africa, 25a; midsummer customs. 
Bretagne, ^13, Clare, 406-3; 
origin of, Eushongfi, 42-3, in 
folk-tnlcSp 346 ] snored image puts 
out, Clane, 6^1 not taken out of 
houBe, CEare, 203 ; theft of, tn 
folk-tain, Papuans, 126 
Firewood: omen fronn, India, 
_23o 

Firstfruits: cabbage, to Apollo, 

113 

Fir-tree: in falklom, Francho- 
Comt^, 245 

Fish in folkiore: Cree also Eel; 
Flying Eisll); creation of Bah, 
Bushongo, 42 ^ in folk-tain, 
Hausas, 342-4; ‘ goM weights * 
in shape of, Ashanti, 374 - 
myths, Assam, 521; tabued, 
Papuans, 126 

Fisli-eagie: in folk-tale, E- Africa, 
s6a 

Fishing Customs and beliefa: 
Bretagne, 313^; Bushongo, 3t>o; 
Claro, 450, 453-4 ^ Malabar, 534- 
3; St Peter*s Bay, Hants,, 335- 
6 1 Yoruba, 263 

Fits : amulets against^ Dewon, 3 
FEambOrOugh t funeral garlands, 
3« 

Five Sisters as plant name, 
Limerick, 57 

Flag: at Giaat Feast, Morocco, 

139 

J 
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FlcrfiitCfi; Ascen-siOn Day CUSCOon^ 

Flour: in djvinatiort> Claro^ 30^; 

at sscfiflce,. Morocco, 142 
Ftowers in fo-Uilwe : (jw Gar- 
Jand Day f Lotus); omen frarnj 
India, 330; wild, Franche- 
Comt^K 24S; wigbing at first 
5i|ht, Clare, 54 
Flute : in folJotaleEj 
196^7 

FJy r in folk-tale, Hausas, 34& 
Flying fish: In foUc-tale, Pftpuetis, 
136 

Flying in folk-calc, Papuans, 
laj-fi 

FoTk^ama [ BriCifh Isles, 4, £] 
China and Japan, 3 & 4 ; develop¬ 
ment of, 107, sfi4; MorocDDj 
3 i; S-witzerlaad, I15 
_F[jlklore :• it& essertial unitr, 14- 
. 40 ^ methodology, 497-503 
Foifelori af Witt artd Mid^Wahs, 
by J, Ceredjg Dariss, reviewed, 
5 ^ 1-3 

FolJc-Loi'e &ciciety''E Place of Meet¬ 
ing, by Fl a, Milae, 

FoUt-Lare Society In Canada, 3.99 
Folklore Survey of County Clare, 
A, by T. J, Westropp, 49^0 
M 3 -I 3 

449 - 3 * 

Folk-medloine, Medjcal folk¬ 
lore 

Folk-music 3 BoEiemia, glSt Pt^ 
taod, ^ rough muaic, Glos-, 
337; Sweden, 35a; Switaerland, 
116-7 f Veddas, 513 
Folk-faytogs, ^e^ Proverbs 
Folk-songs: Albania, 549 [ Bo¬ 
hemia, ; Denmark, ir-2^ 3S ; 
England, 16-9, aS, afi-tj, 53, 
337, 3$7p 3py-3°^ ■, 3^3 p 33;fr^ i 
Europeen ballad, history ofj 39- 
34; Faroe islands, 33^ 37"®> Fin¬ 
land, 351-3 ; France, 30,3i-3t 30S [ 
Galicia, 3S4; Germany, 30, 33, 
1 13-3 i India, 533 t Ireland, any ] 
Moravia, 513 ; Morocco, 135-fi ; 
Poland, 3fi4-S{ Scandinavia, 31-a, 
3K ; Scothind, 3i-3 ‘ Sisdtzcrland, 
11^: traditional ballad, use and 
area of, 30; Tuscfltiy, 30 ; Waits, 
S13 

Folk-tales 3 tree fliso Beast fables: 

- atid vtfdir z-arioas types, ssteh as 
Forbidden Chaoibor) I Africa, 41- 


7, 60-73, 121-3, 2i 9-3$, 356-61, 
37a, 34 l;®< 39 '- 7 h 457-73 > 517-9 : 
Amerindians, i3£, 373, 39^- 

p, 530; Anncnia, 7^0, igi, 
351-61, 476^4; Dohemia, iTj-C ; 
Ceylon, 123-5, IK'; China, ^65; 
DecoJnaron.^ 377-^; England, 43- 
9. 3 t> 4 - 5 n JaS, 4 fCi; FirtCaud, 243, 
146 ; van Gcunep's La FonuafiDii 
das LigenSss reviewed, log-S t 
France, 109-10, 51:4; 

Georgia, 243 5 Germany, 246.3; 
Greece, 242, ^49-50, jB4r 
Holland, loa; India, 1^3-5,193-7, 
343, 5ii-3, 530 E Ireland, it, 

6 -. 334. 45 *- 3 = 455 -* d Mongol, 343 e 
Mongolo-Iranian^ 191-3 e Morocco, 
l89*90d J75-7f Pupuana, 135-63 
Perrault’s tales not popii- 
latres,“ 506J Ptrala, 1^33 Rus¬ 
sia, ^4^-j t Scandinavia, 371; 
Scotland, 330-r ; Slavonians, 3S3 ; 
Surinam, hie Swjtaerland, 271; 
Turkoman J 192 e Wales, i 36 , 455^ 
512 3 Aarne's Die ^o-sttergafren 
reviawed, 343-4 * 

Foot: misshapen I in folk-talc, 193-^ 
Forbiddert-Ghamber type of folk¬ 
tales, 6i 

Fordingbridge ; appailtiong, 31S ■ 
no burials in N,.-E. of church¬ 
yard, 330 

Forefinger, see Fiugsrs 
Forest of Dean : marriage custom, 
^37 

ForsFiterj song, Hesse, 113 
Forests, see Trees In folklore 
Formnlion. dfj Ligendes, La. by 
A, van Genntp, reviewed, 105-S 
Fortanne 3 station?, 335 E wells, 
311 , 213, 456 E whoop-icig-COoigh 
charm, 57; wishing seat, 54 
Fortunatus type of foUo-tales, 343 
Fortune-telling^ see Divination 
Fossils in folkloret 274 
Foundation sacrlfioes heaver in 
relation to, 335 i Iceland, 54^.5 
FountainSj sec Wells 
Four r days of week, Yoruha, 362 
FowJ^ - hiac^ cock sacrifieedj. 
ClarCj 513 blood of hen pro-tec- 
tive, Clare, 5S} cock behead^, 
Bohemia, 516 ; cock^s egg, Clare, 
453 E cock in myth, Bnshongo, 
44 3 cock sacrifiiood, Bretagne, 
514, India, 331 3 dead hen un- 
fucky, Ctere, 303; dead, thrown 
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001 neighbour'g land, 
in folk-'taisE, Congo, ^iG, Hau- 
Eaa, 32 ^-G, Nigeria, 393, 

^9^; rook^hicji, Clara, 41^1-3^ 
washing efgs sicipe Idying, Clare, 
303-4 

Fpa r amulcE against, Clare, ^3 1 
in Cults, Tbrac*, 93 1 3 ri folk-tale, 
Congo, 517: otinen Ifom, Clare, 
304, 449 ; saved hy witx:h^ Hants, 
314 -y supernatural, Clare, 449 
France; (see also Bretagne; 
Franche-Cointi 4 ; Hauie Savoie; 
Landes); ballads, 3c, 33‘-3 
Franehe-Cocnt^; Beauquier’a Fa«ne 
it Ffore dif tn F-C 

remewed, 244-5 
Freeiolk 1 muinmeors, 328 
FrEaEnaaons : contract Tviih Devil, 
Hesse, III 

Friday; (jee aln^ Good Friday); 
target-shooting on, Mofacco, 
ida; unlucky, India, 74 
Fritham i hcflrth-right teourfiSj 

Frog; fiS amulet, Devon, a, Mexi¬ 
co, 130 ; brings ^re, 340 ; cures 
cough, Clara, 453 ; in folk-tales, 
A-Kambu, 359, Cians, 435, Con¬ 
go, 317, Kausas, 46-7, 469, 473-3 ; 
in people’s insides, Ciare, 4^3; 
rained on held, Clare, 455; In 
Whoopi ngrcougji charm, Clare, 

57 

Fruit and vegetables: {seo airo 
Apple; Beans; BBtxl-nut; Cab¬ 
bage ; Carrot; Cherry; Coco- 
nut I Date; Grapes ; Ground-nut; 
Kola nut; Lianas; Diroe; Or¬ 
ange J Palm-nut I Raisins ; YaiO) j 
on^en from, India, 330; in rala- 
sCopping, Manipur, 34S ; wiping 
on nrsC eating, Clara, ^4 
Fruit-trees ; [see also Applo-tree) 3 
in proverb, Manipur, 474 
Funeral CuStPrcie and boliofs, seC 
Death and fpnerai cuEtoms and 
beliefs 

Fyfield ; cancer cure, 305"^ 

Gades : Heracles-, oag 
Galicia : (see also Lemberg); foLk- 
SCmgE, 384 

Gall bladder l as amulet Aad in 
ebamrs, M-orooco, i49"SOomen 
from, Morocco, 134 
Gallynagry: weli. iio 


Galway Bay; saint saiubad, 59 ; 

Seal enchanted hutnaa being, 4^0 
Galway county: (see also Galway 
Bay); ordeal, 337 
Games ; Congo, 517 ; East Indi&s, 
240 ; Malays, 239-4I ; at plentiHLg 
feast, Glos., 33S ; singing, Eng¬ 
land, 30 ; Switzerland, I16 
Garhlyft; Gr-cat Feaat, 136, 143, 
146, 159, tlj5 

Garland Day: Derbyshire, 299; 

Hants, 297, 299 
Garland Sunday r Clare, 334 
Garos ; fiBsiOn of clanfi, 371, 374 
Gaster, M. : rovlewe by,—Fran^&is' 
L'Bgiz'se ft ia SotcellETii^ 509-10; 
Aar tie’s Die Zaubergabeiif 242-4 
Gazelle : in folit-telesj 190 , H avi¬ 
sos, 438-9 

GanealogicS : Greek, 3S3-5 
Geainancy; Chine, 265 
Georgia; falk-taEe, 343 
Germany; (see also Ailgau; Co¬ 
logne; HcfiSej Lubuck ; Silesia) | 
baJlads, 30^ 33 j consuenptiou 
cure, 37; funeral customs, 
TtT r Mllteiiungen des VeriiMdes 
V ereirtfi fiir V o!Jjskwnde reviewed, 
lID-I 

Ghosts : animal, A-Ramba, 356; 
destroyed by burning bones, 
Susho'ngo, 3$8; j]V foWc-tdleE, 
Silesia, 34fi-s : follow bones bom 
graveyard, Clare, 56; HantSd 
314-9; laid, G]os.„ 338-9, Silesia, 
347, man-monkey. Staffs., 23 ; 
phantom funerals, Pambroke- 
Eliire, 313; reveal iron, Bush- 
OngO, 45; of BUici-de, Glos., 
23S-9, Hants, 314, 316 T of un- 
buri^, Assam, 367; Wales, 5x2 
Giants: birth from earth, iSo; 

Hants, 3 ra‘ SilaEca, 2+3 
Giddiness: charm against, Mor¬ 
occo, i^i 

Gilgit L folk-talo, 193-4 

Gipaies: f[^Brad, Hants, 31^; 

songs, Hesse, 113 
Girlama: origin of A-Kamba, 353 
Girls; at Great Feast. Morocco, 
^33 

Glass ship, in folk-taie, Congo, 
SiS 

Glastonbury; ghostly bells, 49^ ; 

ijlconse smelt, 49;^ 

Gidwi: charm, i^o ; G^[^at FeaSC, 

141. H 9 - 151. t 59 p '< 594 ?o 
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Gleaning E>tU» Gins., 

Glen ColurtsbcLlle, see Kinallia 
Glen GarrJ fnlk-talen 330-1 
GlenirtB^ : wells, JTq-j* 213 
Gleuomera : " hungry grass/' 4g&; 

ottetd 450 

GLtriquiri: rtund gtanes, go 
Glensleade : offerings, 313 ; well, 2ID 
Gliiry 0/ ihe Shiit WorM, Th£^ 
hv Pl M. Sykes, reviewed, 
Gloucester; Royal Oak I^&Vf ^5(8 
Gloucestershire, see Bristol; Eroefc- 
wortli5 Br00fcdi£irpe j Forest of 
Oean; Glouceatcr; Uption St 
Leonards 

Gloves : attached to funeral gar- 
lands, HantSj 33 1-3 
Goat L charm for, Mofoccoj i4Sh; 
Creadon of, Bushoogo, 4a; 1(1 

folk-tale5> Haosas, 61-5, Nigeria. 
3^3: lu gamci Malays, 2391 at 
Great Fe^, Morocco, 134, 141; 
tn lustration, R. Africaj 3 S ®1 hi 
masquerade, Morocco, iSy-yo; 
in proverbs, Norway, aiy; sacri¬ 
ficed, Morocco, 141; has bouI, 
A-Kartlba, 

Goblins; Silesia, 248 
Goddesses ; Assam, S 31 ; Mediter- 
ranean^ 279, 311 

Gods: Assam, 267^ 5 ^ 1 ; origin 
of, Yoruba, zdi-s 
Godsbillr church site changed, 
3 ii '3 

Gold: omen front, India, 230 
Gold Coast; ancestors, ^belief 
about, 25A; animal worship not 
totenoism, go 

Golden Hoii^n. Th&. by J, G. 

FrazeCj. reviewed, 4^-306 
Gold wei^ts from AshanG, 373-4 
Gomme, Lady; cxhlbEts by, t, 275 
Gomme, Sir G. L. ; "Toctmi-sm 
and Exogamy/’ 46(5-3 
Good Friday: Irbies short-coated, 
Hants, 335; parsley sown, sj 
Gordiura i magic knot, tS+ 

Gospel trees, Glos-, 236 
Gotham: Stapleton’s dll aboyj the 
Merry Tnifs of Gstlh^m noticed, 
400 

Gourd; in folk-tale, 197 
Grafting T under rising moon, 
Glna.p 23S 

GraimlO, Finn’s wife, 2og, 213-3 
Gran Chaco: NordenBhifiljd’s i»i- 
diirtiif reviewed, ^19-20 


Grapes; irt folklore, Franche- 
Comtri, 345 

Grass and hay: in fulklore. 
Fran-Che-Comtd, 24.5; "hungry 
grass/' Clare, 4,i;5 
Graves r geomancy for, China, 
ad^ i vessels for cntrStiEs, Ashanti, 

373 

Graveyard, «£ Clturchyard 
Great Namaqualand: Hottentota, 
119 

Greek foUtlore : frea also Achaia ; 
Agtolia; Arcadia ; ArgoUg ■ At- 
tden; Boeotia; C aria ; Dorians ; 
Elis; Epirus; Greek islands; 
Ionia; lonianS ] Laconia; l^cia; 
Lydia ; Megara ; Mycedae; Opun- 
tian Locrians ; Fhigaieia; Phccis ; 
Tegna); cabbage in, 113 ; drapi ng 
iiUEiges, 193; fo[k-tale£, 185^ 
349-50; Hamilton's GreeJt Saints 
aud Ihcir reviawed, 

3S0'; ho^se worship, sgoj 
reviewed, 248-50; mafriage cus¬ 
toms, 245 ; Midas story, 163-402; 
On the Alleged Evi^nce for 
Mother-Right in Early Greece, 
by H, J, Hose, 277-51, ^3.4 
Greek islands, see Crete; Cyprus; 

Rlalaureia ; Ehodee ■ ^cyros 
Grse^ Saints and their Ftstivali, 
by M. Hamilton, reviewed, 
2^0 

Grenoslde; swnrd dances, 130 
Greyhound, see Dog 
Grey's Font: funeral garlands, 32a 
Grim in place-names, Hants, 309- 
10 

Grison ; hemp-dressing parties, 115 
Ground-sish : as whip, Cheshire, 

Ground-nut: In follc-tale, Hausas, 

70-1 

Guardiarj spirits: Amerlndiana, 

100-2, 363 

Gijinaa-cnrn; ash as salt, Hausas, 
4^5 

Gujarat, see Valabhi 
Gunpowder : smoke drives off evil 
spirits, Morocco, X40, 143 
Gypsies, see Gipsies 

Hjiddon, A. C. 3 review By,-*- 
M'CEintack’s Along the Old 
Worfifi Trail, 12^-8 
Hades; Papuans:, tsS 
Hag-stones, 3 
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: t 3 .Vc£, 179 j 

176 

: na.Tiiiri£» 387 

Hair r charm to get, Morocco, 150 ;■ 
redj oiTien frotii, Clsre, 304 ] 
rubhed with henna. Great Feast, 
Morocco, 133 3 jimoke ejtpeJ? cv]J, 
Morocco, 145 

Half-beings ia African folklore, 
3 ,s 6 - 7 , 51 S 

Hflllowe^eii 1 cuBboms, Clare, 
Pnrthahirc, 330; divlaatton, 
CJdre, ao4-j 

HatUpshire r at?o tfnJer place- 
Tiflrtisf]; Hampshire Folklore, hy 
D- H. Moutroy Read, i3t}, 39^- 
339 

Hand: doad, to bring butter, Ire- 
Jand, 340 1 omens from, Clare, 
S04 

Handwriting i charm iOT, MorCKOO, 

Hflnntrt£lon; May Day, 397, 299; 
throuitig, 323 

Han wood : virgins' garlands, 496 

Hare: eats human flesh, Clare, 
449; in foUi-tales, Africa, sfio-i, 
Assam, 521 i ‘^"hare,” Aberdeen, 

1 ; omens from, Clare, 204, 
449, India, 74, Persia, 3703 
witch as, Clare, 449, Hants, 314, 
Limerick, 34D 

Harewood Forest, sores from herb, 

J05 

Hacting: Whit Monday custom, 

Hartland, E. S. : “Totemism and 
Ejtogamy, ” 363-74; reviews by it— 
S^biilot's BrsfsgrtC 

€l Ldgettifotri, 3i3"5j Tor- 

day's Las Bush^^go, 3E6-9J; 
van Genne:p'* La Fermalpan dej 
Ligeudes,. j 03-S; Slbi 3 ]at's 
Jayeuses BHiioiTBS de ^reta^ne, 
lop-lo; van Germep'e Religiopu 
jT/cEvrj ei LigandEs [3™ S.J, jo6- 
9? Wheeler's Tfts JHht and Irt- 
tcTt*iJ?al JfcIfflfOrtf in dHsiraJiBL,^ 

336-5; Theal's The VeU^ and 
Dark^hinn^d BsopJe 0/ Afrtia 
S^Kth t>f ih? Zampesi, 117-23 

Harvest customs and E>eliefs^ . 
alia Corn spirits, vegetation 
souls, and the like; Firstfruita); 
Etss as servBn C of h. gods, ^gean, 
300 ; gicauing belL, Glos., 337; 
harvest home, Hants, 336-7 f 


husking Customs, Iroquois, 272 ; 
rice, Assam, 511 i sheaf as offer¬ 
ing, Clare, 5S ; song, Hants, 327} 
threshers' song, Hesse, H3: 
tug^f-war, Morocco, 1^9 
Haunted houses : Hants, 3ifr-g 
Haueaa : dancer, 343 ; fbik-taiea, 
60-73, 2iS-2fi, 373, 341-a, 4S?-7J 
Haute Savoie ^ cuStoiria, ^oS; folk¬ 
songs, 50S 

Hawk ; in. foEk-talcS, Haiisas^ 334- 

Hawkley t ghost, 316; isolation, 
294 

Haw thorn-tree " hark as tnotn- 
ache cure, Clare, ; praserves 
from lightning, Sta^., 34-3; rag 
offerings, Clnre, 313. Scunerset, 
496 

Hay* rfBB Grass amJ hay 
Hazsl-trea i twig as amulet, Clare, 
33, in charm, Clare, 341, sad in 
Spell, Glare, : in Whit Mon¬ 
day custoin, Susses:, 299 
Head: of saerifice at Great Feast, 
Morocca, 146 

ticadaeho i charms against, Clare, 
36-7, Mor&cCO, 149-^0 
Head-measuring AS charm* Clare, 

Heanley, F- M, : Purning Elder- 
wood, 2 ^ 5 '^ 

Heanor ; virgins’ garlande, 49b 
Heart: amulets in shape of, Cnm- 
wall, 3, Devon, 3, Naples, 3, 
Persia, 3, Suffolk, 3 ; in magic, 
Devon, 3 ; divination from, Mor¬ 
occo, t55 ; at Creat Feast, Mor¬ 
occo, 146, T^g 

Hearth-ri^it tennreg ; Hants, 295-6 
Hedgehog: steals applee* Clare, 
4S3 i Eucks cows etc., Clare, 4SG 
Hekateios of MileEos, 3S3 
Helios: heah eye dlsesises, m 
Hellenes, see Greek folklore 
Hetnyi-dressing; Orison. 115 
Hen* Fowls 

Henna : in charm, Morocco, 149; 
at Great Fe&st, MonKco, 132-4, 
141-3 

Hephaistos, sGd 

Hera: at Argos, sGo; birttl of 
HepEiaintos, 3^ t ' Bnopis, 
300; in cult: titles, 360 
Herades; cult title, sSo; Jn folk¬ 
tales, 106; at Tti^pial, s 3 i 
Hereford: Wn baby* x 
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Hertfordshire r fliJP Hereford) [ 
LaLIaid, mourning ciiStOiTlF 

320; wiltow tatjued, 18 
Herero r organisatian, lal 
Hermes, 3S1 

Hertfordshire, Barnet 
HesSe; {s«e Stnrndorf)^ 
iisiht Bllttlfr /iir Vtflksku^e ne- 
vEewied, hckj 
H estia, rltea of, aSi-s 
Hi^ina ; charms, 14^. 151; divina^ 
tion, J54-53 Great Feostj 132, 
T34i J42 h i 44 j 148. l‘f4i '5^- ^5£ij 
i6G i harvest custom, 134 , targi&t- 
thoodngi 160 

Hidden treasure, see Treasure 
Highlands : tears hurt deadi 364 
HiLls t hitl-wakes, 36^ spirit hills, 
Africa, 237 

Hitidhead : Devil at, jog 
Hinton Ampner: ohurdti not ori¬ 
ented, ja7 

Hiring at mop : Glos-, JJ7 
Historical traditions discussed, tod 
ITiitiry 0/ AnUtfdijolQgy, by A- C, 
Haddon, noticed, 530 
Hoc ^ in foik'Caie, Hausasj 344-3 
Holed stones; as amutots, Devun, j 
Holidays, sef Festivals 
Holland, see West Friesland 
Holly; " pixies’ Iuve letters,” 

Devon, 3, whip-stucks from, 
Herts., 23d 

Holy Trinity, dedicatianfi to, 

Holy Virgin, sSs Virgin Mary ' 
Holy water : Cures farm Aniitiais, i 
Fraoca. 3+3; as protective, ' 
Clare, 

Holy'Water stoup: child’s head i 
tested against, Brefagoe, 514 
Holy wells, see Wells 
Horns, animal: in charms, IHoroc- 
co, i^r i of deities, Asia Minor, 
201 ] in Fair custom, Hants, 
joO-T; in hunting custom, N, 
Nigeria, Joi 

Horrtfi, human, in foLk-tales,, tS^j 
iSr^gJ, 193-4’ 

Horrtf, musical: Hants, apg, 302-3 
Hor^ t ears at Groat Feast, 
Morocco, tjj f in folk-tales, I 
Armenia, 477, Hausas, 461-4. 
Ireland, horse-headod fig¬ 

ures, Rhodes and Troy, 199, 
and goddess, Greece, 100; Posel- 
don, horse-god, aoo; protective 
charm for, Clare, 59 i ridden by 


fairteE, Clare, 449; ill ritual, 
GroEce, 199; ^CTed, Semites, 
ion; skull, bufiod, Clare, 54-5. 
in hoodening, Kent, Joa, in 
wooset-huntEng, Hants, Joz j 
apecCral, Clara, 449; wAfta, in 
charm, Clare, 57 ^ worship of> 
Greece, 200 
- Horse brEasGS, 3, i jo 
Horse-shdE: nalla, iee Nails i in 
wishing charm, Clare, £4 
Horwcll J cockatrice, 306 3 du)clr''a 
eggs not eaten, 

Ho4tetiiots; Thcal’s The FtffOTjir 
Crtd T)afk-Skifin&d People of 
Afncp. Sottfh of iho ZaufSesi re- 
vDewed, IT 7-23 

House; fjfc also Doorway ; Threa- 
hold); to friend In new 

^ house, Clare, 103; &t Great 
Feaat, Morocco^ 134; survivals, 
British Isles,. 372 ; not swept. 
New Year, China etc,, 264 
House-Jeck; prevents fire, Clare, 
59, 436; thunder flower, Ger^ 
many, 373 

Hull, Mias E. : neiviEw 1^,—Gou- 
gaud's Lf.s Chr^tunf^j CEitiqufs. 

3S0-2 

Hungary, Sfls Slovaks 
Hurtgerford : tanCCr Cure, 305-6 
Hunting CUStOmS and beliefs: 
Eushongo, 390; ClOrc, 20^7; 
Hants, 393; India, 74, 330, 524- 
5 i fetUh, Bushengo, 42 (^ptaiE ); 
leiJIing avoFdted in pregnancy, 
India, 75-6;; Malays, *41; N, 
Nigeria, got 1 poachers’ song, 
Hesse, H3 j Voruba, 262 
Hursley I love, test, Midsummer 
Eve, 323: May Day song, 497; 
mummera, 32S; itewt causes ab¬ 
scesses^ 306: Sc CletnenCs Day 
custom, 325 

Hurstbourne Tarrant; May festivi¬ 
ties, 297, 326 

Hasband-heatEng, cite for, GloS-, 237 
Huts for spirits, F. Africa, 355 
Hy^na : In folk-tales^ Africa^ 61-5, 
224, 259-60; in masguerade, 

Morocco, 175 

Hymetho, heroine, GrEEce, 493 

Iheti r haunted woods, 258 
Ibreez, deity at, 201 
Ibrickan: fishing custom, 433-4 \ 
Stations, 335 
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ll^thorpe: ctimmoners lariis of 

manof, 295 
i sacred sEoneSj 
l^iwa, iEB Gl^wi 
llajjL 7 funeral garlands, 32a 
Ilkestifin r fuaeraC ^arlands^ 322 
Images, saCred: Clare^ 5S, 220 j 
dra|X^ with sacrificial slrin^ ; 
Mediterranean, jli; prevent hre, 
Glare, 58 

Itni it-Takkiodul: taves, 175-80 
Ijnprecatiwis ; Hants, 313 ; Moroc- 
coi 135 

Inagh ;■ wioh, 210 

Tncensie: Gla^nhury^ 493; at 
Great Feast, Maracen, 232, 142 
Incest! in mpths, Bashongo, 4 ^ T 
Orifjin of averEicn to, 364-7, 
3721 4-68; sterilizes Crops OtCr, 
SS 

Inthicronaci 1 well, jio 
Inchl^uin; c^terplliars creep doivn 
throat, 4.54; well, 210 
Tnchiiluin hill ; place-name, 450 
Inthiquiil lake : foUfi-t^ile, 433 ; fflg 
ofFerifigs, ai 3 

India : aii'D Andaman islands; 

Arakan j Assam | Bombay Preii- 
denrgr; Ceylon [ Deccan [ Gilgit; 
Indiifit Madras Presidency ", My¬ 
sore; Ntcebar islsnda; Norrir- 
West Provinces; Panpb; Raj-’ 
puts ; Santals ; Todas); draping 
images, 198; fotk-tales, 530; 
Indian Falklore Notes, HI, 229- 
31 ; spirits throw StOncE, 25S 
Indianhf, by E. Nordcnskioldi re¬ 
viewed, iig-sQ 

Indigestion ; charm against, Mor¬ 
occo, 133; cures for, Ciare, 
5 ® 

Indus fiver : tutelary god, 2^9 
Iniscaeragfi i well, an 
Iniscaitfa; pattern, 332-4; relics 
stc,, 336 [ rowan, 4aO; Well, 
iio 

Iniscatho, Sfs Scattcry island 
Iniskea Island 7 burials, ^5 
Initiatory ceremonies; Bushongo, 
43: Madagssc&c, 96-8; totemic, 
96-7 

Ink; charmed, Morocco, igi 
Insects in folkiure i flfjo Ant; 
Bee; Beetle Butterfly ; Cater- 
pLIlar; Centipede ’, Connach 
worm ; Cricket; Dragonfly f Fly \ 
Molc-cricket; Scarabcus ; Slug| 


Snail; Spider); creation of, Bosh- 
ortgo, 4? 

IrtSEitUt Ethrogii'aphique InCCma- 
tionsl de Paris, 233 
IntiiJtIurna ceremonies. Si, 103 ■ 
Investments of Folk-Lftro Society, 

Ionia, Branchidai; Icoians; 
MilctOs 

lonians: clan orgaaizatlon, 2S3- 
6 

Ireland: free also Connaught; 
Finn sagas; Leinster; Munsterj 
Shannon river ■, Uister}; Gou- 
gaud's Lei Cfir^iietit^s CtlU^uet 
revifiiwed, 380-3 ; folklore cocn- 
mittee, 11 ; folk-tales, n, 
lucky to kill deviPs coacb-ho-rM, 
455 

Iron and steel : fsec also Korse- 
shoc [ Knifs; Pin^}; discovered, 
Kasai, 387; picked up, Clsre, 
203 ; revelation of uses, Rushon- 
go, 42, 43 ; in wishing riiaroi, 
Clare, 54 

Iron pyritea 7 as tBumltrboLt, 
Kent, 3 

IroquoisIrnportance of women, 
2^2 ; Irognopj' Ifrfj e/ ilffute cutd 
olher Fook Platfti, by A- C. 
Parker, noticed, 272 
Isambo, 3S8 

vol. lli^ noticed, 370-1 
Isle of Wight, Erading; EriK- 
too; GodsblU; Shafiklin Down 
Italy, jet Floretice ; Kaples; Rtim- 
ana, anaaut; Turin ; Tuscany 
Itchan 1 fishing custom, St Peter's 
Day, 326 

Itching, wood touched for, Clara, 

Z03 

Itchumundi: tnarriage customs, 

40 ? 

ItOftnko bird, tte Thrush 

Jackal: In folk-tale, Ceylon, 225 
Jamaica : ballad, 2d 
Janbu' : scapegoat custom, 179 
January, see Christmas EvefO.S.); 
Epiphany; New Year’s Day J 
Plough Monday 

jApun 7 closely connected to China, 
164 

Jason, 383 
JS-inka., The, 1^4-5 
JatS: marrlpge customs, 427-S, 
442-4 
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Java: fame, 140: apirita thrCiw 
stones, 

Jawbaac: in raFfT cbarnij MonoocO, 
151; aJ sacriftce dangcrouB,, Mor- 
opoo, is&^ 

JbAla E 131; Great Feast, 134. 
144, 173; weather magiC, 

» 

Jhel- 15 -Hbrtj: masquerade, 163 
Jerusalem: in fo 31 c-talej Aritienta, 
481; " niotnia ” pcrfimony, 4^1'3 
Jesus Christ 1 {sss ahif Imafes, 
sacred) ; in mythj 17, 38-9; well 
dedication, Clare, aoq, 311 
Jevoos, E. : review by,-^ 

ScHmidt’s Dte dcf Fyg- 

mJejtTdlfefiT eti., 378^ 

Jftwa: “uinmia” cfifCinQny, 491- 

■■ 493 

Junna; inoense agaiilSti MotOCCD, 

. 13a; In masquerade, hferoccnj 

17s 

JofBpfa’s Dream type of foilMalea, 

■ 

Jotimoy; At Great Feast danger- 
euB, Morccco, 158 
Joy^ttsPi Histoires da Bretuga^, 
Lts, l)y F. Y, S^hlUot, reviewed, 
109-10 

Jr^tj; masquerade, tug-of- 

war, 159 

Judgment Day: amnng e^Ey Irish, 

July : (sea also St Swichin's Day ); 
Cherry Fair, GIob., 336-7; East 
Sunday, Gadand S., Clara, 334 ; 
Revels, Hants, a^y, 326 
June, Midsummer Day; Mid¬ 
summer Eve ■ St Barnabas' Day; 
St Feter'-'i Day 

Kabul Nagaa : myth, 367 
Kschdrij, The, by S, Eodle, 
viewed, gsD-a 

Kaitisb t Atnatu, 413-4, 430 
Kajirini: Son of bird-king, 

I^usas, 66-8 
KalaurtiA ; Poseidon, sSi 
Kartillaroi: Balame, 4^1; Data- 
muEun, 421 

Kangra ; seclusion Rajput 

women, 448 

Karamundl 1 marriage customs, 
407 r 

Kacn ; in foEk-taJe, iSS 
Karsten+ R-; review hy, — Norden- 
sVioid's Iri^anUfi 


Kasai district, see under names p/ 
fnhfj 

KfLtcu FbA£nvaC]„ wood goddeae, 
198 

Kclis 1 “ taking buCEer," 341 
Kenry: milk charm. 340; wild 
cat, 431 i witchcraft, 340 
Kenti (see nlsu St Faul’s Cray); 
amuJets, 3> 374; Pair. 303; 
thunderbolts, 3 
Kern babiesj i 

Kerry i [jss olio Carxigfol le Castie; 
Fahan; Llalachtin Abbey); re¬ 
sentful well, mu: thundfirholt^ 
S 3 

Keys ; amulet for keeping, D^on^ 
3; in divination, Clare, Jog 
Khezan 1 in foik-tale, 47S 
Klbauoni, haunted mountain, F. 
Africa, 436 

Kidneys I at Great Feast, Morocco, 
147 

Klehtan, deity, 419 
Kilballyowen; ivell, aio' 

Kiibreean : Wfills^ sio 
KiEcarrach Hospital t stations, 33^ 
Kllcarrol; well, 410 
Kilclogher: well, aii 
KlBcoman t well, aio 
Kilcrcdatin - rouad stones, ^o; 

woEEs, 4ID-It 0:13 
Kiloredaunadobcr i well, 410 
Kilcroay; well, aio; well cures, 
mi 

Kildimo: legend, 336; well, 410 
Gilfarboy ; wells, aio, 213 
Kilfenora : gstheriog-pJace, 308 i 
stations, 333; well, aio 
Kilfiddan : well, an 
Kilgorey : well, si i 
KilLmAnjaro: inhabitants, 351-3 
Kjltnny: stattoris, 335 
Kilkeei inscribed stone, 334-3; 
merfolk- 430; SAiling customs, 
59; speaki ng rats, 433 ; well 
cures, 411 

KUkeedy: place-name, 338 
Kilkerin ; family luck ring, 33 
Kilkiexin : well, aio 
Killadysert: place-name, 338; 

Tvoil, i09 

KilEaloe : Et Flannan, 336; wells, 

3 I 0 “l 

KilUneena ; staciorts, 335 ; well, 

411 

Killard : tnttfovi, 430; well dedi¬ 
cation, 409 
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KillajpuglonanG : well„ aio l 

KillavellA: well, slo ' 

KilLeany: a] t 9 .r and SbOnea, ^0 
(^Zafe) ^ bcLE 3^6 ; w?lL, 

310 

KiEllmef: well, Jio 
Kilioffin ■ stationSf 335 
ICLllokennedy j well* ijo 
Killonaghan 1 well,, an 
Killone: boo? ptle^ 36 ; headache 
charm, ; pattern, 3331 - 3 ; 
*rqiinda,* 333 3 wiells, 3 id, 
3 I 2 

KiHonc Abbey: cltAr and stones, 
50 f tfotivft oFerirt^, *13 

Kjlmftccreehy: bene plie,, 5^; 
well, aid 

Kitmacduan i atatkms, 33^ ; weCls, 
aeg, an 

Kilmakery, ^eC UrlanmarC Castle 
Kilmalcy; plecfr-names, 3331 re- 
buri&l in anolb&r parish pre- 
ventsd, 56; weJ], an ^ well cures, 
an 

Kilmanaheen t wcEEs, a id 
K ilmihll - place-name, 33^7 
am, aia 

Kilmoan ; bell legend, 33d; cursEng 
stones, 50-1 ■ stations, 334; well, 
jlO 

Kllmurry: lishJng cu^rtOm, 4^3-4 
Kllnaboy: amulet, 583 bell legend, 
3361 cures, 5S 3 place-name, 338 ; 
ractSj 33+3 wells, sio 

Kllnairuona: shrine, 337; wells, 

aiD-i 

KilnasOClo.^ s£e Newmarket-on- 
FergnS 

KUnoe; chAim, ^3 
Kilraughtls: well, tii 
ICilrush; fishleig custom, 453 3 
inscribed stone, 338-3 3: sailing 
cusmnia, 

Kilaeilyi stations, 33^3 votive 
oderinga, 213 

Kilshanny 1 bell, 336; stations, 
33S 3 wells, 3IO-I 

Kiltacky 1 well, a 10 
KiEtaxiEin ; bdrloom ring, ^3 j 
stations, 3353 well, a 10 
KiltinanLea : cures, 112 ; rag offor- 
ings, 213 

Kiltnia ; well, an 
Kiltrelllg t wi^ cures, an 
Kilungu ; spirit hill, ^5^ 

Kilvoydan : wart cure, ; well, 
211 


Klnallin: * rounds,’ 3343 round 
stones, ^0| well, 2^0 
King Alemnder the GlreaE, 1847 

Ring Arthur sagas 3 Excalibur^ 
4 y 6 

King Cormac MacCarthy, 337 
King Gulvarchj iSij 
King Gygfls, ili3 
King I^bradh Colngseucb, i 3 j 
King Langhaire of Ireland, ^ 
King Marob with the horsn’s oarS, 

King Midas and his Ass's EarSr 
by W* Crcoke, j, iSj-aoj 
King Niall of the Mine Hosti^^± 
SJi 

King of Agsddas, Kausas, 220-1 
King of Egypt i in folk-tale, 
Hannas, 68 

King of the Heavens, Hausas, 

22D-1 

King of the Thicket, Hautas, iig. 

King of the Water, Hausas, aifl 
King Sapor* 193 

Kingaclene : herbs, 3o£ ; May -Day, 
397 

King SoEoinon i In blacksmith’s 
Legtrid, Hants, 328 
Kinnaras 1 folk-tales, 114 
Kinship, Jte Relationsbip 
Kirby, W. F, : reviews by,— 
Gaudfiftoy-Demonibyriea’ 

Cent €i um Muitj, 375’7; Lee’s 
The H ccomeron, 377-E 
Kirkby MaLza^rd i sword dnnees* 

J30 

Kite 3 in fa 1 k 4 ale, Hausat, 224-3 
Kiu, me. A-Kamba 
Kladno folk-tales, 513 
Knife i sacrificial, consecrated, 
Morocco, 144 

KnOckaunvlcteara : meaning, 430 
KnockdiunilEBgue : stations, 33^ 
Knotting ; in charm, Clare, ^9 3; 

magic, Gordlum, 

Kobolds: Slksia, 24B 
Kola nut; as ceremojiial gift* 
Hausas, 461 

Kolelo i haunted wood, 53S 
Konkan r field spirits, sjo-l 
Kor£, niorship of, 494 
Kurnai : Alt Father, 418, 420 
Kmumblsi, sea Thrush 
K^crfcdinh Etnogra'fioncy Tud, 
reviewed, 381-3 
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Laccj syjTitHjliam of, 516 
Laconia, see Afliycleie 3 Brasial; 
Sparta 

LahardJin z we 31 , all 
Laibipiab:: notes onj ajg 
Lalces ; (see ttiJO under niWiffl) 1 
Wales, 513 

Lake Teiaico : syoatKil from, 
Latnlj, see Sheep 

Lamp: in raifi-stopping charm, 

Manipur, 34®^ 

l^ncashirs : (fea aiio Blackburn ; 
Walthem); aniiriala in people 
Snaicfas, 4543 hag-stOCie, J 74 ; 
pace e^S, 401 
Landea : images, ^11 
Land tenures: China, 364 ; Hants, 
2<?S s Voruba, 262 

Lang, A. r Lard Avebury on Mar- 
riago, Toteenistn, and Religion, 
403-35; Mother Right in Earty 
Greece, W 3 Totcmism and 
. Eiogamy,^' 51-3, 486-91 
LOAgtutr, Malay Spirit, 340 
Antfvpa^a" reviewed, 748-go. 

Lasham: no burials in N.-E. of 
ehurchyard, 321 

Lflfcfiarito i SvErigt uch 

FtnlftW, by T. Noorlind, re¬ 
viewed, 251-2 

LaverstoTee 1 no burials in N.-K, of 
ehurchyatrf, 321 
Lead : In divination, Clare, 205 
Leaflets for COllectOre, 9 
Leckford: folk-songs, 32d’7 3 

wafers, 324 

Left hand in omens, Clare , 3C4 
Lehinch i pattern, 334 
Leinster, see Dublin 3 Meath 
Lemnneagh 1 Well, 210 
Leotberg: issue of Polish ethno¬ 
graphical Society of, reviewed, 

LeJit; {see aha Mid^Lent) \ sowing 
begun with, Bucks., 40 
Leopard z creatfon of, Bushongo, 
42 3 In folk-tale, Congo, 51b, Ni- 
guria, 3 in maaC[ucrAde, 

Morocco, 164-5, 

Leopol, re*! Lemberg 
Leper 3 [0 foLk-tales, Hausos, 31$- 
21 j 46S-71 

Lencas 3 tnarrioge, 249 
L-^mis 3 folk-drama, 161-2 
Library of Folk-Lore Sotiety, S 
LIfe>-indetE: in folk-tales, Ceylon, 
124 3 Papuans, 126 


Lighinlng; amulets against, De¬ 
von, 3, Staffs., 34-g; Bushongo, 
the people of, 413 creation of, 
Bushongo, 42 ; eiiled to heaven, 
Bushongo, ^2 ; in myth> Assam, 
^267, 33 * ; nightly, H&nts, 3,15: 
Limerick 3 patro-n saint, aioj soul 
enters rat. 453; spectral horse, 
^445 . 

Limericlc oounty: (Tea also Clo- 
rnrte j Kaniy 3 Liinerick 3 Old Kil- 
diino; Oola); “ hungry grass, 
4561 Spurge, name of, 57 
Limes 3 in folk-tale, Papuans, 1:26 
Lime-Cree 3 as iife-indax, CeylOn, 
124 

Lincolnsbire 3 (see nJso Cnoytand); 

ague charm, 24 
Linkenhp.lt 3 earthwork, 310 
Lion : l.^ods^ J 'f' folk-tale^ 
Africa, 360 3 in masqueradt, At- 
geria, 177-8, Morocco, 165, 16S-9, 

Lion and Dragon in Itfortkerpi 
Cftino, by Rr Fl Johnston, re¬ 
viewed, 163-5 

Lips 3 pained. Great Fekat, Mor¬ 
occo, 134 

Ltscannor 3 well cures, 211 
Liswonai well, 310 
Lisdopovarnah see KiLleauy 
LJslachtin Abbey 3 shrine, 357 
Llsmulhreeda 3 wishing cave, ^ 
Little Ness 3 virgins’ gariemds, 
456 

Littleton : chureh not oriented, 307 
Liver 3 divination from, Morocco, 
155 ; in fodk-Cale, Haus.as, 470-I; 
at Great Feast, Morocco, 145-6, 
1553 in, magical rite, MorOCOO, 

,135 

Liitarcl 3 dangercois, Clare> 454 3 in 
folk-taic, HauSOs, 222-3 
Llandovery 3 virgins’ garlands, 496 
Loch Graney 3 St MochuSleius, 2091 
well, 210 

London t amulet, 5 3 cockroaches in 
people’s insides, 454 
Lones, T, E. 3 Unlucky' Meetings, 
241 

Long Crendon; kern baby, i 
Longevity : omen of, Morocco, 14S, 
*5* 

Longsipek 3 customs, 297-6; 

mummers, 32E 

Looking glass: covered after 
death, China, 264 
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Lodp Head r (jes afju Ross); 

cures, Jn : wishing stone,. S3 
Lord Avehufv on Marriage^ Totem- 
JsjB. and ReUgiorij hj A- Lang, 
402-25 

Lots, casting : China^ 364 
Lotus : as Jifa-index, CejdLm, 124 
Lough Bresda ] we 31, 211 
Lougt) Dsrg, Bohaky; laiS- 
caltra 

Lough Eenagh: cattle cures, 5$, 
339 

Lough Fergus; cattle oures, S^i 
33^9; lumbago cure, 339; pat^ 
• temsj 333; water, hali^s about, 
339 

Loojgh George : well, 210 
Lough Gill: r*-burEal face down, 

Lovett, E. : exhibits by, i, 3, 130; 

paper. 3-3 
Luango, Mf Eavlli 
LUbeck : tbunderbolt, 574 
Lucerne 1 baLls baniah evil spirits, 

313 

Lucky and unlucky days and 
deedE: Clare, 34, 5S-9, *03-4, 
455 3 Dorset, 3253 Hants, 39E, 
306 i India, 74 

1-Ugarida ; name of thrush, 159 
Lumbago, Jfe Rhcujtiatism 
Lunacy 3 from eating forbidden 
flesh, D^ks, 539 

Lungs r of sacrifice, Great Feast, 
Morocco, A4d'7 

Lustration: E, Africa, ; Mor¬ 
occo, 158 

Lwow, scfi Lemberg 
Lycia: motlier-right, 37S 
Lydia : free aljio Slpylos); Gyges, 
t-b., 

Lymington 3 cock-scailing, 313 \ 
funeral custom, 3193 ^piiE ash- 
trees, 303 ; squirreling, 323-4 

Machakos : spirit hill, 357 
■ Madagascar : no true totemism, 96- 
£ 

Madness, ^ee Lunacy 
Madonna, The, see Virgin Maty 
Madras Presidency, ree Malabar; 

PartiyanS \ Salom District 
Magh Adhair : gatherings at, ao3; 

history of name, aoS 
Magic : alj£j AmuJets and taiif- 

mans 3 Charms and spells ; Witch' 
craft); formuia, na; heart in. 


Devon, 3 f ferJSLftihf, E. Africa, 
2533 mag^c and religian, 103-3, 
502-31 Morocco, T40, 1^3, 14B 3 
^mpatbetic, Ba, i99± Dhuia, 365, 
India, 74, Morocco, gz 
Magical Conflict type of foLk-talo?, 
^ 4^0-4 

'Magic^ Gifts type of folk-taEc^, 
343-4 

Magicians, Jfc Wisards 
Magowaa : weii, 210 
Magpie: sslutedj Clare, 203 
Muhab'h&ra.tai The, 37^ 

Maizai Parkerts XJsti of 

MaiJte and o^?^ef F 3 a«ii 

noticed, ajj 

Major, A, F-: Somersefshire Folk- 
lore, 493-d 

MaEabar, jee Wynad 
MalaySlis : marriage of gi&d, 339 
Malay Peninsula, MMays; 

Bemang 

Malays: games, a3E)-4l; wer- 
bcasts, 239-41 

Malindi: oHgin of A-Stajnba, 233 
Malinowski, B. : review by,^ 
K-tiiartalmk E inogro-^oncy Lud^ 
3SS-5 

Malta: foik-medidne, a? 

Matia., 413 

M^ndci; d^tro^ed, 193 
Manipur: Manipuri Froverh*, by 
J, Shakespeftr, 473-3 i Godson’s 
The Naga Tnhas of re¬ 

viewed, sG6-9; rain-stopping, 
343-30 

Mflnimu, The Great, 419-20 
Manuhunnu : joint temple, 526 
Mfio Nagas ; costume, 

Marabou; in folk-tak, HausAS, 
4liil 

Maram t food tabu, 366 3 rain god, 

3^7 

March : adders fattest, Hants, 303 ; 
T^th, well " day," Clare, 211 ; 
pattErn, Clare, 332-3 
March AirLbieirchion, j 36 
Marionettes, 516 

MarrdiJtsh ; masi^ueradt, 173-4 
Marriage customs and beliefs: Aoa- 
fralia, 4tiC-7, 4^91 bidding, 

Wnlss, 312; BretSgne, 313; 
bread, spEclal, Iroquois, 273 ; 
burning the ekimmingtDn, Gloa,, 
237; cabbage in, Germaniy, itj J 
capture in, 403-7; Ccjion, 135; 
China, 364-3 T Chukchi, 3 G6 \ ««j- 
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esitn^^ S4'9 Ik 167. 3 ^- 74 h 

4CW-J5, 494; fatniiy 

S iaranC^^ wifa's conduct^ 
tiijia, 365 [ FfinfisC of Deaiij 337 j 
Gran ChacOf 319-20 ^ Greets 349, 
287-91; group marriage, Aga- 
tbj'rsoi^ 390 [ Irwliflj 436'4fi i Lord 
Avetu^y an MarriShgo. Totsmisnij 

and ReJicion, by Ar Laos, 403- 
25 i, mothisr-En-law tabued, t 
omens, Omens; Persia, 269; 
purchase *nd eichantfc, ^ Bantu, 

I3O-1, HauseS] 219, India, 42£» 
40. 44^^; song, Hesse, 113; 
tabus. 34-5, S7, Greece, a35-7, 
Yaruba, ; Tibet, 447 ; ^aies, 

' wedding-cake in diidnaCian, 
CEare, 20^ ; wiLtcw gaiEands, 19; 
^wDDset^ huuGng, Kanta^ 302; 
Yuktrt, 3 dfi 

Matciagea, ri^al, igS-g* aap 
MarsyaSj flaying of, 191 
Marten : name, Ireland, 450 ; un¬ 
canny, Clare, 4^1 

. Martinmas: feast, CEare, 307, 
Sweden, 152 

Maiyfort; cock saorideed, ; 

buteerfly as soul dwclJing, 4 -^S 
Masai: fission df clans, 371, 
influence of, ajs ; notes on, 233 
Masks: Buahongo, 44 ; 

Dorset, 30a ; Morocco, IM, 171 
*73 

Mason Head: saint saluted, gg 
Masquorades: Bohemia, gid; at 
Great Feast, Morocco, ido-Si 

Master ThEef type of folk-tales, 

Matlock Bridge: funeral garlands^ 

33 t 

Matfiarcliy, sae Mother-right 
May: {ssE oho May Day ] May 
Eve !: Shick Shack Day); mas¬ 
querade, Morocco, 177 [ Whit¬ 
suntide orEginally May feast, 
Swedegi, 252 

May bushes. Old May Day, Clanej, 
2 u6 

May Day ■ cattle cures, Clare» 339 ; 
charms^ Clare, 340; folk-SOngs, 
Haotsj 397 j Mg, Switzerland, 

1 id j Garland Day, H an tG> 397, 
399; May dances, Hants, 296-7, 
299; May-hOrns, Hants, 299; 
May ^Tificn etc., Hants, 2^1 
OM, May huahas, Clare, 206 


Eva: in " taking milk^ 
Clare. 339-40; well cuseuma, 
Clare, 

Mayo: also Clare Island; 

Tniskea tsL&nd); ho^ well, 209 
Maypole; Hants. 297-8 
Mazagan : masquerade, 175 
Meal 7 as protective, Clare, g 8 
McEiSuring, as charm, Clare, ^ 
Meat: in charm, Clare, 37 
Meath, tee Tara 
Mecca; pilgrimage, 135 
Medical folklore : (jee oEjo Charms 
and ape Us); 

diseases and injuries trfrafed :— 
boiJg, 1^40, 163 ; cancer^ 305-fl ; 
cattle diseases, 339; consump¬ 
tion, z'j \ freckles and sunhum, 
30s f fright 37; headache, 150 ; 
indigestion, 58; ^frlho-striking, 
149; nausea, ^ 3 ; rheumatism, 
27 r shingles, 238; skin dl^ 
eases, 163; snakebite, 30c; 
stomach OOmplaintS, 38; 
thrush, 233; toothache, 38; 
warts, 56-7! whooping cOugh, 
£7 ; “worm,'" 43S; wounds, aS; 
forefinger poisoooiis, 27 ; 
locoliliej ;-^hina, 2ds ; Clare,. 
339- 4S&t Cnglitnd. 27, 338, 
304-fi : Germany,, ay; Greece, 

113: Ireland, 37, 56^; Italy, 
2S; CaJicadhire, 37; Malta, 
37; Morocco, 149-50, isS, 163 ; 
Palestine, 491-3 ; Romans, 113; 
Wales, 513: 

remedies :—blood, sactlftcEal, 
149; bcrai, 338 ; cabbage, I13 ; 
dog broth, 27 j dog fat, 37 ♦ 
earthworms, 28 ; ferret ^ leav- 
$7 i hawthorn hark, 58; 
herbs, 304-5, 45d; Intestines, 
150; mOsS, 456; mummy, 
49T-3 ; skins of sacrificed ani¬ 
mals, 163 ; smoke from burnt 
stomach, 130; Snake fat, 305; 
toad, 305-6; water at Great 
Feast, 158; water from Special 
sources, s6-&, 339; wheat, 238 
Mediccne^men, see Wizards 
Medina : to folk-tale, Haiisas, 68-9 
Meditarranean ; Mosso's The DaWn 
of _ MediferraBeOfl Civiiitiilion 
reviewed, 

Medusa, 199-30C 

Meetings, t-7^ 129^0, 373 -^, 3&2f 
40T 
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Megarjt n Mill Htll: exhibitGn 6 

Meithds: as overlQri(l5> 266; pro- MlIhe^ Fl A, t FoLb-Lwe Socetj'-s 
verb, 474 Plat* of Mstting, 36s 

Mekeo : flssfcwi of clana^ 374 MilbOWCl MalE>ay ; meroiaid^ 450 j 
MtTanesE&j see Banks* LslaOdS; 'rounds,'334 ; wfllls^ 310-1, 213,, 
New (^inaa 334 

Melbury Osmund i mask, y>i Mina 1 pilgrimage, 135, iSi 

Meleager, 2S5 Mining cuEtoms and beliefs ; 

Members nlcad. 1,7 ^ Derbj'sllifie, 34s ^ Malays, i4T ; 

Members elected, i-a, 7, 729, 273-41 songs. Hesse, 113 

401 Minotaur legend, ug 

Members, list qf, ii-S Mingterlay : virgins' gariandsj 333, 

Members resigned, i-a, 7, lig, S74. _49d 

4qi Minutes qf meetings, see Meetings 

Menelaos, jS 3'4 Mirror, ^ec Looking glass 

Menstruation, see Catamenia Mlrsapurj fnlk-tale, -154 

Merdofl ; tenures, 395 Silesia, 24a 

Merfqlk : Clare, 45di: Wales, 51a MiHetluD^fin des Verbaiides Ver- 
Merriclt, W. P.; Sbilo : a Devon- aifte /wr Tolferfewftds reviewed, 
shire Folk-Tale, 4B-9 tio-i 

Meshed : Sykes’' T?te Clary of the iiJfttiyEf-tree, see Pig-tree 

reviewed, Mndprai divination, 153; Great 

Metata in folklore, seC tinder namei Feast, 147-S, 165 
Metempsychosis, JCt Transmigra- Mogogodo: nrOtes on, 133 

tion beliefs Moliarram : roth da.y, almsgiving 

Meteors [ 5visbiEng during flash of, 00 * MctQCCO, 1371 mast{u*i^dea 

Clare, 54 j on, Algeria, 177-Sj Me™oOj 174- 

Meicala i lancc-head, 130 ! 6, 180; reserved saerifijca eaCien 

Mcitco: (ise aJio Chilpantingo: | on, Morooto, 147; t^th, masque- 

Lake Teacuco; Mejtcala); ei- rade, Morocco, 175-6 

bihits, Tin ' Moiraog 7 rain-stopping, 34S-50 

Mlanwali Fnlkiore Notes* by A. J. Mole : moleoLchens’ appliacioeSi 

O’Brien, 73-7 NqrfnJki I i in pfOVeib, Mani- 

MichaelmaS Day ] feast, Clare, 10 ~ ; pur, 474 

huntfog, Clare, it>6 Moie-cricket: Ascension Day cub- 

Middlesex, London ; Mill HUT ^ tom, Florence, 375 
Teddlngton Moliont, sone of^ 3^ 

Mid-Lent; wafers, Hants, 324-^ Mombasa; origin of A-Kamha,£3: 

Midsummer J {see a\so MicLtimnieT Mort)3&,'^ a Gsremoaj of the 

Day; Midsummer Eve) [ sacrifice Jews gf Altppo, by A. M, Spoer, 

eaten, Morocco, 14B j water cere- 49^’^3 

monies, Morocco, 15S Monday : {see also Eaeter Monday j 

Midsummer Day: Old, fair fiaed Whit Monday); cattle cures on, 

by, Ct(w., 236; pattern, Clare, Clant, 3355 fair, Onon-, 40 

333 Monkey; in folk-tales, Africa, iGo, 

Midsummer Eve; fire customs, 467, 469, Assam, 521, Ceylon, 

Bretagne, 513-4; Clare, 206-8 j 135, Santals, 197* in ^■ 

love test, Hant^ jaj Indies, 240; man-monkey gtiost, 

Migrntloh legends: BuShongO, Staffs., 23; saqred, Manipur, 350 
43'4» 43^ I Mnntana, sea Blackfeet Indians 

Miletos t geneaEogy, 383 Months ; (see ofeo nafner) ; 

Millet; in folk-tale, Hausss, 469- rtamcs, Greeks* 350 
7 d ; turned into gc^s by eplrit?, Moon ; influence of, GloSr, ±3^; 
A-Kamba, 357 ectu,—bowed to, Clars, 203, 

Milk : ls^e also Churning customs cfiarm at, Oregon, 396, money 

and boliefs); ’ taking,’ Clare, j turned at, Ctare, 203, unlucky to 

339-40 see thrO'Ugh glass, Clare, 203, 
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Wishing atj Clare., 54 i origin of, 
Bushongo, 4], 3^7 
Mop fair^h Jae Fair* 

Moravia: folk-song*, jig 
Morocco: [jffe cllJU wnier 
idjiHMS and frtl^aE noftiej]; foIJs- 
tole 3 » iS^O, 375"^ f magie, 
$2; The Popular Ritual of 
the Great Feast in Morocco, by 
E. Westercimrck, 131-S3 
Morocco City. Jfffi Marr^Sn. 

MoiriS Dance* Sword DailceSd 
by C. Jr Sharp, 130 
Mobs : curative, Clars, 56, aiii 

45^ , 3 

Mother Goddess: AsBam, 531 r Id 

Mediterranean area, 511 
Mothering Sunday : wafert, Hants, 

Mother-i d'law j tabu on speaking 
. to, Greece, sSy 
Matber-right: in early Grtiece, 
277-91, 493-4 

Mother ^3 brotherj see Uncle, 
maternal 

MounCain-ash : for amulets, Clare, 
3, 4^6 I for whips, Salop and 
Gotland, iS 
Mountain spirits: Silesia, 24S 
Mount Athos; blessing the waters, 
150 

Mount Collan : placfl^nacrtes, 335^ 
Mount Gambler tribe, Buandik 
tribe 

Mount Kenya, see A-Kamba 
Mourning cuatOms, see Death and 
funeral GustornB and beiieia 
Mouse 7 in foik-taies, Ceylon, isf, 
Hausas, 333-3 
Moy: stations, 333 
Moyartat stations, 333 i wells, ato^ 
333 

Meyasta Creek : stations, 333 
Mcy Eve, see Magli Adhair 
Wo^adda: well cures, 211 
Moy-Ihfigltan ; welis, a 10 
MnyEough : St Senao, 209 ^ welis, 

311 

Moynoe : wella, 210 
M^iviaArea : in clreumclsloti rites, 
E. Africa, 234 
Mtito Andei, sfe A-Kamba 
MukengO, Bncrlt bill, 237 
Mule: in foUE-raLe, Hausa^, 4^7; 
at Great Feast, Morocco, 133 ; In 
masquerade, Morocco, Ida, 
l 63 , 173-3, 179 


M«i»i)o-treei see- Fig*tree 
Mummers t Clare, ao6-7 ; Hants, 
6, 338 ,.^; Mid^esejc, 6 
Mummy as medicine, 49T-3 
Mumoni; Ocremony, 234 
Mungan-ngou, 43:3-4 
Munster : (tJjo Clare f Cork ; 

Kerry: Limerick t Thomond; 
Tipperury): K- Cormac Mac- 
Carthy, 337 

Murderer r legal action against, 
Bushongo, ; may not sacri¬ 

fice, Morocco, 144 
Museums: Cologne, 307: Society's 
colteotiOn, £ 

Mushroom: Seeing stops growth, 
Clare, 436 

Musical Instruments: tsee alt^ 
Bagpipes: Drum ; Flute 3 Pipes, 
shepherds': Tam^urinej; ^ gold 
weights' in shape of, Ashanti, 
374 

Mutbon island: well, sii 
Mwea : spirit hlH, 137 
Mweru; notes on, 333 
Mycenae t ass-headed figures, 199; 
Atrides, 283-4 J images etc,, 
199-200 

Mysore: a?SO BEttudpbr); 

foik'tale, 195 

^faga rrabsj in Tke^ by 

T, C. Kiodscn, review^, 366-8 
Noils : in magic, Clare, 56, Devon, 
3, Germany, T13 

Names; (s££ also Fiffce-namej); 
Greece 287; gummon spirits, 
Mai ays, 240-1 
Napiga : amuigt, 3 
Narigywood i occult power, 314 
Nirodiypisfi^ V^itnUi ^fjJ±02latiars- 
rgvlawed, 513-6 
Narrang-^a, 418 
Narrinygri : clans, 52^ 

Natal, see Umtamouna river 
Natal cuckoo: in myth, Qtishongo, 
■14 

Natursagen, Band HI, by O. Dahn- 
hardt, reviewed, 245-6 
Nausea : cures for, C]a.rg, 38 
NecMoces : Devon, 3 
“Necks,''’ 1 

Netdwood Forest: eldgr-trgg not 
burnt, 24 

Netherlands, see Holland 
Netley : church not oriented, 307; 
mumrngrs, 328 
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Nttley Abtey: eKhibit, 6 
NewcsstJe-ujidfir'Lyme i church de- 

djcaticHif jp^ 

New England; ALL Father, 4ip 
New Forest T curse, 3131; hearth- 
nght tenures, 39^ ^ mummers, 
[ Rufus legend, 303 [ unlucky 
to bring pEiliTis indoors, 33^ 

Nenr GuiireB, See Mekeo; Fapuan 
New Hebrides, see Banks’ leLands 
N'ewmarkttHjn-Fergna; Iste alttf 
Urianinwe Castle); frogs in 
people’s insLdes, 454: stations, 
335 5 wells, aiT^a 
New ^utl] WaieSr see Wellington 
Newt; causes abscesses, Hants, 
306 ; dangerous, OLare, 454 
NeWtOrt Vctlance : DsvEl at, 309 
Year'i f>&y; gifts on, Glos., 
237-S: Hindu, i^o: hoU5c not 
swept, China, ^^4^ O-S^, ma^ 
^ueradc, Algeria, 177, Morocco, 
17d-7> 179; rhiTnes On, Glos., 
237-S; wo lucky to throw out dust, 
etc, Clar^^, 203 ; water sprinkled, 
Pembrokeshire, gpp 
Nguu country: haunted wood, 

Nicobar Islands: stiip processicin, 
rSr 

Nigeria; animal worship not 
tntemism, m ^ TllOtnas’ Anihro- 
pelegieal Repert en She 
Spelling Peoples 0/ 
reviewed, 3pi-S I hunting cy^m, 
jot; O^nnett’s NigefioM Sttnii^S 
reviewed, aCi;^ 

Nlgbt-huntCrS, Bilesia, 34s 
Night-far, fee Fern-owl 
Ni^twatchman t SOfifS, Switzar- 
land, iiti 

Nine : in 'wooset ’ hunting, Hants, 
Jos} in wishing charm, CLftrc, 
54 

Ning Ching.' tree worship, ajj^ 
(^lare) 

Niwerton; foUs-Eale, jjo-i 
Nixies; Silesia, 348 
Nkondi ferish, Congo, 51S 
Noodle stories, 400, 521 
Nooiele, creator, Aw?,, 4*3 
Norfolk : l^see aJss WaIsLnghatn); 
exhibits, 1 

North America z {see nire Canada' 
Mexico; Unitod States of North 
America); CcEtio numerals?, 26f 
guardian spirits, roo; phratriies 


named from animals, 91; totem- 
ism, p6 

Nftrthiimptortshire, see Vale of 

Beaver 

NorLhutnberland, fee Barsdon 
North-West Provinces ^India), see 
Mir^apur 

Norway; bibliography of SagAS, 
270-1 ; burial with slcull Swftaftth, 

; proverbs, alJ-8 

Nose; cuting exposes thief, Mor¬ 
occo, I4d 

Notes Ethnogvopliiq^ses su-r \es 
feuples ecffltnutt^fnent 
ilflJitttfl etc.,—Les SsrAongn, 
by E. Tor day, re vis wed, jSd^i 
Notringhamshlfc, see CothAfil 
NoughavAl: ^foundf,’J33 r ^11?, 
210 

November: (see alia Martinmas ^ 
St Clement's Day ; Bt Laonard's 
Day; St Martin’s Eve \ St 
Thomas' Day): Monday after 
ffith, fair, Oxon., 40 
j N Lim, deity, Sameyedes, 422 
Numbers in folkiore, see under 
nambers 

Nursling: church site changed, 
jli-x ; hOrtiS, 3OJ ; miutltnctS, 
jaS 

Nutt, A-; death of, 10 
Nyanja : foElt-tale, isG ; spirit hill, 
^57 

Nyasaland: (fee also Blantyrc; 
Nyanja] Yao); folk-talc, 259-do j 
huts for spirits, 233; whale in 
mysteries, 334; wild Hg-trees 
planted, 233; wizards Cause 
iighta, 23S; Zinyao, Z34 
Nyprttu, fee Thrush 
Nyorl ; fission of dan, 379-T 
Neambi, Supreme Being, jSo 

Oak-tree : in Iwwer custom, Hants, 
296 \ draws thunder, Hants, 3041 
gospel O.p GIoSl, 238; no raven 
nests on, Hants, 304; Royal Oak 
Day, Hants, 298, joj ^ in Rulu? 
legend, Hants, J03-4 
Oath? 1 on relics, Clare, jjy 
O’Brien, A, J. r Mianwalj Follr- 
lorie Notes, 73-^: Some Matri¬ 
monial Probl^s of the Western 
Border of India, 401, 426-48 ^ 
review by',“Sykes’ Tlie Glory of 
the Skio Werid^ 2CS-70 
O’Brien's Bridge : w'ell, 2rD 
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October* Hallowe'en 
Odlhatn : chalk-ptt repels tbunder, 
304; Stocks, 3 ?+ 

Oedipus, 384 

Ogham TOridn|, Clare, 5a (^lafcj 
Ogonello : rag offerings, 313 
Ogres : in folk-tales, Csylon, II4 
Oil: oitlEn from, India, 330^ 
Oklahoma, jee PawnEo Ihdiao^ 
OkroE I la folk-tale, Hausss, 
45 ®^ 

Old Klldimo ^ wild cats, 451 
Oleaiider - tf ee 3 eipels disease 
spirits, Morocco, Sticks 

in masquerade, MoirOCCOr 
179 

OicJ^un, deity, Nigeria, 394 
Oloeun, deity, Yoruba, 421 
Omens : from animnls, Clare, ^04, 
449 i, 4 S 3 j 74 - =3^, Mor¬ 

occo, 153, 1S4, Persia, 270; from 
birds, Clare, J04. 453, GIm., 
ajBj from blood, Mtorocco, 153; 
from aittlng hand, MotoccO, 
148; from dreams, Clare, 304; 
' from first objects seen, India, 
330; from tneering woman, 
Derbyshire, 341; from parts of 
body, Clare, 204; from red- 
haired woman, Clare, 304, 449 1 
from soeezlng;, Persia, 369-701 
of death, Clare, 304, 4^0, 433, 
Morocco, 133 ; of disaster, Persia* 
370, Wales, 3lit harvest, 
China, 364; of journey, India, 
330, Morocco, 153; of length of 
life, Morocco, 14:8, 152-3 % of 
marrlege, Clare, 204, 450: of 
praise or abuse, dare, 304; of 
raj n, Glos., 238, MoroccOj 155-4 1 
of sickness, Clare, 204, 450; 
of trouble, Clare, 304; of wealth, 
Clare, 3C4, Morocco, 

On the Alleged Evidence for 
Mother-Right in Early Greece, 
by H. J. Rose, 377-391, 493-4 
Oola ; dead hand * brings ’ butter, 
340 

Opuntian Locrians: nobility, 3S8-9 
Orange t in divination, Glare, sog 
Orange rlvtr : Hottentots, 119 
Ordeals; by oath on heU, Clare, 
3371 China* 334;; poison, Bush- 
ongo, 43, 3S7 ' 

Ordish, T. Fairman X exhibits by, 
d; on folk-drama, 4 
Oregon, see Tafeeim* 


Orestes* aSj 

Orientation; of churches, Hants, 

307 

Orishala, deity* Yoruba, a6a 
Ofikftflj, Yoniha, 261-3, 421 
Orpheus type of folk-tales, ij 6 
Orpine L in love Lest, Hants, 325 
Osa, Supreme Being, Nigeria, 397 
Ostrich : in folk-taie, Hausas, 334 
Otter : durracow, Clare, .450; in 
folk-tales, Oregon, 398, Silesia, 
348 

Otterbourne i May song, 397; 
Royal Oak Day* 398 3 St Thomas^ 
Day, 33S t Whit Monday, 3i3 ; 
witchcraft, 314 

Ottery St Mary r folk-tale, 4B-9 
OughtmSma t wells, 310-3 
Owlt unlucky to catch, Hants, 306 
Ox, Cattle 

Oxfordshire, see South Stoke.; 

Woodcote: w^otMistock 
Oya, deity, Yordba, ads 

Points: have frafufea* Morocco, 

Paleshne, jee Jerusalem 
Pahn^S-try : Clare, 203 
Palm nut: in divination, Yoniba, 
261; in folk-tale, Hausas, 469 
Palm oil: tabued, Yoruha, a&i 
Palm Eundaj : hill wakes, Salop, 
36 ; willow palms, Hants, 335 
pirn wine: origin of, Bushongo, 
4s, 44-5 i; tabued, Yoruba. 363 
Pamher: hunting rights, 393; 
ford of manor, 295; woodlands, 

395 

Fan myths, 196 
Panama, se£ Churiqui 
Pancakes: in divination, Clare* 
305 

Panghal: ordeal, 334 
Paniyans ; worship of forest go 4 - 
dcM, 193 

Panjabi bree oJro Balochia; Jata ^ 
Kangra; Mianwali ; Pathans ; 
Rajputt:); exhibits, 401 \ Some 
Matrimonial Problems of the 
Western Border of India* fayA. J. 
O'Brien, 40J* 436-48 
Papiiun F&ifj Taler, by A. Ker, 
reviewed, 133-6 

Parish Gleanings from Upton .St 
Leonardos, Glauccstcrshire, by 
Miss Mr Burne, 336-9 
ParnkaHa, 41S 
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Parrot: in ToUE-t^Cei CongOj ;t£ 
Parsley: sown on Good Friday, 

*5 ; not ^ansplantiadH 
Parthonopaloj, son of Atalanta, aSo 
Pftrtrid^O [ in foEk-talan Nigat'ia„ 

Paaiphac la^ad, 

Past at OUT Caar-s^ The, hy W. W. 
Sksat, noiicadf 

Pathans : marrlpge custOctiEp 4ay-B, 
430-1, 446^^ 

PatricksiveU: pennywort curea, 
Pattemsi CJartr 

Pa'wn^ Indians^ oaromoniea, xa^ 
Peacock : in gamOj Java, 340 
Peacock^ MEes Ji.: Holly for Whep- 
stocks, ajd 
Pebblaa, soe StoncS 
PclOj^, 

Pembrokeahlre : phantom funeral, 
51a ; plough custom, ; Mirc- 
housa's SawfJp Pem Jkire 
noticed, ; vifren carried, 

TweS/th Night, 513 
Pennywort: cures Protestants, 

Clare, 45d; in folk-tale, Clare, 
4 Sd 

Pentacle as amulet, Wales, 36 
Popper: bnmt In charm, India, 

7 ^ 

Perseus, 2B5 

Persia j amulet, 3 ; folk-tale, i 
Sykes' The ffJory c/ the iSftio 
TFofid rBvifiwed, sfiS-yo 
Perthshire t follc-talt, 330-1 
Pestilence, demons of, SLleSla, ^14^ 
Phlgalelji t horse-clothed figures, 
19^ 

Philippines : negrjtOS, jSo 
Phocis, tee Delphi 
Phratries : duality, Australia, pa ; 
Greek, aSj-6 ; named from ani¬ 
mals, 91, 406-y ; Origin of, 4O3-4, 
490-] ; totems cOndhcd to, 9a 
Phrygia: beast-^ods, aof^ dynastic 
titles, 183 i King Midas, i83‘'303 [ 
priest-kings, 201 
Picture writing : E. Africa, 234 
Pig: cakes shaped dke, Bristol, 
3373 killed under rising moon, 
Glos., 338; tabued, Assam, 266, 
Yoruba, ads ; bear, hunt of, 
Malabar, £23, In masquerade, 
Morocco, 163, 169, 179, tusks in 
foLk-tale, 

Pigeon; In folk-talcs, Hausas, 

SN 


iJh-7, 34^.1 sacridcod, VoniEia, 
421 

■PilcoEnayo fiver, jig 
Pilgrimages : Sretagne, 514 ! Glas¬ 
tonbury, 4196; Persia, liSk-g , 
FlUey: occult powers, 314-5! 

snakebite cure, 30^ 

Pinch 1 lucky at new suit, ClarCi 
dE) 

Pmeushiun as amulet, Devon, 3 
Pins t in ftmuJot, Devon, 3; in 
charm for husbands, Bretngnej 
314 ; in magic, Devon, 3 ; picked 
up, Clare, 203 

PEpea, shapticr^' : in folk-talas, 
iSS-90, igi3, igry 
PisftT Pclops, 383 
Pl^eS, jrf Fairies 
Plaffl-fiajflajf of Berjifkiu, The, by 
W, Skeat^ noticed, 529 
Placicain: stops bleeding, Clare, 
45& 

Planting customs and beliefs : 

beana, Glos-, 33 S ; Iroquois, 274 
Plants in folklore: (lee alxn 
Bamboo j Broom j Daphne fisse- 
rowm 3 Dock ; Fern \ Gourd j 
Grass and hay; House>-leEk; 
Mushroom f Orpine \ Parsley ; 
Fenrjni^ort3 Plantain; Quick- 
bean [ ftaed; Shamrock 3 Solo¬ 
mon’s Seal; Spurge; Wild vine ; 
Vam ptantj; creation of, Euih- 
Ongo, 43, 338^ in Frauche-Comt4, 
344-^! pfAat toCema rare, 
AustraJiAT gs 



PloughEcig customs and beliefs x 
blesaing, Clare, leaving 

untilled patch, Clare, jS; in 
masquerade, Stforoocoj ; 

plough under meal table, Christ¬ 
mas, Wales, ^13; sOug, Hants, 

Plough Monday : play, Northants, 
£■ 

Ploumanach ; St Gulrec, 314 
Poachers l sciing, Hesss, 

Poland : folklore, 382-5 
Pomegranate-tree 1 amulet for^, 
MonCcco, iji , charm for, Muir- 
OccO, 149 

FontesfOrd Hill : wakes, 36 
Popular Ritual of the Great FeUst 
In Morocco, The, by E. Westtr- 
marclc, 131-Si (piafoij 
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fortera; f&lk^taleB, Ctylon, 134 
Portenioyth : bull-baltlflgK Shravie- 
tide, 324; ghoEts, 3^5 
Portugftt: f&lk-taia, iSS-g 
Portia]!: in fnlk-taEc, lE6 
PoBGidoriH 3S1-3, 3B4, aBg 
PoSBeSSiorij djemort or spirit i 
Malays, 34a 

Potato drills: protectives for, 
ClarOh 5^ 

Pottery 1 destroyed toy bones of 
Sflcrifiice.1 Morocco, 15^7 
FoulacLug ] bell li^gind, 33d 
Pouldour : pardon, 514 
Praise ; blessing shouCd accompany, 
Clare, S4 

Prayer : at Great peast. Morocco, 
137-9 f places for, Morocco, ijS 
(plate) 

Preanimistic, beliefs 1 Assanij 3&7 
Pi^Dflncy, jac Eirth tnatoms and 
briefs 

Fre^dent, alaCtloci of, 4 

Preaidjentiai Address,. 4, 14-40 
PrifistEsaes; -Greentei aSi-s 
Prieathood t domestic, Assam, adS 
Prophetesses; GreecE, ahi 
Prcapcctus, 9 j ifi 

Proverbs: Bohemia, ; Congo, 
317; Bfigland, 33^, 306; Prance, 
;:44 ; Gc^eha, 349 i Ireland, 432 i 
Maoipnrj 473-^; Norway, 3113- 

Pseira, excavations at, 39S-9 
Puberty rites, 97, ISl 
Publications of PoLls-Core Society, 
9 

Pdea, The, 449 

Puck : in placfi-namer Kanta, 313 
pLLSs-i n-PoDts type of folk-tales, is^ 
puzzles in fotk-talesi, Armenia, 477 
Pygmies, 37S-Sn 

Qrtakarstown : wail, alo 
Queen Anne Boleyn; in foLk-taCe, 
Clare, 436 

Queen Charlotte Islands, jee Hai- 
das 

C^een Maeve, 451 
Querns: iKtokefi, in foundations, 
Donegal, 54; spindle whorls as, 
Clare, 33 

Qu’estrce que le 'rot 4 misme? by 
A. van Ciopnep, 93-104 
Qulckbean; as protective, Clare, 
5 ® 

Quin: gbost follows bone, 56; 


horse skulla buried, 54; piles of 
bones, 56 E wclla, 3 id-i 
Quinper ; baS-rBlief, i&y 

I Rabat: omen, 14^ 

' Rabbit: cat-rabbit, Clare, 431 
Racing: annual, Cbirc, inS; in 
I bellads, 33-4; at Great Feast, 

; Morocco, 140, isp-fio 

Rag buslies; Clare, 213 (flote); 
Somerset, 49^ 

Rahdmna; divination, 133, 135 
Rain I caused by burning fern, 
i Staffs, 14, by auspicious parson, 

I India, 74-5, by tUg-of-war, Mor- 

! oecQ, 139: chames, Manipur, 

: 34 S" 5 °h Moiqcco, 151 , 1 C 9 , 

I Oregon, 39S E controlled by 

hatt-pa, China, 264; divination 
ofj Murocco, 153-4: omen of, 
GIdsl, 239 E Rain^topptrg in 
Manipur, by J, Sbaliespear, 348- 
50E venerated, Bantu, iso 
Rain god: AasarHj 267 
Raiifins i in charm, Morocco, 151 
Rajputs: seclusion of womon, 44S 
Ralahine 1 well, air 
Ram, SEE Sheep 

Rat: has parliament, Clare, 452-3 ^ 
in provtrb, Mani pur, 474; SOUl 
enters, Limerickj. 452; speaks, 
4.‘:3 

Rath : bell^ 33 ^ ; St Blathmac, 
33^75 .well, aio 
Rattdas : Mexico, 130 
Raven i beliefa about, Clara, 453, 
Hants, 304, 306 3 in folk-tales, 
Clare, 52-3, Oregon, 306 
Read, D, H, Moutray ; Hampahlre 
PolklOra, 129, 293-329 
Red i in amulets, Clare, 53, India, 
7£i-7 3 hair unlucky., Cl^E, 2.04, 
449; rag in divination, Clare, 
2!05 

I Rcdway r eupernaturai noise, 3T[£ 
Reed; in folk-tales, 194, i 3 £^ 

5 iSp-gt, 193-4, 19!^ 

I Rcincamaticn holiafs ; Bushongo, 
I 3S8 ; Haidas, sHj 

Relationship, terms of: AusCfalia, 
I 4^7 3 Bushengo, 3S9-90 

J Raiiginn ; (ree also Confucianism ; 
I Petishism ; Deity, conception of; 
Goddesses; Gods E Frio^tcsses; 
Priesthood); dedned, 102-3, 4T2 e 
L ord Avebury’s views discussed, 
411-25 j origin of, roy 
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Mmcri 

3“* S,), fcy A. van <5i3[Uitp, re¬ 
viewed» s^'9 

flenward Cysat, by R. BrflOiJ- 
sCeCCerj reviewed^ 

Reptiles In Iglklijre '- aha'Cr-o- 
codlie; Frag ; Lizard; Sn^ke; 
Toad; Tortoise; Turtle); crea- : 
tjon ofj Guabion^Dj 42 
see Festivals 

Reviews^ lO^-sG, 342-73^ 

4 K^‘S 3 o 

Rhadamaodiya, 384 
Rheumatism 7 amulets dgainst^ 
SutFolk, 3; cures for, Clare, 
339, Lain^., 37 

Rhodes L Digeaes epic^ 349} Med¬ 
usa, 199 

Rhyinea ; {see also Foik-SOngs); 
Clare, a03, 307; Crete, J491II 
Hants, 316 

Rice : goddess of rice^fi^ldg, Aasanij 
5=1 

RjddJe^T Africa, 3^4, ^17, Greek, 
349} Hesse, I13 

Rif; Bcrf5«rs, 131; divination, 
154-51 Croat Feast, 133-3, * 44 = 
1^9 

Right hand In oinens, Clare, 204 
Rings, linger: in oharm, Clare, 
cy; in divination, Ciare, 30^; 
family '^ luck,” Clare, ^3-3 f 
in folk-tales, Armenia, 353, 
359-61, Hausas, 458, 461 
Ringwood; apparitions, 318 
Ritual, as related to story and 
organisation, 106-7 
Rivers and streams: tree 
tiFid^f namcf); revgrencxd, 
Assam, 521 

Robin : omens ftom, Clare, 304, 

Ro^ias ; folk-taies, 1±4 
Rogation I Sweden, ; 

Romans, aneient: cabbage heal^ 
and purified, 113 

Romsey : cock-Bcalltng, 323 ; mum- 
flpers, 338; PaEtn Sunday, 323 
Rook: rook-hen, Clare, 451-2 
Rose, H, J. : On Eha Alleg^ 
R^’idsnee for Mother-Right in ; 
Early Greece, 377-91, 493 
Rose-tree; in folk-tale^ 197 
Ross (Clare): round SlOties, 50 
Rossalia 7 well, 3fo 
Rouse, Wr H. Dr t reviews by,— 
248^50; DSihtihardt's 
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Natufsagen, 245-6; Kuhnau'a 
Schiesischi Sugen^ 246-8 
Royal Cah Day ’ -Glos,, 298; 
Hants, 298 

Russia, see Eathcnia ; Finland ; 
Poland ; SamOyedeS ; Siberia 

Sabi rlvnr: linait of Eantui,.i]G 
Sacraments r in dreams unlucky. 

Clare, W4 r totonq, Si-j 
Santlfice - among Voruba, 263 ; 
animal L-^t Great Feaat, Mor¬ 
occo, 133, i4i>6a ; black eocka 
and beasts, Clare, , cock, 
Bretagne, 5t4i In^a, 331 ; 
tiger, Malabar, 5251 to an- 
ceHtral spirits. E, Africa, 853+ 
358, ortjhiij, Yoruha, 421; 
cabbage odered, 113 
Saib ; masquerade, 170-1 
Sagan, Capt, ; prOVerbs col¬ 
lected by, 3[3,-3 
S^hel ; folk-drama, 160-2 
Sailors" customs and beliefs, sfe 
Sea customs and beliefs 
£t Augustine : welli, Clara, 210 
St Barnabas^ Diy; bower cus¬ 
tom, Hants^ 296 

St Bartholomew i well. Clare, 3TO 
St BartholOmaw’5 Day; wake. 

West Wltton, 34-3 
St Elathmac of Rath^ 336-7 
St Breean 7 wellj 210 
St Brendacij 39, sio, 430 
St Brigtd ; wells, sto 
St Brlgit: harvest offering, Clare. 
387 pattern, Clpr*, 334; riles. 
Clare, 207; alatlons, 333 
St Caimin ; 336 j legeiid, 334, 
Well, 210 
St Cannare, 33a 
St Caritan t wclla, zio 
St Carrol: welU sio 
St Clement's Day : Hants, 328 
St CoEan : weLE, 210 
St CoLman mac Duach : 30; 

CrOzlcr, 33 d; ‘ rounds," 334 ; 

ivella, 210 

St Columb, snn of Crirntbann, 336 
St CoJumba : foundation saorlnreT 
53: wells, iio 
St Coman : wells, ain 
St Croine : weiTs, 3J0 
St Cronan : wells, aio 
St Dedan : croafer pMtS out fire, 
Clare, 5S-9 
St Dlomai well, 210 
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St Enda : w«[ISt 309-TO 
St Fachtnao ; WJ]| sio 
St FEaaaaa: trov^t 3^^! 

2l(^ 

St Fargas, 338 

St GedtIc of Capjjadocta, 3^ 

St Gilcfip 3S-9 

St Grtg&ry: sjlutodp CCare, 59 
St GuireCp Sretagnsp 514 
St Helin in CypniSj 34$ 

St Imtr ; well, 210 

St Ingheaa Bantith: ve[\s, iio-i, 

S13 ; 

St Jean du Docgt; Midsummer ^ 

^ i 

St John 3 weliss CEare, 309-10 j 

St John’s Day, fee Midsuctimer 
Day 

St John’s Etep see Midsumtrser Eve 
St Joseph 3 wgllsp Clare, zO^JO 
St Katharine of AlexandfiAi 39 
St Kirtr^ 3 310 

St Lachtin : ’ roundSp’ 334 ; ahrEne 
of armp 33^^; waEIn aiOp ±13, 
334 

St Lawrence: pardoOp Eretagntb 

St LeOaard, 33^40 
St Leonard'^ Day : fatr^ Oson* 4a 
St Loaan t wellfp 210 
St LsichtEghern 3 wells, 309-10 
St Lucy’s Da-y, Sweden^ 253 
St Luhe’s Day 3 Fairp 301-2 
St Luziq or L’gnzn, 113 
St MaccreeEiy 1 bellp 336 ; patternp 
334 ; wellsp 3 in-i 
St Mainchia : waLEp 31O 
St ManauJa : OrDzEar, 337 
St Margaret of Antionhp 39 
St Afartin S and St Patricls, 58 \ 
wells, CEarc, 410 , 333 
St Martin’e Evo i Itidky to kill on, 
Clare-T 58 I 

St Mary Eourite: harvest songs, 
337 f May customsp 396^7, 299, 
304 ] mutntner^p 328-9 ; Revel, 
497, 346 i shroving, 323 
St Merkyrios, 250 
St Miohael; wells, Clare, 210, ziz 
St Moctionna; well, 410 
St Mochulla 3 409 f hell, 336 ; wells^ 

410-1 

St Molaa : well, 3ii 
St Nicholas of Myra, 39 
St Onchu i weJE, sti 
St Patrick 3 in foLk-taEe, Mayo, 
455 : gift to St Martin, 58; still 


named, Clare, 59 t weHs, Clare, 
210, Mayo, 309 

St Paul’s Cray: ftincral garlands, 

34 Z 

St Peter’s Day: fishing Custom, 

Saints : ffor aEfo under nutijfL^) J 
dedications of churchea, 35, 3S- 
403 HamlKon’s Gre^k Saintf and 

thtii* Fejlfettfi revLQWErf, 350 j 
tombs visited^ Morocco^ 134, 
Persia, 2^8-9 
St Sanctan 3 well, 211 
Sc Screhann : wells^ 311 
St Senan: amulets, Clare, 33; 
hell, 33^-7; in legend, Clare, 
aop; still namied, Clare, ; 
pattErn, Clare, 332-3 ; welfs, 
Clare, zog, 211 (JfaleJ, 313, 333,, 

335, 

St Sfnnach MaoDara t saluted, 
W. Ireland, £9 

St Stephen's Day i Clare, 206-7 
Pembrokeshire, 399 
St Swltnin’'fi Day : Hants, 326 
St Thomas’ Day : Hants, 328 
St Tola : crOrier, 336; wells, sit 
S c Voydan (or Braighdean) ' wells, 

411 

Salem Dii^rloE, see Malaytlis; 
Shevsroy Hills 

Salt; as amuletr Morocco, isa; 
under coffin, Hants, 319 [ dis¬ 
covered, Bushon go, 387 5 in divi¬ 
nation, Clare, 204; at sacrifice, 
Morocco, 142-3, 14E; vegetable, 
invention of, Bushon go, 43 
SaiMtatlons: Clare, 54; Hausae, 

Salvage stock, 9 
Sambur : notes on, 253 
Sauujyedes : worship, 443 
Sanamaht, deity, Manipur, 348-9 
Sanctuary, right of: Persia, 470 
Sati Salvador: Jolh-tale, 318 
Santals : folk-tales, 193, 197 
Sarmatia, ffe Agatbyrsol 
Gavarayfin, deity, 229 
Savoy: customs^ 30S; foUr-SOOgS, 
$□8 

Sawta : Great Feast, rd5 
Scaldcrcw : feared, Clare, 453 ; in¬ 
carnates war-gpddeas, 453 
Scandinavia : (lee alrq Denmardc ; 

Norway; Sweden); ballads, 31-2 
Scapegoat customs ; Arabia, 179 ; 
Morocco, 178-9 
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Scarabeus ; iCTeatlon Bushoiji^On 

43 

Suttcry is[and ; amuleta, 5;^ ; bad, 
336; fishiTig ciisLcm, 453 j pat¬ 
tern, i3J-3; raven legendn-453 ■ 
sailing customs, n^ielL, 

2TI 

'Siihieiimh^ ^a^en, by 11 , Kiihnau, 
ravJawad, 246'$ 

Scboal L Norlind*^ S'kfi- 

sanger i Svsriga och Finland ts- 
viaived, 3^1-2 

Afchiv fUr yotfes- 
feiinir, revEewed. 114-7 
ScoqMoo; in folk-tale, Hausas, 

4^3 

ScEitland: (:se£ alio Highlands; 
unJffr naftws of coimties) f bsd- 
lads, 3J-3 

Scyros I carnival, 24^ 

Sea and beliefs t amulets, 

Clara, «, Devon, 3 ■, christening 
boats, Bretagne, ^13-4; sailing 
new boat COunter-sunwiSB, Clara, 
59 ; saints saluted with sails, Ire- 
ItLnd, 39 

Seal j enchanted human being, 
Clara, 449-50 
Saa-shelLs, see Shells 
SCQ-urCh] Us r f&SSil, aS amulets, 
Suss^iX, 374 

Sectotary, election of, g 
Secret societies: Iroquois, sji ; 
Yoniba, 262 

Selborne : funeral garlands, 327 ; 
toad eaten, 305; tumulus not 
ploughed, 3073 wishing atone, 

30B 

Seligtnann, C, G. ; Soine Sudanese 
Beliefs, 173 

Senoang ; language borrowed, 3S0 
September, j^e- Michaelmas Day 
Servia [ folk-tale, 1^5 3 symbolism 
of lace, 51b 

Seven : m charms, Clare, 57, 39, 
45d, Hants, 306, India, 7^3 yth 
son can heal, Claro, ^7 
Seven Sisters as plant name, CEane, 
57± 405-^ 

Seven Skilled Conirades type of 
folk-tales, 47d-gi 

Sexual morality : (_see also Incest) 3 
aversion to unions of near kin, 
B4-9X 

Shakespear, Jr r Manipuri Proverbs, 
473'51 Eatn-Stoppirtg in Mani- 
pytd 34®-50 


SballaZa bird t io folk-Eale, Hhusas, 

4^3 

Shalce: wtUs, zto 
Shamrock t in divination, Clare. 
205 

Shapklia Down : grows, 30S 
Shannon river : bathing gives im- 
pudenoe, do 

Shantung, jse Wci-hal-wel 
Shape-shifting : among Bantu, iij ; 
in foEIC'toles, Congo, 51E, Hau- 
347 j +57^1 4^-4 J hy wltcti^ 
Clare, 449, Manta, 314, Limerick, 
34a 

Sharp, Cr J. t Morris DanCcs and 
Sword Dances, 130 
Shaving; at Great Fe33t, Morocco, 
133 

Shawardlna; virglnE^ garlande, 49B 
SheiJfl, seff Water-fowu 
Sheep: amulet for, dare, 53 ; 
charm for, Morocco, 149 ; count¬ 
ing, Indians etc., 263 at Great 
Feast, MortvCO, 134 ; in masque¬ 
rade, Morocco, 167. 17s J in^o- 
Vierb, Norway, jiS; rams in 
folk-tale, Armenia, 333; sacri¬ 
ficed, Morocco, 140-60, Yoruba, 
421 i has soul, A-Kamba, 336 3 
tabued, Yoruba, 262- 
Sheepskin from saCrl€ce, fsf Skin 
of sacrificed anEitiAl 
Sheilfiali in folklore, Je£ Sea- 
urchins 

Shells : aa amulata, Devon, 3 
Shepherd ; pipes, see Pipes, jKep- 
herds^ 3 sOng, i^IeSse, 113 
Shcrbeld Englisb : exhibits, d 
Sftevaroy Hills 2 marriage of giid, 
229 

ShteJs Shack Day: Hants, agP-g, 

^03 ; Wilts, 303 ^ 

Shilo : a Devonshire Folk-Tale, by 
W. P. Merrick, 48-9 
Shingles : cure for, Glus,, 238 
Ship 2 in prOOesSion, Nlcobars, 

]$[ 

Shipton 2 funeralgirlands, 3J13 
Shoes 3 new, at Great Feast, Mor¬ 
occo, 132 

Shooting customs and beliefs, soe 
Hunbng customs and beliefs 
Shooting Stara, see Meteora 
Shoulder blade 2 divination from, 
Morocco, 134-5 i of satrihco, 
MoroKO, 150 
Shrew-ash, see AsJi-trec 
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5hrew-nv&u3e: icijurei cattle, 

HflOtaj 303 

■ShrOpsJiire: faiff Acton Buru¬ 
ndi \ Aadey AtbotV; Banwaod ; 
Little Neas} Minstefley i Pontes- 
ford Hill; Shawardine:] [ bees 
luclcy, aj; brtxjm tabued, iB; 
hiU wfllieB, 3^3 ' Lent tidliih’ 4 &E 
paraleji beliefs aboutf aj [ "tell¬ 
ing the bees,* 14 i whipij wood 
for, iS 

Shrovetide 1 fite Ash Wednes¬ 
day , Shrove Tuesday); shrOving, 
Hants, 

ShnovD Tuesday: bull-baitingd 
Hants, 3J+; CSatCj cocls- 

scailing, Hants, 333-4 [ divina¬ 
tion, Clare, ^5 

Shushivap Indians : beivet bcliefi 

Shuster; folk-tale, 193 
Si^dma 3 snasquerade, 

Siberia, set Chukchis : Samoyedes; 
Vakuta 

Sickness, see NauSea 
SiLchestar r Imp Stone, 309 ; old 
way, 310-1 
SileniiS, 184 

Silesia 3 folk-tales, 3 i 4 ^-S 
Silver: In tharni, Morocco, 148; 
in dream, Clare, J04 3 omen from, 
India. 330; to shoot witch, 
Hante, 314 

Sindibad type of folk-tales^ 134 
Singing Raines, see Games 
Sipylos : Tantalos, a&j 
Siva: in rain-StOppang, Manipur, 
348 [ worshipped jointly, Wynad, 
5i6 

Si^tmilebridge ^ pennywort cures, 
45^3 waging eggs stops laying, 

303-4 

Skeat, W. W. i Sonne Old English 
Folklore SunrivsLs (n Modern 
Britain, 2-74 

SkiminEngtonj burning the, Glos,, 
i 37 

Skin of sacrificedl animal z danger¬ 
ous, Morocco, 1^6; dispdaal of, 
Morocco, 131-3 ; draped on image, 
etc., 19S, 301 E in masquerade, 
Morocco, I do, ifia-3> ifiS- 

7 G ^73-4, 178, ifin-E in ritee, Mor¬ 
occo, ijj, igp 

Skull beliefs, Clare, 54-6, 456 
Sky : home ol Creator, Buahongo, 
388; in myth, Ceylon, 134; sky 


god, Manipur, 349; venerated, 
Bantu, 120 

Slave CoELSt i animal warship not 
totemism, 

Slieve Bemagh : place-name, 33S 
Sligo County, see Lough Gill 
Slough : grievance about taiondar, 
40 

Slovaks, folklore of, 383 
giug I in dEvinatioitj Clare, ao5 
5luh : Berbers, 131 E charms, 140; 
divination, 154-5 E foLk-taie, iBQ- 
90; Great Feast, I41-2, 144, *46, 
149, 15a, 154, 159, 169; mastJUe- 
rade, 169, lyf 

SmalipOK : namee for, Malays and 
Borneo, 341O-] 

Snail i irt charm, Glua., ;i38 E 

in divination, Clare, ac5 
Snake r charm against, Morocco, 
151 E cure for bite, Hants, 305; 
fattest in March, Hants, 303 3 in 
folk-tales, Congo, 317, Hausa?, 
rin 341 - 3 - 344 -Sh 4631 4^, 
470-2, Papuans, 136, Silneiaj 24S ; 
" gold weights' of shape of, 
Ashanti, 374 E IfveS till sundown, 
Hants, 305 

Sneezing 3 charm against, Takel- 
ma, 39S3 on;tcn, Persian 3^9- 

Social organisation : Australia, 
526-8 

Sodorn, destruction of t parallels, 

SoLeure Canton ; folk-songs, 116 
Suiomion's Seal : soap from, Hants, 

305 

Solofhurn Canton : folk-songs, 114, 
116-7 

Enmalilond: Medtierranean images, 

Some Matrimonial Problems of Lhn 
Western Border of India, by A, J, 
O'Brien, 401, 426-48 
SoiM Old English Folitlore Sur¬ 
vivals in Mo^m BrltaiOj by W- 
W. Skeatj 174 

Somersetshire : Eomorsetshlre Folk¬ 
lore, by A. Fl Major, 495-6 
Sorarel, sky gnd, Manipur, 349 
Sosipolis, worshm of, 381 
Souls ; (jse olio Transmigration be¬ 
liefs); of ancestors [nhabtm hilta, 
A-Kamba, 256-7; multiple. Bush- 
*ngn, 388, China, 365 E separable, 
in folk-tales, Ceylon, 124 



IncUx, 


Source jPoofe /or social Origi'iij^ by 
W, Ir Thomag, revUwedj loE-^ 
South Amorloaj Nordieos^old^s Ifl- 
dianlif revEEwad, 515-20 
Southampton t bull rin^j ^241 
Carols, 

SoutTi PetnhrehEshirif by M. B. 

Mirohause, noticedn 35^400 
South Stoke; church dedication, 

SowiEig customs land beUe^ 9 t sow¬ 
ing hogan with Lent, Buctc^., 4a; 
SQW under rising moon, Gioa., 
23S ^ 

Spain t see Castila; Cantabri; 
GadeS 

Span^ii liiU; well, ?to 
S parrow ; in folk-^le, Congo, 517 j 
in proverb, Manipur, 474 
Sparta : AtrideSj 263-4 , marriage 
Customs, s^C i Winged Artecnis, 
^“9 

Speight, E. E. I A Eew tJorwegjin 
Proverbs, ai^-S 

Spider: in folk-taies, Hsosas, 631 
463, Surinam, 111 ; vampued 
Ciare, 453 

Spindle whoris as fairy querns^ 
Clare, 53 

Spitting : In charm, Clare, 34, Mor- 
□dOOj 145 e for Luck, Clare, 35 
SpDW, Mrsr A. Mr r ^‘Momiai'" a 
Ceremony of the Jews o^ Aleppo, 
49? -3: review by,—Eeauquier’s 
Fautte e! Papulnis-es de la 

Franche^Comtif ^44”5 
Spoer, Hi JL : reviews by,—JJer- 
sische Blatier /iir VolhskHndey 
11O-3; iftllfEilttPtgen dej 
batides VereiKi fiir 
110-1 

spring (ise aho tindei' flionikt); 
festivals, China, 265; masque¬ 
rade, Algeria, 177-Sj N.-W^. Af¬ 
rica, 177-fi j Whiisuntida a spring 
feast, Sweden, 2^2 
Springs: Cuit, Bretagna, ^13 
Spurge: names, Ireland, S 7 i wart 
cure, Clare, 57 

Squirrel t 3ti foUc-tale, 19a; pet of 
^een Maevflj 431 ; In si^ng, 
Glos,, 239; aquirreiing, H^ts, 

333-4 

StacpOoIe Bridge : well, 210 
Staffordshire: aise Abbot's 

Bromley t I Jam ^ Need wood 
Forest; Newcasile-undet^Lyrne: 
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Stoks-Ou-Trent J WolstanCon]; 
' telling the b«s/ 23'+ 

StanhopO r funeral gerl&nds, 32 a 
Stars: couatlog, m charm, Clare, 
54; origin of, Busbongo, 41, 367 
Staveley : uulu^y to meet womacj 
241 

SteaLing: ceremOniaE, Morocco, 
L40 ] stolM object in chaurm, 
Clare, 57 

JfcdaiFig dcr Fygm^iiettoSIfefii' efi., 
Die, by W- Schmidt* reviewed, 
37^ So 

Stmt i in prOvCrb, Clare, 45s , can 
poison, Clare, 45j; revengeful, 
Clare, 4sa; saluted, Clare, 203, 
45 =^ 

Stocks r Hants* 324 
Stoke Charity: church not OrL- 
ertted, 307 

Stoke-on-Trent: churcdi dedica¬ 
tions, 39^ 

Stomach : in charm, MorOoCo, l^o ; 

at Great Feast, Morocco, 147 
Stomach aliments-1 cure for, Clare, 

Stonehenge : old W’ay, 310 
Stones: (see also DolmCnB) j b£ 
amulets, ClanO, 53, DevOrt, 3 j 
"cursing stones,” Clare, 49-51 ; 
eiublems of deity, Nigeria, 397;: 
grow, llente, 30B ; Ha-utS, 30S-9 } 
sacrEd, Yoruba, ; wishing, 
Hants, 30S 

StOnc-tbrOwIng; hy Spirits, E. Af¬ 
rica, 35S, India, 2^8, Java, 256 
Storms : charm against, Morocco, 
149, Tfi 

Storndnirf: folk-songs, 712-3 
StOurton : Christmas' BuJl, 302 
String games, laS 
StubingtOn r buJl-baiting, 324 
Stumbling: chann against, Moroc¬ 
co, 146: ooien from, Clare, aof 
Subscribers admitted, 2, 7* 129, 
401 

Subscribers, list of, ix-;e 
Sudan : Some Sudanase Betiefs, by 
Cr G. SeLigmann, 273 
Sulfoik: amulets, 5 
Suicide: a crime* Bushotigo, 389; 
gjioit of, GloSr* 238-9, Haots, 
314, 316: gutbees, India, 448 
Sumatra: fissloA of ctaus, 370: 
game* 240 

Sun: mother pf, Assam, 34^: En 
•T^yth, 507 J origin of, Bushongo, 
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41, 44, 387; vBrtBrated), BajitUf 

1:20 

SundaiCiese : gamE, 540 _ 

Sunday ; Sunday \ 

Whit Sunday]; fair, Glps.f 236; 
pfltternH Clare, 334 t atatEoas, 
ci&re, 335 ; well visitSi Clara, 113 
Sunset: omens good after, ClarCd 
3C4 

Sunwise r irt tharm, Hants, 30G 
Surinam: anlWBl stories, IIr 
Surrey : (jfie a^^e Farnham; HEnd' 
head); amulet, 274 
Surtdvals define^ 21-3 
SQs, jee Ajglu ; 

Suasei: flee flijo HartEdg}; amu¬ 
lets, 374 ^ tiaJiad, 165 exhibits, 
130; May song, 297 
SuttEES, IiAia, 44® 

Swahi]]: foEk-tate, 355; name af 
thrush, 259 

Swallow ; TPlshiag at arrival, Clare, 
54 

Swan-maiden type of folk-tales, 
4531 5=^ 

Sweden : Norlind’s Lflitnrfea 
singEr i S^verigs 0th Fmlond re- 
viewed, 251-1; sagas, 271 
Sweeps : May customs. Haute, 299 
Swinging; Borneo, 240 
Switserland: (lee also Grison; 
Lucerne; SoleurEj Solotiiurn); 
Heinemann’s 3iblw?gr!tph.it 
iional Swfjjff noticed, 171; Brand- 
stetCer^E frCFtT]etH' 4 J Cyjat re- 
vinw'cd, 114*5 S Seh-Jteii^fisekES 
Arzkiv fdf Foifejftutiie reviewed, 
1T4-7 

Sword; as hridegroom, Caylou, 
125; laagic, in folk-tales, Ar- 
menia, 354, 356 
Sword-dances, see l^anceS 
Syria, see Aleppo 
Syrinx myth, 196 

Tabus; animal and plant, Mada¬ 
gascar, 96, North AmEfica, Joo; 
on burning elder, Sta tfs., 24; 
dudng catarnenia, Morocco, 134 j 
discussed, 503-4; food, Assam, 
a66. Eushongo, 390, Morocco, 
135, i4d, Papuans. ia6. Yoruha, 
26a; Assam, adSt hu us¬ 

ing, Malabar, 515 ; marriage, 84- 
5i ^7= :573'4- Greece. 287-8, 
Ka^ai, 389, Yoruha, a6i; village, 
Bushongo, 4i, 3gfl 


Tadley; nickname, 195 
Tali : la charm, Moroecoj 1511 in 
folk-tales, Africa, 2&0; at Great 
Feast, Alorocoo, 147 
Tailor ; song, Hesse, £13 
TakaunguT origin of A-Kamba, 
3 53 

TofeelfPo Tests, by E. Saphir, rfr- 
viewfed, 39S-9 
Tallies, I, 130 

Tambourine; in masqueradej Mor¬ 
occo, iGC-S, 171-3 
Tana river l monster from, 254 
Tangier : divination, J54 
Tangley Clump: ravens, belief 
about, 3od 
Tant&Los, 20:3 

Tar 1 in charm against /mAjj., Mor¬ 
occo, 149 
Tara : burials, 55 
Tar-baby type or folk-tales, 39S-9, 
SiS 

1 arget-shooting: Morocoo, ttio 
Tattooing : BuShongo, 390 
Tea-grounds fortune-telling ; Clare, 
205 

TedoingbOn : funeral garlands, 331 

Teernca ; well, 210- 

TeGslcagh : Origin of 7 streams, 338? 

water Cures ailments, 58 
Teeth : painted, Great I^agt, Mor¬ 
occo, 134 

TEgEa : Arts worship, aSi-a 
Tcmplcmalcy, see Doughnam- 
braher 

Templemoculla: well, 210 
Tents: at Great Feast, Morocco^ 

m. 17S 

Tenthousandfold, in folk-tale, Ar¬ 
menia, 77-3 o 

Teftfloo: gathering-place, 208 
TermonchronalEt; pattaro, 334 
Te^moocronan : weH, 210 
Terry island; house foundations* 

Teucer, 2S4. 

Thaler, devil as, Siltsla, 248 
Thang;ing, deity, 34S-50 
Thesmophoria, T^e, jSi 
T hespiat; Heracles, 3&1 
Thomond ; inaugural lort plate, 20S 
Thrace ; fos lo Cults, 95 ; marriage 
customs, 290 ; morality, 290 
Thrashing customs and beliefs: 

tug-of-wsr, Morocco, 159 
Three : in charm, Clare, 57 f ques¬ 
tions of Devil, Germany, m 
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Threshold: chalk pattemfi, Fein- 
broka^hlrCf 4^] mixture placed 
undar^ MoroccO„ 149 \ 
sprinkled with sacriAcial hlood, 
MoracCO, 149 

Throat: not oateci, MoraccOd 
Throat di^easwi 7th son cures, 57 
Thrush ; in folk-taleSd E, Africa, 
£59; flames, E- Africa, 259 
Thrush [.diae&se) : cures for,. Clos.^ 
23S 

Thruxtori; church not orientadd 

507 

Thunder: chalk-pit repels, Hants, 
304 \ tharm o£olnst, Morocco, 
150; in myth, Assam, 3^7, 521 j 
oak draws, Hants, ^04 
'rhunderhoLts as amulaCs, 

=74 

Thursday; cattle cures on, Clare, 
well visits, Clare, 213 
Tibet i marriage cuatoms, 44.7 
Tiger r in faJk-tale', India, lag, ; 
hunting, Malabar, 5^5; names 
for, Malays, j^o 
Tipperary, Coia 
TirmicbraEn ; Finn’s dag drowned, 
44 <» 

Tiryns : GOV images OSCr, 199-200 
Toad: amulet, Mexico, 130; iri 
cancer cute, Hants, 305'61 m 
folk-tale, Wales, 453; batches 
cnckatrice, Hants, 306; sus¬ 
pected, Hants, 305 
Toherenrnan : wetl, aio 
Toberkeereen ; StatiOrrS, 335 
Tobcrlonan: well, 333 
Tobermacraven: stations, 33s 
Tobetmaleery; stations, 335 
Tohermochuila 1 stations, 335 
Tobermogua ; stacLons, 334 
Tobermurry : siatiana, 333 
Tobernamanarha t staidona, 33^ 
ToberSenan : atatEoila, 335 
Tobersraheen : rag offerings, sl3 
Todes; patriffnear polyandry, 277 
Togoland : thunderbolt, 274 
Tomffnlaugh: bone sta^s, 51$; 
well, 210 

Tomgraney : well, aio 
Tongue: eating forbidden to 

women, MorOOCO, I46 
Toonagh, 2o3 

Toothache: emuleta against, Bel¬ 
gium, 3, 375, Devon, 3, £74, 
Morocoo, : churns gainst, 
£ 3 , Clare, 37-S, Germany, ri3 


Torday, E. i Bushongo Mythology, 
41-y f*2ntcf)! review by,— 
Tliomas' JTtporl 

on the Ed^sptokirtg Peof’eJ p/ 
Nigerict, 391-e 

Tortoise: brings fire, 146; crea¬ 
tion of, Bushongo, 42 ; in folk¬ 
tale, Hausas, d^i, sGo, 394 
Totjamiam: Australia, Ss-J, 91-3, 
363, 487 ; Bantu, IsO, ^90 [ Lord 
Avebury On Marriage, Totewlsm, 
and Religion, by A- Lang, 40?- 
23 : Nagss, S&6 : Qu'est-re .que 
le TotAmisme? by A. van Gen- 
nap, 93-104 ; Trazer’a Tolentisjn 
and Efio^afny diSousSed, Si-ini, 
362-74, 4^9t \ totems in relation 
to stories and deities, T03 
Transmigration beliefs l Australia, 
S4_i; Bantu, S3,; Clare, 433, 451S; 
Origin of totemiam, 83, 3^4 
Transylvania, jef Agatbyrsoi 
Treasure: m foUC'talft, ArineniaL 
79-So 

Treasurer, clettion of, 3 
Trees in folklore: (ase aliO Applc- 
tree i Ash-tree; Aspen^ree ^ Eata- 
boo; Banyan-tree 3 Beech-tree ■ 
BlacEcthorn-tree ; Box-tree; Chili- 
tree 5 Elder-tree; Euphorbia; Fig- 
tree ; Fir-tree; Fruit-trees; 
Ground-asb; HawthOrn-tncE f 
Ha^el-tree; Holly; Lirtie-trec; 
Mountain-a^ ; 3 f thiiva-lree ; 
Oak-tree; Oleander-tree; Pome¬ 
granate tree ; RoSB-tree ; Willow- 
tree ; YcW-trce) ; aS boundary 
maiks, Yoruba, 262 ; Forest gods, 
Manipur, 349; godd)^ of WOOCJs, 
India, I pS n ; grafted under rising 
mOQn, Glios., 238 ; haunted wood, 
A-Kamba, a^y-S j afferings at 
foot of, Yao, 335 j ravarenCod, 
Australia, 84; Secure inherited 
tenure, Yoruba, sha; souls of 
dead in, 196-7; woodlands ailect 
folklore, 294-3,^ 298-306; wood¬ 
land sjpirits, 6li^is:, 248; wor- 
shipped, China, 233-4 WffflffJ 
Tremcame, A, J* N. i Fifty HausR 
Folk-Taliis, 60-73, 21^2 0, 341-^;, 
4 S 7-75 

Tri&e flftd IntCriribal ffelaiinns in 
Atiilraliii, Tft^, by G, C. Wbecler, 
reviewed, 516-6 
TrlniCy Sunday; Sweden, 252 
Trough : well, 21^ 
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Troy : horsfr’headfid goddess, 199 
Trusby : funeral ^arLand, Ji21 
TsfkU JM JbfiJfl [ 

Tug-Of-Wi&r: En folk-tales, Africa, 

; at Great Feast, Morocco, 
igS-g, 1154 

TuUa J aniinals En people InsEiifis,. 
454; IkII and rtUcs, 33^; dead 
fowl thrown On neighbour's land, 
3031 death omeri, 453; devil’i 
coach-horse killed, 453 5 harvest 
offering, cS, 341 i Irish elk, 4^1; 
powiftrs of yth son, 57; “taking 
butter,” 341 ’, washing eggs stops 
laying, 303-4; wells, 310-2 
Tullycommaun : OUiOS, 5S 
Tumulid laa Earthworks 
Turin j balm for wounds, aS 
Turkey-jn-Aaia, 5*e Armenia ; Cyp¬ 
rus ; Syria 

Turkay-jn-Eiuopc, see Albania; 
Mount Athos; Thrace 

Tnrki^n : folk-tile, 192'3 

Turtle:.in folk-tale, Pspuane, isj 
Turtledove r flesh poison, Hants» 
306]. unlucky to shoot, Hants, : 
306 

Tuscany t folk-songs, 30 ! 

Twelfth Night: wren carried, 
Pembrokeshire, 313 
Tw'cK'c ; In ghost-laying, Glas., 339 
Twyford: church on temple site, 
308: Ciom feasts 32S 

Uganda : tatemism, 96, 98 
Uggoon : stations, 33^ 

Ulad Bu-^Aji3: Great Feast, 134- 
5 j 137- 14^1 149. 

9, 163-3 

Ulster; (laa also Antrim; Done¬ 
gal),' burial belle fs, Ultonlans, | 
33; folk-tale, 435 
Ulu ; animal ghostS, 336 
Unitamvuna riifer 3 limit of Hotten¬ 
tots, zi3 

Uncle, matfirnal; EAatu, Tao-i ; 

head of clan or family^ 278 
Underwood, M. 0 , : Courted by the 
Devil; a Pertlishlre Polk-T&Le, 
33i5-l 

Under-world ; ass represents w&ters 
of. 300; in folk-taEe, Papuafii, 

United States of North America, 
iee Ffackfeet Indians; Iroquois; 
Montana ; New England; Okla^ 
homa; Oregon 

Unlucky days and deeds, see f-ucky 
and unlucky days and deeds 


Unlucky Meotiriga, by T, E. Lones, 

241 

Uphusband, see Hurstbourne Tar¬ 
rant 

Uptnn Grey : no burials in Nr-E. of 
churchyard, 3^0 ; church not ori- 
□nted, 307; funeral custnin, 3ao; 
Passing Beil, 313; Royal Oak 
Day, J98 

Upton St Leonard's : folklore from, 
23 ^-? 

Urabunna'i marriage customs, 407 
Uranos myth, afio 
Urinary madder: as amulet, Mor¬ 
occo, 149.50; omen from, Mor¬ 
occo, 134 

Urlanmore C&gtle; wlshln| seat, 

53-4 

Veal fiver r Hottentots, 119 
Valabhi: destroyed, 193 
Vale of Beaver; es.hSbit, 6 
Vampire : Clare, 455 ; Persia, 369 
van Gennep, A. : Qu^eit-t* que le 
TotSmismo^j 93-104 ; review by, 
—Frazer's The C^ofdetj Bow^h, 
497-306 

Veddas ] folk-tales, X24; Sdig- 
mann's Th-e Faddtfs reviewed, 

52^-3 

Vegfitables, ree Fruit and vegetables 
Vegetation aouls, aee Com Spirits^ 
vegetation souls, and the like 
Veneti i buy wives, 290 
Vesta, wnrship of, aSi 
ViCe-PrsSidents, election of, 4-5 
Victoria i {see alsa binder names of 
irihes^; “classes” locally segre- 
gated, 93 

Village gods z China, 234 f^iafe) 
VillagE Folk-Tales of Ceylon, by 
H. Parker, reviewed, 133-5 
Virgin Mary, The i in ballad, Eng¬ 
land, ty; in S. Europia, 280 ; well 
dndicatinns, Clare, ^09, 211 
Virgins' garlands: Carmarthen, 
496; Derbyshire, 496; Hanta^ 
33: -E ; Shropshire^ 4^ 

Vishnu, 536 

Fclkjifadar ou:: dem Kanton 
thnrn, by S. Grosimund, re- 
Vitv/ed, 114, iid-y 
Vostan : in folk-tale,, 482 
Votive offerings; Clare, 3T3 ; 
Crete, 399 

Wad Drd; Driwa, 131 
Wafers, see Cakes 
Wnka, Supreme Beiing, 3S0 


Jnd^Xy 




WatiSSj sec Fistivuls 

: Cs^« littdfir cciuntEef) ^ 

anl'iLiet, jS ; iiyfl-Gonej notl&ea, 
^0; Ceredjg PiuBfeliJi'tf o/ 

and JJid-TFrifflj revieTt'ed, 
511-3; foik-tale5j 455' tn 

Marches, wiUdw and braom fods 
tabued, iS 

WalSin^am ; fLinexaL garlands, 
WaLtihain ^ funcra] garlands, 332 

p/ Thi, by A. 

C, HaddiMi, notictd, ^0 
Worgla; m&aquerade, 177-^, ^So 
Warts; amulftta agai^^t, Devon, 3 ; 

cures for, Clara, ^^7, Clos., 
Washing clothes; personal duty, 
Morm^oO, 143 

Watchman e song, Hesse, 113 
Water ; (see alio baptism ; Lakes; 
Lustration ■, Ram 5 Rivers and 
streams ; Springs ; Well^ In 
divinatiotl. Clare, 304 j in dreatnSi, 
Clare, 1^4; the water, 

Rauaaa, aip ; I'everenced, Asaam, 
S^i 

Water-fowl: in folk-tale, Hausfts, 
66 -S 

Water spirits: Esthonia, 37 ^ f in 
foUi-taies, Congo, 51 S, ftausas, 
61-3 

Weaning : Morocco, 149 
W^eather folklore ; Ciae qIjo Li^t- 
ning; Rain [ Storms ; Winns); 
tug-of-war OOntroEs woathcr> 
Morocco, 139 

We:ather yanK ; Hants, 306 
Weaver-ibird r ia myth, Eu^ongO, 44 
Wedding-cake, sss Cakes 
Week; fjea alio under natnej 0/ 
days); Yoruba, afia 
Wci-Jiai-weL: Johnaton’s Lion and 
fJrognn in Nnritern Ckina re¬ 
viewed, ;&3-5 

Wellington {Aus-J r mcssionary in¬ 
fluence, 4J5-d, 430 
W'ella: customs at, Clare, 300; 
healing powera, Clare, 241^3, 
Cork, 312, Kerry, 212, Sweden, 
25a t holy, Breta^e, 514, Clare, 
JO, loS-ii 33“-$; Wales, 

cia ; well-dressings, 36 
W^aleydale, see West Witton 
Wer-beasts; Flaying the Wer- 
Beaat, by J. C’M&y, 33.9.4I 
W^erner, Mlsa Al : reviews by,"- 
Hobley’s Elbnolo^y 0/ A-Kamba 
tin4 other East African 


Wesrtermarck, E. : The Popular 
Ritnal of the Great FciSt in Mor¬ 
occo, tjl-lBi "Totem- 

ism and Eatogamy,'^ 

West Friesland ; foU^tale, iSS 
West Indies, set Jamaica • 

West Malvern : * telling tha bccS,^ 

34 

Westropp, T. Jl : A Folklore Sur¬ 
vey of County Cianft, 4'9-0o 
(plates), 303-^3 j3^-4Ih 

449*3^ 

West W'itton ; wake, 34-5 
WeyhBI i burning elder-wood, 235- 
6; cursing Gromwcl 1, 3 1 3-3 [ 

Fair, 300-1, 311; ‘horning ihe 
colls,’ joO-i j witchcraft, 3113-14 
Whoddon; feud, ?3&-y 
Whale; in mysteries, tJyasaland, 

254 

W^harcon, L. C. : rsview by^ 
Ndredapisn^ FfslniJi Ca^IiOflc- 
Tonsfeif, siS-b 
Wheat, jei Com 

Wheatley, H. H. : editor of caleo- 
dar tustpms volume, 10, 15; 
port of " Brand " Committee, 
485-6 

Whips T holly otocks, Herts,, 236; 

plants for, England, iS-p 
Whitby : amulets, 3 ; SnakoStcuiD, 
^74 

While animals, «e Horse 
Whit Monday : buH-baiting, Hants^ 
324; feast, Hants, 325: tree 
customs, Sussex, 299 
W^hit Sunday; govern^ calendar^ 39 
Whitauntida; {fee alfc. Wbit Mon¬ 
day; Whiliuaday) j. mftyiiole, 
Hants, 2571 piae eantifnts, 
Sweden etc,, 251 ; Sweden, 132 
Whooping tough : ebamnn against, 
Clare, 57 

Wild boar, ice Pig 
Wild cat j in folk-taloS, Hausaa, 
220, 227-8, Llmeriek, 4JI; has 
hook on tail, Ireland, 451 
Wild vine; venerated, Bantu, lao 
William Rufus legend, 303 
Willaw'trea; ia boliad, Eaglaad, 
2S-p; In foik-tale, Ireland, 
183 ; garlands from, England, ip; 
May-horns from, Plants, 299; 
palms, Palm Sunday, Hants, 335} 
unlutky to htin^ palms indoora, 
Doract, 325 ; whips from, tabued, 
England, worahipped, China, 
233-4 
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Wilt! ! (see o(Jo Fyfteld; SBOne- 
hcnge; StoUrton ; Wh addon); 
folk'^ong, :la 7 \ May customEf 

i 97 - 

’Wince, : Mflolpurl PravErbs, 
473-5 

Wincbealer 1 dmrch ilte changed, 
3ij.^ St Swithun,. 33 fi; stiockE, 

334 

Winds: Lite alfH Past wind); 

SILcsIa, 34^; tunnel fcr, 

Chinij 265 

’Wintfata, Mrs. J- S- E Ajmenian 
_ F( 3 kJalaS, 77 - 3 o, 351-dri 4 ^^* 
■ Wiraii^rl trib*; Dar&mulijn, 421 
’(Vishing : Glare, 53-4 r Hants, 3 [>6 
: (1 4*1*0 Cbarma and 

; Magic : Wkcbes ; Wi^ 
Francis L*SgUs^ ft ^ 
_ - • .SoftfiJiffne reviewed, so^io; in 
■- '.Jnlk-tales, Papuans, ia6, Ni|cri&, 
^ Hants, 314-5 

J^'V i Witches r amikets e^ainst, Devort, 
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3 i Wales, 5IS ; white, Clare, a05 
Wajards’. .Assam, a6fi ; name, Ban¬ 
tu, 25a 3 W&leSj 51a 
^.. Woden : earthwork, Hants, 31^ 
Wolf 1 rtafoes, Ireland, 450 
,., Wolstant&jJ: church dedicatbo, 3^ 
Woman : (JCf alyo Amaz&nS; Birth 
COStoms and heliefa; Catamenia; 
Girls r Marriage euatomS and 
liefs; Mcjthaiv-riglit; Witches); 
city of, in folk-talc, HauSflS, 60" 
I i deities spocia] to them, Ni¬ 
geria, 357 7 food tabu, Papuans, 
iib 

Wood: cut under rising moon, 
Glos., 150 ; touched, CEare, 203-4 
Woodcock; sucks ground, Hants, 

30 fi 

Woodcoc; giant, 310 
Woodcote: hurying-way, 39; 

■ church dedicatiooj 39 
■Woodpecker; foretells rain, Glos., 
= 3 ® , 

Wood-pigeon j in folk-taEgr Hausaa, 
aadr^ 

Woods, sea Trees in folklore 
Woodseaves ; ghnst, 21-3 
Woodstock : bowery, 290 
W'oolniar Forest: St Barnabas' 
^ feast, 296 

" Worm in human' beings, cure 
. for, Clare, 455 ^ 

. ■ "Worms,” meaning of, Clare, 454 
— 'Wound j charm against, Clare, 456 




170-9 ti, Clare, 
Pettibroikeahite, 


Wrefi 1. hunting, 

106-7 

’Wright, A, R, ; exhibits by, ijn, 
373; Chinese Tree-worship and 
Trial by Ordeal, 233-4 {piats ); 
reviews by,—Weeks' Cango Ltjs 
awd FolJifore, 3 MacgciWao''s 
Chiaase FoJfc-Lore and 

Chiiiflje Follj-Cora^ 263, 365; 

FF Commtimcaliotiif ^29 ; John- 
atOfl'a irton nnd Ifragoft in 
Neriherrt China, 263-5 
Writing: personal duty, MoroccOj 
143 ; picture, Africa, 354 
Wytuid, by C, Gopalan Nalr, re¬ 
viewed, 524-6 


Yakuts ; marriage customs^ 366 
Yam ; in proverb, Manipur, 4745 
tabued, Yoruha, 262 , 

Yam plant i leaf in recovery of field 
spirit, India, 230-1 
Yana ; folit-tole, 358 
Yao : offerings at foot of tree, 555 
Yeast; at sacrifice:, Morocco, 141; 
protects against Morocco, 

149 

VnUov^ Dark-Shirindd Ffitple 
0/ ,^ff^l 7 ^^ Joufh oi the Zdtn&esG 
Thf, by G. M. Theal, (iwiewed, 
ii 7 -=S 

YeW-trrt 7 in funeral rites, 19; 
spray.s as amulets, Salop, ; In 
tradidOTi, Hants, 308; wishing 
scats, Clare, 54 

Yorkshire, sea Bolton-in-Craven; 
FlamborOugh ; Grenoside; Kirk- 
by MaJzeard 3 W'est ^^CEon; 
W^hitby 

Yoruha: Dennett's Nigeru!» 

" Studies reviewed, 261-3 ; Oiofun, 
42:1] sacrificesj 421 
Yuln ] All Father, 415 
Yule, see Christmastide 
Yung Ping Fu : tree worship, 233-4 


Zakba KheU e marriage customs, 

446-y 

Zanguerour; folk-tale, 191 
Znu&er^tibfiM,,. by A, Aarne, 

reviewed, 242-4 

Zelophehad's daughters, story of, 
435-6 


4 ^ 


Zeus 7 cult titles, a&o ; marrieLge 


239 

Zkdra; masquerade, 177 
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“A dooJ^ is shut is bui a Mock^^ 

V^ ' 

^ GOVT. OF IKDIA 

Af Dcpaitii^ent of Archaeolotrv 

^ NEW DELHI. 


Please heJp us to ktep the book 
clean and moving. 
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